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THE LATE SIR PHEROZESHA MEHTa, 
Sir P. M. Mehta, K. C. I. E., the Uncrowned King of Bombay } 


and the ablest champion of Indian aims and aspirations has 
passed away, mourned alike by the people and the Government, 
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The chief point to be realised about the departed patriot ig 
the secret of his towering personality over other contemporary | 
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HIND 


This young, yet very old, Abode of Wisdom 
With hands uplifted prayeth unto ye :— 

“ Beloved offspring of my body of mind ! 
Keep my face bright with ever brighter deeds 
‘That will win honor for the Motherland 

And cloud it not with any acts of shame 


Unworthy of the Ancient Aryan Race !” 
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HE ‘year 1916 is being ushered: 
' in amid storm and strife. Let 
us hope’ that, while it is‘still 

' young, the nations of the world 





‘‘<gatisfactory ‘solution: of the 
problems’ which are ‘now’ causing such havoc 
_ amongst ‘thein, and bringing pain and agony to 
so’'many Of our:brothers and sisters.: Or, if this’ 
may~not be, may the coming year at least: reach. 
its close in an atmosphere of peace and unity... In 
the meantime let our thoughts of loving sympa- 
thy go out to all who are striving and suffering, 


and our earnest .wish that they may have strength: 


‘and endurance, and=that,; though there may be 


‘may find some honourable and: 


darkness Broun phere may be light and peace 
within’ ! 

As for ourselves, what better can we wish 
than that we may all, individually and collec- 
tively, perform well ourown dharma, thus taking 
a step forward in our own evolution, and contrib- 
uting our due to the happiness and harmony of 
the whole. And may our little magazine also 
do its dharma, and be. found always on the side 
of the good, the true, and the beautiful ! Thus 
may it become worthy of an’ ever increasing 


measure of success. 


\ * 
* 


We take this opportunity of thanking: the 
coptributors who have so. kindly helped us during 
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the past year, and of expressing our hope that they 
will continue to help us in the future.- We 
have received several letters lately, by the way, 
in which contributors have asked us to inform 
them whether their articles will be used or not, 
and to return them if rejected, but they have 
forgotten to send stamps for reply or- return. 
We are sorry that we cannot undertake to 
correspond about contributions unless a stamp is 
We 
have also a number of articles lying by us, which 
We have 
kept them-for some time, in. case the writers 


sent, or better still a stamped envelope. 
we regret we shall not be able to use. 


should send stamps for them, but we shall not 
be able to keep them for more than another 
‘month, And ‘in future will our contributors 
kindly remember that, ifno stamps are sent, we 
shall assume that the articles are not wanted 
again, and shall deal with them accordingly. 


* 
* * 


We call'the attention of our readers to the 
notice in connection with the laying of the 
Foundation-stone of the Hindu University, and 
also to the article-on “‘ Holy Kashi and the Site 
of the Hindu University,” which immediately 
follow these notes. We think that the arguments 
brought forward by our scholarly brother, and 
supported by ample references to Hindu Scrip- 


tures, should satisfy the most scrupulous that a- 


part, at least, of the selected site is within the 
sacred boundaries, As he points out, the matter 
was not decided hastily, nor without considering 
the sacredness of the site, so there does not 
seem to be sufficient pround for dissatisfaction. 
** 

We thought we should have received some 
expressions of opinion with regard to the article 
which appeared in our last number on “ Exasai- 





nation by Compartments,” but so far none has 
reached us. It is a subject of very great impor- 
tance and should be of the greatest interest to 
all students and educationalists ; and there is, as 
usual, something to be said on both sides. We 


. shall be very glad to receive either correspon- 


dence or other well-written articles on the 


subject. 


The writer of the article asks us to correct | 


a mistake which had crept into the Ms. On 
page 326 of the Magazine for December 1915, 
col, 1, line 4 from the bottom, 
‘“¢ There are two instruments of thought, brain 
and mind,” it should read “There are two 
kinds, it might be said, of brain and mind.” 
Also ‘the following minor errors may be 
noted :—on page 326, col. 2, line 4, “ Ash- 
tavadinis and Sahasravadinis ” should be ‘ Ash- 
tavadhanis and Sahasravadhanis”’ ; and on page 
327, col. 2, line 13, “had a breakfast ” should 


be “ had a bad breakfast.’’ 


* 
* * 


The Shri Bharat Dharma Mah&mandal was 
to celebrate its Sixth All India Convention, or 
Mahadhiveshan, in Benares during the Christmas 
holidays. After thirtéen years of work and 
struggle, the Mahamandal has succeeded in 
overcoming the initial difficulties with. which it 
was confronted, and is now established on what 
it believes to be a firm basis. So we may hope 
for much good work from it, both social and 
religious, tending to the “realisation of the 
Dbarmik ideals that the Holy Rishis have set 
before us.” One of the chief features of the 


Mahadhiveshan-was to be the performance of 4 


Mahayajnia, at which holy men and pandits - 


from the chief centres of Hinduism: would be 


present, he meetings are proceeding’ as we 


instead of - 
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go to press, various subjects of general interest, 


mainly religious, being dealt with; anda different 
This 


should form a strong centre of devotion and 


ruling Prince presides at each meeting. 


harmony, sending forth uplifting spiritual influ- 
ences to counterbalance the forces of discord 
that are always present with us, and are now so 
much greater than usual. 

There was also to be a small exhibition of 
indigenous arts and industries in connection 
~ with the Mahadhiveshan. ‘This should be espe- 


cially interesting and useful just now, when all - 


possible ‘help is needed for the encouragement of 
indigenous industries. In this connection we 
learn from an interesting note just issued by the 
Director of Industries for the United Provinces 
that a central emporium has been established at 
Cawnpur to serve as a focus for the various 
small industries of the U. P., which has already 
achieved some measure of success. 


* 
* * 


At the village of Talegaon, near Poona, 
there is a glass factory which has been working 
for six or seven years, and is said to be turning 
out very good work now. Some Japanese glass- 
blowers were employed for three or four years ; 
they went away about a year ago, but by that 
time plenty of Indian workmen had learned the 
art and were skilful enough to take their place. 
Lamp chimneys are now being sent to all parts 
of India, and are said to compare well with the 
imported article. 
they can be got in Benares, but perhaps some 
of our readers may know. 

wo - 

- InBehar, again, we learn that a scheme has 
Beer formulated by the Government to,establish 
_ 8 school at Patna for teaching lace-work and 


We do not know whether. 


embroidery. It will in all probability be main- 
tained by the Government, nofees being charged. 
This should prove a great boon to the poorer 
women of the district, and we should like to 
hear of many more such schools. It is, indeed, 
yet another attempt to revive and encourage the 
small cottage industries. 


* 
* * 


The following is from the Wealth of India 
for October :—‘ Commenting on a paragraph 
in the memorandum of the British Board of 
Education on manual training in Secondary 
Schools, stating that in two schools the students 
builta swimming bath and a cricket pavilion, the 
Journal of Education observés :—‘ This impels 
us to ask again why groundsmen should be em- 
ployed in public schools to look after the playing 
fields. If boys can build a pavilion in their 
spare time, @ fortiori they can roll and water 
cricket pitches. Surely it is time that public 
schools adopted the principle that nothing which 
boys can do for themselves should be done for them 
by paid labour. The saving in money would 
be considerable, but that would be the smallest 
part of the gain. The important thing is to 
train the boys in helpfulness. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting tohear that in the Gurukula 
College at Kangra most of the buildings were 
built by the boys themselves, including the board- 
ing rooms and the lecture halls.” 

Might there not be some opportunity for our 
C. H. C. students to contribute some little share 


towards the making of the home for the H. U.S.? 


* 
* 


A great advance has just been made in con- 
nection with the University of London in the 


ue of ee arts as a Saas course, se 








q- 


theatres and large laboratories are provided for 
every branch of household science, where we 
may look for some original research. For 
stance, we.are told that experiments willbe 
carried on in the kitchen laboratory as to the 


in- 


best processes of cooking different kinds of food. 
Quite a considerable saving might be effected, if 
only all our housewives knew how to “con- 
serve” all the valuable properties of the food, 
not a few of which, we fear, are lost in the 
process of cooking; as, for example, when 
vegetables are boiled in water, which is then 
thrown away. ‘‘Food-values” is a subject 
which might well form a part of the compulsory 
curriculum for girls ! 
ate 

While on this -subject, 
to a short article in our contemporary, the 
Presidency College Magazine, by the Professor of 


Philosophy at that College. 


we may refer 


He says that ex- 


periments have recently been made, which tend - 


to show that there is some principle in many 
raw food-materials which is destroyed by expo- 
sure to high temperatures. This has been called 
vitamine, as it is absolutely necessary for health, 
if not for life itself. The moral, of course, is 
that some raw food should be taken every day, 
fruits, or nuts, or salads; or if for any reason 
these are not available, sour milk serves as a 
substitute. 
; * x 

All India is rejoicing at the special appoint- 
ment that has been created for Dr. J. C. Bose in 
recognition of his eminent services in the ad- 
yancement of science. As this step has been 
‘supported by representations from the leading 
scientific Societies of Europe and America, it is 


plants. 


a world-wide recognition, but it is no. more’ than- 
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he richly deserves, or than would have been 
accorded him years ago, but for the unfortunate 
breach of etiquette, in that a physicist encroached 
on- the domain of the physiologist! In a 
very interesting lecture given in Calcutta at. the 
end of last month, Dr.. Bose gave a brief history 
of his researches, which began more than twenty 
years ago. Perhaps it may not be known to all 
our student readers that his earliest. researches 
were in connection with the properties of electric 
waves ; and that, as far back. as;.1895; after'.a 
very laborious investigation, .he .succeeded. in 
constructing a new type.of receiver which’. was 


so.perfect in its action, that the. E/ectrician,. one 


~ of the leading scientific journals, suggested that. 


it should be used in ships. and light-houses for; 
transmitting danger signals through space, ,thus 
foreshadowing the present wireless.system. It was. 
the uncertainty of his earlier receivers that led 
him to the series of investigations .that. have 
immortalised him; for he found that this was 
due to fatigue, .and@ could be counteracted by 
administering certain This led 
gradually to his discovery of the universal sensi- 
tiveness of matter, which he communicated to the 
Royal Society in 1901. 


, stimulants... 


, Again in, 1903 he put 
before the Royal Society. his. discovery, of the 
identity of response .and, automatic, activity in: 
plant and animal and of the nervous, impulse in 
The Royal Society . regarded, his. dis- 
coyeries.as of fundamental importance, but‘on 
both occasions their publication in the Philosoph- 


_ ical Transactions of the Society was prevented 


by the breach of etiquette referred to above.:.. 
He was careful to point that his was not an 

isolated case of this. kind of: opposition. At 

length, however, in 1913 the perfection of his 


Resonant Recorder broke down all opposition, _ 
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his researches were published in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society, and he was sent on 
the scientific deputation to Europe and America, 
which has resulted in the full recognition of a 
genius and of the extreme value of his contri- 
butions to the world’s science. May he live 
long, to enjoy the honour that is so rightly his, 
andl to increase the debt that the world owes to 
him | 
* 
Some of our readers may remember a ref- 


erence a few months back to the work done in. 


ethnological research by Babu Sarat Chandra 
’ Roy, M. A., B. Li, the author of two valuable 
works on the Oraons and Mundas, two of the 


aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur. He is also 
the General Secretary of the Behar and Orissa 
Research Society. We are glad to hear that 
the Behar and Orissa Government has granted 
him a research scholarship, to enable him to give at 
least the greater part of his time to his research 
work. 
x * 

Wehave again receiveda notification from the 
Under Secretary to the. Government, U. P., as 
to the necessity for natives of India who wish 
to proceed to a foreign country to provide them- 
selves with a certificate of identity and also a 
passport. We refer those whom it may con- 
cern to our issue of March, 1915, page 63. 
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LayiNG OF THE FounpDATION-stone. 


The Asst. Secretary of the Hindu University 
Society, Sryt. B. Sinha, asks us to insert the 
following notice :— 

' His Excellency Lord Hardinge, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, willlay the Founda- 
tion-stone of the Benares Hindu University on 
Friday, the 4th of February, 1916. The Hindu 
University Society is sending out invitations, 
among others, to all members of the Society, to 
the principal donors, and to other prominent sup- 
Porters of the Hindu University: As the number 
of donors, including donors of small sums, exceeds 
18,000, it is not possible to send out: invitations 
to all of them, and particularly as the addresses 


of a large number of donors have changed in the 
course of the last three years, during which the 
work of collections had been going on, and their 
present addresses are unentered in the University 
Office. 
other than those who have already received the 
invitation card, who may wish to be present at 


It is, therefore, requested that donors, 


the ceremony, may communicate their names 
and addresses to the Honorary Secretary, Hindu 
University Society, 4, Couper Road, Allahabad. 
Arrangements will be made, as far as possible, to 
provide seats for them. Arrangements are being 
made for a limited number of Pardanashin ladies 
who may wish to be present at the ceremony. 


N. B. he publication of the February number of thé Magazine will be delayed tll after the 4th of the 


_ month, in order to allow of our including some account of the laying of the Foundation stone. a tees 








THE HOLY LAND OF KASHI 


(AND HE Sire or THE Hinou Unrversity) 


The idea seems to have arisen, and an ob- 
has 
quarters, that the site selected for the home of 


jection been based thereupon, in some 
the Hindi University falls outside the limits of 
“the holy land of Kashi (which) has a perime- 
ter of about thirty-five miles.”” ‘This is not so. 
The area that the objectors have in mind as 
forming the holy land is obviously that known 
But 


Paiicha-kroshi means all the land lying within 


to the Hind& public as Paiicha-kroshi. 


a radius of five kroshas, or ten miles, from the 
Madhyameshvara Temple, which stands near 
Maha-Mrtyuijaya, about half a mile to the north 
of Mani-karnika and Chakra-pushkariyi. The 
traditional shloka on the ese is :— 
WETARATAITTT Tg IMATE l 
Gama aa Braacasrarere Ul 
According to this tradition, the outermost 


bounds of the site selected are not more than’ 


five miles from the centre, and the inner are less 
than three, as a fact. It is true that if the winding 
_and irregularly curving road which goes round 
the town and is known as Pachkosi-ki-sarak 
is regarded as the delimiting line, then it must 
be admitted that the whole of the site-area does 
not fall within it, though a portion of it is included 
even within this narrower boundary. But there 
is no good and sufficient reason for holding that 
that road absolutely marks the bounds of the 
sacred tract'signified by the word Paiichakroshi. 


Judged by the interpretation of that word, as. 


stated above, it clearly does ot so mark them. 
There are many aa s, pilgrimages ‘round? 


K: shi, mcominended in -the Puranas, e. Lay 
RIatAy, _ easactarar, aaa 


Sees Soe ad 


ae Ti<taIAT, RAIA, 








wawearar, ¢éc—all forming smaller or larger ® 


irregular circles round a‘common centre. ‘The 
circle currently known as the Pachkosi-road 
means only the longest of such circuits now in 
current use, and cannot and ought not to be taken 
to mean the exact periphery of the holy area. 

It may be that gradually, in keeping with 
that unfortunate tendency towards narrowness 
and rigidity and ‘walling in,’ which has marked 
the recent centuries of the decline and degener- 
acy of Hinduism and Hindidom, as it does of all 


. decay in the history of the nations—the limits of 


holy Kashi may have begun to appear to some of; 
us as thus narrowed. But surely that way lies 
danger of further decay. The true ancient 
views were large, liberal, living, and evergrow- 
ing, and expanding in the circumference while 
holding fast to the essential and vital centre. 
From the standpoint of these views the vision of 
a Greater Kashi would and should be most wel- 
come. And, indeed, in the villages near Moghal 
Serai and all about Ramnagar Fort—the resi- 


dence of the Maharajas of Benares—popular 


tradition still holds that Kashi proper included | 
all these tracts ; and, as‘a fact, they are called by 


the name of Kashi even to-day, though with the 
qualifying adjective of Vyasa, i.e, as Vyasa- 


Kashi—by which name hangs an interesting tale’ 


which has been told before in the pages of this 
An old sketch map of Pafichakroshi, 
in the possession of a Nagara Brahmana family 


magazine. 


resident in Benares for many generations, also 
includes these tracts. Finally, there is a living 


tradition of a Maha-paiicha-kroshi also, with a 


perimeter of eighty-four kroshas, and including - \ 


such distant shrines-as those of Shula-tank-eshvara 
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to the south, Markandeya to the north, and 
Yageshvara-natha to the east of the town (eighty- 
four being another mystical and symbolical 
number indicating the more important types of 
bodies through which the soul has to evolve). 

All this would be in accord with the topo- 

graphical verse quoted above. The shrinkage 
possibly began. with the exclusion of Sarnath, 
with the commencement of the failure of and 
by reaction against that revival and reformation 
of true Hinduism which, after having flourished 
and served its purpose for its allotted span of one 
thousand years, in its turn degenerated into a 
sect, and then began to be known as Buddhism. 
“The ancient views do not accord with such 
shrinkage. So far from being thus materialis- 
tically narrow were they—and in their revival 
is the'only hope of the revival of genuine Hindu- 
ism—that according to them the real Kashi is 
superphysical and spiritual rather than physical or 
material. 


ar dane Wg agaeat a TT SA 
rat sea ULM Ae Al ASAT a quae fa 
Brat arate la eras ATTACTA: | arsta- 
an TTUNTASAT | USHA SATA SCAT TT 
staat stale sta 1 aisfae: area 
afaiga at \ Lacarar aleai (some read ST€QT) 
a eT aiatea a | a { ATU Fr a at: 
aia 1 SAAS RIT altadifa aa 
Te wate | warigrHa eT aga - 
atte ( or Radia ) Aa aay Cc aia: ) 
waite | HAAAUITA Talat saci | aalt- 
WUeT T Tease aa Tat ReT atEa 
a airaaaira \- uae ata wert aaa 
STURT Etat | ASG SIUST atet | 


Rateatt erases Upanishat.) 


i ‘$ Atri questianed Yajfiavalkya : : ‘How may 
‘teedgnise this Immortal, Infinite, Einmanifcst, 


Ever-Blissful Self?” He answered: ‘Meditate 
on Him in the region which ‘He. never leaves 
wherein He always abides.’ ‘ Which is diet 
region?’ ‘Varanasi (the central portion of Kashi) 
between Varana and Nasi...... the junction-point 
of the two eyebrows and the root of the nose; 
at this point of junction,@i@, this world touches 
the other. The knowers of Brahman, perform- 
ing their @%af- meditation here, attain to the 


clear vision.’ ” 


Again :— 
fasatmaaa st a Oeray aaa eett | 


qaz aIgaa aa at ATR afHnteaa ll 
(Quoted in the Shabda-kalpadruma.) 


And Qetarala Aatfacrady starrer Aar | 


- ata faa ast Tet eaAy RT Il 
Al TIAL WAST Ta ATTA waar | 
aaaeMAT AASAat (Fat eT 
ATH AT saaAT at Tal wata fe Il 

(Kashi-khanda, ch. V.) 
areal THEM TART HAST | 
AMAT T TAMSA Aaa TA {eau tl 

aq aur fe fsrot aadt at areca: | 
\ HafaBSeTeA AalSuTicgata FU 
HIMta RATIA YaaT VET 
aaNet aA al 
qatar a aCARS aalay 
qUifa asa aisarsqawa UtA: lt 


(Ibid. VIL) 

"Briefly, the body of man is the temple of 
God; herein are all the Tirthas, the holy pla- 
ces, in diving form; Spirit and Matter meet and ~ 
combine in this living tabernacle ; and herein, 
again, in a way, the Finite and the Infinite 
touch each other more closely at special 
centres than elsewhere ; meditation on anc 
recognition of the Supreme is mc 
at gud Py means. ml cert e 
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forms and colors, is best through the eye and 
audition of sounds through the ear ; and the 
centre between the eye-brows is the penulti- 
mate centre, so that when the consciousness of 
the individual has vitalised it and begun to func- 
tion in it, he is certain to attain that high spirit- 
ual condition which is known as Moksha, after 
the falling away of the physical body. “The 
Brahma-nadi, the Sushumna-nerve, is the co- 
efficient, the prime vehicle, of Chit-Shakti, Con- 
sciousness, whereby all things are illumined ; 
hence it is the Kashi, the illuminator. It lies 
between the Ida-nerve symbolised by Asi and 
the Pingala-nerve symbolised by Varana. Hara 
(Vairagya. embodied) reveals the secret of the 
Supreme to the soul that has achieved this region, 
at the moment of his quitting the body of flesh. 
This triplet repeats in another form the triad of 
Sarasvati, Yamuna and Ganga, which respectively 
correspond to Rajas, Tamas, and Sattva, and 
constitute the steps of the ladder of experience 
along which every soul has, willy-nilly, to pass 
down from and ascend back to Brahman. They 
form the beateous arms and the long braid of the 
divine maiden with the dancing liquid eyes of, 
Lolarka and.Keshava, whom we call Kashi.” 
Again, that Kashi which is eternal, inde- 
structible even during mahapralayas, is :— 
TAHITI ATT eaqizadiatady 
fan a fazat agiqe adr fag: 0 
“ Five kroshas in extent, sprung’ from the 
feet of Primal Purusha and Prakrti who ever 
abandon it”—for the seed-qeqe or arat of 
the fivefold world of sounds, touches, sights, 
tastes and smells, is eternally present in the con- 
ciousness of Subject-Object. And this Kashi 
is-appropriately located on the Universal Stream 
a ae eo at that part of it where it is 


TUaTAlSal, where it flows ‘northwards as up- 
wards, in the Fravaq soul which. has _ turned 


away from the outward world and directed its | 


gaze inwards. (Incidentally this also helps to 
mark the boundaries of the outer Kashi, for the 
stream runs in a northerly direction, from Shila- 
tank-eshvara to Markandeya, about thirty cH), 


Soe Eye has also sung : 


aalfta re: qearratta: 
ar al aaat afeantieear a l 
Vara fama fe wat 
AT HAASE ATA TRAT Ul 
«“ The retirement of the mind from the cravings. 
of sense, and calm and contentment—these are the 


true Manikarnika ; the limpid stream of unerring . 


knowledge is the real Ganga ; and the luminous 
consciousness of the identity of the ‘individual 
with the Universal Self is the real Kashi.” 

' And the scriptural books are'strong in their 
warnings against the self-deception and the other- 
deception that salvation can be attained. cheaply 
by the mere external death of the body in the 
external Kashi, without the death of the lower 
and baser nature in the internal Kashi. That 
repentance which is without confession and. ex: 
piation, that. qtaIe , which. is not strong 
enough to proceed to TeQ(qa and aTaLeT, 
will ot secure forgiveness of sins. ‘ 

7 WA GITEET erates l 
@ tala Al Taeata: Ya: DAAAAa: ll 
at a faga: AUT atiaret fara: | 


aadtasary eata: qa Ata Ta a: tl 
( Kashi-khanda, ch. VI. ) 


“The washing of the body of flesh in any 
or all the waters, is not washing enough. ‘The 
mind must be washed_clean.” 

Seg ata Gar aa arataiaataaeE: | 

Mat dra ataeta gar agar Wl! 
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gatas vate fAagteaaa: TH | 
naa aiad ofa ate creas Ul 
(Ibid.) 
« Truthfulness, and forgiveness, and control 
of the senses, and wisdom and patient persever- 
ance and service of others—these are the true 
Tirthas, the ferries by which the soul may ‘cross’ 
beyond the iIlsof life. The Tirtha of all Tirthas 
is the purity of a loving mind.” 

’ At the same time, because Spirit and Matter 
are always inseparable and always go together, 
therefore every mood of Spirit has a co-efficient 
in a mode of Matter, and soul can never mani- 

fest without body, and devas must have vigrahas, 
and therefore particular places and parts of ex- 
ternal Nature have also particular influences and 
qualities, for helping or hindering the souls of 
their inhabitants. 
dtararafe atatat gers KITA FETT | 
AAT UUCEASAT: Hi aAeHeaAAAT: LAAT? lt 
aut GMsTgaM: HAL FLAAAT- SAAT | 
TTA AAT TA? afaaed Ft aTET Me 
qiaElegqatat a atarat FIaat LAal \ 
ACMIT Wag aay Aaay A AcaT: | 
suaraly a: kala @ ana Tat way I 
“As some parts of the living organism are’ 
nobler than the other parts, as the head is fe-_ 


puted the noblest of them all, even so some | 


spots of the earth have greater virtue than the 
others. Because of specjal emanations and force- 
radiations from special spots on the earth’s sur- 
face, and because of the peculiar magnetic Virtues 
of special streams and waters; and yet more 
. because of the abiding on and near them of. vir- 
- tuous Munis, who radiate from their holy persons 
the literal ‘odors of sanctity,’ andact as founts 
of ~wisdom—because of these do the various 
‘Firthas obtain their holiness and power to help. 
2 


He who bathes in both, the inner and the outer 
Tirthas, he, without fail, attains to the regions 
of highest happiness.” a 
The last sentence suggests an important as- ~ 
pect of the pavitra-puris, the Seven Sacred Towns, 
which, in greater or lesser degree help the soul to 
moksha, Kashi being the foremost of them. It 
is well-known that without spiritual wisdom and 
illumination there is no moksha, no emancipation; 
from the fetters of doubt, ignorance,  supersti-: 
tion and sorrow. 
Wa. AAA qr: | iw Gite 
ate alata GEN Waaiae farara | (Gita): 
And where is such knowledge more likely 
to be found than in the Temple-Towns speci- 
ally devoted for long centuries to the accumula-' 
tion of such wisdom? What the University’ 
towns are to modern civilisation, that, and more, 
were and-are the ‘Sacred Towns’ to the ancient 
civilisation. They combine secular with divine 
knowledge. Their very atmosphere is redolent 
of the spiritual perception—in some, as in Ma= 
thura-Vrndavana and Iwaraka, specially tinged: 
with bhakti; in others, as perhaps in’ Kajfichi, 
with éarma ; in still others, Avantika (Ujjain): 
or Maya (Haridvara) and pre-eminently in Kashi, 
with vairagya and jfdna. 
As the seed of a fruit with its. own 
taste and flavor, if given the chance, develops a: 
well-defined and complex organism which wes 
so every long-lived civilisation with: 


specifics 


call-a tree, 
its peculiar soul-mative, its atstaa, its keynote, 2 
its ‘ruling passion,’ naturally develops whaticwe* 
call its own characteristic culture. A complete; 
culture means a complete: system (i) of beliefsjo 
(ii) of ideals, and (il) of customs, in accord with 
each other, which permeate and govern all; 


the departments of its life, individual aug comnin alge 


z { ie 





a 


lo 


nal, more or less consistently. The Indo-Aryan 
culture, from some standpoints, has been one of 
the completest ever evolved. Its beliefs, its aspira- 


"tions and its practices, in correspondence with the 


three aspects of manifested consciousness, have 
been elaborated and co-ordinated together, wea, 
purposefully ; vand; in it, all aspects and parts of 
human and even other life, in this and in other 
worlds, have been articulated and synthesised 
together most carefully, into the unity of an 
organic whole (defined in its parts and yet very 
elastic) which is in correspondence with the 
organic unity of the whole of Nature, and of that 
Consciousness whose Nature ( €@{¥Ta ) it is that 
is manifested in the Universe. The builders of 
this system—so decadent, latterly, alas |—saw 
all the various worlds and forces of Nature in 
the various powers and parts of Man and Man’s 
body (qay-Talet in S{ta-@z_ ) and read back 
the latter into the country of their habitat ; 
they deliberately planned some of their more 


and 


important towns and groups of towns on the lines 
of the same idea—of the microcosm and the 
macrocosm reproducing each other infinitely and 
infinitesimally. 

The various prescribed courses of pilgrimage 
—while they have their obvious external uses 
and virtues, in education by travel and broaden- 
ing of the mind—seem to have their superphysic- 
al and spiritual significance besides, as symboli- 
sing and indicating, to the qualified searcher and 
student, the routes of the chitta-atom along the 
various nerves, during Yoga practices. The 
peculiar feature (the specific ‘flavor and taste’) 
of this Hindi culture is its all-embracing com- 

prehensiveness of “Dharma”, that Complete 
Law of God, Man, and Nature, that Code of Life, 
which binds and holds. together this world and 
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the others avd the inhabitants of all, and « by 
duly following which Law alone, the soul can 
attain to fullest happiness here and hereafter 77 


qa sraqaa aaAS: TTA: | 
And so’ the Town of Kashi was deliberately 


planned, and was made peculiarly holy, (by per- 
petual consecration with religious observances 


and devotions and high and holy studies and | 


meditations), to correspond to that centre of the 
brain which is penultimate in superphysical im- 


‘portance and governs the heart (of Hinduism) ; 


and its temples and roads, as originally loca- 
ted and laid out, seem to correspond to the 
various important and strands of 
the nervous system which are the poten- 


plexuses 


tial instruments of ‘extension of human faculty ’ 
and of access to the subtler worlds —as even 
Thus the 
main street by which the bodies of the departed 
are Carried to Manikarnika, the central crema- 


current popular tradition tells us. 


tion-ground, is named Brahma-nala, i. ¢., the 
Brahman-nerve, the sushumnd mentioned in the 
verses quoted above, and repeatedly, in the 
Upanishats: Wad AH A ETALT aS ar 
areat FAA aMeaaHl ... AAaMTATa- 
eaqaita, (Chhandogya and Katha ) “by means of 
which principally the Consciousness bringeth the 
finite into contact with the Infinite, the individ- 
ualised aspect of Itself with the Universal aspect.” 
On a larger scale, the seven holy cities repre- 
sent the seven more important chakras, ¢. g., 
AACAITA SAT EAT Beale J Mae: | 
AGU sara ah E<a Alita fag: 
HAae Aaraayl aaraixaat aa | 
AM AG VIA BAU THaAsAAaqT are Il 
eaitergret waar aiat aqeaaraar | 
REI Wal Gaga away Il 


(7 araha- Purana.) 
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the sacred rivers represent the more 


And , 
powerful nerve-currents ; and the sanctified 
mountains, the larger organs. Of all these, 


Kashi and Ganga and the Manasa-Kailasa-Badarl 
region of the Himalaya are indicated in the 
old books as the holiest of the holies, as the 
heart and the sushumna and the head are in the 
living body. 

What wonder, then, that Ganga and Kashi, 
even with all their present-day soilings and de- 
filings, should be dearer to the heart of the 
Hindi than Macca and its holy tank to the 
Musalmin, than Rome and Tiber to the Ro- 
man and the Christian, than Jerusalem and 
Jordan to the Hebrew, than Memphis and Nilus 

to the Egyptian, than Babylon and Euphrates 
to the Babylonian ! Is it self-complacence to say 
‘dearer’? Perhaps not! For the love of the 
others was and is largely ‘physical,’ ‘national,’ 
‘political,’ ‘historically’ religious; while the 
Hindi’s is all that, and is ‘superphysically” reli- 
gious besides, in a very high degree—for in the 
case of no other, if we are not much mistaken, 
have the Gods of the other worlds made public 
with the Elder Men of this— 
as they have done im the case of Kashi—to give 
special facilities to the souls that start from 
. aparticular station on their long journey into 
those other worlds. Here, in Kashi, the Gods and 
the Elder Rshis have made express compact to 
help each other ! - 


agreement 


QUeTL HlaAa: Sq: TeAACeT | 
But let not this loye become short-sighted | 
Let it not narrow the bounds of Kashi in the 
sub-conscious endeavour to exclude, in the ‘spirit 
Of self-righteousness. Let it hold fast. to the 
Sentre, no doubt, but letit expand always, to in- 
clude Practically ever more and more souls and 


bodies within the pale of Hinduism and its 
Organisation of the whole Human Race which 
is so complete theoretically. 


Only by diligently including of whatever of 
good and true we may find anywhere, not by 
excluding of any such, can Hinduism grow young 
and strong again, can those lost secretsand Tweq’s 
of the Vedas now hazily sensed by us through 
the dim mists of vague traditions, become open 
and vivid and bright again. Will they «ever 
become so again? Will the new University 
help on this work of the revival of the enfee- 
bled spritual heart of Hinduism, by bathing it in 
the vital streams of solar radiance, of praza from 
the other worlds drawn thence unfailingly by — 
the persistent prayers of Faith and Knowledge ? 
Will western civilisation help on this work and 
profit by it in turn, stretching out eager hands to 
catch not the far-off but the very near interest of 
such happy tears and /oving labors—or shall all the 
civilisation of this sad earth, old and new, perish 
together in such vast and frantic struggles as are 
now afoot for the fleeting things of sense and for 
the poisonous pleasure of the feel of superiority f 
‘We must continue to hope. Wee live by it. 
We die otherwise. We must hope, and we must 
work also, and work in the right spirit, the spirit 
of love which will expand ataatiaedt saret all 
round from its centre, spread ‘illumination’ on 
all sides. 


If we work in this spirit—to come to prac- 


tical details—the site now selected-for the Hindi sae 
University would, before many years are past, 


realise a suggestion made by the objector, reg 


er that site alto 


ing another site, ‘by extending ov 
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filled up with the grounds and buildings of half- 
a-dozen Colleges, all lying not only within the 
Pajicha-kroshi area, but, a good many of them, 
at least, even within the Pachkosi-road, and form- 
ing a grand sweep of buildings which would 
enclose the southern end of the town as within 
the curve of a tender arm. . 


It may be interesting to mention here that 

one of the comparatively recent ‘seers’ of Hindi- 
dom, Tulasi Dasa—a reincarnation of Valmiki as 
popular tradition would have’ it—has left behind 
‘a prophecy that Kashi would grow again south- 
wards, upstream, in which direction is the site 
selected, So the site-seeking members of the 
‘HH. U. S. were told by one of the occupants 
with a regretful smile of resignation—regretful 
because of his own coming dispossession, smil- 
ing and resigned because of the coming fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy, and the better hopes of a 
‘better Hinduism. . Another fair-sized area of 
suitable land is being taken by the H. U. S., in 
the southward direction, whereon it is proposed 
to plan out a ‘model’ village, into which the 
‘dispossessed occupants of the habitations dotted 
‘about on the University site would remove, 
‘gradually, with a minimum of inconvenience to 
‘themselves. More than half of this population 
lives by wage-earning in the town ; theremainder 
‘is agricultural ; but, it is expected, a good many 
of these will easily change to the wage-earning 
_occupations of their cousins and. relatives, and 
be provided with ample work, for years to come, 
‘on. the structures of the University. 


By another coincidence,” the Municipal 


Board of Benares has also, simultaneously with — 


_ .the, discussion of the scheme for the Hindi Uni- 


sversity, been considering plans for town-exten- 


-sion, in the, same, southern direction in the shape 
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of a garden-suburb, (on lines successfully tried 
in some other large towns, in recent years). This 


extension, if decided on, will bring the outer skirts” 


of the garden-suburb into a continuity with the 
University grounds. 


In conclusion it may be mentioned that | 


various other considerations also have had to be 
taken into account by the H. U.S. in select- 
ing the site chosen, beside the primarily import- 
ant one of that long-established religious sentiment, 
which ‘requires inclusion within the Pajicha- 
Kroshi area as well as the closest and most un- 
obstructed possible proximity to the Ganga. 
These other considerations, zsthetic, sanitary, 


educational, though secondary, have yet their | 


innegligible importance from the practical 


standpoints of S44qT<. All these taken to- 


gether pointed to the site chosen as the most 


suitable of the five possible ones that were 
carefully inspected by the members ofthe H.U.5., 
even though it is, economically, likely to prove 
more expensive to acquire than some of the 
others ; and it should also be noted, the Hindi 
public have been acquainted with this choice for 
over a year now. 


It seems time for us, now, therefore, when the 
date of the laying of the Foundation Stone has 
also been fixed, to cease from further discussion of 


“bros and cons, and gladly and eagerly to help. on 


the work of building up the new Home of the 
very -ancient Vidya-pitha of Kashi, where the 


thighest ideals and the finest culture of genuine 
-Hinduism may take birth anew to enter on a long 
‘period of .rejuvenescence, even as the Sun <be- — 


cometh newly young every. morning. 
Wal at Waist AaATA: | 
~.. Buacavan: Das. — 
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HOLY UMAPURI. 


If there is any country in the world that has 
reason to be proud of its old customs, manners, 
institutions, and traditions, that country is India. 
The subject I have chosen for this short essay 
is an instance of an ancient traditioa, which may 
be of interest to my readers, and may perhaps 
astonish those who do not happen to be familiar 
with it. 

According to the Hindu Mythology every 
equa, or burning—ground has its own attend- 
ant—a low caste pariah—to keep watch over 
the burning corpse ; but to this rule there 
is one, and only one, exception. 

In the heart of the fertile delta of the holy 
river Kaveri, there exists a beautiful village 
Umiapuri, otherwise called Umiayalpuram, due 
west from Kumbaconam. 
less beauty, and its name clearly bears witness 
to its having been ruled by SAT or Parvati, the 
wife of Shiva, andthe mother of the whole 
world. Its magnificent situation added to other 
causes gives it a unique position. It affords the 
conditions not only of village life but also of 
town life. The majority of its inhabitants are 
Brahmanas, who are well versed in the Vedas 
and Shastras. It once had the reputation of being 
an oriental Italy, for even a child would sing 
merrily, and show a special natural aptitude for 
music. But I do not wish to dwell on those 
points just now; let meat once come to the 
Cause of its holiness. 

This village has a burning-ground for Bra- 
_ hmanas which is considered very holy. It is 
surrounded and shaded by “many majestic bam- 
boos and native teak trees with their graceful 
. foliage, intertwined with green creepers. But 
the cause of its being considered holy is that 
there is no pariah employed there to attend on 


It isa place of spot- * 


lie. 


the burning corpse ; moreover no pariah is even 
allowed to go inside it. The reader will, no 
doubt, raise the following question, who else 
will take care of the corpse while it is being 
burnt? Incredible as it may seem, within 
the burning-ground is placed an idol of Vijiie- 
shvara, who is believed to act the part of the 
pariah. The Brahmanas place in front of it, 
the “‘Brahmadanda DDakshana,” or the wages for 
the pariah ; they then distribute the money 
among the Brahmanas and quietly return home. 
On the next day the corpse is found to be com- 
pletely burnt to ashes. This may seem to be 
a mystery, but the custom is observed even at 
the present day, and the following tradition is 
associated with it. 

It is said that when Jatayu, the king of birds, 
who sought to prevent Ravana from carrying 
away the beautiful Sita, was killed by Ravana, 
Shri Ramchandra performed his obsequies in 
this spot, which therefore became exceedingly 


holy. Even in Benares the Rudrabhimi is 


attended by Virabahu, a pariah, and on that — 


account this village Uméapuri is considered by. 


“some to be more sacred than Benares itself. 


A temple has been built there called Kashi 
VishvanathaswAmy Koil. The God Vishvanatha 
is supposed by some to have left Benares for this 
‘more holy place—Umapuri. Hence it is the 
resort of many Brihmanas and is visited by 
many pious travellers. 

This small village is in the midst of very 
The Kaveri with its mild 
so the 


beautiful scenery. 
and holy waters glides smoothly by it, 


ground is always covered with a natural green 


oe Shes 
carpet, on which the innocent cows and! oxen. 


he ehoe. 
At break of day many Brahmaché 
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the Saimaveda with a melodious cadence, which 
is nothing else but Samagana and inspires the 
audience. After having finished this daily’ task, 
they go to the river with their Guru who 
They then bathe 
in the river, pluck flowers for piij and return 
home. 


advises them in various ways. 


It is then very pleasant to. see them 
with their clear countenances, and with streaks 
of Vibhuthi—the holy ash,—on their bodies. 
When they reach home, they set themselves to 
perform their daily tasks, and thus- spend their 
time in happy and useful work. 


In the morning hundreds of women may be 
seen stepping gracefully along the road to the river. 
They then bathe in the river and return home, 
bearing on their waists the water jars, with a beauti- 


ful, innocent, and humble expression on their faces. 
€ 


e 
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In the evening the scene is again very pleas- 
ant and attractive. The cattle return home 
with their young ones; the gentle breeze from 
the green valleys, the soft murmuring of the 
waters of the Kaveri, the sweet warbling of birds 
and the fragrance of flowers in the Nandanavana 
fill the air with sweet scents and sounds. There is 
on the bank of the river a beautiful garden, con- 
sisting of many cocoanut trees, interpersed with 
luxuriant plantain and various other trees, and 
smiling with flowers of many gay colours known 
for their beauty and fragrance ; and when the 
night comes, and men and birds and beasts all 
retire to rest, holy UmAapuri lies shrouded in 
a mantle of silence, which seems to add to the 
sacred peacefulness with which it is ever filled. 


U. S. Jacants. 


ORISSA AND HER REMAINS, ANCIENT 
A CRITICAL STUDY 


(I). Hisroricar Srupy (Continued from Vol. XV. page 332) 
; (iv) Buddhism and Caste (Continued. 


Having established that caste in Buddha’s 

itime was a developed institution, and that the 
theory of Professor Rhys Davids of “ caste in the 
making” at that period cannot stand in the 
face ofa whole body of facts which point to the 
existence of caste, \ We now proceed to examine 
the attitude of Buddha towards that institution. 
Did he attempt in any way to disturb the 

- prevailing social arrangements, by formulating 
meee gee scheme of reformation of Hindu so- 
, which ‘involved the abandonment of 
ste system ? We haye seen that there is 
x of ‘scholars who hold that Buddha did 
eally = a smaeede ‘against caste 5, and there 






are others who ferlere Buddha to have been 
a philosophic opponent of Hindu social distinc- 
Thus Professor Mill, 
quoted by Mr. Spence Hardy in his Manual 
of Buddhism (p. 79), designated Buddha as ‘Sa 
philosophical opponent of popular superstition 
and Brahmanical caste.” Similarly, Professor 
Rhys Davids, whose theory that during Buddha’s 


tions based upon caste. 


time there was no properly organised caste in 


India we have already discussed .at considerable 
length, declares :—‘*Had the Buddha’s views on 


the whole question won the day, the evolution — 
of social grades and distinctions would have gone — 
_ on in. India on lines similar to those it followed 
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in the West, and the caste system of India 
would never have been built up.”* It is clear 
that these scholars attribute to Buddha the réle 
of a reformer of Indian society, or an expounder 
of such doctrines and principles of religion and 
life as were subversive of the then existing 
social order. We propose to demonstrate that 
both views are erroneous. We shall deal with 
the subject under the following heads :— 

(1) Buddha and his message. 

(2) Twofold aspect of Buddha’s message ; 
Buddha’s attitude towards society and 
the world at large. 

(3) The Buddhist order of Monks ; general 
considerations affecting caste. 

(4) The Buddhist Laity ; did they renounce 
caste and forma separate community 
or Samaj ? 

(5) Buddha as upholder of ancient law and 
tradition. 

(6) Buddha and the Brahmanas. 

(7) Caste and the question of Buddhist 
persecution. 

(1) Buddha and his Message. 

To understand properly what Buddha’s 
"message truly was, it is necessary to state and 
consider the nature of the Master’s early strug- 
gles and aspirations. In one of the holy texts 
there isa description which takes us back to 
his youthful days. Buddha was speaking to his 
disciples. ‘** With such wealth was I endowed, 
my disciples, and in such great magnificence did 
I live. Then these thoughts arose within me. 
S weak-minded, everyday man, although he is 
himself liable to decay, and is not free from the 
Power of old age, feels horror, revulsion, and 


at) 
Dialogues of the Buddha—by T.W. Rhys Davids 
1897, p, 107, ete 


disgust, if he sees another person in old age ; 
the horror which he then feels recoils on him- 
self. also am subject to decay and am not 
free from the power of old age. Should I also, 
who am subject to decay and am not free from 
the power .of old age, feel horror, revulsion, and 
disgust, if I see another in oldage ? This would 
not be becoming to me. While I thus reflected, 
that 
buoyancy of youth, which dwells in the young, 


my disciples, in my own mind, all 
sank within me. A weak-minded everyday 

man, though he be himself liable to sickness, 

and is not free from the power of disease,’ and 

so on,—then the same train of thought, which 

has been stated regarding old age and youth, 
follows in reference to disease and health, and 
then in regard to death and life. ‘ While I, 

my disciples,’ thus ends this passage, “thus reflect- 

edin my mind, all that spirit of life which 
dwellsjin life, sank within me.’” (vide Oldenberg’s 
Buddha). ; 

Such was the state of the young prince 
Gautama’s mind ; and when the birth of a son 
was announced to him, he exclaimed: —“ Rabula 
is born to me, a fetter has been forged for me.” 
He must leave the world, and lead an ascetic life, 
and struggle for the attainment of supreme per-_ 
fection. “In his palace he was surrounded by 
beautiful gaily-attired handmaids, who sought to 
dissipate his thoughts with musicand dance; but he 
neither looks upon nor listens to them, and soon 
falls into sleep. He wakes up at night, ‘and =~ 
sees by the light of the lamps those dancing- — 
girls wrapt in slumber, some talking in their 
sleep, some with running mouths, and of others _ 
again the clothes have. become disarranged and 
expose repulsive deformities of the body 
this sight if was to him as ifhe were 
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burial-place full of disfigured corpses, as if the 
house around him were in flames. ‘Alas ! 
danger surrounds me” he cried, ‘alas | distress 
surrounds me ! Now is the time come for me 
to go on the great pilgrimage.’” And the 
prince departed from his ancestral kingdom, 
leaving behind wife, son, and all other worldly 
attractions, to lead the life of a friar, and dis- 


cover ‘the deliverance from death.” 


Then came a period of seven years of 
enquiry, during which he first submitted himself 
to the guidance of two successive spiritual 
teachers to find “‘the highest state of sublime 
the 
But he remained unsatisfied, 
He left the 
company of those teachers, and travelled alone 
to the town of Uraveta (Buddha Gaya). “‘ Then, 
© disciples, I thought within myself :—truly 


repose,” the “unoriginated, the Nirvana, 
eternal state.” 
and far from the desired goal. 


this is a charming spot of earth, a beautiful 
forest; clear flows the river, with pleasant 
bathing places, and | fair lie the villages round 
about, to which one can go; here are good 
quarters for one of high resolve, who is in search 
of salvation.” There in the woods of Uraveta 
he lived for some years under the severest dis- 
cipline, performing austerities and penances, 
‘waiting for the moment when the superna- 
tural illumination should come‘upon him.” At 
last, “one night the decisive turning-point 
came, the moment wherein was vouchsafed to 
the seeker the certainty of discovery. Sitting 
under the tree, since then named the tree of 
Knowledge, he went through successively purer 
aes and purer stages of abstraction of consciousness, 
eS until the ‘sense of omniscient illumination came 

im : in all-piercing intuition he pressed 
ehend the wanderings of spirits in 
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the mazes of Transmigration, and to attain the 
knowledge of the sources whence flows the 
suffering of the world, and of the path which 
leads to the EXTINCTION OF SUFFERING. And 


Gautama became the perfect one, the exalted 


one, the awakened, the enlightened, the holy, 
supreme Buddha, to whom the mystery of birth 
and death and suffering was exposed, one who 
found the way to DELIVERANCE. FROM DEATH AND 
SUFFERING. Referring to this moment of final 
illumination, Buddha spoke as follows:— 
I apprehended this, and when I beheld this, 
my soul was released from the evil of desire, 
released from the evil of earthly existence, re- 
leased from the evil of error, released from the 
Inthe released awoke the 
EXTINCT IS REBIRTH, 
finished the sacred course, duty done. No More 
Shall I Return To This World ; this I knew.” 
(Vide Oldenberg’s Buddha), 


evil of ignorance. 
knowledge of release. 


After this final illumination, this attaining 
of Nirvana and supreme bliss, came the period 
At Benares he delivered his first 
sermon to five ascetics who were once his 
associates in quest of salvation. Approaching 
the monks, he began,. “‘ Give ear, O Bhikkus ! 


of preaching. 


The immortal (amata) has been won (by me) ;. 


I will teach you ; to you I preach the doctrine. 
If you walk in the way I shew you, you will, 
ere long, have penetrated to the truth, having 
yourselves known it and seen it face to face ; 
and you will live in the possession of that high- 
est goal of the holy life, for the sake of which 
noble youths fully give up the world and go 
forth into the houseless state.’* Finally, he 


* Mahavagga—Translated by Prof, T. W. Rhys Davids, 
and Professer H. Oldenberg in the “ Sacred Books of the 
East” series, Vol, XIII, p. 92. 


“When 





THE STUDY OF 


he sacred truth of suffering, the sacred 


hed t 
Dee thirst 


truth of the origin of suffering through 
for individual life, the sacred truth of the extinc- 


tion of suffering through the extinction of birth and | 


death, through the extinction of rebirth (transmigra- 
tion), and the sacred truth of the path. which 
leads to the extinction of suffering, which is the 
sacred Right-fold Path. And throughout the 
whole period of his long career as a preacher, 
‘Buddha proclaimed the same message of deliver- 
ance from rebirth and suffering in different forms, 


CHOICE BOOKS ; - WY 


adapting the message to the needs and capaci- 
ties of his audience. From the day of “setting 
in motion the wheel of Law,” i.e. the delivery 
of the first sermon at Benares, to the day of 
the “Great Decease”” (Maha-Parinibbana) it 
was the same high spiritual theme, that of the 
attainment of the infinite, blessed life of Nirvana, 
through the extinction of the limited, transmi- 
grating, individual existence,: which formed the 


‘ subject-matter of the Master’s discourse. 


DeBenprRa CHanpRa Stnuna Raye 


(To be conte ) 


THE STUDY OF CHOICE BOOKS 


There is no end to the writing of books in 
this money-making age. Since the invention of 
printing, books have become gradually more 
numerous, and their number is now daily in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds. Literature has 
become a profession. Its sacredness is gone. 
The spirit of reverence for its greatness no 
longer inspires a student. Everybody with a 
little smattering of knowledge thinks himself 
eminently qualified to write a book, to cast a 
side-glance on this or that phase of life in a 
novel, without undergoing the exacting and self- 
denying toil of literary apprenticeship. 

There is no short cut, much less arly royal 
road to learning and a learned profession. One 
must walk with pilgrim steps and reverent feel- 
ings to the Temple of Knowledge, to the sacred 
Precincts of which ‘¢many are called, but few 
are chosen.” Great are the responsibilities of 
real authorship. ; ; 

Let us turn our eyes for a moment on the 
limitless field, of knowledge. “Life, piled on 


% lieu is all too shart to comprehend even a little 





of it. As we contemplate the vastness and the 
fulness and majesty of knowledge, we feel that 
it is an infinite sphere of which the centre is every- 
Ts it not 


Newton who said with profound humility and 


where and the circumference nowhere. 


sense of awe that he had been gathering pebbles 

and shells beside the sea-shore, whilst the great 
ocean of Truth lay all unexplored before him ? 

May we not cry like the Briton Mariner, 

“ Lord! a bark is so frail, and Thine Ocean 2 
so vast.” 

Still, in spite of the awful immensity of 
knowledge, the Ocean of Truth has been and 
is being “churned” by “mighty minds’ of ates 
times and climes; and gens and pearls of the 
first water are being given away to men with 
unrestricted generosity, that they may ‘be. trea 
sured up as priceless heritage. F 
in mind that it is the use or abu 
heritage that would tend toimake o 
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The world has changed beyond recognition. 
We 


‘shall risk our very existence if we fail to take 


We cannot afford to move in the old rut. 


count of the new forces, the altered conditions, | 


and the progressive spirit of the age. It is one of 
the most imperious demands of the Time-Spirit 
that we should acquire a large proportion of use- 
ful, life-giving, and emancipating knowledge. 
How are we to acquire it? To answer this 
question, let us think of the sources of knowledge.” 
None can deny that life is the school of man- 
kind, where if we do not learn, we shall learn 
nowhere. 
observation of men and things, and the know- 


Our living experience, reflection, 


ledge contained in books—all these constitute 
the best sources of knowledge. ° 

To deal with all the sources of knowledge 
1s beyond the scope of this little essay, which 
purports only to open questions, to indicate 
points, to sketch outlines, that the reader may 
think them out for himself. The aimless reading 
and carelessness in the selection of books which 
characterise most students, call forth our deepest 
regret and pity. A student must needs be told at 
the very outset what he ought to read, and what 
he ought not to read. Teachers and parents 
‘ought to keep strict censorship over a student’s 
library, and to allow nothing mean and enerva- 
ting to enter therein, On the contrary, they 
should encourage him by all possible means to 
keep fellowship with noble thoughts and with 
_the mighty minds of old, By all means he 
should be persuaded to eat of “the dainties that 
are bred ina good book.” 


It isa commonplace that good books are the 
ps Pers in ics ore hold up 
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then, you would ask how we can make a choice | 
among books which are not one, or two, but | 
their name is legion. In sucha case, what al 
seeker after knowledge ought to do, is to draw 
up a large programme of his studies, and, accord- 
ingly, to select the best books thereon. He 
cannot afford to read all that men’s ingenuity 
and wit have invented about the subject in hand, 

especially when such inventions have noth- | 
Books 
should be subjected to a severe process of elimi- 
Only those should take 
precedence of the rest, which are thoughtful, 
original, authoritative, and bear the impress of |. 
genius. Only those books should be your con- | 
stant companions, which fit in with your high 


ing of solid value or of striking merit. 


nation and selection. 





ideal of study. 

_ Systematic reading—reading with a definite 
end in view—goes a great way towards the culti- 
To stuff the mind with 
the contents of worthless books enfeebles the 


vation of the mind. 


intellect, and deprives character of enlightened 
motives. Io take up a book without a purpose 
isto throw away a golden chance of acquiring 
some valuable item of knowledge. Can we 


afford to do that? No! Never ! 


Life is a serious affair. We must not shake 
ourselves free from that keen sense of moral 
responsibility attaching to the gifts and talents 
with which God has endowed us. Life is full 
of promise and potency to him who has taken 
Yo quote a fine 


expression of Shakespeare as used by Hazlitt, 


the most serious view of it. 


life with all its gifts is ‘one entire and perfect 
chrysolite,” which, if analysed, breaks into a 
thousand shining fragments. Is it not a pity if we 
squander those shining fragments of life among ~ 
books which are trivial, inane, eyen noxious? 


O7 
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THE STUDY OF CHOICE BOOKS 


Should we waste our efforts to no end, and 
fatigue our minds without enriching them ! 


«A collection of books is a true University,” 
said Carlyle. 1 would like to add a little adjec- 
tive, “choice”, to his graceful saying, to clear 
up his idea. It would, indeed, be a beggarly 
university if all the unsifted printed stuff be placed 
therein. It is not the bulk or quantity, but the 

intrinsic excellence of a book, that counts. One 
" must remember that great books can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. Like angel’s visits, 
great men of genius who leave foot-prints on 
the sands of time, are few and far between. 
The 


a great argument, and are able to shape beautiful 


“few and fortunate” rise to the height of 


creations of thought and feeling. How many 
books are there of such intrinsic merit and con- 
centrated wisdom as the Bhagavadgita? Where 
can we find such sweetest songs as those of 
Surdas who, like Shelley’s Skylark, 

“Poured out his full heart. 

In profuse strains of unpremeditated art 2” 

Indeed, such things are rare—very rare—but 
loveliest and best. If you wish to hold a loving 
communion, withShakespeare, go to him directly. - 
Great will be your satisfaction and enjoyment. , 
If you wish to smother up all lively enjoyments 
. of study, go and read the innumerable things 
written on Shakespeare. 

It is quite impossible to master any branch 
of knowledge, for its ‘ample page is rich with 
the spoils of Time.’ All that man can hope 
for within the brief space of his mortal days is 
that he may, to an appreciable degree, enlarge 
his feelings, cultivate his understanding and ex- 
cond his moral vision, To reach this goal of 
life, the one thing ‘needful is that we should 
Choose such books as will ever serve as shining 


~ 
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lights to lead us on. It is not necessary to read 
everything that comes out of the press in order 
to pass for a learned man. Systematic reading 
will give more enjoyment and secure more prof- 
it than the acquisition of undigested knowledge. 
The curse of the present age lies in this—that 
ephemeral literature is throwing into the back- 
ground the great classics of the: present and the 
past. Things are read in hot haste. Learned. 
leisure and absorbing contemplation, which 
constitute the prime requisites of real study, are 
not the. virtues of this “practical” age of fitful 
fever and excitement. Over-much activity has 
clipped the wings of man’s thoughts and imagi- 
nation. Study is an intellectual business. It 
has nothing to do with action, affairs, and excite- 
ment. It can be effectively carried on only in a 
calm and restful atmosphere, with an undisturbed 
“saasal Aeadsat 
»” is the noblest ideal of study 


and _ dispassionate 
fafexatiaasa: 
of our ancient Rshis. 


spirit. 


It means that we ought — 
to ‘hear with a hearing ear and an understanding. 
heart’; that we ought to think oyer and over 
again; nay, we ought to be immersed in the 
deep and unbroken silence of meditation. 

To the truth of this grand utterance, “ That. 
mighty Orb of Song, the Divine Milton” testi- 
fies in his own inimitable expression, which ever 
rings in ourear. He tells us that he chose “the, 
quiet air of delightful studies” for many Years 
in order to qualify himself for the high vocation 
of a poet, ‘that he might leave something so 
written to after times that people will not will 
ing let die.’ ee 

Such an. 1 attitude as that. of Milton Li 


si9td c 





name. 
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THE SUPERPHYSICS OF THE GREAT WAR 


It is true that no course of human action, 
no solution of any problem in any department 
of human life, is wholly good or wholly evil. 
Good hides in the secret heart of evil, some- 
where ; as, alas! does evil in the heart of good 
also. 
taste of some sorrow; and the worst pain bears 


The purest joy leaves behind it an after- 


within its womb the seed and the promise: of 
some satisfaction. 
Gaeaaeat SF TMeaarat TaTA I 
fa RA PRAHAlA HAT SCAA Atleae: | 
AUT Ala Ass aged a axAT: | 
HRAMA Asa Megat HAUT aa: | 
| RATATAT: TAHA THA a: | 
@ saad ATwYy a Gh: Hensal 
( Gita.) 
‘What is right action, what is wrong 
action—even the wise are sorely perplexed to 
distinguish. He who sees each in the distant con- 
-sequences of the other, and real absence of 
action (absence of any real changein the aggregate 
total whole of the Universe) in both alti- 
mately—as taught by the Final Knowledge— 
he alone:sees well and truly, and he alone does 
all acts duly and with an: even’ mind,” for he 
realises that the World-Process is essentially 
made up of @q and seq, of opposites of all 
kinds, that «i it takes all kinds to make a world,” 
(wherefore ‘to ‘understand all is to forgive all’ ), 
and that every one should diligently discharge 
his duty of the moment, the nett total of world- 
activities remaining always the same. 
Short of this Final and Total View, the 
ae is “ever-present that “there are two 
_ sides to every question,” and that either side 
ternately acquires the greater importance ac- 
“as. we shift the limits of ‘space and time 


and circumstance in considering consequences, 
In the course of nature, disadvantages are always 
meeting their ‘compensations’ in advantages, 
and vice versa, everywhere. 

In Fiji, parents, when. they become feeble 
with old age, are, or at least were till recently, 
killed and eaten up by their own children, as 
a religious duty, and by the insistent wish of 
the parents themselves. . Horrible—from the 
civilised standpoint.; a.merciful release from the 
miseries of a helpless old age among a people that 
derive their livelihood almost exclusively from 


hunting and fishing, and a great ‘economic’ 


and ‘ biologic” advantage from the point of view 
of the tribe as a whole, in respect of ‘efficiency.’ 

What seems more harmless, nay right and 
proper and: indeed due, than to give alms to 
the poor? Yet economists tell us, and tell .us 
not untruly, that in much almsgiving ‘is hidden 
a potent encouragement to the vice of idle 
parasitism, and that charity, intended to relieve 
and diminish. poverty, in the long run ‘increases 
itand spreads it wider. The fifty lakbs of 


‘professional mendicants’ of the India of oy 


day are living testimony. 


What. duty of the poverciont seems clearer 
than to diffuse widely the benefits of ‘literacy’? 
Yet it is pointed out, and not altogether 


without good reason, that ‘literacy’ (as dis- 


tinguished from ‘ education’) is not an unalloyed” 


blessing ; that even in the wider sense of educa- 


tion, predominantly literary studies unfit rather — 
than’ ‘prepare the ordinary man for many of the 
more objective pursuits of real life and the’ 


avocations that’require physical activity; that 


the hostility, or at least incompatibility and 4 


‘disparity “of temperament,” between “intellect 7 
parity Pp ? 
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and ‘muscle’, ‘ thought ’and ‘action’, faat and 
ae is irreconcilable in more senses than one 5 
(qranalacrareat | Mundaka, 1. 1., Shankara- 
Bhashya); that it is not every one who can benefit 
himself or the state by the reading and writing 
of books or journalistic articles; and that it is 
not useful, or wise, or even safe to force the qz 
on the person who has not the nature of the faa. 

Even so, what can be more undesirable, 
more horrible than War? Yet there are many 
writers at the present time who are loud in 
praise of it as an effectual check upon luxurious 
effeminacy, as a tonic, a stimulus, an awakener, 
a promoter of mental health and dormant 
energies and new arts and sciences and dis- 
coveries and inventions. 

' So far as defensive war is concerned, obvious- 
ly none can gainsay its duty, its virtue, its hero- 
ism, its necessity. 

a nN a : Se AOS 

RUAAT Gaal UAT Qadsauigal | 

ait VIAAS: War BAT Tai l( 472/.) 

icp Tatil at Sarasa ITeH: | 

elararsgrra a aaa aCe Wl 
(Adanu.) 

“Two souls, O king! pierce through the 
: photosphere of the Sun and enter into Its Heart 
where’ is the abode of the Free—the soul of 
him who has achieved perfect Yoga, and the 
soul of the brave warrior who has fallen, face 
forwards, battling for a just cause. To lay down 
life in righteous defence of women and children 
and the aged wise and the milch-cows ‘that 
help to nourish the babies—this supreme sacri- 
fice wins at one stroke the highest results of 
long-perfected Yoga and heavenly bliss for even 
the out=caste.” 

It is true- there are wants who hold that 
€ven ‘defensive wat. is not right, ‘that it is better 





always to suffer wrong and resist not, e, 28, the 
followers of Count-Tolstoi, the Doukhobortskoi 
of Russia, the original Bahais of Persia, or, in 
a less extreme form, the Quakers; but Sanatana 
Dharma makes the right distinction and sup- 
plies the needed correction to this extreme doc- 
trine by saying that it is true and due only for 
the Sannyasi, and then too when the wrong is 
done to himself. Then it is right that he should 
“turn the other cheek.” For the householder, 
and yet more for the Kshattriya, and yet more 
when the wrong is done to a dependent, the doc- 
trine is ARATE AGEALA Ale, “ Therefore fight] 
O Arjuna!” Even the hermit is enjoined to in- 
terfere in extreme cases, on pain of losing his 
high status: — 


~ 


MAT: AACH Tat diatat ATTGT: | 
aaa Ha acag Maatserat TAT | 
; (Bhagavata.) 
As regards offensive war, there is naturally 
Those who feel 
strong, and confident of their ability to conquer 
aggressively, are loud in the praise of the duty of 
fatsasta, ‘world-dominion.’ As Tulasi Das says, 
Gata A ae att watz, herein Se 
the verse of the Bhagavata : 

qHeafamat ELA A TERT | 

Asiaat a. gitta aga: Gaysit TAT tl 

“The man of might will often flout the 
right quite recklessly ; the Fire-flame will devour 


much difference of opinion. 


everything and suffer not aon eo 
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Gates viHsd HI HA YAY | 

‘Even the mightiest must suffer to the full 
the appropriate consequences of their doings.” 
The cry of the weak is stronger than the sword 
of the tyrant. The sword cuts the body of 
the victim; the cry fastens upon the soul of the 


wrong-doer with greater torture. 


And so sick of this horrible 
that hasjbeen going on in Europe for a year 


slaughter 


and a half nearly, and of the tremendous 
waste of ilife and livelihood, are people by 
this time that, there is good reason to be- 
lieve, the bulk of. the populations of even the 
aggressive countries are wishing now for a ces- 
sation of hostilities ; and many think—the wish 
being father to the-thought—that- this, the 
greatest of all wars of history, will be the last 
also, because of its so bitter lessons to all the 
nations, and that the millennium will follow 
close upon its ending. 


[fit be permissible and useful to add to the 
conjectures on this point, not idly but with a 


practical aim in view, we may perhaps make 


an attempt to find out the bearing of the 
principles of Adhyatma-Vidya on the. problem. 
' If there were concerned only the present 
mood of those who are not actually engaged in 
fighting, and who have therefore leisure for other 
than the actively martial emotions, the present 
mood of the mothers, the fathers, the wives, the 
children of the bread-winners who are fighting, 
on both sides, then there is little doubt but that 
they are all united in raising one continuous 
and passionate cry to the heavens, “QO God ! 
when will it all cease ® and there is little doubt 
also that the longed-for peace and atifa: would 
be re-established before long and more perma- 
nently than ever before. But, it is quite cer- 
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tain, it is not only this present mood, and of such 
only, that is concerned. ‘Their other moods, 
in potentio, are also of account; as also the 


moods of others, who themselves not actually 


fighting, are yet actively helping on-the war; © 


and much more so, the passions of those who 
are actively fighting; and, finally, more im- 
portant than all others, the last passions of those 
who have gone to the other worlds direct from 
the fields of battle or from the hospitals. 


aq arta CATT We AAA RATTT | 
a aaa mle wat aRaafera: ll (Gita.) 
afaaeaag ATTA ratte TM TCATAT Th} 
AElAA QUART a aata i (Pr ashua.) 
aaa awh: GE HAUT 
fan aa aa faTHAeT | (Berhad, IV. 4. 6.) 
a mat: CAL HA CAL Mat: CAC FA TAT Il 
(Isha.) 
Sat: HMA wea adr asad 
YAAGA: tl (Shankara-Dig-vijaya.) 
' These verses of the Gita and of its origins, 
the Upanishats, state the superphysical law that 
seems to govern the problem. ‘The passions 
of human beings, their greeds and jealousies, 
their lusts for ‘wine, for 
‘flirting, finery and feel of power over men,’ 
for ‘zar, zamin o zan’, their areaTTT, faaqar, 
SATA, their consuming ambitions and rank- 
ling hatreds and undying wraths, as also their 
sublimely self-effacing compassions and deyo- 


women, wealth,’ 


tions and sacrifices and quenchless yearnings to 
protect and help—in short their loves and hates 
with their countless derivative emotions—these 
constitute the strong bonds which inescapably 


bind souls to each other, and form the electric — 


wires along which plays the soul-force (their 
Own essence) which unfailingly, exactly, accu- 
rately, brings about the adjustments of karmic. 
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consequences in pleasure and pain, by action 
and reaction, endlessly, between those souls, till 
the fire of the Final Realisation of the Unity of 
All gradually evaporates these passions and burns 
up the cords, and the electric wires fuse and the 
currents disappear in a Flash of Non-Separate- 
ness, and the souls are set Free, by realising that 
there is none else who compels. But till then 
the play goes on. The motley troupe of ac- 
tors, rogue-heroes and heroines as well as angel- 
heroes and heroines, tangle themselves up with 
each, other in marvellous complications, quite 
voluntarily, in this world-drama under the 
guidance of their own self-chosen Leader, the 
Great Playwright—Who is indeed the aggregate 
of themselves, their Oversoul, their Sutratma, in 
Whose Consciousness they all live and move and 
have their being. ;It is only when the Play- 
wright and the players are tired ofthe play, the 
sport, the lila, in which they have plunged and 
lost themselves, and recover fully the conscious- 
ness that it zs all make-believe and fun and 
maya,—it is only then that the play ceases, for 
the time being, and the sleep of pralaya 
reigns instead. Love and War (in their 
infinite shades) are the two only interests 
of all this life-play ; they are the very 
substance and of the wires with 
which the oversoul pulls the puppets of this 
Punch-and-Judy show to and fro; they are 
the only instruments of the law of Karma, and 
are invariably accompanied by their retributive. 
coefficients of joy and sorrow, happiness and 
misery, truimph and mortification. 
Barguat we: | Zagqaar Fa: | 
(Yoga Sitras.) 
According, then, as is “the ruling passion 
Strong in death”’—and only the passion that has 


essence 


ruled throughout life, or a strong reaction there- 

from to its opposite which has been long ma- 

turing under ‘the surface, has, a good. chance 

of being strong at the death also—such will be 

the rebirth of the departing soul, such its next . 

appearance in the succeeding scene and act, in 

surroundings fitted to manifest that passion and 

its train of consequences. If any variety of the 

mood of love is in the ascendant at that su: 

preme moment, then the next birth will bea 

loving one in appropriate environment. If, how- 

ever, any kind of hate prevails then, the conse- 

quent birth will be a hateful one also, In the 

words of the Upanishats above quoted, the de- 

parting soul, in the moment of profound trance 

that precedes the actual severance from the last 

centre of life (some say in the heart, some in 

the brain, some in the navel, all being connected 

by the Sushumné, suggest others in reconciliation, 

SACTFURA FT MTAAG HIE: etc, Bha- 

gavata) “reviews its whole past life and sums 

it up, saying to itself, ‘ Remember thy prevailing 

motive to which all else of thy life was subordi-. 

nated’, and then departs to the other world, with: 

its subtle organ-germs and faculties, (its biophorids 

and determinants, re-arranged like the coloured 

pieces of glass in a kaleidoscope, in a new adjust 

ment, a new seed of a new life), to manifestina  —_ 

new birth in this world in due time.’ . 4.) 5 
Now if there be any truth in these views, — 

their bearing on the problem before 1 : 

What are the probable results of this war 








these results clearly da it 
the emotional conditio! 





eA 


How many of the nations concerned crave for 
self-aggrandisement at the expense of others, asone 
openly does for THAAAT, for World-Dominion, 
for the opportunity of imposing its own super- 
eminent culture and type of civilisation on all 
the others? Does any, do most, of the nations 
and countries sincerely think of self-sacrifice, 
pure and simple? How many of them are 
maintaining a keen eye on the main chance, 
of a substantial share in the spoils? How many 

of the souls that are being deprived of their 
bodies violently and are flinging them away 
_lavishly—how many of these pass into the 
other worlds with thoughts of .“ peace on earth 
and good-will amongst men,” and how many 
in frenzies of wrath and bitterness, or terror 
and despair, or burning hate and maddening 


horror ? 


In times, places, and circumstances, like those 
which enframe the previous Great War, of the 
Mahabharata, while no doubt the psychological 
Causes of the war were the same as in this case— 
inordinate land-hungers, immense « jealousies, 
haughty arrogance and pride of power, and reck- 
less lusts of all kinds—yet also there was present, 
permeating the whole intellectual, emotional 
and physical atmosphere of Bharata-varsha, the 
thought ofandthe aspiration and the working 
for other and better worlds, the active and 
wishful recognition of other births, of the 
superiority of the spiritual over the mate- 
rial, of the superphysical ‘over ‘the physical. 
And, thus, most of the warriors, even while 
they slew each other, felt not unfriendly in their 
hearts, and, while regretting the circumstances 








( To-be continued. ) 
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which had made war inevitable, also took it as 
Kshattriya-duty and as not altogether unpleasant 
Kshattriya occupation ; to use the modern phrase, 
took it all as ‘good sport,’ in ‘the sporting spirit,’ 
The confession of Dhytarashtra is typical : 


STATE ae awa gate: 
ararsaga aan faata | 
amare aaa ele React 
gar fageatiea aur wera Ul 


“J know the rightand yet I cannot do it, 
I know the wrong and yet may not avoid it. 
As by some god hidden within the heart, I feel 
compelled and helplessly I act.” Duryodhana 
himself and his allies all well knew that his cause 
was wrong, and made no excuses and put for- 
ward no sophistries and moral myths—but quite 
frankly admitted they were wrong and fought 
for the sake of fighting. It has also to be borne 
in mind that only the Kshattriya population 
took part in the war. 

The result of this state of things was that 
the actors concerned recognised that they were 
only actors ina divine drama ; and so, after the 
play was over and the war ended, comparatively 
little bitterness was left behind, and the subse- 
quent peace on earth was a substantial one and 
lasted for a great many generations, and the 
warrior-souls from both sides also met together 


in the heaven-worlds on terms of the ’ most 


cheerful friendship and were very far from an- 


xious to return early to this planet of sorrows— 
if we are to believe the Mahabharata narratives. 


Do the soldiers of this Greater War pesca 


similar souls) ? 
: BuHacavan DAs. 





‘ 


horn, and the first ocean telephone call station 
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SCIENCE JSOTTINGS 


It does not always happen that the longer 


a thing is, the greater resistance it. can offer to- 


any force that may be brought to bear on it ; 
in some cases, indeed, extreme length is rather 
a source of weakness. (The Editor will perhaps 
say this is often the case with literary produc- 
tions | but we won’t listen to him.) Especially 
a very long object is generally much more likely 
to be bent than a shorter one. It is found, 
however, that the great ocean liners are much 
better able to resist the bending strain of the 
waves than the smaller vessels. It is stated by 
Sir John Lyle that when the waves are one-half 
of the length of the ship, and one-twenty-fifth 
of the length in height, the stress is but little 
more than in smooth water; but if they are 
as long as the ship, or longer, then the effect is 
much greater. As waves are rarely -more than 
500 feet long, whereas the great ocean liners are 


“as much as 800 or goo feet in length, the 


bending effect of the waves is comparatively 
little on them. 
* x 
At the approach to the capital of the island 
of Guernsey is a lighthouse which is entirely 
manipulated from a shore station more than a 


mile away ; Capital gives the following de- 


scription of it :— 

“The rocks of the locality, though made ex- 
tremely dangerous to navigation by the tidal cur- 
rents and eddies sweeping over and around them, 
‘are small in area, and, instead of an ordinary 
expensive -stone lighthouse, an 80-foot tower 
large enough for automatic apparatus has been 
built on Platte. Fougére, a rock submerged at 
low water. -This tower supplies a light, a fog- 


‘el 4 


ever established. The structure itself holds 
electric motors, air compressors, an automatic 
acetylene-gas plant and the telephone, and the 
apparatus is controlled through a submarine cable 
by a shore station a mile and a quarter away. 
A selenium cell near the lantern is connected 
to“an alarm bell at the shore station. If the 
flash every ten seconds is obscured by fog or fails, 
the bell rings ; and each blast of the syren is 
announced by another bell.” 

The original outlay for the tower and its 
equipment. was less than a fifth of “what a stone 
lighthouse would have cost, and two operators 
on shore take the place of four lighthouse 
attendants, 


Mdme Victor Henri, in her experiments at 
the Pasteur Institute has found that anthrax 
bacilli, when exposed to ultra-violet light are 
changed into two new forms of microbes, one of 
which produces a disease other than anthrax. 
It should be remembered that many disease 
germs are in reality very minute vegetable organ- 
isms, and hence may well be subject to the 
laws of evolution, just like other organisms, 
So the transmutation of disease microbes may be 
at least one cause of the altered virility in diseases 














that is sometimes observed, such as the decline of 
small-pox and yellow fever, and the rise of can- _ 
cer. All of which goes to show that th 
a unity underlying the diversity in the 
diseasé, just as in every other d 
manifested being. — 


a 
— 


E 
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of destroying the microbes of disease is to intro- 
duce into the system other microbes that are 
hostile to them, this is by no means the only or 
As Dr. Russel 
Wallace pointed out some time ago, even disease 


the best means we can adopt. 


germs may have their use, and the true path 
to health is not to stimulate the war that is 
constantly waged in our members by increasing 
the number of combatants by injections, but 
rather to live such a pure and wholesome life, 


both physically, mentally, and morally, that: 


undesirable germs will find nothing in us to 


attract them ; in that way we shall be able to 


HOW THE MOVEMENT GOES 


CENTRAL Hinpu COLLEGE. 
On the 1sth December last a very interesting 
and instructive lecture was delivered by Mr. A. C. 
Chatterjee, B. A. (Cantab), I. C. S., before the 
students at the College Hall, on the subject of 
co-operation.” Mr. Chatterjee is the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies in the United Provinces, 
and also a Fellow of the Allahabad University, in 
which he is an Examiner in Economics for the 
B. A. and M.. A. degrees. 
Mr, Chatterjee began by tracing the origin of 
the co-operative idea in human society, and giving 
a a brief history of the co-operative movement in the 
world. He ‘said that Robert Owen was the first 
man who started a co-operative society in England, 
and then went onto show how the co-operative 
idea expanded in different countries, reaching’ in 
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-sumers themselves. 


work satisfactorily, ifthe conductors bind themselves. | 































pass safely through the midst of infection. Asa 
matter of fact, we are constantly taking into. 
our system all sorts of. germs, both disease-germs 
and health-germs, with every breath we draw,, 
and which of these will be able to take root in 
us depends on the purity or otherwise of the: 
body, and also on the general trend of our 
thought. Cheerful, loving, devotional thoughts, 
are astronger protection against sickness than 
any number of drugs or inoculation ! It is when 
our thought is too much centred in ourself that 
we are most liable to all forms of disease. 


F. M. 


the economic value of co-operation. Looking to the 
fact that the economic condition of the countries to 
which the movement has extended has considerably 

improved, he is very hopeful of its results in this: 

country ; and as India is a very poor country, there — 
is the greater need for such a system ; moreover, 
it could be worked more profitably, owing to the 
cheapness of labour. The Government have of 
late been offering encouragement and facilities to 
the people to introduce co-operative principles in 
agriculture, industries and commerce, and to start 
co-operative stores, i.e., stores financed by the con- 
He observed that-in India it 
might appear very difficult for any co-operative: 
concern to compete with the hereditary traders and 
shopkeepers, for in their case their wives and. 
children, brothers and sisters, are often workers and — 
assistants without wages in their business. For thisy | 
reason. they can sell goods at much cheaper prices’ | 
than-one who has to conduct the business with the - 
help of paid employees: Mr. Chatterjee however | 
does not see why a co-operative concern | should not. | 


HOW ‘THE 
to work in strict accordance with certain rules 
previously laid down, such as abstaining from 
credit sale, etc. He quoted figures to show that 
the country has already been making progress 
every year in this direction, and pointed out that 
the Co-operative Credit Societies have done a 
great deal towards saving the agriculturists from 
the unmerciful clutches of the village usurer. The 
individual shop-keeper cannot be relied upon ‘for 
pure and genuine articles, but the co-operative 
societies can be. ‘The failure of several co-opera- 
tive societies in our country has been found to be 
due to apathy on the part of the conductors, who, 
because the business is co-operative, do not consider 
it anybody’s special work, and whose sense of 
responsibility is therefore impaired. 


The speaker’s remarks were brought home to 
us, when he suggested that we also should form 
a co-operative society and start a store to meet 


the demands of the students in the several hostels - 


attached to the C. H. College, on the lines of the 
stores connected with the Canning College Hostel 
at Lucknow, and the Hindu Hostels at Allahabad. 
We should thus not only enable ourselves to obtain 
genuine articles at moderate cost, but also begin to 
learn co-operation, and increase our business capac- 

"ity, a quality which is often found wanting in our 
countrymen. In this connection he threw out 
many useful hints as to the proper management 
of such a society. 


At the close of his address he invited questions 
from the students, some of whom took advantage of 
his courtesy, and cleared their doubts on several 
points, The Principal then: proposed a vote of 
thanks to:the learned speaker for taking so much: 
trouble, and giving the C. H. GC. students an op- 


portunity to Profit by his. practical experience in the 


paccalve movement for so ey) years. 
weer ht > 


‘ec Beis H.C. M.and S.C. G. 
; é 
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MOVEMrNT GOES 


a7 
Cc. H.C. BoarpErs’ Union, Cottece Brancu, 


The Boarders’ Union, College Branch, is Carrying 
on its activities with ever-increasing zeal and vigour, 
It ‘is very encouraging to notice that about twenty 
students take part in the debate every time, most of 
them belonging to the ist year class. On the oc- 
casion of the various meetings, the following subjects 
were discussed :—(1) ‘‘ Married lifeis better than. 
celibacy,” (2) “Genius thrives in a garret and dies 
in a palace,” (3) ‘‘Foot-ball is better than hockey,” 
(4) “Hostel life is bette ter than that of a day-scholar,” 
(5) ‘* Early marriage is detrimental to the cause of 
students,” (6) ‘Aurangzeb was a bad ruler of India,” 
(7) ‘‘Idleness is sublime.” Two combined meetings 
of the Schonl and College Boarders were held. 
On the occasion of the first meeting Professor Jay 
Gopal Banerjee, our most sympathetic and learned 
Professor of English, kindly delivered a very in- 
teresting and thoughtful lecture on “The problems 
of the present day with’special reference to student 
life.’ On the occasion of the second, Professor 
S. N. Bhattacharya lectured on ‘‘ Student life and 
its ideals.” This lecture also was keenly -appre= 
ciated. ; 

Towards the end of November, our Superin- — 
tendent, Professor Shyama Charan De, had to leave 
us on account of illness. He has now recovered, 
and is expected to come back in the first week of 
January. By the ‘remarkable one-pointedness and 
zeal, and the absolute lack of ostentation with 
which he works, and the saintly life he leads, he has, 
endeared himself to each and every boarder. The 
following’ is the text of the resolution which | 
pastas) have sent to Da — PGs = ila 
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tion of his health and energy, so that they may 
soon have the occasion of welcoming him.” 
I. D. T. 
Tue C. H. C. Hockry TEAM AT ALLAHABAD. 
This year we could take our hockey team only 

to Allahabad, the Jabalpore College whom we had 
challenged having found it difficult to give us a 
game. But our disappointment was more than 
compensated by a long stay of seven days at 
Allahabad, spent in playing well-contested matches 
so dear to the sportsman’s heart. We were put 
up at the Kayastha Pathshala, whose Principal, 
Mr. B. Sanjiva Rao, once of the C. H. C., simply 
overwhelmed us with his kind hospitality. 
Se We played first with our hosts, and, after a 
fairly contested match, ended the game with three 
goals to our credit. Next day we met the Ewing 
Christian College, and won an easy victory by 
four goalsto one. But the third day we were not 

the favourites of Dame Fortune, and the redoubt- 


i, Save us our first and last defeat in Allahabad 
he’ narrow margin of one goal. At ‘half 
ie” we crossed the field with honours easy, but 
e second half our opponents netted the ball and 
red the only goal of the match, when our first 











f his having’ been badly hurt in saving 








| he last match was played against the Students 
“Sporting Club which consisted of the veterans of 


" two, eae to one, and gained a great 













© of the strongest combi- 
all these matches the 


"the scoring was done b our veteran 
player Bhai oe = 5 









our stay at Allahabad, 
aris: time to come 





le Muir Collegians, after a very hotly contested = 


goal keeper had been relieved by another player on” 


» Allahabad student community. We won this 
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reference were made to the visit that we paid to 
the glass factory at Naini with Professor Rane and 
Doctor Taraporewalla. Here we would like to 
mention that all visitors to Allahabad ought to 
make it a point to see this factory. It is very 
interesting to see how the glass is prepared, and 
especially how it is blown into chimneys, globes 
and other things. 

The next place visited was the Agricultural 
College attached to the Ewing Christian College. 
We are very thankful to Professor Thompson and 
Principal Higginbottom for kindly showing us the 
whole farm, and explaining to us practically how 
improved methods in agriculture could profitably 
be adopted in India. Another feature of the tour 
was the grdnd banquet given by the C. H. C. Old 
Boys of Allahabad, -who.spared no pains to make 
our stay at that place a real pleasure. 

But what gave,us the greatest pleasure while 


at Allahabad was the interview with the Hon’ble 
Doctor Sundar Lal, who very kindly spared much 
of his valuable time to talk with us and showed a 
keen interest in our games also. 

And last, but not least; came the dinner given 
to us by the authorities of the Kayastha Pathshala, 
who took upon themselves to arrange for our board- 
ing throughout, notwithstanding our repeated pro- 
tests. Some speeches were made on the occasion, 
and we parted with warm feelings of reciprocal 
friendship ‘and love between the Kayastha Pathshala 
and the Central Hindu College. On our arrival 
in Benares a warm welcome was given to us in the 
form of hot tea at the house of B. Sita Ram Sah, 
the President of our Athletic Association. 


T. J. PurusHorram 
GOURINANDAN SHARMA. 
Hockey Captains. 


In connection with our tour to Allahabad I must | 


congratulate the captains for the splendid manner 
in which they conducted the whole affair. 
sportsmanlike behaviour of the players on the field 


and the excellent discipline maintained throughout is ° 
a thing of which the C. H. ©. may well be proud. 


M. B. RANE 


The 1 


Vice President, Athletie Association ‘ 
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THE BEST WHITE EYE POWDER 


(MAM{RA AUR SACHCHE MOTIYAUN KA SUFED SURMA, 
gg Examined by Dr. W. RB. Criper, F. 0. 8, M. B. A. 8., Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry, London 
and testified to by Assistant Surgeons, Hospital Assistants, Hakims of Rajas and Nawabs, Gazetted Otoare 
and others, respectable Government Officers, Taluqdars and Europeans, &c., &c. 

Copies of the testimonials will be sent for your kind perusal when your order is complied with. I have 
procured genuine Mamira at much expense from beyond the limits of Hindustan. 
THE SUCCESS OF OUR EYE POWDER IS IMMEDIATE. 


Please measure your eye sight first, and then use our Eye-powder; within a fortnight your sight will be sensibly siren 
and you will be convinced of its good effects, and benejicial results. 


(1) It cures all disorders of the eyes, and isa preventive remedy too; (2) renders the use of sfectacles unnecessary ; (3) 
improves the vision, and removes all eye complaints due to old age and Weakness ; ; (4) keeps the eye clean, and strengthens the eyes 
(5) cures watering ; (6) itching ; (7) redness; (8) pain due to overwork ; (9) removes dim sight ; (10) burning of the eyes; (11) 
enables those who cannot pass the thread through the eye of a needle to do their work without the least inconvenience ; (12) and 
cures Photophobia; (13) Conjunctivitis; (14) Ivitis; (15) Glacoma; (16) commencing Cataract, &c., &c, It is squally, beneficia 
to persons of all ages. The price is Rs. 3 per Tola, postage 4 Annas. , 
£ To be had of :—Niaam & Oo., New Chauk, Cawnpore. ‘ 
The following are some of those who have testified to the good effects of the EHye-powder :-— ; 
(1) Dr. E. Y. Rutter, R. D. M. P. L.-at London, (2) Dr. J. Drzewieck of Russia, (8) Dr. P. N. 
Banerji, L. M. 8. & Surgeon, Calcutta. (4) P. N. Banerji, Asstt, Surgeon (now at Meerut ). (5) Dr. 3, 
- N. Basu, L. M.S., Cawnpore. (6) Nil Madhab Roy, Esq., B. A., B. L., Judge, 8. C. C., Cawnpore. 
' (7) Bepin Behari Mukerji, Esq., M. A., LL. B., District and Sessions Judge, Gonda. (8) Shib Shankar 
Lal, Esq., City Magistrate, Mandlesar. (9) DhanapatJ.al, Exq., Dy. Collector, Unao, (10) Jopkantha ~ ~. 
aE Esq., Kamachha, Benares City. 
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USE “ANTI-RAT” and No RATS Will Trouble You. 








~ 












5 | RATS cause inconceivable dam P 


“AN TI=RAT”? acts on the msrincr of RATS and drives them ai 
Shops etc, WITHOUT KILLING THEM. ie 
: ( Harmless—No Smell—No trouble in use.) 
WHAT{OTHERS SAY ABOUT THE “ANT 

The Chairman, Municipal Board, Hardoi: “1 found 
rats...did not find any dead rat... They left instinctively. e 
os Ma Forster, Centrat Hidnu College, Be ap — ( 
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ALL-INDIA COMPETITION: 

The MYSTIC MAGNET by Dr, C. V. Raj, F, AMS. FT. Sy 

a specialist in Psycho-Therapeutics, has revealed the Secret 

of Success in the 20 fascinating lessons written in so simple a 

language that any one can understand them and apply to Suc- 
cess-Magnetism to attain the desired ends, 

It has enabled people to become masters instead of the blind 
Tool of circumstance. In short, it will give you a power over your 
fellowmen, confidence in yourself, Self-control, courage, calm- 
ness and sure hope of success. Price Rs. 1/4/o including postage. 
Send for it NOW. 25 per cent of the sale proceeds goes to the 
War Relief Fund. 54 per cent goes in [the shape of 200 Grand 
Money Prizes to the purchasers [of 200,000 copies within Decem- 
ber 1916], who send in best answers not exceeding more than 
200 words to this question:—“WHO IS A LEARNED Man?” 
How To Compete For the Prizes: [1] Send a remittance of Rs. 1/4]- 
to the New Thought Office, Rangoon, with your address in full 
In the M.O. coupon, [2] Study the Mystic Magnet and send in 
your answers accompanied by tlie M. O, receipt for varification. 
{3] Fulfil the above conditions and you are eligible for one of the 
Mystic Magnet prizes, which ranges from Rs. 3,000fto Rs. 25. 

- Prizes would decrease just in proportion to the sale, if the de-, 
sired number of copies are not sold, [4] Final decision of 
awarding prizes rests with author alone. : 

Address: DR. C. V. RAJ, F. A. M.S., F. T. S., 
NEW THOUGHT OFFICE, 20A-32nd St., RANGOON, 










PREPARING FOR MARRIAGE ? 


FOR 


Silks, 
(2) Benares 


tas. 





Then Note! 


(1) Suiting and dress 


Lace 
Saris or Cheeras. 
(3) Upper and lower 
cloths, and Phen- 


(4) Kashmir Shawls 
—Rs. 10 to 100° 
(5) Ordinary Shawls 
—Rs. 4-8-0. . 
(6) Superior Shawls 
—Rs. 9-0-0. 
(7) Silk Shawls—3 
yds. Rs. 4. 
4 yds. Rs. 5]-. 












Ses WRITE TO— 
THE INDIAN STORES CC., 
es BENARES CITY. 
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Rs. 1000/= 


Rs. 1k will be distributed among the subscribers of our 
Trilingual Ramayan of Valmiki_and the Trilingual Mahabharat 
in cash, watches and books. One or two volumes may be pur- 
chased monthly or complete sets ordered at once. a 
1 Volume monthly Rs. 2/9 by V. P. including all charges. 
2 Volumes monthly Rs. 5/ by V. P, including all charges. 
Complete Rs..35/- only V. P including all charges. i 
Note The Mahabharat 9814 pages, bound in 14 volumes @ 2/9 each, ~ 
The Ramayan 3128 pages bound in 4 volumes @ 2/9 each. 
It is easy to learn Samskrit text with the help of our English ° 
and Hindi Translations which are given below. | 


SALVATION AND ITS PATH, the views of Swami Satyadeva 
. true yogi. Price as 2/6 with postage. : 
PANCH RATNA or 5 JEWELS (Samskrit and Hindi) 
Ist part: 42 stotras or hymns to divinity. 
and part: Panch yagya, Samdhya, Tarpan, Agni hotra, Bali 
and Sradh, é 
3rd_part History: Harish Chandra, Janak, Dhanusha yagya, 
Ahalya, Shivi, Mordhwaj, Parikhit,* Vikram, Bhoj, Valmiki, 
Vasishth. : P 
Vishwamitra, Dadhichi, Shukdev, Kalidas, Surdas, Tulsi and 
Kabir, qth part Shiksha: training of women, nurses, children, 
men, good conduct, marriage, youth, senses, bringing up: to 
children and prescriptions. 
sth part Sadupadesh :; precepts worthy of quotation, 
The above book in 616 pages royal 16 mo: with a copy of 
Bhagwat by Bopdev for Rs. 1/7 only by V. P. > 


RAMKRISHNA & CO. MORADABAD, U. P. | 
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t Decent Dressing is an Art. ¢ 


It contributes largely to Suc- 
cess in Life. 

For decent Suiting Silks, g | 

For marriage clothings, 

For Saris, cheeras, turbans, 
chadars, scarves, embroidery, ete., 
ete. 


For Catalogues and Samples, 
Write to— 

Tur Inpran SrorEs, Co., ° 
Benares City. 
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HIDDY 


This young, yet very old, Abode of Wisdom 
With hands uplifted prayeth unto ye :— 
“Beloved offspring of my body of mind ! 
Keep my face bright with ever brighter deeds 
That;will win honor for the Motherland’ 
And cloud it not with any acts of shame 


Unworthy of the Ancient Aryan Race !" 










IN-THE CROWS @NES ieee 


uw’ UE Benares Hindu University 
has at length, after various 
deliberations, taken another step 
towards becoming an accom- 
plished fact. [he Foundation 
Stone was laid on Friday, Feb. 
‘Ath, at an auspicious moment, by the auspicious 
hand of one of the most loved and respected of 
India’s Viceroys, and was duly blessed by six 
chosen Pandits, in the presence of a large and 
Most distinguished and brilliant assemblage. 
Tt was indeed a unique occasion ; at no unofficial 
function in India, and at but few official ones, 
have so many Ruling Princes and Governors of 
Provinces gathered together ; while the intel- 
Jectual world of India was equally well represented 





by such shining lights as Dr. J. C. Bose, Dr. P.C. 

Roy, and many other distinguished men of 

learning. May so happy an inception be followed 

by the successful completion of all the prelimi- 

nary arrangements, and may the University itself 

ere long begin its work in peace and prosperity ! 
* * 

For the past few weeks the site at Nagwa 
has been the scene of constant and varied activity, 
and those who have so devotedly given their 
labour should feel well content with the result. 
The huge pandal was tastefully decorated with 
yellow and purple hangings and many flags; — 
while palms and other pot plants were arranged 
on the steps leading to the dais, and all round ~ 
the amphitheatre. _ The dais in the centre 
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the foundation-stone was placed was also very 
prettily decorated. The thanks of the Univer- 
sity authorities are specially due to H. H. the 


Maharaja of Benares and to His Honor: Sir - 


James Meston, for according the great help 
which alone enabled the function to become a 
success. His Honor paid several visits to Benares 
in order that he might personally direct the 
preparations, and conduct the three rehearsals 
that were held during the week before the 
ceremony. 

Nor was the specially religious and: Hindu 
element lacking in the preparations ; since dur- 
ing the fortnight preceding, as well as on the 
four days succeeding, 2.¢., up to Vasanta Pafichami, 
the 8th Feb., various special Hindu rites and cere- 
monies, Vastu-puja, Radra-Yaga, Gayatri-Japa, 
Veda-patha, «tc., were performed day after day 

"under the direction of M. M. Adityaram Bhatta- 


charya, Pandit Ambadasa, Pandit Padmanabha, . 


and other distinguished Pandits. 


* & 


Long before the time appointed for the 


ceremony on Feb, 4th, a large crowd began 
to assemble in the pandal, and by 11-30 a. m. 
almost every seat in the amphitheatre was 
occupied. Guards of Honour from the Fifth 
Hampshire and Seventh Rajputs, stood in a 
semicircle at the foot of the dais on which were 
the seats of the Viceroy and the most distin- 
guished guests, while the Central Hindu College 
‘Cadet Corps stood round three sides of the 
small dais where the foundation-stone was placed. 
The unflinching endurance shown by the latter, 
) stood in the full glare of the midday sun 
two hours, without one of them giving 
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of the Seventh Rajputs became unconscious under 
the heat, and had to be carried away by the 
C. H. G. Ambulance corps and the Police Am- 
bulance Corps) speaks well for the training they 
have received. For this feat, they were espe- 
cially complimented, later on, by H. H. the 
Maharaja of Bikaner. 

Exactly at noon the Guards of Honour 
presented arms, and the band played the opening 
bars of the National Anthem, as the Viceroy 
entered and took his seat. 

On his right hand were seated the Maharajas 
of Kashmir, Jodhpur, Bikaner, Kotah, Kishen- 
garh, Alwar, Dungarpur, Datia, Benares, 
Jhalawar, Nabha and also the Raja of Sohawal, 
while on his left were Lord Carmichael, Sir 
James Meston, Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, Sir 
Edward Gait, Sir Sankaran Nair, the Maharaja 
of Darbhanga, Sardar Daljit Singh, Dr. Sundar 
Lal, Dr. Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari, Sir Gurudas 


Banerji, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the 


Maharaja of Balrampur, Sir P. D. Pattani, and 
Seth Narottam Morarji Goculdas. 

In the blocks of seats beyond these on both 
sides were many other distinguished guests, 
Legislators, titular Rajas, and Maharajas, Maha- 
mahopadhyayas, Shams-ul-ulamas, Principals of 
Colleges, a large gathering of the trustees and 
donors of the B. H. U. who had come together 
from all parts of the country, and all the most 


distinguished residents of Benares. 


4 * 
* * 


As the notes of the National Anthem died 
away, twelve little girls}from the Central Hindu | 
College Girls’ School, under the guidance of 
the Principal, Miss L. Edger, M. A., who were | 

statiored on the steps leading down from the” 









IN THE CROW’S nesr 


Viceregal chair into the amphitheatre, chanted a 
short Sanskrit invocation, first to Ganapati, and 
then to the Goddess Sarasvati, a very fitting 
opening to the ceremony. The great Pandit, 
M. M. Shiva Kumar Shastri, then came forward 


and uttered svasti-vachana shlokas, words of 


prayer for the blessing of God upon the work 
about to be performed, after which the Maharaja 
of: Darbhanga, as President of the Hindu Uni- 
versity Society, read an address, which will be 
found on pages 33-35. 

' The address was placed in a beautifully en- 
graved silver casket, fashioned to represent a 
temple of Shiva, and was presented to His Ex- 
cellency by Sir Gurudas Banerji. The Viceroy 
then gave a most sympathetic teply, which we 
reproduce on page 57, 

After this His Excellency went to the cen- 
tral dais amidst a shower of flowers from the 
little girls, and “well and truly” laid the 
‘foundation stone. When he had returned to 
his seat, six Pandits chanted the Shantipatha, 
calling down the blessings of the gods, and pray- 
ing for the successful accomplishment of the 
undertaking. The Maharaja of Bikaner then 
tead a short address of thanks to the Viceroy, 
and the Maharaja of Jodhpur garlanded him, 
after which the Viceregal party left the amphi- 
theatre, Proceeding to Ramnagar, where the 
Maharaja of Benares entertained them at lun- 


cheon, along with many distinguished guests. 


* 
* * 


_ During the days following the 4th, many 
lectures of extreme interest were delivered at 
the Central Hindu College, 
this unique function 5 


in connection with 
cricket matches were 
Played, and various other activities carried out ; 
But the account of these must be reserved for 
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Our next number. 


* 
> 


On another page we print an original and 
suggestive article on two or three geographical 
problems, which we are sure our readers will find 
very interesting. We have ourselves felt again 
and again that the explanations usually given of 
the tides have been eminently unsatisfactory as 
regards the side of the earth that is turned away 
from the moon, and many others must have 
felt the same. So a new and carefully thought- 
out suggestion, like the present, will be welcomed. 
The writer hopes that those who are interest- 
ed in the subject will express their opinion of 
his theories, and we shall gladly give space 
to letters or articles which will throw any fur- 
ther light on the subject. 

- # x 

The following extracts throw an interesting 
side-light on some of the ideas in the conclud- 
ing portion of Babu Bhagavan Das’s article on 


' “The Superphysics of the Great War. ” The 


first is from an interview printed in the Chris- 
tian Commonwealth with Mons. Paul Sabatier, 
who was vicar of St. Nicholas Church, Strass- 
bourg, but was expelled because he would not 
become a German subject. He has for many 
years been living a quiet retired life in France, 
in his native mountains, and is well-known for 
important works on religious subjects. Speaking 


with the war, he says :—‘ The thought 
past history and our pr | 
a sincere and earnest spi 
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war to the end. The soldiers in the trenches, 
bravely as they may fight, have none the less 
compassion for their enemies when defeated. 
They desire a peace, but they desire a peace that 
will give righteousness and justice......[ ama 
peasant. My household is in the country in the 
midst of the mountains amongst the peasants. 
From those mountains men of France have gone 
forth to fight, with an intensely religious spirit. I 
believe that spirit is general and not exceptional.” 


If this be so, and not only in France, but 


in other countries also, the prospect of a long- 


peace after this war ‘is perhaps not so 
for the 


lasting 
gloomy as might be expected. As 
condition of such a peace, the following quota- 
tion from the Round Table follows a line similar 
- in some respects to that followed by Babu 
Bhagavan Das. The writer points out that 
the hope of a permanent peace rests on a change 

~ of policy. all round, which can arise only from 
a fundamental change of heart. ‘‘ That change 
of heart is not difficult to see. It is that civi- 
lised man should deliberately recognise, in action 
as well as in theory, that the claims of humanity 
‘must override the interests of any race or nation. 
The ideal of the service of humanity must 
definitely triumph over the ideal of the service 

; of a single nationality or state. If every people 
: were to adopt as the first principle of their 
policy that it was their business not only to 
forward liberty, justice, and right within their 
own borders, but to combine with others in 
forwarding them throughout the whole world, 
K Papier of war would haye been destroyed. 
ould be impossible for any such people 
ut to overthrow the liberty of other 
nternational agreements 


See 











(apparent) 


eir own aggrandisement.” 


But before we can expect nations to rise 
to this ideal, there must be a larger proportion 
of individuals who are prepared in all matters 
to place the good of the whole before the 
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advantage of the individual. 
* 


* 

The Secretary of the Vaishya Mahasabha, 
Meerut, LalaSita Ram, M.A., LL.B., has asked us 
to publish the following for general information: — 

Rai Bahadur L. Ganga Ram, C. I. E,, of 

Lahore has kindly promised to award a prize of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


rupees onehundred only to that Vaishya gentleman 
who writes the best essay on the best methods 
of social reform and progress among the Vaishya 
community and the lines on which the Vaishya 
conference ought to work to achieve this object. 
The excellence of the essay to be judged by the 
practical schemes it sets forth. The essay to 
be either in English, Hindi, or Urdu, open to 4 
all the members of the Vaishya Community, 
and should reach the office by the end of June 
1916. ‘The Judging Committee to consist of 
the following _ 
1. Rai Bahadur L. Ganga Ram, C. 1. E. 
of Lahore. 


2. Rai Jwala Prasad, B. A.C. E., Executive 
Engineer, Meerut. 
~ 3. Rai Bahadur L. Kanahyalal, Retired 


Superintending Engineer, Delhi. 

4. Lala Sita Ram, M. A. LL. By Vakil, 

: Meerut. ; 
Mrs. Jai Jai Ram Gupta of Pilibhit, has kindly 
promised to award a golden medal to that Vaishy4} 
girl who passes the Matriculation examination 
in 1916 or after, andstands out first among the) 
girls, Claimants may kindly communicate fa 
Lala Sita Ram their names and necessary details) 
as soon after the examination result as possibl 
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ADDRESS PRESENTED TO M. E. 
THE VICEROY 


3 : 
(On the occasion of the laying of the Foundation-Stone of the Benares Hindu University.) 


«« May 1T PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY, 

It is my proud privilege to-day to respectfully 
offer to Your Excellency on behalf of the Hindu 
University Society, a most cordial welcome to this 
ancient Seat of Learning, and to express our fer- 
vent gratitude for your gracious acceptance of our 
invitation to lay the Foundation-Stone of the Hindu 
University, which will ever remain associated, in 
the minds of the Indian People, with a Viceroy 
whose generous support and sympathetic encourage- 
ment have contributed so much to the realization of 
the earnest hopes and aspirations of Hindu India, 
which will now take concrete shape in this Institution. 

The history of the movement for the establish- 
ment of the University, is briefly told. It carries 
us back to the year 1904, when, at a meeting held 
under the presidency of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Benares, the proposal to found a Hindu Univer- 
sity was first put forward. The idea took some 
years to mature, and led, in 1911, to the formation 
of the Hindu University Society, which was regis- 
tered under that name. The Society was success- 
ful in obtaining the very next year through the 
support of Your Excellency’s Government, the ap- 
proval of His Majesty's Secretary of State for India. 
‘of the proposal to establish a teaching and residen- 
tial University on the lines proposed. A short 
Period of a little over two years, spent in the dis- 
‘cussion of details, saw the Benares Hindu Univer- 


sity Bill passed into law and placed on the Statute ; 


Book of the land on the first of October 1915. 

_ itis a source of deep gratification that the idea 
has effectively touched the hearts of the people of 
the land. The great and noble Princes, ‘the land- 
ed gentry and the general public have all come for- 
award as one body to generously support the move- 
ment. . Their contributions to the. University | Funds 


SR eae 


now amount to close upon one crore of rupees, in- 
cluding the capitalised value of the annual grants, 
sanctioned by Ruling Princes, to which Your Ex- 
cellency’s Government has been pleased to add an 
annual grant of a lakh of rupees. ‘The selection of 
a suitable site, affording full facilities for the ever- 
Progressive development of a great University, 
growing and expanding with the growth of ideas 
and ideals, as well as of the multifarious demands ~ 
and needs of modern life and its many-sided activi- 
ties, was the first measure which engaged the 
attention of the Society, and the site on which we 
are assembled to-day, extending over more than 
1200 acres, was selected after much consideration. 
The incorporation of the Central Hindu College 
in the new University had been contemplated from 
the beginning, and, thanks to the ready co-opera- 
tion of Mrs. Annie Besant and the other Trustees 
of the College, whose labour of love and devotion 
had built up that institution, the College has been 
transferred to the Society to serve as the nucleus of 
the University. The movement reaches its culmi- 


nating point to-day, when we are met to witness = 
the Foundation of the University being laid by 
Your Excellency. _e 













The reasons which demanded the establishment 
of such a University may also be briefly stated. 
It is impossible to recall the state of educa i 
which existed in India at the beginning: of the 
British rule. ang compare it with the stage it 


momentous cree 
for our’ existing ui i 
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there is an ever-growing consensus of opinion that 

those Universities alone can best discharge their 

high functions and fulfil their mission which teach 
as well as examine, which impart not only literary 
but also scientific and technical education, combined 
with research, and which mould the character of 
their alumni by helping them to live their academic 
life in healthy environments, under the personal 
influence and loving care of good and capable 
teachers. ; 

There was another equally powerful reason for 
inaugurating this movement. While we highly ap- 
preciate the value and need of education in Euro- 
pean Arts and Sciences, we cannot divest ourselves 
of the consciousness that we have inherited a cul- 
ture and civilisation of our own, which reaches 
further back in time than that of any other people, 
and which possesses, as we believe, in a special de- 
gree the elements of social stability as well as the 
fundamental principles of physical, intellectual and 
spiritual progress and welfare. Amidst all the vi- 
_ dissitudes through which Hindu society has passed, 

it has, in all essentials, clung to that civilisation 
and has ever been governed by it. There was 
naturally a widespread desire in our community that 
we should have a centtal educational institution of 
our own to preserve and promote our distinctive Civi- 
lisation and culture, and to instruct our youth in 
the sacred precepts of our religion. The promoters 
of the University believe that if our students are 
brought up in our traditions and culture and in- 

E structed in the precepts of our religion, they will 
grow up into men of vigorous intellects and high 
Cac who love os Motherland) are loyal to 


_up an Ideal University and making it in every way 


other principal donors, who have helped us wit 


- obligations to H. H. the Maharana of Udaipuh 


the Maharaja of Mysore, H. H. the. Maharaja ¢ 
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public, we witness here to-day the foundation of 
a great Institution, which seeks to combine the 
usefulness and efficiency of the modern system of 
education with the high spiritual ideals of ancient 
India. 

This auspicious day will ever remain memorable 
in the history of our country. Never before per- 
haps in that history did the highest representative 
of the sovereign andthe Rulers of so many States 
and Provinces meet to co-operate with the people 
to bring into existence an educational institution 
like the proposed University. The gratitude that 
we feel towards Your Excellency is too deep for 
words, for our success is in the largest measure 
due to the generous sympathy and support which 
the movement has received at Your Excellency’s 
hands, Nor should we omit to express our obli- + 
gations to the Hon'ble Sir Harcourt Butler for his 
valued advice and friendly help at every important 
step in our progress. We are also deeply thanlk- 
ful to the Rulers of Provinces and Indian States, 
swho have honoured and encouraged us by their 
presence. Equally grateftl are we to the dis- 
tinguished scholars and educationists, who have, 
by so kindly responding to our invitation, given 
us an assurance of their guidance and co-operation 
in the great task that lies before us of building 


worthy of the continued patronage and support of 
all well-wishers of this land. j 

We take this opportunity of expressing our — 
gratitude to all subscribers to the funds of the 
University, particularly to Ruling Princes and 


liberal contributions. 


Time will not permit of our mentioning the 
names even of all donors of large sums, but 
we may be’ allowed especially to express our 


H. H. the Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda, H. a 
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Jammu and Kashmir, H. H. the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur, H. H. the Maharaja of Jaipur, H. H. 
the Maharaja Scindhia of Gwalior, H. H. the 
Maharaja Holkar of Indore, H. H. the Maharao 
of Kotah, H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner, H. H. 
the Maharaja of Kishengarh, H. H. the Maharaja 
of Alwar, H. H. the Maharaja of Nabha, H. H. the 
Maharaja of Benares, H.H. the Maharaja of 
Kapurthala, H. H. the Raj Rana of Jhalawar, 
H. H. the Maharaja of Datia, among the Ruling 
Princes, and to the Hon’ble Maharaja of Darbhanga, 
the Hon'ble Maharaja Cossimbazar, Sir Rash 
Behari Ghose, Thakur Suraj Bakhsh Singh of 
Sitapur,. Babu Brajendra Kishore Roy Choudhry, 
the Hon’ble Babu Moti Chand and Dr. Sunder 
Lal, who have each contributed one lakh or more 
to the funds of the University. 

We also desire to thank the Government of 
India for the handsome grant of one lakh a year. 
We fully realize that we require a much larger 
sum than we have yet been able to secure. 
But we have every hope that the generous public 
will help us with all the funds we need to build up 
this new and great Temple of Learning. 

Your Excellency’s administration, which we are 
grieved to think is drawing to a close, will ever be 
memorable for the spirit of true and active sym- 
pathy with our national sentiments and aspirations, 
and for an earnest endeavour to appreciate and 
satisfy popular needs. Many are the wise and 
beneficent measures which have distinguished 
_ Your Excellency’s Viceroyalty. 


Among these, the support you have given to 
the cause of education, in general, and of higher 
education, in particular, the inauguration of resi- 
dential and teaching Universities and the liberal- 
isation of educational policy by Sanctioning the es- 
tablishment of a private University, will stand out 
Conspicuous and be gratefully cherished in the 
memory of the people. These measures have won 
or Your Excellency the deep’ admiration and grate- 
ful affection of all classes and sections of the ‘com- 
munity, and have secured for you a highly 





honoured place in the history of our land. Asa 
memento of the deep and kindly interest which Your 
Excellency has taken in the Hindu University, the 
Jedhpur Darbar have endowed a Chair of Technol- 
ogy, with an endowment of Rs, 24,000 a year, 
which they and we desire to associate with 
your honoured name, and we crave Your Excel- 
lency’s permission to our doing so. That endow- 
ment, will, we hope, ‘serve as a nucleus for the ~ 
development of the Faculty of Technology of the 
University in the near future. 
We are also deeply indebted to His Honour Sir. - 
James Meston for the keen personal interest he has 
taken in our work; and we take this opportunity 
of expressing our gratitude both to him.and to the 
officers of his Government for the invaluable assis- 
tance and co-operation we have received from 
them in making the requisite arrangements for this 
function. ; 
We cannot conclude without giving special 
expression to our gratitude to H. H. the Maharaja 
Sir Prabhu Narain Singh of Benares for the pater- 
nal interest he has taken in and the fostering 
support he has always extended from the very 
beginning of its life to the Central Hindu College 
and to the scheme of the University itself, and 
last but not least for the liberality of his co-opera- 
tion in arranging for the reception of our distin- 
guished and honoured guests on this occasion. ; 
I now humbly request Your Excellency to be 3 
pleased to perform the great ceremony which has 
brought us here to-day, and we fervently pray to 


the God of all Nations that He may bless the great 
work Your Excellency is about to inaugurat 
that it may fulfil, in ever greater and greai r 













the West, and that He may vouchsafe 
happiness to Your Excellency, peace 
to this ancient land and to” 
which it forms a part, an 
power to the noble 
who rules over this 
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ORISSA AND HER REMAINS, ANCIENT AND 
MEDIAEVAL: A CRITICAL STUDY. 


(II.) Hisroricat Stupy (Continued from page 17.) 


(iv) Buddhism and Caste. 


(2) Twofeld aspect of Buddha's Message ; his 
attitude towards Society and the World at large. 

It is clear from the evidence of facts in 
Buddha’s life as set forth in the preceding section 
that Buddba’s message concerned itself exclu- 
It has no 
To 


quote the language of the late Professor Oman :— 


sively, with things of the spirit. 
other bearing or significance whatsoever. 


“ Deliverance from suffering and death—that 
was the keynote of Buddhism ; 
He professed only to point out the 


that was all it 
aimed at. 


means of escape from the world of transmigra- — 


tions.’* ‘Thus, things of the earthly sphere 
were of no significance to him ; his mission was 
to lead men to withdraw “from all thatis earthly,” 
and gradually through a course of strict spirit- 
ual training and discipline to attain to Nirvana, 
which meant the extinction of all suffering 
through extinction of birth and death ; in other 
words, the extinction of the individual rebirth 
through extinction of the thirst for individual 
life. By constant struggle and effort, by assidu- 
ous analysis and self-introspection, the spiritual 
aspirant can ultimately purge himself of the 
inherent earthly “passions that govern human 
nature, can free himself from all suffering through 
the extinction of thought for the limited individ- 


ual life, and can attain to the final deliverance — 


through the realisation of the infinite life of 


Nirvana. Such was Buddha’s message, which 


ce was, in nature and essence, wholly and exclu- 


without any sort of trace of 
3, and Superstitions of India, by J, Camp- 


(Continued ) 
secular trend, significance, or bearing. 

The next point concerning Buddha’s mes- 
sage is that Buddha addressed himself directly 
to the individual as individual. 

Thus in the Maha-Parinibbana Sutta * II, 33. 
“ Therefore, O Ananda, be ye lamps unto 
Be ye a refuge to yourselves, 
Look 
not for refuge to any one except yourselves. 
Hold fast to the truth (the Dhamma) as your 
lamp. Hold fast as a refuge to the truth.” This 


yourselves. 
Betake yourselves to no external refuge. 


practically means, as observed by Professor Rhys 


Davids, that “no man can save another. No 
one can save a man, save only himself. But 


the Master has discovered and shown the way by — 


which a man can save himself.” 

Therefore, summing up, an analysis of the 
nature of Buddha’s message reveals the twofold 
fact :—’1) Buddha’s message was wholly and 
exclusively spiritual, and (2) it was addressed 


to the individual for the individual’s own salva-_ 


tion. Granting these facts as premises, certain 
conclusions follow, which may be regarded as 
corollaries drawn directly from the main prop- 
ositions. 


one. It is, however, necessary to state before- 


hand that their importance consists only in this, 
that they severally and collectively throw light 


on Buddha’s general attitude towards society 


and the world at large, both on secular and 


‘religious sides, the determination of which is $° 


* Translated by Professor J. W. Rhys Davids in his 


Buddhist Suttas, “Sacred Books of the Hast” Series, vol. 4 
+ Vide Buddhism: Its Histery and Literature, by J: | 
Rhys Dayids (1904) p, 145, _ 


We. deal with them below one by — 
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very necessary, if we are to answer properly ae 
question whether the scholars are rightin attrib- 
uting to Buddha the réle of a reformer of Indian 
society, or of an expounder of such doctrines 
and principles of religion and life, as were 
subversive of the then existing social order. 

(a) The formation of an order of monks.— 
It follows that if Buddha’s message was that 
the world, its attachments, and its attractions 
must be escaped from, if the individual should 
aspire to final deliverance, then the life ofa 
monk renouncing the world becomes an inevitable 
necessity. Thus Buddha’s message attracted a 
body of men drawn from the various castes, who, 
fired by the ambition of attaining salvation, left 
behind the cares and concerns of the world, 
and placed themselves under the Master to regu- 
late their individual lives according to his teach- 
ings. These men formed Buddha’s order of 
monks. 

(6) The Buddhist order of monks—unot a true 
Church. 
premise we have laid down, that the appeal of 
the Master was to the individual for the individ- 


Another result follows from the second 


ual’s salvation, namely, that Buddha was not 
concerned with the interests of any associated 
body of people, that is, with their interests as an 
association or a corporation. He was concerned 
only with the interests of the individuals as 
individuals. And although his order ‘of monks 
was an association or an organisation, yet, prop- 
erly speaking, it was not a Church, such asa 
Christian Church is, with its corporate interests 
and functions in relation to the outside society 
at large. It was to place the individual spiritual 
aspirant ia an atmosphere favourable to his 
. Spiritual growth and development on linés laid 
down by Buddha, that the order was formed, 
2a 
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not to carry on the functions of a Church in 
relation to the outside secular society, ¢. g., to 
minister to the laity, as does the Christian Church. 
They were a mere community of monks who 
lived under acommon discipline for their own 
spiritual benefit. After Buddha’s decease, the 
order applied and expounded Buddha’s regulations 
as to conduct, in the same way that it carefully 
preserved the doctrine revealed by the Master. 
But it was no function of the order as such to 
constitute itself a Missionary Society or Church. 
Its work was wholly internal ; it had no exter- 
nal relations as a Mission Society. The spread 
of Buddhism was effected through the efforts of 
individual monks ; but it cannot be said that 
any particular order in its corporate capacity had 
taken up the missionary work by appointing 
missionary agents to convert the people to their 
faith. 

(c) Buddha wholly unconcerned with the social 
interests of the people. A third result necessarily 
follows from the twofold character of Buddha’s 
message, namely, that it was not concerned with 
the improvement, elevation, or reformation of 
society as society. According to the Buddhist 
idea, the monk who aspires to attain “the im- 
mortal ” must renounce society, parents, wife, 
children, and all property, and live on alms. 

~ He must lose all interest in the welfare of the 
world, and devote undivided attention to the 
_concerns ‘of his own individual soul. As put — 
by the late Professor J. Campbell Oman:—“Th 
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keynote of Buddhism, that 
Bugilha was neither a social nor a pc 
He professed only to oi t out 
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from the world of transmigrations. There was 
no special thought of the rights of man, or of 
the Brotherhood of man and nations. There 
‘was no place in the system established by Buddha 
for any active opposition to caste, any open 
hostility to Brahmanism, or any open revolt 
against despotism.”* Therefore, society or its 
improvement was no concern of the monk, and 
the corporate or social life of the people and 
the institution of caste remained wholly outside 
A monk who 
renounced society, family, worldly rank, and 
worldly possessions, necessarily renounced all 
social interests and institutions, Therefore, it 
follows that, properly speaking, the attitude of 
Buddha and the monks was neither pro-social, 


the purview of his consideration. 


The renun- 
“ciation of caste by the monks was involved and 
implied in the renunciation of family and society; 


hor anti-social, but super-social. 


‘and therefore to construe such renunciation of 
caste by monks as a revolt against caste, as a 
distinct step taken towards reforming society, is 
to argue in open contradiction to Buddha’s 
message of escape and deliverance from the world. 


(a) Buddha no founder of a kingdom of heaven 

‘on earth, Another result follows from Buddha’s 

appeal to the individual as individual, in the 

“matter of his salvation. If Buddha’s teaching 

“did not concern itself with the interests, social 

or religious, of a particular community and 

caste, or of a particular country, people or king- 
dom—for he was concerned only with thé 
spiritual interests of the individual as ‘individual, 

~—neither was he concerned with the spiritual 
‘Yegeneration of the world as a whole, the 
establishment, namely, of a kingdom of heaven 
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on earth, which is the Christian ideal. The 
Buddhist idea was as far removed as possible 
from the mediaeval Christian conception of 


screams 


founding a society of saints. “The very idea of 
the general regeneration of the world under 
religious auspices by the reproduction of the 
kingdom of heaven on earth was foreign to 
Buddha’s conception. Buddhism only reminded 
the individual of his own misery and suffering, 
and pointed out the way by which he could | 
escape from it: it dealt with the spiritual 
concerns of individual life, and not with dreams 
of a rejuvenated world. 

The need, therefore, for the regeneration of 
any particular society as a corporate entity, 
either on religious or secular lines, or the ideal of the 
regeneration of the world as a whole, had never. 
entered into Buddha’s calculations. He was 
neither a reformer of any particular society, or 
any particular people, nation or country, nor | 
was he a prophet who aimed at the realisation 
of the ideal of a kingdom of heaven on earth. 


We conclude this portion of our argument by 


quoting from Oldenberg certain apposite observa- 





tions, which sum up our views as embodied in 
corollaries (c) and (d) stated above: ‘We can 
quite understand,” writes Professor Oldenberg, 
< how historical treatment in our times, which 
takes a delight in deepening its knowledge of 












religious movements by bringing into prominence 
or discovering their social bearings, has attribu- 
ted to Buddha the ré/e of a social reformer, who 
is conceived to have broken the chains of caste 
and won for the poor and humble their place” 
in the spiritual kingdom which he founded. But 
any one who attempts to . describe Buddha's | 
labours must, out of love for truth, resolutely | 
combat the notion that the fame of such a? 


° 
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exploit, in whatever way he may depict it to 
himself, belongs to Buddha. If any one speaks 
of a democratic element in Buddhism, he 
must bear in mind that the conception of any 
reformation of national life, every notion in any 
way based on the foundation of an ideal earthly 
kingdom, of a religious Utopia, was quite foreign 
to this fraternity. There was nothing resem- 
bling a social upheaval in India. Buddha’s spirit 
was a stranger to that enthusiasm, without which 
no one can pose as the champion of the oppressed 
against the oppressors. Let the state and society 
remain what they are ; the religious man, who 
as a monk has renounced the world, has no part 
in its cares and occupations. Caste has no value 
for him, for everything earthly has ceased to affect 
his interests ; it never occurs to him to exercise 
his influence for its abolition or for the mitigation 
of the severity of its rules for those who have 
lagged behind in worldly surroundings.”* 

(e) No saméj or community of Buddhist house- 
holders. - 
and individual salvation led to another result. 


In view of the individual nature of Buddha’s 


The same emphasis on individual life 


message, there was no attempt on the part of 
* Buddha: His Life, His Doctrine, His Onder by H. 
Oldenberg (1882), pp. 153, 154. 


To be continued. ) pans 


Buddha to create a new community or organi- 
sation of Buddhist householders. Those among 
householders who believed Buddha and his teach- 
ings tried to realise the ideals of the Master 
in their individual lives, in their individual 
capacities. They were not organised as a sepa- 
rate samdj or community of Buddhist house- 
holders, such as we find in the case of the lay 
adherents of other faiths, ‘The emphasis upon 
individual spiritual life and individual salvation, 
while it encouraged the more spiritual-minded 
among householders, as we have already seen, 
toleave family and society to seek individual 
salvation, and live the life of a monk, prevented 
the rise and growth of a new samé@j, of a new 
These 
householders, in fact, continued to live as part and 


community of Buddhist householders. 


parcel of the wider Hindu community in respect 
of all social matters, while believing in Buddha 
and seeking spiritual refuge in his teachings. 


We shall in a subsequent section of this ar- 
ticle under the subheading ““The Buddhist Laity” 
adduce direct evidence to shew that the laity 
among Buddhists did not represent a new samaj or 
community separated from the general body of 
Hindus. §Desenpra CHANDRA SinHA Roy. 


A FEW PROBLEMS OF ASTRONOMICAL live 


GEOGRAPHY « 


1. CAN THERE EVER BE EQUAL DAYS AND NIGHTS 2 


It is stated in all books on Mathematical and 
‘Astronomical Geography that on the 2oth or 
2st of March and 22nd or 23rd of September 
each year, days and nights are equal, 7. ¢., each 
of them is exactly of 12 hours. The reason given 
is that the sun crosses the Celestial Equator twice 





ayear on the above dates. But occurren: 
days and nipnisss seems to be an impossib 
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reference to the accompanying diagram. (No. 7) 

Let a small ball be placed exactly in front 

of a big lighted lamp globe. The line OO’ is 

the line of centres of these two bodies. O’B, a 

radius of the globe of the lamp, as well as OA, a 

radius of the ball, is at right angles to OO% 

Now imagine that rays of light come from the 

lamp. Letone of them be represented by the line 

7K’ YK, which will touch both the lamp globe 

and the ball at its points of contact, 7. ¢., it will 
behave like a common tangent. 

The line ZK’YK is not parallel to OO” 

and therefore the angles made by OvB (or O'B 

produced) and OA (or OA produced) with the 

line ZK’YK will not be right angles. There- 

fore the points A and B cannot be the points 

of contact. Moreover, it is easy to understand 

_ that the angles made by these straight lines 

towards the west of the lines O’B and OA will 

as the inclination of the line ees 

























te, the position of the point K must 
thew west of the point A, which means 








j reach a act beyond A. This will 
ides of the ball. In short, the lamp 


to | jose of the. ball and 
ist seen that the lamp 


_in its orbit ; 
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account its enormous distance of 93 millions o¢ 


miles from 


than half of the earth, when it crosses the celes. { 
tial equator and is thus just opposite to the | 
What happened in the above experi. 
ment will also happen when we substitute the | 
sun for the lamp globe and the earth for the ball, 


earth. 


TJ. THE ORBIT OF A PLANET. 


the earth, be able to light more 


It is generally believed that the orbit of the 4 


earth, moon ¢fc., is an ellipse. 
seems to be not quite accurate, 


But this idea 
For the sake | 


of simplicity, let us suppose (diagram No. 2) Ex | 
and M, to be the positions of the earth and | 


moon on a certain date. After one lunar month | 


they will occupy the position represented by Ey 


and Mb, because in 29% days the earth (round 


which the moon is revolving and which is to 


the moon what a centre is to a circle) has also 
moved in its orbit from Ei to Ee, 

After another lunar month their 
positions will be at Ms and Es (diagram No. 3) 
which means that the moon (as is quite clear 


ftom the figure) will: describe a kind of elliptical 
spiral month after month. Had the earth been 
at rest, the moon would have described a true 
‘ellipse; but as the former is also moving forward 
the latter will not and can never | 


reach the place from which it started. 


The same is true in the case of the earth and 


the other planets which revolve round the sun, 
Because the sun is also moving at an enormous” 
1906) | 
towards the constellation Hercules, therefore our | 
earth must be moving along an orbit like the} 


speed (Scientific American, February, 


“one shown in the figure. 


TI]. How. Times ARE CAUSED: 


Tt is quite easy to understand the reason why 
into’ the water rises on the side of the earth facing # 


relative 











DIAGRAM N84 9 . : 





DIAGRAM N&Q 


DIAGRAM No4 
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but it seems rather difficult to explain 
h water on the side of the earth 
Mathematical 


‘the moon, 

: why we get hig 

away from the moon (or sun). 

| proofs have no doubt been given by some of the 
t no correct popular proof has 


recent authors, bu 
yet been advanced. To say that the earth 


| is actually pulled by the moon, thus causing a 
| gap to be filled by water from the surrounding 
sides seems far from being reasonable. It is as 
impossible for the moon to pull the earth from 
its original position as it would be for an infant 
to pull a man. Moreover, there would be no 
harmony in the movements of heavenly bodies 
if some of them were deflected from their 
‘orbits by external causes. _ In addition to this, 








fo its former. place when the latter is‘continually 
pulled by the moon at some point or other. 
a he stronger body will always continue to pull 
the weaker until both will come in contact. 
hus it is quite clear that the earth can neyer 
eave its original position. 

The other theory seems apparently to be 
It says that high water on 








: a should the moon allow the earth to recede 




















x 
ore reasonable. 
he other side is due to the increased centrifugal 













force on that side, This would again imply that 
the moon tries to move the earth round itself, 






which is against known facts. Moreover, if we 
assume centrifugal force to be the main cause of 





ides, then its effect ought to be quite contrary on 
the side of the earth facing the moon. Thus this 
=Xplanation also does not really prove the point, 








“A more ‘satisfactory explanation of the 
menon can be given by taking into 
nt the ict, that s at different points 

att forces 
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the moon with a greater force than water at 

the points Kand K’. Similarly the water at K 

and K’ will be drawn with a greater force than the 

water at E. The result will be that the weight 

of the particles of water at K’ and K’ will be- 

come greater than that of the particles at E, be- 

cause gravitation of the moon would affect the 
former toa greater extent. Or we may assume 

that the particles of water at E will not be inas 

close a contact with the ocean bed as those 

at K. and K’. In either case the particles 5 
at E will be pushed up by those at K and K’ 
in the same way as oil is pushed up by water 
when it is poured into a vessel containing oil 
Similarly the particles at P and P’ would push 
up those at K and K’, but to less extent oy 
will also rush to occupy the place left 
by the withdrawl of those at K and K’' 
M. The result will be that a large numbe 
particles will accumulate at E causing a 
We may further prove the same point 
another way. If three pieces of thread 5 
to the top, bottom and’ middle of 
paper and the top and the bottom 
with a force greater than that w 
middle piece is drawn, th would 

middle portion of the p 
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THE SUPERPHYSICS OF THE GREAT YAR 


(Concluded from page 24.) 


If any such superphysical, 7. ¢., emotional 
and intellectual conditions are largely prevalent 
to-day also, in Europe, as were in Mahabharatan 
India, then the result will be similar too. We 
may remember that the proportion of the forces 
of Good and Evil, which was as seven to eleven 
(akshauhinis) at the beginning of that War, 

was changed at the end of it to seven to three 
But if the conditions 
the result must be different. 
Many speculations are 


(surviving individuals ). 
are different, 
afloat that inasmuch 
as the soldiers are fighting and dying for an 
exceedingly noble cause, their souls are per- 
force befitted to promote the purposes of and to 
help to create and share in the longed for mil- 
 lennium of universal peace and prosperity. But 
the relation of cause and effect is very far from 
clear here. A twofold perplexity confronts us. 
Each party believes~its cause to be just and 
noble ; and the cause, in either case, is, not 
universal co-operation and federation and peace, 
but ‘resistance to aggression and to curtailment of 
existing power’ on the one side, and (so-alleged) 
‘necessity to expand, for a place in the sun, 
for room to stand in, etc’, in other words 


sistance to limitation of growth of power,’ 
other. 


‘re- 
on the 
In short ‘the ruling passion strong in 
death’ is not mutual help but mutual resistance. 
Such a mood as cause—and the dying mood 
of great masses of human beings is a tremen- 
dously potent psychical or superphysical force 
and cause as said above—is not likely to lead to 
a millennium as effect, 


Besides the immediate motives and passions 


of the war, we have also to bear in mind the 


present widespread condition of cynicism, ir- 


religiosity and matterward pre-occupation of souls, 
ever craving for the secular life of sense, and: 
ignoring, even when not positively scouting, all 
Under 
such conditions, it is obvious that the souls of 


notions of other lives and other worlds. 


most of the slaughtered, suddenly andagonisingly 


torn from their physical vehicles while in the fullest, 


vigor of manhood, are not likely to be capable 
of appreciating the in-turned life and experiences 
of the pifr-/oka and the svarga-loka and therefore 
not ready to pass on to them; but must be 
hovering about restlessly in the intermediate 
grey world of the preta-loka sub-divisions of the 
Bhii-loka, obsessing and inciting the living 
combatants and eagerly seeking Opportunity to 


take birth again as soon as might be. It would | 


be very helpful in furthering psychical science, 
though by no means quite safe, if the members of 
the Psychical Research Society could make 
experiments at the present time with their 
mediums, and endeavoured to communicate with 
the war-slaughtered departed. . 

As the /yotisha-Shastra Says, after the ex- 
piration of the twenty-years’ cycle of Rudra, 
the Destroyer, there will follow the twenty- 
years’ cycle of Brahma, the Creator, when there 
will probably be a multiplication which will 
more than make up for the Present destruction. 


The important question is as to the quality 


of these multiplying numbers, If all the souls 
that have gone over come back with an en- 
hanced violence of passion and martial’ ardour, 
then again after another forty or fifty years 
when the Brahma and Vishnu cycles have i un 


their course and the rotation of time brings d 
round the sway of Rudra, the world may have 
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to endur 
( Otherwise, Rudra would put on the aspect of 


Shiva, and in place of violent destruction we 
should have peaceful renunciation, to satisfy 
cyclic requirements ). 

_ And there are further complications to be 
taken account of. We are told that hate is, if 
possible, an almost stronger bond than love. 
The souls of the dying combatants, with their 
mental gaze fixed upon the ‘ other,’ the ‘enemy,’ 
rather than upon their own side, are very likely 
to pass over, at the next rebirth, into the physical 
bodies of this ‘other’ and ‘enemy’ nation, and 
actuated by the hidden samskara-instinct of 
hostility thereto, to become sources of internal 
and internecine discord there. ‘Thinkers are 
not wanting who say that if this m/itary war 
of the nations had not arisen, an even more 
radically destructive economic war would have 
broken out very shortly within the limits of 
almost every great nation; that all the signs 
were set to the event of an ubiquitous civil strife 
due to the intense and growing rivalries of in- 
dustrialism and commercialism, (to say nothing 
of the oppositions of trades-unionism and capi- 
talism, socialism and conservatism, efc.), which 
would have been even more ruinous than is 
this war caused by the mad race of armaments 
: and the jealousies of army and navy ; that it 
1s a false notion that industrialism is the divine 
pauacea against the instincts that make for war ; 
that as a knife in the hands of a schoolboy pro- 
a em irresistible itching to cut something, 
eee = navies in the bands of natok pro- 

ng to fight and justify their existence 
ae ce 3 and, even ‘so, the exist: 
Se 2 Gp feation of factorial mae nchy 
itching for over-production and 


e the agonies of an even worse war. . 
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consequent competitive struggle and economic 
disaster ; the machines invented to serve man, 
become their masters and insist on being worked 
incessantly for the livelihood of the producers, 
even when the consumers do mot want the prod- 
uce; the jinn, the Frankenstein monster, evoked 
for slavery becomes a relentless and insatiable 
tyrant who insists on being fed perpetually, on 
pain of eating up the magician himself; and 
so, ultimately, the producers and the consumers 
consume each other, by trade-wars and their 
consequence, viz., civil war, the international 
military war being, at bottom, the outcome of 
the international commercial strife. 


The hopes which some entertain, of a 
universal peace based on the increase of factorial 
industrialism stimulated by the lessons of this 
war, therefore, require to be revised in the light 
of matter-of-fact and even, so to say, com- 
monplace considerations, to say nothing of super- 
physical ‘far-fetchings’—which ‘far-fetched’ con- 
siderations, by the way, are very near and not far- 
fetched at all, to those who believe that there 
are souls as well as bodies, that these souls take 
birth again and again under certain laws, clearly 
recognisable by us, and that our inner desires 
and motives shape our outer life and culture. 

Page after page of history "repeats the same 
tale; only the names are new. Egyptian, Assy- 
rian, Chaldean, Persian, Hebrew, Mongolian, 
Roman, Greek, Peruvian, Mexican, and countless 
other civilisations and cultures were born, grew 
up, and, in their prime, conquered other effete 
and senile and ‘inferior’ races; and in their 
turn, grew effete and senile and inferior, 
variety of causes—seldom shi 
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accidents’ of mutual mutilation by wars, etc. 
The remnants of these ancient civilisations have 
become the barbarous or savage races. Sociolo- 
gists recognise two kinds of savages, the ‘ primi- 
tives’ and the ‘degenerates’, The majority 
of the ‘inferior’ races of to-day are of the second 
kind, having been ‘superiors’ in their day. 
And there is 
reason to believe that the souls, inhabiting these 
‘inferior ’ bodies—the souls themselves being, so 


For every nation has its day. 


to say, young, ungrown, undeveloped, nearer as 
yet to the animal kingdom, though the bodies: 
are ‘ old” and effete (in the national sense) —after 
the conquest and after the extermination of their 
bodies by the ‘superiors’, with their dying 
thoughts full of these superiors and passionately 
desiring vengeance, are born amongst these same 
superiors as their slum population, their apaches 
and hooligans, their sundowners and hoboes, 
their tramps and congenital criminals, or, if 
somewhat advanced to a higher stage, as the 
“labouring classes,’ who are no longer willing to 
labour on terms of absolute obedience (RAC-T), 
but are always ready and often actually able to 
seriously dislocate and mangle the limbs of the 
social organism by means of strikes and revo- 
lutions and rebellions and civil wars. Who 
knows how mahy souls of the African and 
American indigenous races may not be now reap- 
pearing on both sides in the Great War, intensi- 
fying the animosities and cruelties, and giving 
greater vividness to the drama of rewards and 
punishments for past ‘national’ deeds, and work- 
ing them out in ‘national’ or Sutratmika’ triumphs 
and defeats, elations and depressions ? 


Tf such ideas haye any truth in them, then 
it follows that the prospects are very far from 
strong of universal peace and good-will after the 
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exhaustion of even this horrible war. Instead of 
one ‘balance of power’, one point of equilibrium 
of forces, one line of neutralisation of opposites, 4 
one European problem, there will probaby crop 
up two or three or half-a-dozen such in the 


ogy 


different continents, politically, and one or more | 
within the limits of every country, economically | 
and socially—under present conditions of political — 
and industrial thought and feeling. For now, as 
ever, hatred ceaseth not by hatred but by love 
alone; unless righteousness be achieved, admission 
into the kingdom of heaven is not possible ; and 
unless the whole spirit, the whole outlook upon | 
life, of the civilised peoples, is changed and, the | 
whole of society reorganised anew upon a delib- | 
erately spiritual and psychological basis, any real 
improvement will be impossible, and history | 
will remain in reality what writers up till re--} 
cently have made it out to be by a just instinct, 
1. ¢., the history mainly of drums and trumpets, | 
mutual hate and mutual injury, rather thana | 
progressive and well-balanced development on 
the triple line of science, art and commerce, of | 


cognition, desire and action. 





To ask any one of such questions as the _ 
following, viz., ‘what should be our interna- 
tional policy after the war’, ‘ what should be our 
industrial policy *, ‘what should be our educa- 
tional policy’, etc., and to ask it with exclusion 
of reference to the other questions is like asking 
“what should be our policy with regard to the 
hands and feet’, or ‘the head’, or ‘the stomach’, 
exclusively. TTo take account of only one in-— 
dependently of the others—is fatal. Only 
when the whole nature of man is duly understood, 
can each or any portion of it be safely andj 
satisfactorily provided for, Only when the Life ; 
and History and Requirements and future Goal 
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of the whole international Human Race is duly 
understood in broad outlines, as #t can bein the 
light of, and only of, Adhyatma-vidya—only. 
then caneach and any nation and any depart- 
ment of the national life of each and any such 
be at all adequately safeguarded. All these 
questions, all these problems, must be studied 
and solved together, with reference: to and in 
the light of each other. Otherwise they will 
not be understood and solved at all. Other- 
wise, every nation will always be hustling or 
being hustled by every other; every department 
of the life of a community be at daggers drawn 
with every other ; and the lack of proper da/an- 
cing will ever increasingly exaggerate the in- 
compatibility and conflict between head, heart, 
and limbs, between science, art, and trade, be- 
tween reason, emotion, and practice. 

The main types of culture and systems of 
civilisation dealt with by history may, in terms of 
psychology, be characterised as Brahmana-rajyam, 
Kshattriya-rajyam, Vaishya-rajyam, and Shudra- 
rajyam, the reigns of the intellectuals, the mus- 
culars, the commercials, and of the mob. In 
their better aspects they correspond respectively 
with Satya-Yuga ( the higher socialism ), TLreta 
(patriarchal despotism), Dvapara (republican- 
ism) and Kali (individualism) ; in the worse, 
with that sacerdotalism, feudalism, commercial- 
ism, and lower socialism or mob-rule, which have 
been replacing one another in Europe during the 
last two thousand years—speaking in terms of 
the broadest outlines—as the preceding one be- 
panic enfeebled by its own excesses and corrup- 
“ons, and so stimulated the succeeding one. But 
In reality there is no greater ( if no less) incom- 
Ban between these four or rather three main 

pe € fourth not being a ‘system’ ora ‘culture’? 
3 : 


at all, but mostly only ‘confused struggle’ and 
‘chaos’), than there is between the three factors 
of mind, or the three systems (nervous, muscular, 
and assimilative) of the body. The principles 
and the ideals of the old Varna-Dharma and 
Ashrama-Dharma must be studied and mastered. 
by statesmen and rulers, if they would under- 
stand how such a reconciliation between in- 
congruous-seeming elements, functions, and 

types, can be brought about, and how any lasting 

peace on earth and good-will amongst men can ~ 
be established, by giving to each its due—and not 

more than due—share of work and share of remmu- 

neration for that work and so establishing that 
just proportion and balance between all the funda- 
mental elements and organs of the social whole 
which only can minimise internecine rivalry, 
promote healthy emulation, and ensure a long 


and healthy life. 

The natural psycho-physical differences in 
the qualities and the temperaments of men 
must be recognised ; men must be assigned to 
corresponding broad classes accordingly, in a 
just, living, and elastic system ; the ‘labour’, the 
work, of the community must be divided 
amongst these classes appropriately (argarat 
AA BS WURAAAIATT: says the Gitd, by aor 
and @%@#, not mere SA), and equally appropriate 
remuneration provided (surplus jenour to one class, 
surplus power to another, surplus wealth toa 
third, and healthy and sufficient food, clothing and 


housing to all) ; and the domestic life, the ¢ iet- oe 
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will follow of themselves. And the at present 
equally disturbed conditions of the superphysical 
worlds, (which are inseparably interconnected 
" with the physical, in an endless chain of cause 
and effect), will also readjust themselves as soon 
as things-here begin to be mended; and jivas 
of different temperaments and qualifications will 
begin to take to themselves bodies in families 
that, differentiated by due ‘cultivation’ and ‘breed- 
ing, have become specially fitted to give scope 
“for the manifestation of those temperaments and 
qualifications ; and then only, the bitternesses 
and rivalries (at present rampant because every 
body wants everything in the absence of a 
recognised assignment of appropriate remunera- 
tions) having ceased, there will come about the 
true and the much longed for millennium.: 
Zar Magara a Sat Alaa a: | 
QLRIL MAA: HA: TAaTeTT Bird. 
But have you not said that love and war 
are the only two interests of life? Do younow 
hope to abolish war by some utopian and im- 
possible reorganisation of society ? 
The answer to this query must at once be 
that hopes of an ever/asting peace and an un- 
checked progress are vain. Science and Philos- 
ophy unite in telling us that the worlds and 
their inhabitants swing ceaselessly between birth 
on the one hand and death on the other, between 
evolution and dissolution, between joy and sor- 
row. And gpa and au are indeed inseparable, 
so much so that Krshna declares that RAL 
sare SRA | “tAversion arises in the vicinity 
of Desire.” (afta: sta). To draw nearer 
to one’is to draw further away from others, in the 
regions of the limited. And no nation has, so 
far sin history, found it possible to make an 
- qiiancs with one except with reference to at 
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least possible war against another. Civilised, 
and uncivilised, man is always essaying to 
abolish pains and discomforts and enhance plea- 
sures and multiply luxuries. By a metaphysical, 
and therefore physical, Law of the Nature of | 
the Supreme, his efforts are being always frus- | 
trated. Every new discovery or invention looks | 
at the first. blush like ‘the Philosopher’s Stone’ 
that will touch all baser metals into gold, | 
promises to be the very ‘ Elixir of Life’ that will 
confer eternal youth and life immortal on the 


A ii all 


physical body. Later experience sadly proves 
that if there ave some gains, there are equally 
clearly, and quite as many, corresponding pains. 
If on a level plain we wish to raise a tall tower,. | 
we may do so at any given spot. But a corre- | 
sponding deep depression will have to be made — 
in some other spot on the plain; to provide the 4 
material with which to build the tower. Evolu- | 
tion is differentiation. The general ‘low stand- 
ard of life,’ the uniform ‘dull level’ of feeling, | 
of an agricultural and pastoral community, when | 
differentiated out into the complexities of a 
~‘mechanical’ civilisation, breaks up into a ‘very 
high standard of life’—for a comparative few, | 
and a ‘very much lower one’—for the compar- 
ative many. The miseries of the miners, the 
mill-workers, the factory-hands, the engine- 
stokers, the sweated wage-earners; the endless 
new diseases born of the conditions of life in 
overcrowded cities; the lead-poisoning, the 
phosphorus-corroding, the gas-and-soot-and- 
smoke-asphyxiating, and the destructive action 
of dazzling lights and maddening noises and 
ever-rushing electricity on the nervous system 5, 
the crushing effect on the mind and its vehicle, ¥ 
of the simultaneous application of the extrem? | 


sense-stimulations and temptations of crowded 
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cities and. of the social and legal penal restraints— 
all these are the well-known price that have to 
be paid by the many for the luxuries of a few, 
which few also are, at bottom, far from happy» 
and, indeed, apart from the pleasure of pee 
—a great pleasure, no doubt, the te of AGARIT 
being indeed the basis of all other T@’s— are 
most restlessly unhappy by their own confession. 
The effort, 
perpetuate pleasure, has always been and ever 
must continue to be futile—in terms of matter 
as well as in terms of psyche. In the language 
of the philosophers and psychologists, the two 
are relative to each other. Even if it were 
possible for every human being to become a 
multi-millionaire, for every nation to become 
possessed of the ‘largest’ 
navy, the ‘richest’ commerce, the ‘broadest’ 
the ‘ most 
—contradiction in terms, 


army, the ‘strongest’ 


territory, numerous’ population 
“every” and ‘ super- 
lativel—as soon as this pious end was attained, 
every body and every nation would cease to feel 
any pleasure in the fact—for pleasure is being 
more than another, being better off than before, isthe 

co-efficient of gfx, and, per contra, because, as the 
Persian saying is, “ marg-i-amboh jashne darad ”, 
‘The death of a large host is a festivity ’, ad 
pain, which is being less than another and worse 
off than before, loses its sting and ceases to 
be pain when the comparison vanishes. 

What is to be done, then? On: the one 
hand we are asked to believe that war is horrible; 
On the other that it is inevitable! What i is to 
be done? The answer is plain. The effort 
must ever continue to be made to reduce sorrows 
and i merease the general happiness, 


FUAl Ge atest Waggreasaan | 


© Must war against war and death while 


then, to annihilate pain and- 
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mind and strength last. Even to continue to 
live in the fleshly body is to make such effort. 
Only it ought to be made with due recognition 
of inevitable and fundamental-facts, So it will 
be saner, soberer, perhaps more effective. If 
the troupe of actors enacted their parts in the 
drama with consciousness of the fact that they 
were ‘ playing ’, some intense sorrows would be 
saved—if also perhaps some correspondingly ‘in- 
tense joys be lost. In any case the angel-heroes 
ought to ‘recognise’, ought to ‘know better 5 
even if the ‘rogue-heroes’ are prevented from 
doing so by the conditions of their parts | 

And so, while recognising that war is not 
to be abolished outright without abolishing 
peace and law also, we may yet, after this present 
terrible climax of all wars, hope and strive for 
at least a long spell of peace, if a great reactionary 
change of spirit does come over mankind and 
Sympathies replace the antipathies that have 
brought about this universal conflict. 


If the ‘superior ’ races—undoubtedly superi- 
or in material science and all the resources of 
the physical life, but, unfortunately for mankind, 
not equally superior in spiritual wisdom—would 
agree to sink their sense of material superiority 
underneath true spiritual humility, and wash and 
purify their hearts with tears of deep repentance 
and earnest prayer, and make great public vows 
to work for the good of all rather than of each 
self, to organise the whole Human Race as 
Manu did, and subserviently thereto reorganise 
the whole domestic, social, industrial and 
political life of each nation, on the 
of the laws and facts of oe vidya Spirit 

over r 





basis 
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éach kind of work, giving surplus honour to the 
man of life-illuminating thought, surplus power 
to the man of life-protecting action, surplus 
wealth to the man of life-enriching industry 
and art, and assuring healthy food and clothing 
and housing to ail, the unskilled labourer as well 
as the three others ; then they would surely find 
their standards of spiritual living and their levels 
of inner happiness upraised very high, automat- 
ically, and their international as well as class 
and individual jealousies and hatreds and bitter- 
nesses and haughtinesses replaced by sympathy 
and helpfulness and affection, and a new civili- 
sation would graw up which would outshine all 
previous ones in poetry and beauty and peaceful- 
ness of life—if not in the splendours of mechanical 
testlessness and the transports of alternating 
triumphs and defeats—a civilisation which would 
embody the poet’s dream of a Federation of the 
World. 
But this is possible only if the ‘ideals’ and 
_ © motives” of life are revised radically and made 
to accord with the sage counsels of the Upa- 
nishats: - ; 
Ba cael BoM: AL TT: HeAeag AAT | 
Ue ale UeTad sea THA facta az Il 
Gea Ga Yareareanys arata: | 
aa At Ae. we: TH THATTINAT Il 
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“Enjoy the good things of life, the blessings 
the individualised nature-forces, 
But enjoy them with aloofness, 


that the gods, 
have provided. 
with detachment, with readiness to resign ata 
moment’s notice ; and ever maintain conscious- 
ness of the Unity and Universality of the Self: 
Only so can Spiritual Joy be found in the 
the life of matter ; otherwise, the fetters of 
misery.” The leaders, the upper classes of the 
nations, who set the example, have now lived 
sufficiently long im the world and as of the world. 
It is time that they should now begin to live 
otherwise, to live as the Upanishat counsels, 7 
but not as of the world, and should set this new. 
example of true re-generacy, fasta, to the 
proletariat—if a long era of peaceful happiness 
for mankind is desired. : 
agagarla AgeAqaATATT AA: | 
. ‘As the superiors behave, so will the inferiors’. 
There is some reason to hope that such’ a 
change of spirit, change of ideals, is coming 
on the nations, and may be completed by this 


war. Different pieces of metal, if they are to 


be welded together, have all to be heated strongly | 


first. Providence is perhaps employing this 
method to effect the welding together of the 


great nations. In this hope we live. 


Buacavan Das. 


You admi i . . 
mire this tower of granite weathering the hurts of so many ages. Yet a little waving 


hand built this huge wall, and th; whi whi bi B han th h 

=a 5) at which builds is better than th ich i i 30) 
and nimbler, was the invisible thought which wrought through oa = oe - _ 
> ? 


effect, is a fine cause, which, being narrowly seen, 


“ “Manis perfection consisteth 
ae " not only 
charity Enoweth that which is needed for 


(Emerson. ) 


-(Savonarola, ) = 






oe and thus ever, behind the coats?” be 
As itself the effeet of a finer cause”, 


in faith and in Jaw but in chari 


salvation ” ty, and only he that hath j 





‘en. | Cee Ae hoe 8 
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DELHI, 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


(The gold medal in the Royal Asiatic Soctety’s Public School Competition in 1915 
was awarded for this Essay). 


Enclosed between the western bank of the 
river Jumna and the northernmost spur of the 
Arravalli hills, there lies a narrow plain which 
has been the site of some important city since 
very early times. Here stands the present city 
of Delhi, or Shahjehdnabad ; while the plain 
to the south is dotted with the remains of six 
distinct cities which preceded it. Here also 
will be built the new capital of British India, 
the transfer of which from Calcutta to Delhi 
was announced by King George at the Coro- 
nation Durbar in 1911. Since that date a 
commission of architects and engineers has been 
employed in selecting the site, and in plan- 
ning the new city. At this time, therefore, 
it is particularly interesting to consider the 

_ history and a few of the chief architectural fea- 
tures of the preceding cities. 


This plain, so often chosen by kings and 
emperors as the site of their capitals, naturally 
presents several advantages. The first essential 
for every city on the plain of Hindusthan is an 
adequate water supply. In the case of Delhi, 
the supply obtained from the Jumna is supple- 
mented by the rainfall on the Arravallis, which 
can be, and is, collected in reservoirs. The 
Position on a river-bank, though necessary for a 
city of which the inhabitants are mainly of the 
Hindu religion, is unfortunately’ liable to be 
flooded. Before the river, by yearly deposits 
of silt, had raised the sutrounding country toa 
Feasonably safe level, it was desirable to choose 


an elevated site so as to avoid an annual recon- 







= 


The near neighbourhood of the hills 
this Spot made it Possible. to obtain such a 


position within easy reach of the river. 

The earliest record of a city near Delhi 
is contained in the Hindu legendary poem, the 
Mahabharata, which says that Yudhishthira, 
king of the Pandavas, founded the city of Indra- 
prastha on the site where Sher Shah built his 
city of Indrapat in 1540 A.D. Hindus believe 
that the Purana Kila is a relic of this ancient 
town ; but this is not possible, as the site shows 
unmistakable signs of having been under water 
not many centuries ago. Considering, however, 
that the latest date assignable to the events of 
the great epic is 1450 B.C., 
possibility that Indraprastha did exist, and that all 


there is every 


_trace of it was destroyed by a change in the 


river-bed. ; 
There are several other legends concerning 

early cities at Delhi, one of which states that 

the name, formerly Jilli, was derived from Raja 


’ Dhilu, who reigned here before the Macedonian — 


invasion in 327.B. C. According tothe Rajput 
tradition, Ananga Pala I. built a city in 736 A.D. 
which was rebuilt in 1052. There remain 
two relics of this date, the Suraj Kund tankand 
the Arrangpur “band”, situated two and ae as 
half miles south-east of Adilabad. The “ band”, 


or reservoir embankment, is nearly three 














constructed of masonry. 
_ Yet another legend ni 
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siderably to the east since the pecupadon of 
Delhi by the British in 1803, and there 1s ery 
little doubt that this movement has been going 
on for centuries, and that the number of new 
cities built close together was due to this 
change. 

The first city of which we have certain 
knowledge was that built by Ananga Pala II. on 
a rocky site about eight miles south of the 
present city, in 1052. hither he brought 
the iron pillar, probably from Mluttra, and set 
it up in the court of a large temple, first record- 
ing on it the foundation of his city. This 
pillar was over twenty-three feet in height and 
was erected in honour of Vishnu by Chandra- 
gupta Vikramaditya. 
recording the glories of that emperor who reigned 
over all Hindusthan from A.D. 375 to 413. 

An interesting—though untruthful—legend 


On itis an inscription 


says that this pillar penetrated into the ground 
so far that it touched the head of VAsuki, the 
Ananga Pala 
had the pillar raised in order to test the truth 
of this, and found the bottom stained in VAsuki’s 
blood. On attempting to replace it, he found 
that no force would drive it into the earth, so 

that the pillar remained ¢ dhila ”, or loose in the 

ground. Hence the name Dilli, is supposed to 

have arisen, though, in point of fact, it was 

known long before the Rajput occupation. 


Ananga Pala was chief of the Tomar clan of 
Rajputs, whose history is mainly concerned with : 
their struggle against the rival Chauhan clan. 
Delhi acquired much Prestige as an ‘Impreg- 
nable fortress, but fell at last, in rz 50, into the 
hands of Vishaladeva, or Bisaldeo, ruler of Ajmeer 
whose kingdom stretched from ¢ 


he Himalayas to 
the Vindhyas. The Tomar Raja was 


serpent who supports the world. 


not 
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deposed, but his daughter was compelled to 
marry Chauhan’s son. Their son was Prithvi 
Raja, the last Hindu king of Delhi, whose 
deeds have been so much celebrated in song and 
legend. 

This king, better known as Rai Pithora, 
built the city of old Delhi, then called Kila 
Rai Pithora, on the site of the Tomar strong- 
hold. The citadel, or Lal Kot, occupied the 
western portion, which is still separated from 
the rest of the town by the ruins of a wall 
running from the Sohan Gate to Adham Khan’s 
tomb. Within the city were no less than 
twenty-seven temples, as Delhi was at this time 
an important centre of the Jain religion. 

In 1191 came the first invasion by the 
Afghans, under the leadership of Muhammad 
of Ghor. Prithvi Raja and his allies met and 
defeated them at Tiravari, but a battle near the 


_same place in the follawing year resulted in the — 


defeat and death of Prithvi Raja and the end of 
Hindu supremacy at Delhi. In 1193, the city 
fell into the possession of Kutb-ud-din, a Turki 
slave of Muhammad who had risen to the rank 
of general. QOn the death - of his master, in 
1206, he became king of Delhi, founding the 
so-called Slave dynasty, which is notable for 
including the Sultana Raziya. This princess 
reigned from 1236 to 1240, and was the only 
woman to reign at Delhi before the time of 


_ Queen Victoria, 


The buildings of the Slave kings and of 
their successors, the Khiljis, were all constructed 
in the early Pathan style of architecture, This 
was at first only an adaptation of the Hindu, 
and is notable for the use of elaborate surface 
ornament, such as the carving on the arches in 


front of the Kuwat-ul-Islam mosque. ‘This 








and oil, 
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mosque was erected by Kutb-ud-din, ony the 
site of the temple containing the Iron Pillar, 
which was left standing, and was constructed 
mainly of materials pillaged from other temples. 
Besides the splendid range of arches above 
mentioned, there are some beautiful cloisters of 
carved pillars. The plaster with which the 
Muhammadans covered the idolatrous Hindu 
sculpture has long since fallen off. 

The greatest ruler and builder of the dynasty 
was Shams-ud-din Altmash, who succeeded his 
father-in-law Kutb-ud-din, in 1210, and reigned 
for twenty-six years, during which he consoli- 
dated and extended the Muhammadan power. 
He made additions to the mosque and completed 
the Kutb Minar, which had been commenced 
by Kutb-ud-din, to serve partly as a minaret and 


partly as a ‘tower of victory.” It stands two 


hundred and thirty-eight feet in height, and is a 


lasting memorial to the skill of the Hindu archi- 
tects who erected it at the order of their Mu- 
hammadan conquerors. It seems strange that 


such accomplished builders should not have 
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known the principle of the arch, and should’ 


have followed the primitive method of rising by 
horizontal courses yntil the gap could be filled 
bridged by a single slab. 

The great problem at Delhi was that of 
water-supply, and nearly every king made some 
attempt to solve it. Altmash built a reservoir, 
the Hawz-i-Shamsi, which was restored by 
Firoz-Shah, in the latter part of the fourteenth 
century. ; 

The other important Slave king was Ghiyas- 
ud-din Balban, who ruled from 1266 to 1286, 
after having held the chief power throughout 
the twenty years’ reign of his brother-in-law 
Nasin-ud-din Mahmud.- During this period the 
Mughals commenced to invade India, and Bal- 
ban’s preparations for resistance included the 
storage of provisions in the wall chambers of 
Old Delhi. 
of these ninety years later, when the rice was 
found to be black but eatable. 

Herzert A. Merram. 
(To be continued.) 


Ibn Batuta records the removal 
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In war conditions, when food-stufls are apt 
to become scarce and high in price, attempts 
are naturally made to find some substitute, and 
T have recently come across references to two 
such, One comes from a Prussian botanist 
who has pointed out that in the wood of 
Many trees there is a large amount of nutritive 
Substance, in the form, mainly, of sugar, starch, 
It is most abundant in winter, and is 
fonsiderably reduced in spring, as it is then used 


in forming new leaves and sprouts. But even 
then there is quite a considerable quantity, and 
before the middle of summer it again begins to 
increase. This can be utilised by mixing finely 
ground sap-wood (it is proposed to call it wood- 
flour rather than sawdust !) with the fodder of 


domestic animals, and, if necessary, it can even 


be used by human beings, thus effecting a con= 
siderable saving in grain. nsagee* 


The other is also a substitute for certain 


v 


~~ 
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cereals. The sale of bananas in Jamaica has 
considerably fallen off owing to the war, and 
so experiments have been made which show 
that very good banana-meal can be made from 
the fruit, which, when mixed with wheat-flour, 
makes very palatable and nutritious bread and 
cakes. In one’ case 537 pounds of fruit pro- 
duced 138 pounds of banana meal, and the cost 
was small enough for a considerable profit to 
be made by selling at two pence a pound. 
ork 
In a lecture delivered recently at the 
Government College, Lahore, Dr. Fournier 
D’Albe said that he had just completed an instru- 
ment by which speech and music can be made 
recognisable by the eye. The instrument is 
called the ‘“phonoscope,” and was shown in 
The Express de- 
scribes it as follows :—‘‘It consists of a sensitive 


action during the lecture. 


“manometric” flame of acetylene gas, mounted 
close to a brass disc, having a number of concen- 
tric circles of holes. The disc is kept steadily 
rotating by means of a small electric motor, and 
when the words are spoken or sung into a small 
trumpet attached to the instrument, the revolv- 
Ing disc appears to break up into a number of 
patterns, which very instantaneously register any 
variation in the sound, however slight. It is 
hoped that by this means a totally deaf person 
will be enabled to perceive sounds of speech and 
music by means ofthe eye. The “ phonoscope”’ 
is thus a companion instrument to the * opto- 
phone,” which enables blind persons to read by 
> means of the ear.” 


a 
Mr. Balsillie, wireless expert of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth, claims ta have dis- 





ach from Capital isin harmony with this idea — 
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covered the secret of producing rain artificially, 
He has been experimenting for some years, and 
now proposes to create at a high altitude a dis- 
charge centre of electricity, drawing an elec-. 
trical current from a suitable generating plant, 


and discharging it at a.very high potential from 


a balloon anchored at a height of six or seven 


thousand feet. In the comparatively rain- 
less districts of Australia, the difficulty is the 
absence of nuclei on which the moisture can 
condense, such as are ordinarily provided by 
mountains, and he claims that his apparatus will 
produce the nuclei, and at the same time elec- 
trify the minute drops of moisture in the cloud 
in such a way that they will be attracted to one 
another and coalesce, thus forming drops which 
will fall to the ground. The suggestion was 
put before a Scientific Committee in New South 
Wales, and the N. S. W. Government, at their 
recommendation, decided to give Mr. Balsillie 
the opportunity of making experiments ona 
large scale. He believes that he will be able 
both to increase and to regulate the rainfall, 
which will be a great boon ina country like 
Australia. It will be interesting to watch the 
progress of his experiments. 


# 


I remember once being the guest of an as- 
tronomer, and being shown a certain portion of 
the sky, which he told me was practically empty 
of stars, and was believed to be an opening in 
our stellar universe, if such an expression. may be 
allowed, a sort of window, perhaps, through 
which one might, if one had the power of vision i 
for it, look out from within our universe int _ 
the infinite space beyond. ‘The following ex. 
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«Though the 5,000 or ‘6,000 stars visible 
forthe naked eye are increased to 40 or 59 pulbons 
by . the most powerful telescopes, evidence is 
being collected to show that the stelay universe 
is not infinite, but _that—inconceivably vast as 
it is—its own one portion of space: really has 
limits. D’Esterre, at Tatsfield, Eng., has for three 
years been making a continuous photographic 
record of 1,000 square degrees in the Milky 
Way about Perseus and Cassiopeia, the survey 
including one forty-first of the entire sky. From 
his own and other observations, he finds that 
of the novae, or transient stars, none has been 
discovered with-a maximum brightness less than 
the twelfth magnitude, and he points out that, 
if the universe were a million light years in 
radius, as Prof. See has suggested, the faint novae 
would be much more numerous than the bright. 
The fact that faint variable stars always remain 
visible at their minimum—as eighteenth magni- 
tude or brighter—is further proof that the bound- 
aries of the universe are nearly within our vision.” 


If we could but look out into space as sug- 


gested above, with unlimited powers of vision, 
what wonders might not be revealed to us ! 


Universe beyond universe, perchance, each fill- 


ing its own special portion of space, on and on, 
out into infinity, till the imagination reels at the 


effort to form the faintest Conception of it, till 


Our own universe sinks into utter insignificance 
in the midst of the vast contents of space, and 
our solar system—what is it but a pin-point as 
compared with the immeasurable whole! And 
.the Supreme Consciousness, of which all the 


“UNiverses in infinite Space and infinite time are 


“but a partial manifestation—what can we do but . 


bow our heads and veil our eyes in reverent awe? 
4 


: atatstea aa facarat actat qtaq | 
UT Fea: sat fayaraercr var 

* * * 3 

PEsaeIad Heeaaaiae fear aT It 
(Bhagavadgitd X. 40, 42) 


* 
* 


And weare told by science that our universe 
is held together by that wonderfully mysterious 
force known as gravity ; mysterious indeed, for 
none have ever been able to tell us what it really, 
is. There was an article some time ago in 
Harfer’s Magazine, by Sir Oliver Lodge, deal- 
ing with the various theories that have been put 
forward to account for gravity. One of the 
best known, he points out, is that of Le Sage, 
who suggested that it is due toa bombardment 
of extremely minute corpuscles rushing through 
space and battering masses together. But while 
this explains some of the observed facts, there 
are difficulties connected with it. Especially it 
is difficult to see how, according to this theory, 
the force would be proportional to the mass of 
the. body and independent of the state of 
aggregation. It would seem, for example, that 
if a flat body were exposed edgeways to the 
stream, it would be less affected, that is, would 
weigh less, than when it lies flat; but there is 
nothing that has ever beén observed which sup- 
ports this:-- Another difficulty is that in order to: 
be beaten together by this bombardment, bodies 
must to some extent screen one another ; but in 


that case we should expect that other bodies 


between them would be less acted on, or perhaps 
not acted on at all, being in a kind of gravity 


shadow ; but this has not been found to be the 


case. So this theory must be dismissed. After 
dealing with other theories, which also he | con- 





pats 
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siders inadequate and unsatisfactory, he goeson:— 
“So we are driven back to the idea of a 
tension in the ether, set up at the moment when — 
an electron came into existence! But how 
an electron can be brought into existence, or 
what an electron is, we do not know, though 
we may not always remain ignorant. Newton 
himself, however, perceived thatsuch a tension— 
if it could be deduced as an inseparable conse- 
quence of matter, orif its existence could be other- 
wise demonstrated—would do what was wanted. 
“The problem is just as biting now.... 
and perhaps its difficulty is intensified rather 
than alleviated by the enormously stronger 
electric attractions and repulsions which are now 
known to occur between electrons and between 
electrically-charged atoms—the latter being the 
forces of chemical affinity. For between the 
smallest material units the electric attraction 
js, so to speak, infinitely stronger than any 
_ gravitation attraction ; weare not really sure that 
electrons gravitate at all. Their gravitation, if 
it exists—as I think it probably does—must be 
the merest residues, some irreducible minimum 
which characterizes all without regard to sign. 
“Tt is singular that there is no known 
gravitational repulsion, that it is all attraction 5 
that there is not a principle of “levity” as 
well as a principle of “gravity.” ., Electrical 
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repulsion exists, of course—an electrostatic 
force depending on the first power of electrostatic 
charge, and therefore, depending on the sign of 
that charge—but in addition to this large effect 
there may be a minute residue or surplus depend- 
ing on some even power of the charge, a residue 
excessively, hopelessly minute. 

“We can reckon that the gravitation force 
between two electrons at any distance apart, is 
to their electrical attraction or repulsion at the 
same distance in the ratio of I to 1,000,000,000, 
000,000, the number of ciphers in the denomi- 
Yet if such 


an almost infinitesimal but unalterable uniform 


nator of this fraction being fifteen. 


constant residue of stress should ever be shown 
to be produced in the ether by the very existence 
of the singularity in it which we call an electron 
..-then the whole business of astronomy can 
be worked, and the gigantic forces between 
sun and planets will be accounted for. 
electrical forces, however relatively enor- 
mous, cancel out in the aggregate, because they 


are of opposite sign; but the ridiculously small 


gravitational residue goes on piling itself up— 
nothing interfering with it or diminishing any 
part of it—until the mutual force of planetary 
gravitational attraction becomes of 
millions of tons.” 


millions 


F, M. 


HOW THE MOVEMENT GOES 


C. H. C. Lrrerary Socrty 


Leaving the minor activities aside, there have 
already been going on three chief activities in 
the College for many years. 

"First, the C. H. C. Parliament, flourishing this 





‘year more than ever, under the guidance of Prof. 
Shree Prakash B. A. (Alld. and Cantab), LL. B: 


(Cantab), Bar. at-law, and Dr. I..J, S. Tarapore 


For | 


Walla B. A. (Bom. and Cantab), Bar. at-law, Ph, D: 4. 


The second activity is the Boarders’ Union, 
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divided into two branches. (a) The College Se 
having the same illustrious eo a its president, 
is working well under the supervision of our noble 
honorary Superintendent Prof. Shyama Charan De, 
M. A. Credit should be given to Pt. Indra Deo 
Tiwari, B. A., the ever enthusiastic General Secre- 
tary of the Union. ‘(b) The School Branch is 
doing its best, helped by the same distinguished 
Dr. and supervised by our revered General Supdt., 
Pt. Cheda Lal Sahib, B. A. 


Thirdly, the Nagri Pravardhini Sabha deserves 
mention. A new life has been infused into the 
activities of the Sabhi by the President, our re- 

spected Prof. Shree Prakashji as well as by the 
ever active Secretary, Pt. Pirasnath Singh. 

In addition to these three we have quite recently 
established the Literary Society, Central Hindu 
College. The want of such a society was very: 
keenly felt by some of the senior students of the 
College, and the present Society is the result of 
their intense desire for and devotion to the study 
of English literature. 


Our object is not merely to study the English 
literature, but also to know something of Sanskrit 
and Vernacular literatures. : 


We have begun with the English Poets, in- 
cluding some Indian poets also, and three well 
Prepared essays have already been produced. 


The first ‘essay was read by B. Swami Nath 
Singh on J. Keats and it has, at least, created a 
reat interest in this new movement, and encouraged 
Others to dome forward with their contributions, 
The second was a brilliant essay by Pt, Shambhu 
Nath Kaul on Lord Byron; and the third a very 
Suggestive one on W. Shakspere by Pt. Tribhuvan 
Nath Mutto, B. A. The poets whom we have 
decided to take up in the course of the current 
Session are the following (the order is not chro- 
nological) :—(A) Scott and Coleridge, comparative 

_>Study ; Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, Arthur 
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Hugh Clough, Matthew Arnold, Tennyson, and 
Browning. Milton will form a: separate subject 
to be taken up by the President. 


(B). Kalidas and Bhavabhuti, a comparative 
Study ; Tulasi Das, Tukaram, Ghilib, Ravindra 
Nath Tagore, and the history of Hindi poetry with 
special reference to Maithili Sharan Gupta. 


During the next academical year from July, 
1916, our programme is to deal with the rest of 
the great English poets and a few masters of 
English prose, together with some Indian poets 
and prose-writers. 


The-society was started under the president- 
ship of Offg. Prof. Surendra Nath Bhattacharya 
M. A., but he, being appointed as the senior 
professsor of history in the Christian College, 
Allahabad, has been obliged to leave us, 


The name of our present President, Prof. Jay 
Gopal Banerjee, M. A., an examiner of the B. A. 
class in English, Calcutta University, might ap- 
pear new to some of the readers, therefore it is 
necessary to say a few words about him. He is 
an experienced professor of 21 years’ standing, and, 
after working in the Kuch Behar College as the 
senior professor of English and Principal, joined 
our institution in October last. He is not only a 
transcendent scholar of the English language, but 
also a loving teacher, always ready to help his 
students in every way possible. Under his masterly 
control, God helping us, we are sure to succeed. 

Swamr Nata SincH, 
Secretary, Literary Society. 


C. H. C. News. 


On the 22nd of December last a very important 
and instructive lecture was delivered by Professor eet 
Jaygopal Banerjee, M. A., on the subject of ‘India 
and Her Needs,” at a weekly meeting of t 
©. H. ©. Kayastha Conference. An abstrac 
this lecture has been sent to us, but unfor 
reached us too late to be inserted this moni 
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‘have had to hold it over for our next number. 
Though the time assigned for the lecture was 
short, yet the lecturer was able to touch upon 
many a question of vital importance. We under- 
stand that Professor Banerjee is expected to give 
aseries of regular lectures on the subjects of indi- 
vidualism, family, industrialism, commercialism, 
and other sociological problems from the Hindu 
point of view. His present lecture was greatly 
appreciated by the students, who seemed to feel the 
inspiring influence of new ideas, and to get much 
food for thought. 
* x 
The Superintendent of the King Edward Board- 
ing-house, Professor Shyama Charan De, returned 
home on Jan. 30th, after his two months’ absence, 
quite recovered from his long illness. He has so 
endeared himself to all his friends, as well as to those 
who are fortunate enough to be under his care, 
that he was sadly missed during his absence ; 
and many of the College students and boarders met 
him at the station, and gave him the heartiest of 


welcomes. 3 
” 


xO 
Another pleasing incident was the welcome 
given to Dr. Taraporewala, the Headmaster of the 
C. H. ©. School, when he returned from Bombay 
at the beginning of January. bringing with him 
his newly married bride. A meeting of welcome 
was held, at which a symbolical picture was pre- 
sented to the School by Mr. Madan Mohan Bhattia, 
. the Director of the Goras Studios. The picture 
was composed by S. €. Dutt, the artist at the 
Studios; in the upper part isa relief of India, on 
which Sarasvati Devi stands at the confluence of 
of the rivers Yamuna and Ganga; around this 
are 
ranged the busts of the King and Queen, and 
eight of the most famous patriots and workers for 
India. Below is a Hindi song, supposed to be 
sung by an Indian youth, expressing his love for 
his motherland, and his resolve to take the lives of 
: the above mentioned patriots as an example and 
_ Source of inspiration. The song was composed by 
a shagavan Din who was formerly a teacher 
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in the C. H.C. Reproductions of the picture can 
be obtained for four annas each from. the Gorags 


Studios, Resham Katra, Benares City. 
# 


om 
Two students of the C. H. C. have just achieved 
successes, for which we heartily congratulate . 
them and wish them every success. Pt, Haris 
Chandra Misra, asixth year student of the College, 
has been awarded the Research Scholarship in 
History by the Allahabad University, while Pt. 
Ramprasad Tripathi, M. A., who is one of the Old 
Boys, has been appointed the Reader to assist the 
University Professor of History in his researches. 
It is always a source of joy to the “mother,” when 
her sons attain distinction. Ld. 
R. S. PAtHasnAna, C. H. C. 
The following Students passed the Final and 
the Departmental Examinations of the R. S. Patha- 
‘shila, C. H. C., Benares, in the month of April, 


IQI5 :— 
Names 


Gopalprasad Tripathi 
Kamalakantha Misra 


Subject 
Sahityacharya. © 
Vyakaran-Sahi- 

tya Shastri. 


eee 


Hira Lal Nager 


Do. 
Mahadeva Das Pande Do. 
Bhyrava Dutta Joshi 990 Do. 
Sharat Chandra Panda Jyotish Shastri 
Sri Ramapado Pathak 
Bhattacharya Do. 
Strikantha Shatapathi Navya-Nyaya 


Traivarshik, 
(without Eng.) 
Vaidyak  Trai- 
varshik, Second. 
Do. First. 
Ordinary Traivar- 
shik—First. 
5 


Naliniranjan Sen Gupta 


Haridutta Pantu Parvati 
Benimadhava Tripathi 


Jagannath Tripathi 


gan Do. Second: — 
Réjirim Shukla ...  Praveshika First 
Buddhivallabha Joshi ae Do. Second. 
Brahma Tripathi Do. Third. 


a 
AmBapis SHASTRI, ; 
Offg. Principal R. S. Pe 
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( On the accasion of the laying of the Foundation-Stone of the Benares Hindu University.) 


«Jt has seldom fallen to my lot to address a 
more distinguished gathering than that which I see 
e to-day, including as it does the Governor 
of Bengal, a constellation of Lieutenant-Governors, 


| a veritable galaxy of Ruling Princes, and so much 


of the flower of India’s intellect. What is it that has 
brought together this brilliant assemblage from so 
many distant parts of Hindustan? What is the 
lodestone that is exerting so powerful an influence ? 
It is there in front of us, a fine block of marble, but 
little different in outward appearance from many 
others that I have helped to set in their places 
during the past five years. But in spite of -its 


_apparent simplicity it possesses a deep significance, 


for it betokensa new departure in the history of 
education in India, and one that has- attracted the 
most intense interest on the part of all good and 
thoughtful Hindus. This foundation stone will 
mark a definite step in the advance towards an 
ideal that has stirred to its very depths the imagi- 
nation of India. The demand fer enlightenment 
and educational progress grows ever stronger, and 
the ceremony we are gathered here to perform offers 
some small response to that demand and may 
perhaps pave the way for its more rapid fulfilment. 
To such an audience as I have before me here it is 
unnecessary to enlarge upon the need for providing 
greater facilities for University education in this 
country. We all know or have heard of the pres- 
Sure that exists in our existing University centres ;. 
of the enlargement of classes to unwieldy dimen- 
Sions to admit of the inclusion of the ever-increasing 
number of students ; of the melancholy wanderings 
of applicants for entrance from college to college 
when all collezes were already full to overflowing. 
There is a great division of opinion between the 
advocates of quantity and the’ advocates of quality, 


and there is much to be said for both. The charge 


is frequently brought against Government that they 
are too eager for quality and too ready to ignore 
the demand for quantity, and comparisons are made 
that do not lack force, .between the number of 
Universities in England, America, and other coun- 
tries, and the number available to the 300 millions 
of India. Nevertheless, it is the declared policy of 
the Government of India to do all within their 
power and within their means to multiply the 
number of Universities throughout India, realising 
as we do that the greatest boon Government can 
give to India is the diffusion of higher education 
through the creation of new Universities. Many, 
many more are needed, but the new Universities to 
be established at Dacca, Benares aud Bankipore, 
soon to be followed, Ihope, by Universities in Burma 
and the Central Provinces, may be regarded as 
steps taken in the right direction. Here, at any 
rate, in this city, isa case where we can all stand 
together upon a common platform, for no one can 
dispute that the Benares Hindu University will add. 
to the facilities for higher education and relieve to 
some extent the pressure of existing institutions, 

while it is the proud boast of at least one of those 
who have so successfully engineered this movement, 

that the degrees of the Benares Hindu University 

shall be not only not lower but higher in standard 
than those of existing Universities. It has even 
been claimed that this University will only justify 

its existence when the education given within its” 
precincts shall make it unnecessary for Indian” 

students to go to foreign countries for their studies, 
and when such expeditions will be limited to 
advanced scholars and professors, who will travel. x6 


learned men of other Continents in order t 
the latest researches, in all branches of Knowle 
available to their own alumni at Benares. 
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model, nor is this the only departure that charac. 
terises this enterprise. Indeed, I do not myself 
think that, important as the distinction may be, it 


1 think all will admit, that Government have not is going to have so great an influence upon genera- 
: heir co-operation and tions yet unborn as that other depertite that te 
been) backward to give . stitution of this institution embodies, and that is 
assistance to a scheme so full of promise. But nO a é : 
this University is going to do something more than Tee of oe ery ane of i - te ion. m “ 
merely increase the existing facilities for higher its denominational character. noe are some who 
education. Its constitution embodies principles shudder at the very word denominational, and some 
that are new to India in that this is to be a teach- who dislike new departures of aby SoS Con- 
ing and residential, as contrasted with an affiliating  troversy has raged around such points in eee 
and examining University. I am not ignorant . and educational problems have a way cs SoS up 
that these principles have already secured general more feeling than almost any other social question. 
acceptance from most thoughtful men, but they 1 donot think this is unnatural, for their importance 
were not fully recognised when our older Univer- cannot be exaggerated. If you realise that the 

‘ities were established, and they can only be pat- object of an educational system must be to draw out 
4ially applied to their constitutions. Perhaps I was from every man and woman the very best that is 

wrong to say that these principles are new to in them, so that their talents may be developed to 

‘India, for though in ancient times there was nothing their fullest capacity, not only for their individual 

quite like a modern University, its prototype may fulfilment of themselves, but also for the benefit of — 

be dimly discerned in the far distant past, and the the society of which they find themselves members— 
tradition that comes down to us is one of thousands _if you realise this, is it not well that men should 
of students gathered round such great teachers as strive with might and main to obtain and be content 

Vashishta and Gautama, and, indeed, the whole with only the very best, and is it not natural that 

Indian idea of education is wrapped up in the the strife should produce a mighty clash of opinion 
conception of a group of pupils surrounding their and conviction ? 

‘* suru” in loving reverence, and not only imbibing But the questions at issue cannot be settled by 
the words of wisdom that fall from his lips, but theory and discussion. Education is not an exact 
also looking: up to him for guidance in religion and science and never will be. We must also have 
morality and moulding their characters in accor- experiment, and I for one consider that Lord Ripon 
or with his precept and example. To this and was a sagacious man when he deprecated that the 
ee schemes my Government have consistently educational system of this country should be cast 

ae = ee and.I and my advisers came in one common mould, and advocated, as he was 
pacts pi eee in the history never tired of doing, that variety which alone, he 
Rola GAs Ga. 6 ae ibid and ee can secure the free So Oar ae of every 
Rec. ean: a ee the: = god every pee of national character. I 
munities of India to inaugurate «special ae na F a eee eens ee foo; fhe ties nea 

eee ne af 
pee enna pation Unite Fenien, e oe : = ou such a novel idea as some of you may th 3. 
is no doubt that it is.a departure from she = ae o the Education Commission appointed by. OR ar 
Bae ig Ripon, while recognising that the declared neve | 


That is a great and noble aim, and *if*it, is 
-fulfilled, as I hope it may be, this University .will 


satisfy the claims alike of quantity and quality, and 


a 
= —~ Ts 


i 
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frality of the State forbids its ~ connecting the 
institutions directly maintained by it with any one 
form of faith, suggested the establishment of  insti- 
tutions of widely different types, in which might 
be inculcated such forms of faith as the various 
sections of the community may accept as desirable 
for the formation of character and the awakening 
of thought. They recognised the danger that a 
denominational college runs some risk of confining 
its benefits to a particular section of the community, 
and thus of deepening the lines of difference already 
existing. But I am not terrified by the bogey 
of religious intolerance; rather do I think that a 
deep belief in and reverence for one’s own religion 
ought to foster a spirit of respect for the religious 
convictions of others, and signs are not wanting 
that the day is dawning, when tolerance and 
mutual goodwill shall take the place of fanaticism 
and hatred. That Commission touched with 
unerring finger the weakest spot in our existing 
system, for though something may be done by 
mental and moral discipline and something by the 
precept and example of professors, these are but 
shifting sands upon which to build character with- 
‘out the foundation of religious teaching and the 
steadying influence of a religious atmosphere. My 
Own personal conviction, strengthened by what I 
have seen in other lands, is that education with- 
out religion is of but little worth. That, then, is 


_ the great idea that has brought you all together 


to witness the ceremonial inception of this experi- 
ment. Here, you hope, in the not far distant 
future, to see preserved and fostered all:that is 
ibest in Hindu ideals of life “and thought ; all that 
1s noblest 3 of Hindu religion and tradition, culture 
and civilisation, and grafted. upon that tree; healthy 
‘and strong in its own natural soil, you hope to 
=< growing in “it and) of it, all that is good and 
-8reat of Western science, industry, and “art, so 
tee your young'men may go forth, not only inspired 
swith pure and noble ideals, but also. equipped for 
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the development of their mother country along the 
more material lines of progress and prosperity, 

As regards the actual constitution, this has been 
a matter of prolonged negotiation with the promo- 
ters of the University movement and with the Sec- 
retary of State. Into the history of the negotiations 
it is not necessary for me to enter. _I need merely 
observe that my Government: have throughout 
been animated by one main purpose, to leave the 
greatest possible freedom to the University, con- 
sistent with its development on such safe and 
sound lines as would be approved generally by the 
Hindu community. JI feel confident that the pro- 
moters of this scheme will zealously see to the 
right conduct of this institution, Iam glad to 
think that I shall leave the University in the 
capable and sympathetic hands of Sir James Meston, } 
who is your first Visitor. The position of Visitor 
is one of dignity and influence, and I know that 
you will always be able to rely on Sir James 
Meston for wise help and sound advice. We have 
not arrived at the present stage without a con- 
siderable amount of effort and hard work, and I 
should like to take this opportunity of expressing 
my high appreciation of the zealous, but reason- 
able, spirit in which the Mahiraji of Darbhanga, 
Pandita Madan Mohan Malaviya, Dr. Sunder Lal, 
and others, on behalf of the promoters of the 
University, conducted negotiations with Sir Har- 
court Butler as representing the Government of 
India, to whose great tact and conciliatory atti- 
tude I believe the promoters of the scheme would 
pay as high an eulogy as I wish to pay myself, 
and thus enabled the measure which gives birth = 
to this institution to be passed through my Council — 
in time of war as a non-controversial 








Mahirijt, of Darbhanga, Pandit Madan 
Malaviya, and other members © 

that spent so much time : 
the sympathy and g 
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for this scheme. 1 watched with the greatest 
interest their wanderings from city to city, and 
noted the welcome they everywhere received and. the 
enthusiasm of their audiences. ‘Heaven helps those 
that help themselves,” and the result is that they 
have succeeded in collecting a sum.that guarantees 
a commencement upon a sound financial footing, 
and justifies us in taking to-day this first step to- 
wards putting the scheme into material shape. We 
have heard the names of many of those who have 
contributed with princely liberality to make this 
possible, and the Benares Hindu University should 
never forget how much she owes to the Ruling 
Chiefs of India. But much more will be required 
in the future to secure the early completion of all the 
requisite buildings, and I trust that the generosity 
' of the great Hindu community may be like an ever- 
flowing stream to feed this Fount of Learning. 
What will be wanted even more than money is 
really competent professors and teachers, so let me 
make this appeal to the whole of Hindu India to 
send her best men from every quarter here, so that 
they may help to create a true University atmos- 
phere and thus make this great experiment a great 
success. The Act which we passed last October 
has still to be put into force and I am glad to an- 
nounce that the necessary steps are being taken to 
do so at an early date. I trust that when the Uni- 
versity has been thus brought into legal existence, 
every care will be taken to proceed with due delib- 
eration and) circumspection so as to ensure that the 
quality of the instruction given and the surround- 
ings in which it is imparted may be worthy of the 
great position which this University aspires to attain. 
To my friend His Highness the Mahirdja of 
Benares special gratitude is due, for not only does 
the Central Hindu College, which is to form part 
of the nucleus of the new University, owe much of 
its life and inception to him, but he is also making 
Concessions in connection with the acquisition of 
_ the land for this great new experiment ; and where 
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could a Hindu University be more happily placed 
than here in Benares, the ancient Seat of Learning, 
clustered about with a thousand sacred associations? 
Here, if anywhere, should be found that religious 
atmosphere which seems to me so essential to the 
formation of character, and here, if anywhere, the 
genius of modern progress will be purified by the 
spirit of ancient culture. But it is my earnest hope 
that those who have done so much to bring this 
scheme to fruition will not now rest upon their oars. 
For the moment provision will be made by the 
transfer of the existing Art, Science, and Oriental 


Departments of the Central Hindu College to the. 


University, so that facilities for teaching these sub- 
jects may be supplied. I understand also that His 


Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur, in addition tor 


a lump sum grant, has promised an annual grant 
of Rs. 24,000, which may render possible the inau- 
guration of the study of some special technical sub- 
ject. And [ accede with pleasure and pride to the 
Tequest that has just been made that my name 
should be associated with the Chair of Technology, 
which it is proposed to found with that endowment. 
But I trust you will not let your ambitions be satis- 
fied with this, but will steadily keep before you the 
aim of creating Colleges or Departments of Science, 
of Agriculture, and Commerce, and Medicine, so 
that the Benares Hindw University may be a place 
of many-sided activities, prepared to equip young 
men for all the various walks in life that go to the 
constitution of modern society; able to lead. their 
countrymen in the path of progress; skilled to 
achieve new conquests in the realms of science, art, 
industry, and social well-being, and armed with the 


knowledge as well as the character so essential for - 


the development of the abundant natural resources 
of India. Let it be our Prayer that this stone may 
Contain within it the germs of all that is good and 
beautiful and wise for the enrichment of the educa- 


tional system of India, the enlightenment and happi- 


ness of her people, and the glory of God.” 
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Tf you cannot get this certificate of 4 coupons moneyorder 


acertificate of 4 coupons, 
Raiiway Regulator Lever Watch 


‘An Excellent Costly Lover Watch of 30 hours guarantecd 
10 years A nico chain & 100 fanoy Post Cards, 
If you cannot sell Please give this toa Jriend,, 
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FREE! 


FREE! 


M. A. Ghatalah & Co., Chittoor. 
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Consider Gain first and then Pains 





No, 4000 
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altogether Rs. 4 together with their coupons, We shall 
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The Origin of Hindi Language 
By T.N. Kumar Sincu, Pieaper. 
Annas 4 
Principles of Life and Maxims 
By T. G. Sincu, Asst, TxacHER 
5 Annag 4 


2. 


Both indispensable to Students. Highly spoken 
of by the press and public. : 
To pe Hap oF T. N. Kumar SineGu, 
Preaper, SASARAM. 


Cc. H. C. MAGAZINE 


A Dozen Important Articles 
From Vol. XV; 19165 


1. THE MAHARAJA OF DARBHANGA’S ADDRESS 
2. AUTO-VACCINE ann HOMMOPATHY...U. Basu 
3. HOW TO BUILD CHARACTER... V. H. Nanavaty 
4. LOVE OF COUNTRY ... Prof. Bireswar Banerjea 
5. HINDU FASTS AND FESTIVALS Wafarer 


6, READINGS FROM THE MAHABHARATA... °% 
7. HOW TO CONTROL THE MIND Gupta 
8. HISTORY OF NURJAHAN R. D. Gupta 


9. ORISSA AND HER REMATNS 
10. INTRODUCTION OF PRINTING 
V1, ETHICAL ASPEOT OF THE VEDANTA . oF 
12. A WAR TO END WAR Lilian Edger, M. A, ~ 


Price R 1/6, cloth, Postage -/5. 


D.C. Sinha Ray 
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A Dozen Important Articles 
From Vél XIV; 1914 

1. A LIVING ANCIENT UNIVERSITY Govinda Das 

2. INDIAN ARCHITECTURE Ganga Sankar Misra 

8. BRAHMACHARYA ... Brahmachari 

4. EDUCATION IN GERMANY... Dr. Taraporewala 

6 THE HINDU UNIVERSITY 

6. STUDY OF INDIAN HISTORY . B. K. Sarkar, A.B, 

7. INDIAN STUDENTS IN ENGLAND ° 

8. ISVARACHANDRA VIDYASAGARA GP. Singh 

9. MAHARASHTRA SAINTS .. V. R. Karandikar 
10, SPIRITUAL ELEMENT IN 197H CENTURY 0 
11, VAIDIKA DHARMA --- Bhagavan Dar, M.A. 
12. IMPRESSIVE LESSON IN VEGETARIANISM 0 


Price R 1/6, cloth. Postage -/5. 


BACK VOLUMES 
Back Volumes are not sent V 
ta paid in advance. They are 
bound] and R 1|- [loose] per volume postage extra 
5 annas per volume. The volumes can also be sent 38 


Railway Parcels, if so desired; but in each cage a quarter 
amount should be advanced. 


~P. unless a quarter amount 
pricedat RF 1/6 [full cloth- 
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THE BEST WHITE EYE POWDER s 

(MAM{RA AUR SACHCHE MOTIYAUN KA SUFED SURMA,) - 

ea- Examined by Dr. W. RB. Criper, F.C. 8., M. R. A. S., Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry, London, and 
testified to by Assistant Surgeons, Hospital Assistants, Hakims. of Rajas and Nawabs, Gazetted Officers and 
others, respectable Government Officers, Taluqdars and Europeans, &c., &c. Z 
Copies of the testimonials will be sent for your kind perusal when your order is complied with. I have 
procured genuine Mfamira at much expense from beyond the limits of Hindustan. 
THE SUCCESS OF OUR EYE POWDER IS IMMEDIATE. 

Please measure your eyesight first, and then use our Eye-powder: within a fortnight your sight will be 
sensibly improved and you will be convinced of its good effects, and beneficial results. 

(1) It cures all disorders of the eyes, and is a preventive remedy too; (2) renders the use of spectacles 
unnecessary ; (3) improves the vision, and removes all eye complaints due to old age and weakness ; (4) Keeps 
the eye clean, and strongthens the eyes; (5) cures watering; (6) itching; (7) redness ; (8) pain due to 
overwork ; (9) removes dim sight; (10) burning of the eyes; (11) enables those who cannot pass the thread 
through the eye of a needle to do their work without the least inconvenience; (12) and cures Photophobia ; 
(13) Conjunctivitis ; (14) Iritis; (15) Glacoma ; (16) commencing Cataract, &c., &c. It is equally beneficia! 
io persons of all ages. The price is Rs. 3 per Tola, pestage 4 Annas. 

To be had of :—Nieam & Co., New Chauk, Cawnpore. 
The following are some of those who have testified to the good effects of the Hye-powder :— : 
(1) Dr. B. Y. Rutter, R.D. M. P. L. at London. (2) Dr. J. Drzewieck of Russia. (3) Dr. P. N. Banerji, 
L. M.S. & Surgeon, Calcutta. (4) Dr. P. N. Banerji, Asstt. Surgeon (now at Meerut). (5) Dr. J. N. Basu, L. M.§., 
Cawnpore. (6) Nil Madbab Roy, Esq., B. A>, B.L., Judge, §.C.C., Cawnpore. (7) Bepin Behari Mukerji, 
Esq., M. A., LL. B., District and Sessions Judge, Gonda. (8) Shib Shankar Lal, Esq., City Magistrate, Mandlesar. 
(9) Dhanapat Lal, Esq., Dy. Collector, Unao. (10) Joykantha Chakravartti, Esq., Kamachha, Benares City. 





USE “ANTI=RAT” and No RATS Will Trouble You, 


RATS cause inconceivable damage to property 
in Houses, Shops, Offices and Fields etc.; 

and by spreading PLAGUE Rats i 

EK NDANGER HUMAN LIFE. | 


t_Where there are no Rats there 1s no Plague— ; 

















“ANTI=RAT acts on the INstrxcr of RATS and drives them away from. Houses, 
Shops etc. WITHOUT KILLING THEM. 
( Harmuess—No Smzli—WNo trouble in use.) 
WHAT OTHERS SAY ABOUT THE “ANTI-RAT ” 
Mi Chairman, Municipar Board, Hardoi ; “J found Anti-Rat effective in scaring away 
rats...did not find any dead rat... They left instinctively.” ae 2s 
Miss MW. Forster, Centray Hindu College, Benares:—“Oa receiving: the tin of Anti-Rat from 


rou, I tri . Rate 
ae ee wt at once as rats were Very troublesome......1 have not been troubled with them 
NGC ier erences : aes 










; Price As. 12 per tin: Postage up to 3 tins A 
To be had of—The NATIONAL MEDICAL HALL, Farrukhabad, 


H.C. Macazine—Entered at Postmaster-Genl's Ojjice for transmission by post a 
RGR eee Re 
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ALL=INDIA COMPETITION: 


The MYSTIC MAGNET by Dr. C. V. Raj, FAM. S5 FS TUS. 
specialist in Psycho-Therapeutics, has revealed the “Secret 
essons written in so simple a 


20 fascinating le 
derstand them and apply to Suc- 





£ Success in the 
anguage that any one can un 
se3s-Magnetism to attain the desired ends. 

It has enabled people to become masters instead of the blind 
Tool of circumstance. In short, it will give you a power over your 
fellowmen, confidence in yourself, self-control, courage, calm- 

ness and sure hope of success, Price R. 1]- including postage. 
Send for it NOW. 25 per cent of the sale proceeds goes to the 
War Relief Fund. 5} per cent goes in the shape of 200 Grand 
Money Prizes to the purchasers [lof 200,000 copies within Decem- 
ber 1916], who send in best answers not exceeding more than 

200 words to this question :—“WHO 1S A LEARNED MAN?” 

How To Compete For the Prizes : (1] Senda remittance of RS. 1/4]- 

to the New Thought Office, Rangoon, with your address in full 

in the M. O. coupon. [2] Study the Mystic Magnet and send in 

your answers accompanied by the M, O. receipt for verification, 

[3] Fulfil the above conditions and you are eligible for one of the 

, Mystic Magnet prizes, which ranges from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 25. 

Prizes would decrease just in proportion to the sale, if the de- 

sired number of copies are not sold. [4] Final decision of 
awarding prizes rests with author alone, 

Address: DR. C.V. RAJ, F. A. M. SFE. T.S. 


NEW THOUGHT OFFICE, 20A-321d St., RANGOON, 


PREPARING FOR MARRIAGE ? 
Chen Rote ! 


FOR 


Silks. 


cloths, a 
tas. 


—Rs, 10 to 
—Rs. 4-8-0. 


—Rs. 9-0-0. 


WRITE To— 





BENARES CITY, 


lt NC PALES LENO Se A ets eet RSet Na 
: AD RIAA OE 





2 Benares Lace Sa-}' 
ris or Cheeras. 

3 Upper and lower 

Phen- 

4 Kashmir Shawls 

5 Ordinary Shawls 


6 Superior Shawls 


s—Newsrarer A-146 


EBs. 1000/= 


Rs. rooo]- will be distributed among the subscribers of our 
Trilingual Ramayan of Valmiki and the Trilingual Mahabharat 
in cash, watches and books. One or two volumes may be put- 


chased monthly or complete sets ordered at once. 
1 Volume monthly Rs. 2/9 by V. P. including all charges. 
2 Volumes monthly Rs. 5/ by V. P. including all charges. 
Complete Rs. 35]-only V. P. including’all charges. 
Note The Mahabharat 9814 pages, bound in 14 volumes @ 2/9 each. 
The Ramayan 3128 pages bound in 4 volumes @ 2/9 each. ~ 
It is easy to learn Sanskrit text with the help of our English 
and Hindi Translations which are given below. o 
SALVATION AND ITS PATH, the views of Swami Satyadeva 
true yogi. Price as 2/6 with postage. 
PANCH RATNA or 5 JEWELS (Sanskrit and Hindi) 
Ist part: 42 stotras or hymns to divinity. 
and part: Panch yagya Samdhya, Tarpan, Agni hotra, Bali 
and Sradh, 
3rd part History : Harish Chandra, Janak, Dhanush yagya 
Ahalya, Shivi, Mordhwaj, Parikhit, Vikram, Bhoj, Valmiki, 
Vasishth, ! 
Vishwamitra, Dadhichi, Shukdev, Kalidas, Surdas, Tulsi a 
Kabir. ath part Shiksha : training of women, nurses, wae 
men, good conduct, marriage, youth, senses, bringi f 
children and prescriptions, eel See eee 
sth part Sadopadesh : precepts worthy of quotation. 
The above book in 616 pages royal 16 mo: i 
Bhagwat by Bopdev for Rs. 1/7 Galy by V. P. puis E cory ao! 


RAMKRISHNA & CO. MORADABAD, U. P. 
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Decent Dressing is an Art. 





It contributes largely to Suc- 


I Suiting and_dress}i CESS in Life. 


For decent Suiting Silks, 
For 
For Saris, cheeras, turbans, 


chadars, scarves, embroidery, etc., 
etc. 


marriage clothings, 


100, 


For Catalogues and Samples, 


Write to— 


47 Silk Shawls—- 
3 yds. Rs. 4. 
4 yds. Rs. 5, 


Tue InprAN Stores Co., 
Benares City. 
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* are resent difficulty we 
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: oo Size 12’X 10" Rs. 2/- each. 
: s by 
NV. B.—Subscribers will please oblige us ) 

circulating the Order Form card enclosed in 

the present number. eee 
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(1) His Excellency’s arrival at the Amphitheatre. 





(2) His Excellency seated in his chair and Hindu Girls | 
r N singing a hymn invoking the help of the goddess of \ 
C O N i\ i} TS Learning to shower blessing on the Hindu University, 


Paar (3) His Highness the Maharaja of Darbhanga reading the } 





| 
ddress, 
Crow’s Nest ee 61 a Se ° , 
un ae a the Noundation-Stone of the (4) His Uxcellency delivering the speech. . 
pace ptions a eeitea 64 (5) A view of the foundation stone bearing a distinct im- 
indu eos 
: ression of the inscription, 
. Rae 66 pression of 
Benares Finda eee 8, (6) His Excellency laying the foundation stone. 1 
dia and Her Needs: A Lecture rt - : aS: | 
ie By Prof, Jaygopal Banerjee, M, A. 75 (7) The cricket teams captained by His Highness A 
Ori aH Re mnesBuddhisuand Castel Maharaja of Alwar and Prince Hari Singh Ji of } 
rissa and Her Remains: Budd aste scent a fac = ian th 
By Debendra Ch. Sinha Ray ... 78 ae Dlayed a cricket match during the 
versity week. 3 
Delhii Past and Present z 
: By Herbert A: Mettam a $2 D. MOLL, Photographer, Lucknow. 
How the Movement Goes ae 88 | 
= <<< —_——— —— THE INDIAN REVIEW WAR BOOK. | 





WAR WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSERATIONS, PORTRAITS, 

Subscription: Rupee ONE a year payable in CARTOONS, MAPS AND DIAGRAMS 
advance, No subscription is accepted for less than a year. CONTRIBUTED BY 
It is desirable that subscription should commence from Officers of the Indian Civil, Military and Medical Services. 
January whenever during the year be a subscriber enrolled, Ministers of Nati ve States, Engineers, Hducationisis, 
But the subscription can begin from any other month also Journalists, Lawyers, -Publicists and other Specialists, 
if a subscriber will so desire, and 12 issues will be sent EDITED BY MR G. A NATESAN 
from the date from which his subscription begins. ~ Price ; WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
of a single copy is 2 annas, post free Foreign subscrip- HIS EXCHLLENCY LORD PENTLAND 
tion 2s. or 50 cents per annum, Hi. 8, THE VICEROY’S OPINION :— 

M. 0. & V. P. Systems: The MO, system is “A well plunned tolume which should be of very great 
preferable: but the Magazine can also bo sent V, P. on use to the public for whom it is intended,” x 
Teceipt of written orders. Baok volumes are not sent V, P se Bes, 200 PORTRAITS, 107 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
unless a quarter amount is advanced, Price of a hack 37 CARTOONS, 16 MAPS AND DIAGRAMS, 
Volume is Re. 1/6, fall cloth ; postage -/1, PRION, RS. 4, To Subscribers of the “Lf” BS, 8 

Change of Address: 


: G. A. Natesan & Co,, Sunkurama Ct Street. Madras. 
; Tf for a short time, arrange Z — ae ee 
with your Postmaster to Te-address a . 


A COMPREHENSIVE AND AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF THE 
BUSINESS NOTICES 
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New Series, i 
Vol. XVI. 





LSEWHERE in_ this number 
we give the inscriptions on 
the foundation-stone of the 
Benares 
and on the copper-plate bur- 
ied beneath it; and also a 

short account of the various lectures that were 

given during the four days following the laying 
of the foundation-stone. It will be seen that 
the lectures were of great interest and impor 
tance, and we hope the University authorities 
will be able to Carry out their idea of publishing 
them in book form. 





Such opportunities as 
these occur but rarely, and it would be a pity 


Not to take the fullest possible advantage of it, 





MARCH 1st 1916. 


Hindu University,’ 


Hind’ 


This young, yet very old, Abode of Wisdom 
With hands uplifted’ prayeth unto ye :— 
“Beloved offspring of my body of mind ! 
Keep my face bright with ever brighter deeds 
That will win honor for the Motherland 

And cloud it not with any acts of shame 


Unworthy of the Ancient Aryan Race ! 





Another lecture was to have been given 


during this series, but had to be omitted for 


lack of time. This would have been by Mrs. 
Satyabala Devi Desai, who wished to speak on 
Female Education and Music. However, she 
subsequently gave several private musical recite 
als, of which one was at the C. H. C. Girls’ 
School, and another in the house of Professor 
P. Dutt. At the former a large number of 
ladies assembled to hear her, while the latter 
was held specially for the staff of the C. H.C. 
and the C. H. C. School, She has a very pure; 
clear, soprano voice, and sings In nee 
and with much sweetness, accompanyin af 






62 


the vina. We understand that she has a large — 


collection of Hindi and Bengali songs of a char- 
acter that can'be sung by ladies in their homes, 
which she has written down in Indian notation, 
and is hoping to be able to publish. 

"ots . 

Lady Hardinge’s Medical College for Wo- 
men at Delhi was opened by H. E. the Viceroy 
on February 17th. In 1912 the late Lady 
Hardinge recognised the need in India of a 
Medical College where women could be taught 
by women, and gain the higher medical degrees 

_ without being obliged to attend mixed classes 
at one or another of the existing Medical 
Colleges for men. She formulated a scheme 
to remedy this defect, proposing first to establish 
a Women’s Medica. College at Delhi. She made 
a personal appeal to her friends amongst the 
Ruling Chiefs, with the result that a sufficient 
amount was promised to enable her to lay 
the foundation-stone a few days before her 
departure for England in 1914. The College 
buildings and hostels are now ready, and a_part 
of the hospital attached to the College is nearly 
ready, so there is not expected to be any diffi- 

culty in beginning the work of the College in 
September. Affiliation has also been secured 
to the Panjab University from September 1st for 
the Intermediate Courses in Biology, Physics, 
and Chemistry, in the Science Faculty, and for 
the first Professional Examination for the De=- 
grees of Bachelor of Medicine, and Bachelor oa 
Surgery, in the Medical Faculty. °° When a 
remember the great love and sympathy that 

Tady Hardinge always showed towards India, 

and especially towards Indian women, we. feel 
that there could be no more fitting tribute to 
her cherished memory, than an institution whose 





*  aHE CENTRAL HINDU. COLLEGE 


‘MAGAZINE 


object is to lessen the suffering of the women 


of India. 


* 
* € 


It would seem that in oneat least of the Col- 
leges of the Calcutta University every attempt is 
made to minimise the tendency to “cram,” and the 
mere learning up of lecture notes and summaries 
for the benefit of the long-suffering examiner ! 
An article by Principal James in the Presidency 
College Magazine for October gives an account 
of the arrangements made in his own College for 
the more advanced students. The most notable 
point is the seminar system that has been intro- 
duced. Each important subject has its seminar 
room, which is reserved for the students of that 
subject, and has a select library of the more ad- 
vanced books in the subject. The students can 
use this room for reading at any time, and the 
Professor of the subject visits it daily, and 
advises the students as to their course of reading, 
and as to the preparation of essays, or as to 
debates on certain subjects. Seminar meetings 
are held about once a fortnight for the reading 
of papers and for discussion, and a regular plan 
of work is being drawn up. It would be well 
if other colleges adopted -some similar plan, 
for the students are thus trained in the best form 
of intellectual culture, while at the same time 
they are prepared in the best possible way for 
their examination. 

j oe ed 

The Prabuddha Bharata for December 
gives a short account: of the Congress of Reli- 
gious Philosophies held at the Panama Exposition 
at the end of last July, The first day was 
mainly deyoted to Christianity, the beliefs, alt 
of the various denominations being expounded 
by tepresentative speakers, The second day 


, 
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was devoted to Hinduism and Zoroastrianism. 
The most notable address was on the ‘“ Univer- 
sality of Hinduism,” by Swami Prakasananda 
of the Ramkrishna Mission. To many of the 
audience, who came prepared to dissent’ and 
criticise, the breadth’ and tolerance of the Hindu 
thought, and the universality of . the teachings, 
came as a revelation, and must have done much 
towards breaking down the preposterous” idea that 
Hinduism is mainly made up of superstition and 
idolatry—and even worse things than: these + |— 
an idea which, strange as it may-appear in these 
enlightened days, still persists in certain quarters. 
The third day was devoted to Buddhism and 
Islam, and various Philosophies. 
oe nk : 

We take the following from the Beharee 
of Feb. roth :—‘“The Archeological Depart- 
ment of India have made a discovery of extra- 
ordinary ’ interest amongst the ruins of the 
ancient city of Taxila, It consists of a casket, 
containing ashes, with an inscription indicating 
that they are those of Buddha himself. This 
is the third discovery of the kind that has been 
reported upon good authority in India, the first 
having been a good many -years .ago-upon the 
borders of Nepal, and the second more recently 
near, Peshawar. 

There is, of course, always room for differ- 
ence of opinion as to the authenticity of these 
relics, but the fact that they: have been found in 
widely separated localities does not prove that 
they are not genuine, the accepted: .story being 
that after. the cremation. of, Buddha, - the bones 
Were distributed amongst his disciples, who carried 
them to a ‘number of localities, where ‘they were 
ered with the “utmost care, ‘and eventually 

with loving reverence. The last relics 


discovered were made over to the Buddhists of 
Mandalay, but it is not yet announced what ” 
will be done with those now discovered. 

"Other Buddhistic remains have also been 
discovered by Sir John Marshall at Taxila, partic- ¢ 


ulars of which have not yet been made public.” 


* 
* * 


The. native inhabitants of far-off New Zea- 
land, the Maoris, are noted asa chivalrous, gener- 
ous race, and, though comparatively uncivilised, 
yet very susceptible and responsive to high ideals 
and influences. Many stories have been told 
of their:chivalry and nobility of character ; the 
following, taken from a letter written by a private 
who was wounded in the Dardanelles campaign, 
is worthy of being added to the list. He is 
describing the ambulance work during one ‘of 
the many fierce battles that were fought there. 


“The bearers are hurrying up again. As 
they approach the firing line, they see a stream 
of wounded endeavouring to find the dressing- 
station. ‘They are mostly dark-skinned warriors 
these, but apparently not Gurkhas or Sikhs, nor 
any sort of Indian troops. Here is work in- 
deed! The English bearers lower their stretch- 
ers and prepare for carrying. 

«Come on, chum; you need a lift.” “No, 
thank you,” comes the reply, in strangely polite 
tonés; “I'can walk.” “But you must come, 
‘man; you need a lift badly.” * Once again 


‘came ‘the reply;” ‘There are worse” cases up 


there than mine.’ ‘The doctor. asked us to wall 
or crawl, if. we possibly could; so you could 
attend to the. poor. fellows who. can’t move, 
There:are some. broken legs up | there.” 

“« Who are these, men ae ‘the eT gs 





; oye? 


in charge... 11 
They were Mone 
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INSCRIPTIONS ON THE FOUNDATION-= 
BENARES HINDU 


UNIVERSITY 


The following is the inscription on the fine 
block of white marble which is to be the corner- 
stone of the Benares Hindu University :— 


ww 


SF 
Hraaratases | 
ATA Ta aay feral BRAT ASAT 
sate BURA STNAAASTATSAT [AMATES | 
my aa TRaTAg faeafrarereat- m 
en Ao OLS © a ; 
Brite AAAAAAAAT SSAISS Falter ll 
BENARES HINDU UNIVERSITY. 
THIS FOUNDATION-STONE WAS LAID 
By H. E. The Right Honourable 
CHARLES BARON HARDINGE OF PENSHURST, 
P.C., G.C.B., G.M.S 1.. G.C.M.G., G.ML.LE, G.C.V.0 , 1.8.0., 


VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA, 
’ FEBRUARY 4, 1916. 


In a cavity under the marble stone is a Cop- 
per box, containing current coins of the British 
Government and of various Indian States, copies 
of the Reports of the H. U. S., that day’s issue 
of the Leader and the Pioneer, and a large copper 
plate with the following inscription -— 


Be 
argirasarae ster 
ATTA: | 
3A 
Wa Tala Fier Haag Wisaq | 
Waa Faas FT ANGST aaa FAT | 
He: Wqeeaes Ta acayAg | 
MUTAGUS AAAS Fata Il 
HAA WAIST WAAL ARIAT | 
QASa GATT IAA ANAT: tl 
RAAT TATA: TSA ATT Tat FAST: | 
ToAaSTAT faartaned garaaearony U 
Rearragz Roast sTaraa: | 
FARARATSSHRATART AAV seTa CATT | 
PMMA TATA: TUNG: | 
araaial eenrat Past Aaqaatea: tI 





ara Sas Aaeaearqaresa ATTA | 
TARA ATH CATALAAS FATTY: Il 
wea aie Maas MMA A ATCA: | 
atarcadr ater wkaet ARAAT: Ul 
MwaUaaar TATTAETAN: | 
TIA? HARTA: VATA ALATA: Wl 
OA: FraLaA AT Heal BTTATA: | 
TRAangeacral araar arfearat AAT I 
aa Walaa Sat 7 qacaan: | 
RAAT ATTA AaragTsA FATaTaT Ut 
farctitamercan: wat TassTs | 
GANS TAR SAIS ATA TRegrata Ul 
Waranrearsaicargueacnansy | 
MAAAREAIA TIAA AIA Ul 
AA AIASAUATAAMeASATTA | 
EUAA AElAA AsAAATTeTAT 
TACT AAA! TAA TaAAA TT | 
TAUT CARA FT TAR TT Taye I 
GS ESS Gaede anrasatats qc | 
att Tt astray aarat Tea II . 
fsatrareaeated faarare eqs Ul 
aed AyNeATIUUAT HAS wT ATA 
me Tq st gre sfawte a araie ga 
nn . : USSR 
aaa awaaznaaraca ata 
: as FA ATATS 
Wasaga fatag a verfazataal- 
a wat sae tl 
aterdt wlanadt aetaann 
das TFA Arar radterare | 
Sara: gaaita freitzarq 
Ue: Fer qeag asec 


g 
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The following is the English translation of 
the inscription :— 

“The Universal Spirit beheld the Ancient 
Law of Righteous Living oppressed and cast 
into disorder by the rush of Time, and the 
Family of the Children of the Manu, dwelling 
on this Earth, disorganised and unsettled, when 
five thousand years of the age of Kali had passed 
over the land of Bharata-varsha. ! 

Then Blessed Mercy arose in the Supreme 
Mind, and the Auspicious Will, from which 
emanate great glories, to plant anew the seed 
of renovation of that Ancient Law and Organ- 
isation in the holy soil of Kashi on the banks 
of the sacred stream of Ganga. 

And the Creator and Benefactor of the 
World, the Universal Soul moving in all, brought 
together His Children of the East and of the 
West, and induced their minds‘ to that un- 


 animity which meaneth good and right un- 


derstanding, and directed them to raise this 
Home of Universal Learning in the Capital 


Town of the Lord of the Universe. 


The prime instrument of the Divine Will 
in this work was the Malaviya Brahmana, 
Madana Mohana, lover of his motherland. 
Unto him the Lord gave the gift of Speech, and 
awakened India with his voice, and induced the 
leaders and the rulers of the people unto this End. 

And other instruments also the Supreme 
fashioned for His purpose—the high-minded 
and valiant Ganga Sinha, Ruler of Bikaneer ; 
the noble Rameshvara ‘Sinha, lord of the lands 
of Darbhanga, the President of the Assembly 
of Workers and bringer to it of honour ; the 
Wise counsellor Sundar Lal, learned in the law, 
the storer of the treasures and the keeper of the 


| cactets 5 and sages like Guru Dasa and Rasa 


Vihari and Aditya Rama and also the lady Vasanti 
of the silver tongue, Elders of the land, full of 
And 
other Servants of the Lord served in many ways. 

And so in the time when George V., son 
of Edward VII, and grandson of the Great 
Queen Victoria, was Overlord of the land of 
Bharata, the Supreme Spirit moved the Rulers of 
Mewar, Kashi, Kashmir, Mysore, Alwar, Kota, 
Jaipur, Indore, Jodhpur, Kapurthala, Nabha, 
Gwalior, and many other good-hearted men of 
noble and gentle birth, and of high and low 
degree, to help in the work of preserving the 


tenderness for the younger generation. 


vital Seed of all Religions, for future great 
growth and development anew, and for the 
enactment of the Dramas of ever new Civil- 
isations which infinitesimally express His bound- 
less Glories. And He inspired the Emperor 
George’s Excellent, great-souled and courageous 
Viceregent in India, Lord Hardinge, a true 
Elder of the people, and dear to their heart, to 
lay the Foundation of this Home of all Learning. 
At an auspicious moment, near noon, on 
Friday, the 1st day of the Light half of Magha, 
in the Vikrama Year 1972, this Foundation is 
laid by the hand of the good-hearted Viceroy of 
the King; may this Institution prosper, there- 
fore, and grow and increase while the Sun, 
Moon and Stars shine and circle in the heavens. 
May Saraswati, incarnate in the Shruti- 
Heart of Wisdom, ever bloom and shine with ~ 
worship from her human children ; may they 
ever assiduously imbibe the vital milk of know- — 
ledge flowing from her sweet breasts of Science — 
and Philosophy; may all minds turn to acts 3 : 
of good alone ; and may all hearts be filled iF 
with Love of the Supreme Ve Shc Sah 


AMEN! AUM! 
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BENARES HINDU UNIVERSITY LECTURES, 


(Delivered in connection with the laying of the Foundation-Stone.) 


Of little, if any, less interest and importance 
-than the Foundation-Stone Ceremony itself on 
February 4th, was the series of lectures given 
during’ the four succeeding days. . They were 
attended by a very large gathering, numbering 
“usually from three to four thousand, and were 
of the deepest interest. The Hindu University 
authorities are to be congratulated on their 
choice of the lecturers, who are all experts in 
their own particular subjects, and several of 
whom are men of world-wide renown. It is 
hoped that the lectures will ultimately be pub- 
lished in book form; but in the meantime we 
‘give the following account of them, with a 
summary of some of the most important points 


that were brought out. 
* 


* 
The first day, February 5th, was devoted to 
‘the subjects of Agriculture, Technology, and 
‘Commerce. H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner 
presided at these lectures, and in his opening 
vaddress he reminded his hearers of the- fame 
which was attained by India in the past for 
her manufactures and commerce. Though she 
“has now fallen far below that high standard, 
there is no reason why she should not regain 
her old position ; brain-power, combined with 
“earnest and continuous efforts, will surely lead 
to success, and the first thing needed for: this 
is the Opportunity of receiving a commercial 
“education on sound and up-to-date lines. This 
need, it isto be hoped, will be supplied byaFa 
of Commerce in* the new University, 
regard to agriculture, 
that is needed, and he 
importance of: forming 


culty 
With 
It is mainly CO-operation 
laid some stress on the 
Co-operative Sacieties, 





He then called on Rai Chandika Prasad Saheh 
to deliver his lecture on “ Agricultural Co-oper. 
ation in Denmark.” 


The lecturer described the many successes 
achieved by the Danish people as a result of 
their introduction of co-operative principles in 
agriculture, and drew the conclusion that an 
adoption of those principles in India is sure 
to do much towards ameliorating the con- 
dition of our agriculturists, who are always in 
debt. He said that the average income of an 
agriculturist in India is not above 20 Rs. a 
year, while the expenses go up to 35 Rs. ‘So 
a ‘deficit of 15 Rs. has to be made up by 
loan. This difficulty might be at least partially 
removed by co-operation. In Denmark the co- 
operative concerns also check the rise of prices. 
For example, the price of milk is fixed ; and, 
even if much more milk is to be supplied on 
some particular occasion, they adopt special 


methods to obtain more milk for the time being. 


from the same number of cows, 


by feeding 
them on medicinal grasses, 


etc. 

This lecture was followed by a paper entitled 
“4 Plea for a Faculty of Technology in the 
Hindu University,” by Principal’ C, Hl. Vora 
of the Baroda Technological Institute. In the 
course of his paper, 


stress on the inspiration to be derived from the 
ancient traditions of a cultured people like the 
Indians, an inspiration which should be strong 
in the new University. He also expressed his 
hope that the new University, being a teaching 


and residential institution, as distinguished from 
_ the five examining’ Universities 
would be a real Temple’ of Learning ;’and that, 


Principal Vora laid ‘some : 


already existing, ; 


=. 


ce 


- “ 
a 
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in the course-of the. present century, many other 
similar institutions would rise through the length 
and, breadth of the country. 

In the evening thrée more lectures were 
delivered. The Hon’ble Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas 


first spoke on “Commerce and Commercial 


Education,” and gave a brief description of the 
commerce that was carried on in India in Vedic 
and PurAnic times. We read of gold coins, of 
sailors and ships, of merchants trading with 
foreign countries. In society there was @ 
separate class whose occupation was trade and 
agriculture, while in the ancient Indian Govern- 
ment there was a special Member for Commerce. 
Mr. Lallubhai suggested the appointment of a 
committee consisting of local commercial men 
and also educationists, to consider and submit a 
report of the steps that should be taken in order 
to introduce a Faculty of Commerce in the 
Hindu University. 

After this lecture Rai Gangaram Bahadur 
spoke on-“ Agriculture as a Profession.””. He is 


a practical man, being the founder and successful 


organiser of an agricultural business in the 
Panjab, his native province. He said that mass 
education is no doubt a great necessity ; but 
what is even more important is that we should 
make an effort to remove famine. India *seing 
an agricultural country, it is by agriculture alone 
that we can do this. He’is in favour of adopt- 
ing modern improved methods in agriculture, 
and he said he had himself achieved success, 
both by irrigation and by cultivation, in a 
Province where the soil is less fertile than that 
of ae United Provinces ; and if any one would. 
begin similar agricultural undertakings in these 
Provinces, he would surely get much greater 


One great requisite is tq consider for: 
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what kind of crop any particular district is best 
suited. The Himalayan region, for example, is 
suitable for producing nuts ; and similarly. every 
province or a part of it is better suited to 
We 
must also stop the export of bones, and utilise 
them as 


some particular kind or kinds of crops. 
manure. Lastly he said that our 
students should not go to the University without 
any particular aim, as they so often do at»present, 
and that those who aim at agriculture as their 
profession, should lose no opportunity of gather- 
ing information and experience, thus expanding 
their sphere of knowledge and outlook and 
obtaining a liberal education, and should then 
study agriculture, not only to gain knowledge as 
to what other countries are doing, but also with 
the motive of improving agriculture in their 
own country, and where necessary adopting the 
methods of other countries to suit the conditions 
of their own land. : 
Prof. Higginbottom then read his very in- 
teresting paper on “ The Economic Develop- 


_ ment of Indian Agriculture.” His sympathy for 


the Indian people was first aroused by the heart-* 
rending sight of their extreme poverty, and he 
felt that the only way in which he could do some 
service to India was by trying to develop Indian 
Agriculture. He is hopeful of a great and real . 
development, for he says India has greater 
advantages than either America or Europe. He 
compared the conditions of America specially 
with those of this country. For fully six months, 
of the year, the fields in America are covered ; 
with snow, but in India cultivation is possible 
all the year round. Moreover, the cost of cattle 
is very moderate. The three things needed, he: 
said, are the heart to feel, the head to thi 
and the hand to work. The great defect 
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India is lack of. organisation, and of scientific tions made by pace foe ae a further. 

methods, He referred to the previous speaker, ance of the world’s knowle Be. a a two 
Rai Gangaram Bahadur, and: said that bone is necessary elements for the oe aa ¥ 
not the only substance that should not be es 3 fa ee pa ‘ i g a , x 
exported, but, in his opinion, oils and ghee also imagination, eich on ; impse 8 4 e 
should be kept and utilised for the country. aimed at, can intuitively te, a ee 
He pointed out that, although India is sucha which has not yet been proved, ts provi ing 
poor country, yet at the same time its methods the rae for ey and determining it line 
are more extravagant than those of most countries. along which investigation out ce CR on; 
Even the cowdung is used as fuel instead of then must follow the patient, rigid, experiment 
being utilised for manure. ation, whereby every step towards the goal me 
whe be conclusively demonstrated. Dr. Bose consid- 
On the morning of the 6th there were three ers that the cause of ‘the comparative want of 


SS 
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most interesting. lectures by Dr. J. C. Bose, success in scientific investigation in India in 
Dr. P. C. Roy, and Dr. Harold Mann. His more recent times is the want of due recognition 
Highness the Raja Rana of Jhalawar, who pre- of the experimental side. But, on the: other 
sided, spoke in the highest terms of that morn- hand, India is pre-eminently fitted for investi- | 

* ing’s lecturers. He began by quoting the well gation as regards the other “necessary factor ; 5 
known Samskrt passage Taqzy ead UIST fa- for an Indian enquirer has not only a burning 
alt Waa Ysad , and said it was his proud 
Privilege to preside at the lectures of such dis- 
tinguished men. 


imagination which can extort truth out of a 
mass of apparently disconnected facts, but’ also 
the habit of meditation, whereby the mental 

The subject of Dr. J. C. Bose’s lecture was _ vision is kept clear and steady. And that any 
“From the Voiced to the Unvoiced.” He began 
by pointing out that, just as every living organism, 
in order to maintain its life and growth, must 
be in free communion with all the forces of the 


emery: 


deficiency in the former essential can be readily 
made good has been sufficiently proved by his 
experience in his own laboratory, and by the 


fact that even in America it has been found 
universe about it, and must not only constantly impossible to reproduce the instruments with 


receive stimulus from without, but must also which his experiments were made, and therefore 
give out from within itself, so also the intellec- many requests have been received from the dif- 
tual life of a nation must both receive stimulus ferent Universities of Europe and America for 
from the outside world and also give out-of its the supply of duplicates of the instruments from | 
: 


to 


own life to others, in order that the life may _ his laboratory. As for the nature of the contri- 
continue to be healthy. Applying this to the bution that India can make to 
intellectual life of India, he showed that the the world, Dr, 
vitality and inspiring influence of 2 new Indian 
University depends on its attainment of a world 
status, by the intrinsic value of great contribu- 


the knowledge of 
Bose considers that the Indian 
mind is specially fitted to realise a wide synthesis 


of knowledge, and to establish a great generalist 


tion, not merely speculative, but based on an actual 





pm 


. this realm of knowledge. 
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demonstration of an underlying unity amidst 


_ bewildering diversity, to establish, in short, by 


experiment and demonstration, that there are 
not sciences, but a single science including all 
branches of knowledge., He then gave a brief 
but most interesting account of some of his 
own investigations into the unity of life, 
which, we: may add, have undoubtedly opened 
up the way to the attainment of the great 
purpose which he suggests for Indian scientists. 
In closing his lecture, he asked if these in- 
vestigations should remain the offering of an 
individual worker, to come to an end with 
him, or if there should not rather rise a school 
of science, that will maintain a continuous and 
living tradition.of India’s gifts to the world in 
He is full of hope 
that this shall be so, for “‘there is something in 
the Hindu culture which is possessed of extra- 
ordinary latent strength, by which it has resisted 
the ravages of time and the destructive changes 


which have swept over theearth. And indeed a 


capacity to endure through infinite transformations ; 


must be innate in that mighty civilisation, which 
has seen the intellectual culture of the Nile Valley, 
of Assyria, and of Babylon wax and wane and 
disappear, and which to-day gazes on the future 
with the same invincible faith with which she 
Met the past.” 

Dr. P. C. Roy opened his lecture, entitled 
““A Message from a Student of Science,” with 
the following words :— ; 

“I confess, as a Hindu, I am overwhelmed 
with feelings ‘which I can scarcely give vent to 
on ising to speak from a platform in this city. 
se a Varanasi or SS hallowed with 
Saale en oft glorious past, has been the 

'Y a civilisation dating almost from pre- 
a 


historic times. While Rome and Athens had 
barely sprung into existence, she—the epitome 
and embodiment of Hindu thought and culture— 
had developed a literature and promulgated a 
philosophy which still rank as unrivalled. 
There is a belief current among the Hindus 
that no earthquake can overtake this sacred city ; 
let the geologist and the seismologist find out if 
there is any foundation for this belief. Figurative- 
ly, however, it conveys a lesson which forces 
itself uponus. Dynasty has followed dynasty ; 
revolution has come:in the wake of revolution ; 
foreign and mighty conquerors from far and 


near have come and gone, but Benares has 


heeded not these upheavals—she has stood un- 
moved as if these have been no concern of hers. 
Life glides on as smoothly here to-day as it did 
three thousand years ago. Yes, this Eternal 
City is a living monument of the vitality of the 
Hindu nation and of the immobility of the 
East. Political disturbances and upheavals have 
scarcely left any impressions upon her.” 

He then referred to the association of Benares 
with the origin and foundation of the surgical 
branch of medicine, and the tradition that 
Dhanvantari descended on earth in the person 
of Divoddsa, King of Kashi, teacher of Susruta. 


Whether this be true or not in its literal inter- 


pretation, there is no doubt that Benares was 
the birthplace of Susruta. In more recent times 
thexcity was the seat of mathematical and astro- 


‘nomical learning, as is shown by the Mana-Mandir 


Observatory erected by Raj& Jai Sing, under 
whose auspices also Pandit Jagannath translated 
Euclid and Napier’s Logarithm into Samskrt ; 
while in our own times the tradition for-learn- 
ing has been kept up by Pandits ‘Bapudeva 
Sastri, and Sudhakara Dvivedi. There wi 
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also considerable interchange of thought be- 
tween the East and West, especially at Alexan- 
dria. Many Musalman students flocked to 
India also, to learn the sciences there first- 
hand, during the eighth and ninth centuries, 
~ and they carried this learning to Europe at the 
time of the incursions of the Arabs into that 
country. But after about the twelfth century, 
the time of the Renaissance in Europe, the in- 
tellectual activity in India began to decline; and 
thus it has become possible for Europe now to do 
something towards repaying her debt. ‘The 
whole of Asia is astir and instinct with new 
aspirations, and pulsating with new life. *It will 
not do for us tenaciously to hug the past and live 
like the proverbial frog in the well. We should 
invoke the liberal and catholic spirit of Varahami- 
hira and learn at the feet of western teachers. 
Every devout Hindu pilgrim to Benares 
makes ita point to drink of the Yndna V dpi or 
“Well of Knowledge.” I trust the new Uni- 


versity will be a veritable Fndna Vapi to the 


students who will flock here from the distant 
parts of India. To me it has been a source of 
sincere gratification that ample provision has 
been made for teaching the different branches 
_ Of science and of Original research. I hope the 


starting of this University will inaugurate a new. 


era, and I trust it will be a sacred confluence 


of the ideals of the East and the West and will 
play a prominent part in the buildi 


ng of the 
India of the future. : : 


This is my brief and humble Message.” 

Dr. Harold H. Mann, in treating his subject, 
“ Agriculture in Modern Universities,” regretted 
that although all distinguished Universities of 
the world are attaching so mtich importance to 
agriculture, the Indian Universities are yet very 






University. While philosophy and law, medi- j 
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slow in recognising itas a subject to be included 
in their curriculum. A few weeks ago when.he 
was proposing a development of the agricultural 
courses in the Bombay University—the only 
Indian University which up to the present has 
even acknowledged the existence of agriculture— 
a leading Judge of the High Court opposed -his 
motion with a doubt whether it was advisable to 


SS Te 


recognise agriculture at all. 


A University, he 
considered, was for the development of intellec- » 
tual pursuits. Dr. Mann thinks that behind ~ 
the reluctance to include agricultural studies in 


a University course is the idea that they are mer= 


‘cenary, that they are taken up with the idea not 


of advancing knowledge but of making money. 
But this is by no means necessarily the case. 
The ideal of a Modern University should be the 
service of mankind, and surely the improvement 
of agriculture is one very important way of 
serving. To a large number of the people 
around us agriculture is life itself, while to all of 

us the failure of agriculture means death ; and 
“its improvement implies an increased possibility 

of material advancement, which in many cases 
makes moral progress possible. Those, then,. j 
who devote themselves to agricultural study as 

a line of service to their fellows, will find that 


they have chosen a path not only worthy of 
their intellectual powers, 














but also worthy of the 
ideal of service which Is the highest aim of a 


cine and the art of government—and even the 
science of wat—undoubtedly need the best 
thought of the wisest Men, it should be remem= 
bered that the art of producing the food where- 
by the whole world is maintained, is also worthy 


of our attention and consideration. It is 4? — 


matter for. regret that, while agriculture hasim? ) 


ge) 
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proved so greatly in all other countries of the 
world, the methods adopted in India to-day 
scarcely differ from those of untold centuries 
ago. The lecturer therefore pleaded for the in- 
clusion of agricultural studies in the new Hindu 
University and in any other which aims at 
realising the widest and highest ideals. 

"In the evening the Maharaji Bahadur of 
Darbhanga presided, and Mrs. Annie Besant 
was the first speaker. She took as her subject, 
“The University as a Builder of Character. i 
Speaking of the ideals of the Hindu University, 
she said it would have no right to call itself a 
Hindu University, if its main object was to train 
youths for the gaining of prosperity and wealth. 
For Hinduism, while recognising the claims of 
the intellect, proclaimed above all the supremacy 
of the spirit. The first great ideal of the Hindu 
University, therefore, is to take up the great 
Hindu culture, and enrich it, but not supplant it, 
with all that the other civilisations can give. 
She laid great stress on the principle that know- 
ledge is a trust, and not a possession, and, refer- 
ring to this, she cited a story of Dr. J. C. Bose. 
When he went to England, it was found that 
his Calcutta experiments in wireless telegraphy 
_ would make the prosperity of the wireless tele- 


graphy Company impossible unless they took a - 


patent of his ideas, and they therefore offered 
him money so that he might give them his 
knowledge for the benefit of the Company. 
What did Dr. Bose answer? He said :—“I 
wall never sell knowledge, I will to-morrow 
Slve to the world everything that I have dis- 
pies by my investigation.” Toa Hindu to 
ee geese icdse as a source of gain is sacri- 
3 = es pa ideal, thersfore) of nS University 
~ °*.0€ to love knowledge for knowledge’ sake. 


& 






But the foundation on which the Winners 
must rest, the only stable foundation, is reli- 
gion. For it is here that the youths will be 
trained who are to become the makers of India. 
Great, ‘then, is the responsibility of those who 
will teach in this University ; great is their 
privilege, but heavy also their responsibility. 
For here will be the future scientists, the future 
great politicians, the future leaders of the coun- 
try. We should therefore, she said, lift up our 
hearts in prayer to Ishvara, that He may pour 
down upon this University the blessings of know- 
ledge, of order, of patriotism, so that it may be 

a centre not only of learning but also of high 
morality, and of devotion to the Motherland. 

After Mrs. Besant had concluded her eloquent 
speech, the Chairman requested Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi,—the famous leader of the Indians of 
the South African Passive Resistance Movement, 
honored by the Government and the Public alike, 
whom H. E. the Viceroy had invited to a special 
interview two days before, at Ramnagar Fort, on 
the afternoon of the 4th Feb., 1916,—to speak 
to the meeting. 

Addressing himself mainly to the students, 

Mr. Gandhi spoke to the intent that while many 
people in India were not unnaturally desirous of 
Self-Government, yet they did not all quite 
realise that we must first deserve and then desire, 
that we must make ourselves morally, mentally, 
and physically clean and fit, before we aspired to - 
thus 3 2 





Self-government, and that when we were 
clean and fit by achievement of the in 

Government, we should get the oute ne 
out fail, it would come to u 
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tioned the dirty condition of the lanes of Benares 
at what should be its cleanest spot, the Central 
Heart of the Sacred Town, the site of the Temple 
of Vishvanath. He went on to point out vari- 
ous inconsistencies, as they appeared to him, in 
the national and the individual life of India, in 
a manner partly humorous and partly serious; 
and especially urged the students to be frank, 
honest and truthful, to have the courage of their 
convictions, to profess and do honorable princi- 
ples and deeds openly and honorably, and above 
every thing else to carefully avoid the taint of 
all that was cowardly and despicable, like skulk- 
ing anarchism and secret assassination—the 
introduction of which by a few misguided crimi- 
nals into the life of the country, as a supposed 


remedy for various grievances, instead of open, 


honorable and constitutional Passive resistance, 


had only brought upon the people, in its evil 
train, the greater evils and widespread humilia- 
tions of a C.I. D. which in the nature of things 
found it difficult to discriminate between the 
very toany law-abiding and the very few lawless,. 
and could not help subjecting all alike to degrad- 
Ing suspicion and espionage, 

Such was the purport of Mr. Gandhi’s speech, 


obviously intended to condemn all anarchical 
methods of violence, 


only make matters 
tion and reaction 


which, as all history shows, 
ever worse and worse by ac- 


between them, on the one 


hand, and Tepressive administrativ 


© measures, 
on the other ; and which take all concerned ever 


further and further away 


from the true remedy 
for grievances, 


which consists in peaceful, con- 
Stitutional and voluminous Passive resistance to 
wrong—of which method Mr. Gandhi has 


himself been such an illustrious exponent in 
the recent past. 


But somehow, something in _ his words, 
something in the manner of his expressing—ijn 
that particular ‘time, place, and circumstance’ 
what otherwise would be accepted. as obvious 
truths by every thoughtful person, seemed to have 
Most of us 
are aware of the classical Puranic story, how by 


jarred upon some of the audience. 


the unintentional change of a single accent on 
the partof the Rshi, the Vaidika incantation 
which should have brought strength to Vytra, took 
on an opposite sense, and conveyed the power 
to Vrtra’s great enemy Indra, instead ! 
Hat la? LATS TAT aT 
faeasgat a aaare 1 
@ avasit AMAT (TAT 
BUATA: LATA STU AN Ul 

Or, it may be, that he dwelt a trifle too long 
on the qaqa, “the view of the opponent,” 
which he was endeavouring to demolish, and did 
not come quickly and fully enough to the Satqq, 
his own thesis ; and so some people got tired, 
asit was getting rather late in the evening. The 
consequence was that there were interruptions 
and some distinguished personages left, and the 
speech was not properly concluded. 

But it was quickly realised on all hands that 
it was a very passing contretemps at most, and all 
those © distinguished personages came to the 
subsequent lectures on the succeeding days and 
presided as arranged. 

x 

On the, 7th of Febr 
dur of Kasimbazar pres 
lectures, 


* 
uary the Maharaja Baha- 
ided over the morning 
First Prof. C. V. Raman delivered an 
interesting lecture on Mathematics, in which he 
traced the early history of Mathematics in India to 
the days of Aryabhatta, and dwelt on the impor- 
‘ance of the study of Mathematics which is pre- 
eminently the science of Sciences. We: need not 





ee 


problems. 
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look to foreign countries for inspiration ; it is 
enough if we look to the glorious past of our own 
country, for it was in India that numerical figures 
were invented, and that the decimal system of 
notation originated. In the course of his lecture 
Mr. Raman gave some description of his own 
researches in Physics, whereby he discovered 
some new paths. An account of these is being 
published in the Journal of the Indian Society 
for the.Cultivation of Science, which was found- 
ed by the late Dr. Mahendra Lal Sarkar, and 
which provides a unique field for scientific and 
mathematical research workers in Calcutta. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kirtikar then gave a 
discourse on the “ Progress of Medicine during 
the last Century.” He had at first studied the 
Western systems of medicine and gained a 
thorough knowledge of them, but being some- 
what disappointed with the result, had subse- 
quently studied the Ayurveda, in which ancient 
system he had found the solution of many of his 
He considers that the ancient Indian 
systems of medicine and surgery are more bene- 
ficial to Indians than Western methods can be. 
The subject of the Ayurveda was continued 
inthe evening, when Kavirdj Gananath Sen, 
M. A., read a very interesting paper under the 
Presidentship of the Raja Rana of Jhalawar. 
He quoted passages from Charaka, to the effect 
that the ideal of those who practise medicine 
should ‘not be any personal gain, but the loving 
and sympathetic service of suffering humanity, 
an ideal which is still followed by innumerable 
Village Kavirdjas and Hakims throughout the 
length and breadth of India. In the Ayurvedic 
aoe there are many branches, such as surgery, 
ten ee of the eye, the nose, efc., treatment of 
Mal diseases, cure- of snake-bite and other 
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poisonous wounds, efc.; nor does it confine itself 
to the human kingdom, but deals also with the 
treatment of the diseases of plants and animals ; 
one branch, for instance, is concerned with the 
The lecturer made an 
eloquent appeal to the Hindu University to en- 
deavour to revive the ancient glories of the 


treatment of elephants ! 


Ayurveda, and expressed his hope that a time - 


may come when a band of students will devote 
themselves to the discovery of other Ayurvedic 
Granths that may be lying in M. S. hidden away 
in unknown -places. 

Immediately after this lecture, two valuable 
and interesting lectures on Samskrt and Hindu 
culture were delivered under the Presidentship 
of the Maharaja of Alwar. 
opening address was in Hindi, and was much 
appreciated by the audience. He pointed out 
that as “the heart of India, through all these 
rolling centuries, has chosen the path of Dharma,” 
and as Dharma can be truly known only 
through the study of the Scriptures in the origin- 
al, it is necessary, above all things, that the 
study of Samskrt should be revived, and he hoped 
this would be one of the special features of the 
Hindu University. He gave practical expression 
to his hope by the announcement that his State, 
in addition to the subscription already given, 
would give a chair for Samskrt literature and 
philosophy at a cost of Rs. 12,000 annually for 
five years. 


The two lectures that followed were by 


Pandit Haraprasad Shastri on the “ Value of 
Samskrt Education”; and by Pandit Sri Kri 
Joshi on “Indian Culture.” Thes 
are of such special interest to Hii 
we hope to reproduce the 
sige 


The Maharaja’s ' 
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The 8th of February saw the close of the 
University lectures, as also of the other functions 
in connection with the laying of the Foundation 
Stone. H. H. the Maharaji of Nabha presided 
over the morning lectures, the first of which 

was by Prof. Geddes on the “ Ideals of a Modern 
University.” In the course of his address, Prof. 
Geddes said that India’s own University should 
bear India’s own stamp, and should not merely 
copy from foreign Universities. The ideal of 
a University is to build character, to make a 
person strong in moral force, We rieed not 
be dazzled by the sight of the well-endowed, 
magnificent Universities of America and Eur- 
ope, many of which, in the learned lecturer’s 

; opinion, are but moral and intellectual vacuums! 
In ancient days, whether in India or in Greece 
‘or other ancient countries, [and, we may add, 
in Paris and Oxford as late as the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries A. D.] a centre of learning, 

a true University, was formed, from a very small 

beginning, with a single teacher, perhaps, sur- 
rounded) by a small. group of students. Gra- 
dually their number grew, other teachers joined, 
and students were attracted to come and place 
themselves under their guidance. In modern 
times the splendour is great, but real education or 
development of character is poor. Prof. Geddes 
laid great stress on the formation of libraries*in 
various departments, reserving room for expan- 
sion. His lecture was full of suggestions, and 
was highly appreciated, so much so that the 
Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya rose 
immediately after, and thanked Prof. Geddes on 
behalf of the Hindu community, expressing his 
Hope thathe would help the University from 
time to time with his suggestions, and, if possi- 


__ ble, in some more direct way also. 


Mr. O. N. Bhatkhande then read a very 
interesting paper on “Indian Music.” 

At 3 p.m. the Sikh Grantha Saheb was 
recited by Bhai Arjun Singhji and Sant Attar 
Singhji at the School Hall, where, after the 
recitation, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya spoke 
in Hindi on the Hindu religion in general and 
Guru Granth Saheb in particular. 

After this, at 4-30, the afternoon meeting 
began at the College Hall as usual. Pandit 
Din Dayal Sharma addressed the meeting in 
Hindi on the subject of ‘Religious Education 
Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya followed with an English address to 
the students, in which he appealed to them to 
do their utmost for the building up of the 
University, as it was on their enthusiasm, love, 
and self-sacrifice, that its success must depend, 

Prof. C. V. Raman then gave another in- 
teresting discourse on “Some New Paths in 
Physics”, illustrated by magic lantern slides. 


This most interesting and successful series 


at the . University.” 


of meetings was then brought to a fitting close. 


with a Hari-Kirtan by Pandit Ram Chandra 


Boa, and some music by Prof. Vishnu Digam- 
bar and two of his pupils. 


As the 8th February was Vasant Panchami | 


a Sarasvati Puja on a grand scale was performed 
at the Nagwa site, where also the Yajiia and the 
chanting of 24 lakhs of G4yatri mantram, 
which had been begun a fortnight before, were 
brought to a close. , 

Tt seems, then, that ‘everything that is possible 
has been done to build up an atmosphere of intel- 
lectual activity and acumen, and of moral and 
religious purity and devotion, around the begiN- 
mings of the Hindu University, in the midst of 


which it surely cannot fail to prosper exceedingly | 
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We believe that the prayers of all Hindus will: be 
offered up, that the blessings of the Gods may 
descend upon it, and that it may prove itself 
worthy of the pure and noble ideal cherished by 
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the few devoted souls who established its nucleus, 
the C. H. C., some eighteen years ago, and of 
the high destiny that the University is now 
called on to fulfil in the national life of India. 


HER NEEDS 


(Notes of a lecture delivered by Professor Jaygopal Banerjee, M. A., before the students 
of the C. H. C. on Dec. 22nd, 1915.) 


The first thing that strikes a man who turns 
his serious gaze upon the ‘vast population of a 
continent like India is that no practical and 
fruitful effort for ameliorating the condition of 
such a huge and heterogeneous mass can stand 
dissociated from the very urgent question and 
pressing need of securing for the people in the 
first instance the benefits of material prosperity. 
So the audience will naturally expect and 


’ demand that the formulation of India’s needs 


will begin with a rapid survey of the present-day 
economic situation of the land and her people. 
It is admittedly true that the struggle for existence 
is daily becoming keener and harder, that the 
professions are getting more and more overcrowd- 
ed, that our wants are fast increasing dispropor- 
tionately in comparison with our earnings and 
income, that the prices of all articlesare frightfully 
Tunning up higher and higher, and that the 
standard of living has a tendency to quickly 
outgrow the means available for the satisfaction 
of what is considered by all classes. of the people, 
each in its own way, a legitimate demand: for 
4 minimum of comforts, and lastly, that the 
°pportunities for successfully carrying on this 
‘ver-increasing competitive struggle seem to be 
incapable of keeping pace with the extraordinary 
Stowth of the demands of men. 


We stand face to face with a stupendous 
TG As feasible Peepers for at least a 





portional solution, the following suggestions have 
come, among others, from various quarters :— 

(rt) Improvement of the Sea re- 
sources of the country. 

(2) Revival of old, and creation of new 
industries, small and large, with thé help of 
up-to-date modern implements, and machinery, 
and well-organised capital. 

(3) Capture by the people of the country of 
internal trade which is passing out of their hands. 
(4) Commercial education and activity. 

(5) Establishment of manufactories. 

Now it is certainly indisputable that the 
type of civilisation that is being slowly built up 
in our midst by the contact of the East with 
the West, if it is really destined to be permanent, 
bidding fair to quietly and peacefully supplant 
the old civilisation of this vast country—is based 
essentially upon what one may call, not inappro- 
priately, ,an economic foundation, Roughly 
speaking, the death-blow given to the old order 
of things in Europe by the great French Revolu- — 
tion has inaugurated the modern era of demo- 
cratic papas sls eis lines | of econ 
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all sides that Indians should lose no more time 
in adopting the industrial ideals and methods of 
the West, which are credited with having worked 
with miraculous efficiency and effectiveness in 
giving a fresh impetus to Western life, and 
with having accomplished splendid results by 
way of giving every man, according to his talent 
and capacity, free scope of self-improvement. 
Our leaders have also taken up with real and 
sincere earnestness this popular cry, in the hope 
that the future greatness of Indians as a mighty 
nation, worthy to claim its legitimate place of 
honour and importance by the side of the 
progressive people of the Western world, can be 
placed on a secure and broad basis, by training 
the Indian youth to adapt and adjust themselves 
to what is essentially a modern spirit. In the 
face of such a large body, apparently unanimous 
in opinion and views, of distinguished and able 
personages, entitled to our highest respect, 
prescribing this one remedy for our crying evils, 
one feels extremely diffident in raising one’s 
feeble voice to utter a note of warning likely 
to be condemned as not only a jarring one, but 
as one originating in a spirit of enervative 
dreaminess and suicidal retropression. - 
When we seriously think of the gigantic 
political arid sociological problems with which 
Western industrialism to-day confronts the world 
of ee political thinkers and administrators, 
Se aS mest Rowertul Dane baffling the 
greatest minds, causing so much 
_Vexation and deep searching of the heart on the 
part of that portion of the Church which is 
eager 0 follow the Christ-ideal of life and to see 
sae rightousness may prevail ;—when we behold 
with a shudder the spectacle of the unsubduable 
; herecter of the disintegrating and) destructive 


antisocial forces and activities now in the ascend- 
ant, against which the powers that make for 
order, peace, and good Government seem to be 
of unequal strength in the attempt at the 
suppression of rampant and misguided individu- 
alism with separatist class-interest, which is law 
unto itself and preaches that lawlessness is after 
all the best guiding principle for those who 
want to usher in a better world in this kingdom 
of selfish capitalism and ruthless competition,— 
when we remember the incessant but futile 
labour of those who are called on to devise 
occasional and temporary measures of remedial 
patching and tinkering in a machinery which 
has to our surprise grown old, rickety, and 
antiquated in the course of so short a period as 
barely a century and a half—no apology will 
then, perhaps, be needed on his part who in all 
seriousness craves a moment’s hearing for the 
other side of the whole question, and proposes 
to his countrymen to cry halt in their headlong 
march towards an out and out westernisation of 
the East, and to pause and ponder for one moment 
over the fundamental idea that real and true 
‘growth is emphatically a matter of development 
from within, along lines indicated by the unique 
genius of our ,ancient civilisation, by our 
past history and tradition, our national tempera- 
ment and race-consciousness, and by the inherited 
peodencics of a most ancient people. The 
bmpertation of ideals and methods from a super- 
ficially prosperous country in all their AW, and 
uamodified condition, ‘and their violent super- 
eon (or even grafting) upon a fundament- 
ally diflerent basis (or stock) cannot in the long 
tun tend towards’a healthy growth or harmony 
of life. ; ‘ 


Far be it from me to deny that we should 


| 
| 
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gather information and experiences from all 
parts of the world, keep our minds open to new 
truths and ideas, and be ready to heartily accept 
whatever can contribute to a Renaissance in 
India. But we should also see how far the 
methods of the West have proved to be of real 
value to: mankind. 
industrialism have in the course of its develop- 
ment given rise to two distinct, if not antago~ 
nistic classes, creating an unhappy cleavage in 
the body-politic, the interest of the one being 
mischievously opposed to that of the other. You 
all know how the wage-earners there after six 
days of life-destroying mechanical toil flock to— 
well, we need not mention where—on the 
Sabbath day ! 
to say, of the machine. 


Man has become the slave, so 
Let us have fuller life, 
but with less of life’s errors and blunders, suffer- 
ings and trials, with less of life’s soul-destroying 
bitter struggle in the mad pursuit of a deceptive 
and superficial advancement in life, which ends, 
alas, in so much fret and fury, and takes away 
all the solace of loving joy and elevating peace. 
We must deeply and carefully study the West, 
observe with a critical eye their activities in 
various walks of life, and make such changes as 
are absolutely necessary under varying condi- 


tions in our existing methods of trade and agri- 


culture, industries and manufacture, but should: 


never attempt any wholesale transplantation here, 
or even imitation, of Western ideals and methods, 
which would amount to an industrial revolution 


Calculated to shake the very foundation of our’ 


Social and domestic life. a 

é There is another aspect of the matter which 
equally ; 
qually important from the point of view of 


Sur nati 
~ ational evolutionary pro ( I 
thar 5 y progress. And that is 








The methods of Western, 


i , 
ve must not: go-to the West as beggars, 


but we must be true to our own rich _ heritage ; 
in other words, we must have faith in and de- 
With- 
out the past the present completely falls to the 


rive inspiration from our mighty past. 


ground. The past is not a dead chronicle, but 
a living force. We cannot cut ourselves from 
it, we cannot think of growing like parasites 
upon foreign bodies. Let us goa little deeper 
in our study of our traditional systems, and we 
shall surely discover what precious realities are 
embodied in them. 

There is to-day also a good deal of stir about 
the question of elementary education ; and one 
seems to feel somewhat humiliated when one 
compares the. rate of educational progress in 
India with that of other civilised and advanced 
countries. Statistics seem to be all against us. 
The literate class is so small, and the illiterate 
make such a huge tell-tale show in figures ! 
We may profitably pause here too for 2 mo- 
ment’s thought. We must not confound ele- 
mentary education of the Western type with 
true popular education, which India cared for 
inithe past, and imparted in a thousand and one 
ways which are far better than what goes by. 
the name of elementary education. Indian 


popular education comprehended in it a higher: 


‘element, and was regulated by a higher end. 


And the so-called illiterate people were (and 
even are) better éducated than those who receive 
he doubtful benefits 


for a couple of years or so t 
See how 


ofthe much talked of three R’s. 
miuch really higher education the masses of 
India‘ have got by means of. Vratakathas 
Ramayana-patha, Bhagavata d Purdxa-! 
religious melas ox fairs, nage: 
places and shrin 
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which are indigenous to Hincu India. A com- 
prehensive all-round culture, such as 1s imparted 
under the conditions and circumstances obtain- 
ing in India under Hindu traditionary influences, 
is not possible to be placed within the reach of 
the masses, where the very conditions of life are 
so unfavourable to a right subordination of the 
impulses of tafe (pravrtti) to the claims of the 
higher spiritual law of love and renunciation. 
Then again we are anxious to elevate the 
“depressed” classes ; here also we are trying 
to accomplish a good work most superficially. 
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Should we not rather turn our attention to the 
task of developing the higher instincts in them, 
before we place before them the secular ideals 
which are fast invading all departments of Hindu 
life amongst us? In short, it is a critical time 
for us, when we are overwhelmed with foreign 
ideals, and have little time to separate the wheat 
from the chaff, have little time to discover what 
is assimilable and wholesome, and what must be 
rejected as unsuited to our material, intellectual, 
moral and spiritual conditions and environment. 


8. G. | 


ORISSA AND HER REMAINS, ANCIENT AND 
MEDIAEVAL: A CRITICAL STUDY. 


(IL.) HisroricaL Stupy 


(Continued from page 39:) 


(iv) Buddhism and Caste. (Continued.) 


-(3) Buddha and the Buddhist Order of Monks; 
General Considerations affecting Caste. 

(a) No Caste among Monks in Buddha's Order. 
The immediate effect of Buddha’s teachings 
was, therefore, not the re-organisation of Hindu 
society on the basis of an abandonment of the 
Caste-system, but the formation of a new monas- 
tic order consisting of monks and ascetics, who, 
after renouncing all social ties and entanglements, 
were desirous of leading an exclusively religious 
life. They formed a community, a society of 
their own, with a prescribed course of duties to 
be performed by each member, constituting his 
spiritual discipline. They formed, in fact, a new 
spiritual brotherhood, whose portals remained 
wide open to all Persons, Irrespective of caste and 
creed, who were seekers after truth, and who, 

after leaving behind family and all attractions 
of the home, could “go into homelessness,” and 
‘dedicate their lives at the altar of Nirvana, In- 


side this Order of monks no distinction of birth 
In one of the 
Dialogues Buddha is reported to have observed 
“As the great streams, O disciples, however 
many they be, the Ganga, Yamuna, Airavat!, 
Sarabhu, Mahi, when they reach the great ocean, 
lose their old name and their old descent, and 
bear only one name, the great ocean, so also, 
my disciples, these four castes, Nobles, Brah- 
manas, Vaishya and Shiidra, when they, in 
accordance with the law and doctrine which the 
~ Perfect one has preached, forsake their home and 


or social standing was observed. 


go into homelessness, Jose their old name and old | 
paternity, and bear only the one designation, — 


. * Asceticsw ho follow the son of Shakya house. ””’* 
Therefore was it enjoined by Buddha that the 


distribution and showering of honour and respect 
among members of the Order should be instituted Fy 


* Buddha: His Life, His Doctrine, His Order, by Dh 


Hermann Oldenberg (1882), p- 152, 





— 
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‘on a basis different from what obtained outside 


the Order among householders in general. Thus 
when the question arose as to who among the 
brethren “deserves the best lodging, the best 
water, and the best rice,” the members of the 
community of monks began to give various sorts 
of answer, each according to his own light, «. g. 
‘the who was a nobleman before he became a 
brother,” ‘“he.who was originally a Brahmana 
or a man of means,” “he who was versed in the 
Rules of the Order’’; ‘‘the man who can ex- 
pound the Law,” “the man who is an Arahat”; 
and so.on. To which the Master made the 
following reply :—‘In the religion which I 
teach, the standard by which precedence in the 
matter of lodging and the likeis to be settled, 
is not noble birth or having been a Brahman, or 


having been-a wealthy man before entry into 


the Order; the standard is not familiarity with the 
Rules of the Order, with the Sattas or with the 
Metaphysical Books; nor is it either the attain- 
ment of any of the four stages of mystic ecstacy, 
or the walking in any of the four Paths of Sal- 
vation. Brethren, in my religion it is seniority 
which claims respect of word and deed, saluta- 
tion, and-all due service; it isseniors who would 
enjoy the best lodging, the best water, and the 
best rice,”* : 

(6) Fatlacy of the argument that non-observance 
of caste among Buddha’s Order of monks reveals 
Buddha as opposed to caste. -Having found that 
inside the Buddhist Order caste rules, which: 
§0verned householders, had no place, we must 
‘nswer the further question:—Did this non- 
‘Observance of caste ‘by Buddhist monks repre- 


_ “ent any thing special to Buddhism? or was 


Such non 
oe Non-observance common to all the orders 
_ Titira Jéjaka, No 87 of the Jataka Stories. 








of ascetics, Buddhist or other ? 
to Buddhism, then, of course, Buddhism may 


If it was special 


very well claim that the abandonment of caste 
was a fundamental principle of its creed which 
did not belong to otber religions, and that the 
Buddhist faith alone of all faiths was opposed to 
caste, while the rest were not. No such in- 
ference, however, can be drawn, since the 
non-observance of caste by monks or ascetics 
was an established custom in India in Buddha’s 
time. Buddha, in fact, did not introduce any- 
thing new, but merely adapted or retained what 
was already a well-established usage, and sanc- 
tioned alike by the Hindu Scriptures and custom 
or popular support. Therefore, if we proceed 
upon the assumption that Buddhism was opposed 
to caste, because it did not sanction caste rules 
inside its order of monks, then with equal rele- 
vance should it be held that Hinduism is 
opposed to caste, because among Hindu ascetics 
or monks who have renounced the world the 
non-observance of caste rules is a fact. We 
know from the Buddhist books that at that 
time there were many sects of ascetics, in India. 
Dr. Rhys Davids points out that “we have con- 
stant reference in the-Buddhist books to wander- 
ing ascetics of every race and caste, men and 
women alike, who wandered from village to 
village, and were ready to hold discussions with 
all the world.”* These men remained apart 
from and outside society, and were regarded as 
beyond the pale of caste rules. Whatever the 
original caste of an ascetic might have been, the 
moment he took to the ascetic life by reno 
cing worldly ideals of happiness, he was free 
“Uistory and Literature 
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from the restrictive discipline of caste rules, to 
which householders who could not rise to the 
height of such renunciation remained subject. 
Therefore, as observed by Professer Oldenberg, 
“While it is true that Buddhism does not reserve 
to Brahmanas only the right of entry into a spirit- 
ual life, we must not fall into the error of sup- 
posing that Buddha was the first to stand up for 


this cause and do battle for it. Before his time, 


probably long before his time, there were reli- 


gious orders, which received members of all 
Side by side 


with the first exclusive religious order of ancient 


castes, both males and females. 


times, the Brahmanas, there existed long ere 
this period, equal tothe Brahmanas in public 
estimation, the second religious order of the 
Samana, i. ¢., ascetics; admission to whose ranks 


was open to every one who had resolved to re- 


nounce a worldly career, whether he was high 
born or low born. “This fact is recognised in 
the Buddhist traditions as indisputable, as some- 
thing of which there is nd recollection that it 
had ever been otherwise.”* Therefore, the 
Proposition that Buddha must have preached 
against Caste, since he abandoned caste rules in- 
pics his Order of monks, does not possess any 
spectal force or significance, seeing that such 
abandonment off caste was equally the practice 
among Hindu ascetics and mendicants, who, 
having renounced social ties and relations, en- 
tered upon the Sannydsin’s life. 


() Fallacy of the argument that the rule of non- 
abservance of caste among Buddhist monks should 
abby. equally in the case of the Buddhist Tatty. 
Here there is another and an allied consideration 
to which we must refer at length as bearing 


* Buddha: His Life, His Doctrine, His Order, hy. 


‘Dr, H, Oldenberg (1882), p. 154. 
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upon the question, did Buddhism rise against 
caste ?. It is that the body of the laity (house- 
holders) and the body of monks and ascetics 
(renouncing the world and its social ties) in 
Buddhism, as in Hindusim, formed two distinct, 
exclusive, or independent divisions of society, and 


that consequently no inference could be rightly 


drawn in respect of one from a consideration of 


the practices and rules prevailing in the other. 
The order of monks represented, indeed, a 
higher level of life and aspiration than the 
general mass of the laity, who looked up to the 
The 
idea behind this veneration is that the monks 
and ascetics embodied an ideal of higher life, 


an ideal of whole-hearted surrender to spiritual 


former with deep respect and veneration. 


life, and consequently were regarded as a class _ 
_ quite different from and superior to householders 


in general. Therefore, it is quite clear that the 
rules of life for these two different classes of 
people were wholly different and independent, 
and no inference in respect of one regarding 
practices could be drawn from the rules and 
observances of the other. We must repeat that 
the point of our argument lies in this, that, by 
reason of each pursuing its own separate and 
almost irreconcilable ideals, the body of 
monks and the body of householders were 
grouped in mutually exclusive and independent 
divisions. To the ascetic worldly cares and anxi- 
eties are of no significance, he is almost dead to 
the world, his whole energies being concentrated 
on ‘pursuits of the spirit. Caste has no meaning 
forhim; he is above caste, But the house- 
holder lives and moves amidst worldly relations; 
desires to bind himself to the world by social ties 


and attachments with a view to worldly enjoy- 


ments, and is dominated by thirst for life and 


‘ 
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the consequent perpetuation of worldly pleasure 
and worldly pains. ‘Therefore, the householder 
recognises that the ideal which he follows is 
lower than that. followed by the monks and 
ascetics, aud he recognises also that, whatever the 
caste of an ascetic may have been originally, 
whether ~Brahmana, Kshattriya, Vaishya or 
Shidra, the moment he became an ascetic, he 
attained a position which was superior to the 
most respected of householders. 
divisions in Buddha’s time, as always, were and 
have been ‘clearly differentiated one from the 
other, each pursuing its own ideals, its own 
modes and rules of life ; and consequently no 
inference in matters of social practices among 
the general body of householders, who remained 
in society attached to worldly ideals, can or 
should be drawn from the practices and observ- 
ances obtaining among the monks and ascetics 
who renounced worldly ideals and sought to 


cherish non-worldly ideals of the Nirvanic type. . 


Leaving aside these general considerations, let 
us adduce some direct evidence drawn from the 
Buddhist records to shew that the Buddhist laity 
(householder) formed a distinct and independent 
the Buddhist 
ascetics and monks. In the Gangamala 
Jataka (No 421 of the Jataka stories) it is 
tecorded that the barber of Brahmadatta, 
king of Benares, became an ascetic. One day 
he returned to Benares, and the king went out 
to see him with the queen-mother and his 
tetinue. On seeing the king, the barber (now 
an ascetic ) said, “Brahmadatta, are you diligent, 
ruling the kingdom righteously, doing charitable 
and other good works ?? The queen-mother 


Was very angry that he called the king by his 
Name, 


class contradistinguished from 


“SThis low-caste shampooing son of 


Thus the two . 
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a barber does not know his place, he calls my 
kingly high-descended son Brahmadatta.” The 
king checked his mother ; but the rest of the 
multitude rose up, and said, ‘‘It is not decent 
that such a low-caste person should speak to you 
by name in that way.” The king rebuked the 
multitude, because the ascetic was no longer to 
be regarded as the son of a barber and despised ; 
he was now a member of, the sacred Order, and 
as such was worthy to receive every respect 
from the. householder. Again, in the discourse 
“On the fruit of asceticism,” in which Buddha 
answers king Ajatasattu’s question regarding the 
reward of him who leaves his home and devotes 
himself to the religious life, we read :—“TIf, 
suppose, a slave or servant of the king puts on 
the yellow garment, and lives as a monk, with- 
“out reproach in thought, word, and deed, 
‘ wonldst thou, then,” asks Buddha of the king, 
$ say : well, then, let this man-still be my slave 
and servant, to stand in my presence, bow be- 
‘fore me, take upon himself to perform my be- 
hests, live to minister to my enjoyments, speak — 
deferentially, hang upon my word ?” And the 
king answers, No, Sir, I should bow before 
him, stand before him, invite him to sit down, 
give him what he needed in the way of clothing, 
food, shelter, and of medicine when he is ill, 
and I should assure him of protection, watch 
ard ward, as is becoming.” * 
Thus, the two divisions of people—the laity 
( householders ) and monks—were clearly differ- 
entiated, and remained apart, the former holding 
the latter in high esteem and reverence, but not — 
on that account adopting among themselves 
those practices and observances which pro 
* Buddha : His Life, His Doctrine, : 
H, Oldenberg, pp. (62-188. 
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and particularly belonged to the Order of monks, 
and were wholly inapplicable in the case of 
people who had not renounced social ties and 
relations and remained attached to worldly ideals 
‘of life. Having generally dealt with the subject 
of Baddhist householders, we propose in the next 
section to pursue the same subject in detail, and 
to show that, notwithstanding their allegiance to 
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Buddhism, they did not, asa matter of fact, seek’ 
to adopt in social life and relations rules and prac- 
tices obtaining among the Buddhist monks, 
so that any arguments based upon the practices 
of monks could not be made applicable in respect 
of the general body of householders. 
Depenpra Cuanpra SinHA Roy 
(To be Continued.) 


DELHI PAST AND PRESENT. 
(Conciuded from page 51.) 


In 1299, a Pathan general Jabal-ud-din 
Khilji, founded a new dynasty of which Ala- 
ud-din was the most, important member. He 
reigned from 1296 to 1316, and extended his 
dominions throughout Hindusthan, after having 
beaten off an invasion by the Mughals. 


Suburbs had sprung up to the north-east of ° 


Old Delhi in an attempt to follow the receding 
river. ‘Lo defend these, Ala-ud-din entrenched 
acamp at Siri, where he later fortified a town. 
He also strengthened the walls of Old Delhi, 
and commenced building a new citadel there. 
__ A new tower, the Alai Minar, and other addi- 
tions to the mosque were planned ; but of these 
only thé new entrance was carried toa complete 
and successful conclusion. This entrance, the 
Alai Darvazah, marks the culminating point of 
early Pathan style, andis the first building in 
which white marble is used (sandstone alone 
having been employed up to this time). 
: In 1320, Ala-ud-din’s general, Ghiyas-ud- 
2 eae 
Somes t of a new city. which 
introduced a fresh style of architecture. This 
the a Pathan, prevailed until 1413 aes 
f : 
Bai ly a 
a ré plainness, In the 
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earlier buildings, red sandstone and white 
marble were used ; but these soon gave way to 
the local quartzite, coated with black plaster. 

The city of Tughlakabad is situated on a 
rocky and waterless site, five miles east of old 
Delhi. Despite its enormous massive strength, 
due to the massive walls and elevated position, 
the fortress was never populated on account of the 
lack of water, which could only be obtained 
from wells and a large reservoir bounded on one 
side by the southern wall of the city. The ex- 
treme slope and thickness of the walls suggests 
the prevalence of earthquakes, the probable 
cause of changes in the river-bed, which left the 
city without this, the most important part of 
its supply. 

The only building in the city worthy of 
mention is the founder’s tomb, plain, massive; 
but effective, situated in the centre of the res- 
ervoir. Here also was buried Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, in whose grave Firoz Shah placed 
deeds of acquittance from all who had been in- 
jured by his cruelty, Firoz sought out and 


compensated these, or their descendants, so that 
i= 


his cousin and benefactor should have 4 8° 
defence when called up for judgment by the gods 


Muhammad succeeded his father in 13'4” 
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and was the builder of walls enclosing the suburbs 
which filled the space between Old Delhi and 
Siri. He named the city so formed, Jabanpanah 
or “ Refuge of the World,” and built a reservoir 
from which water could be drawn off at seven 
different levels by means of the Sat Palah sluice, 
situated in the southern city wall. 

Muhammad was notable for his repeated 
attempts to transfer the whole population of 
Delhi to Daulatabad 
hundred miles away. He was well hated for 
this, and other cruel and foolish acts, and none 
regretted his death in. 1351, when he was suc- 
ceeded by his cousin, Firoz Shah, the most en- 


lightened ruler of the dynasty. 

Firozabad was a large and straggling city, 
which had probably grown up before the time 
of the king after whom it was named. It 
followed no settled plan.and had no surrounding 
wall, as the only parts which Firoz Shah troubled 
to fortify were his Kotila, or citadel, and the 
Jahannuma hunting park. Like all the early 
Cities, it was pulled down by the builders of 
Shahjehanabad, besides being damaged in the 
frequent street fighting. 


The Jama Masjid in the Kotila has been 
partially destroyed, but the Kalan Masjid, now 
included in ShajehAnabad, still stands complete. 
Many others were built during this reign, all 
Containing a court or courts, surrounded by 


arcades and having no minarets. Firoz endowed. 


these mosques, as well as the old ones which he re- 
Stored, with grants of land. He also restored the 
Kutb Minar, and erected the two Lats of Asoka, 
in the Kotila, and at Jahannuma on the Ridge. 
These he had brought from Topra and Meerut 
respectively, where they had been set up by the 
Buddhise emperor,in 265.B..C, Besides. Aso- 


in the Deccan, eight. 


ka’s edicts, one of these pillars bears a later 
inscription recording the extent of Vishaladeva’s 
kingdom. 

Most important of all was the construction 
of the first canal, which was extended by Ali 
Mardan Khan during the reign of Shah Jehan, 
and re-opened by Lieut. Rodney Blane in 1820. 
This re-opening caused a drop of two feet in 
the flood level at Muttra, so the original canal 
must have made Firozabad much less liable to 


’ floods. 


After the death of Firoz Shah in 1388, the first 
notable event was the capture of Delhi, ten 
years later, by the Turki conqueror, Timur 
the Lame, who sacked the city and massacred 
the inhabitants. 
Delhi, and other buildings recently restored by 


The many palaces of old 


Firoz, were completely destroyed. Timur gives 
an interesting account of the city in his memoirs, 
while he says that the massacre was provoked . 
by a riot on the part of the population. As is 
usual in such cases, the fault did not lie with 
the innocent, inoffensive invaders. 


When Timur had retired, Mahmud Shah, last 
and weakest of the Tughlaks, became king. 
He possessed very little power and was twice 
besieged in his own capital by Khizr Khan 
Saiyid Shah, who founded a new dynasty in 
1414. One Saiyid King Mubarah Shah planned, 
but did not complete, a new city at Mubarakpur, 
while neither of his successors were of any great 
importance. Another dynasty was founded by 
Bahlol Lodi in 1451. 

The Lodis, like the Khiljis, were of pure: 
Pathan blood, and held a considerable kingdom, = 
centred on Delhi, till the Mughal invasion in 
1526. The seeond of the line, Sikand | 
reigned from i489 to 1517, trans ¢ red 
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capital to Agra. Delhi still retained much of its 

old importance, and no king was considered prop- 
erly crowned till he had ascended the throne 
there. It was also the burial place of Sikandar 
himself, who had restored Kutb Minar and other 
buildings, 

Third and last of the dynasty was Ibrahim 
Khan, who set out to meet the Mughal invaders 
at Paniput in 1526. He was defeated and 
killed by Baber, who soon captured Delhi. He, 
like Timur, gives an interesting account of the 
city, which he did not again visit, as he made his 
capital at Agra. 


Humayun succeeded his father in 1 §30, and 


transferred his capital to Delhi, where he erected 

a mud-walled fort, the Purana Kila, on the 
traditional site of Indraprastha. He was driven 
out in 1540 by an. Afghan Sher Shah Sur, founder 
of the Sur dynasty, which ruled at Delhi and 
Agra for fifteen years, while the exiled Humayun 
was wandering disconsolately through. Sindh, 
Afghanistan and Persia, seeking support for his 
cause. 

Sher Shah himself reigned till 1545, and 
built the city of Indrapat, which has suffered the 
usual fate at the hands of later builders. 
buildings of this city, like all others since 1414, 
belong to the later Pathan style, in which the 
dome gradually assumes a prominent position. 
a arcades were a feature of the tombs, 
while encaustic tiling was used for decorativé 

purposes. The LAl Darwazah, an entrance to 
a es oo e the finest example of this 

Y constructed of deep red 

sandstone ang marble. 

ee oo 
rebuilding ae - ae 0 Salimgarh, and 

: ALS Purana Kila in lime. 
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stone. He was followed by weak princes, who 
could not beat off the returning Humayun, who 
regained the.city, but died soon after in 1556, ° 
With the reign of Akbar from 1556 to 1605 
there commences a new period of architectural 
style, that of the Mughals, “The first building - 
of the time was Humayun’s tomb, very prettily 
constructed in white and grey marble and ‘red 
and fawn-coloured sandstone. The dome, which - 
throughout the period is of the first importance, ° 
Other notable features 
of the style are the arcades of the engrailed and 
scalloped arches with their carved and inlaid 


was of white marble. 


pillars, and the magnificent pietra-dura-inlay © 
of precious stones, which is supplemented by. 
carving, painting and gilding. 

Akbar’s empire included all Hindustan, 
Kabul and the northern Deccan, which vast 
territories were ably governed by the greatest of 
the great Mughals, . His. capitals comprised: 
Fatehpur Sikri, Agra, Lahore and Ajmeer, but 
not Delhi, of which the history was not affected 
by the reigns of Akbar and his son Jehangir. ’ 
The latter was succeeded in 1627 by Shali“ 
Jehan, the great builder to whom we owe the’ 
world-famous Taj Mahal at Agra. 

The first years of his reign were spent cam- 
Paigning, or at Agra, and it was not till 1638 
that Shah Jehan commenced his new city at 
Delhi. During the twenty years following, the 
Mughal style reached its highest development, 
and co Delhi fort and palace’ and the Jama 
Masjid, together with many of the finest buildings 
at Agra, were erected during this period, 

The walls, which enclosed ShahjehAnabad 
a the land side, were over three and a quarter, 
miles in length, and were broken by the Delhi 
and. Turkman gates on the.south, the-Ajmee? 
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Farash-khana, Lahore, and Kabul gates on the 
west, and the Novi gate and two others on the 
north.. With the exception of a short wall 
which protected the northern portion of the 
city from the river, the water front was left 
undefended for over two miles. 

In the centre of this front lay the Lal Kila, 
the palace or citadel, enclosed within lofty walls 
of rose-pink sandstone. Along the river wall, 
which was lower than the rest, were built the 
zenina buldings and the baths, which followed 
the same general plan as the Dewan-I-Khas or 
Hall of Private Audience. The remaining 
space within the fort was filled by beautiful 
gardens and buildings, of which the most im- 
portant were the Makkar or Naubat Khana, or 
Music Gallery, and the Diwan-I-An, or Hall 
of Public Audience. 

Of the buildings in the palace, we have 
only space to consider the two most notable, 
that is, the two Halls of Audience. The Dewan- 
' [-Am is a magnificent building, surrounded by 
arcades, which together occupied a space one 
hundred and eighty yards broad. by one hundred 
and forty yards long. The actual Hall was 
one hundred feet by sixty feet; the roof of 
carved wood was supported by gilded pillars. 
Here sat the emperor, on the famous peacock 
throne, and gave open audience to the higher 
nobles of his court. 

The Diwan-I-Khas was the most highly 
decorated of all Shah JehAn’s buildings, and it 
is on two panels of this hall that there runs the 
famous inscription, “If there be a heaven on 
earth, it is this, it is this, it is this.’ ‘The roof, 
eee with silver, was supported by twelve 
be aid pillars and’ surmounted by “chattris. ” 
These small pavilions, with their domed roofs, 
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supported by slender pillars, were a favourite: 
device of the Mughals for adorning the flat 
roofs of such halls. 

The city was divided into two unequal por- 
tions by the Chandni Chauk, or Silver Street, 
running from the Lahore Gate of the fort to the 
Lahore Gate of the city. Water flowed down 
the street, as was also the case in the Faiz 
Bazar connecting the Delhi Gate of the palace 
with the corresponding gate in the outer wall, so 
named because it faces the city of Old Delhi. 

The Jama Masjid rises from the rocky site 
just south of the Chandni Chauk. It is a 
splendid building of red sandstone and white 
marble, with three large domes and two lofty 
minarets. The courtyard, four hundred feet 
square, is entered by two gateways, that on the 
east being particularly fine. This was the royal 
entrance and is still reserved for royalty and the 


highest officials. } 
Shah Jehan was deposed by his son Aurangzeb, 
in 1658. During his reign of nearly fifty 
years, Aurangzeb further extended the empire, 
which became too large for the control of 2 
single man, and gradually fell to pieces after his 
death. ‘The architecture of the Mughals became 
decadent at the same time as their empire, -and 
no buildings worthy of mention in so short an 
essay as this, were erected after this date. There: 
were many which were very pretty and highly 
decorated, but none attained the beauty of Shah 
Jeban’s work. Aurangzeb erected the pretty, , 
though small, Moti Masjid attached to the palace, 
and the outworks of the fort gates. 
The first important event after the death of 
Aurangzeb was the appearanc of the Marath 
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Delhi were followed, two years later, by the 
Persian, Nadir Shah, who captured and sacked 
the city, carrying | off booty to the value of 
eighty thousand crores of rupees, including the 
famous peacock throne. 

Ahmad Shah Abdali, leader of the Durani 
Afghans, attempted an invasion in 1748, but 
was beaten off. He tiied again the following 
year, and was this time bought off by the ces- 
sion of Lahore and Multan. d 

‘The Mughal Emperors were from this time 
mere puppets in the hands of powerful minis- 
ters, with whose feuds the history of the city was 
mainly concerned. By the aid of Marathas, 
- Ghazi-ud-din overcame Safdarjang, and main- 

tained two puppets on the throne. His power 
was unshaken by the third and ‘successful in- 
vasion of the Duraniin 1757, but was complete- 


ly broken by the union of the Jats and Mara-_ 


thas in 1759. 

“allies finished the work- begun by 

aed Ahmad Shah, and removed the 
of Delhi, including the silver 

n-i-Am, But the Durani 
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forward maintained a permanent garrison at 
Delhi. 

Sindhia continued to wield the few remain- 
ing vestiges of the Mughal power till 1803, 
when the city was captured by the British after 
the battle of Patparganj. Though Shah Alum 
hailed them as his deliverers, they were but new 




























masters, who allowed the emperor no power 
-He died in 1806, and 
was succeeded by his son, who held the empty 
title till 1837. Akbar Shah was followed by 
Bahadur Shah, who enjoyed the annual pension 
till 1857, when he was raised to the throne by 
the revolted sepoys. After the Mutiny was 
quelled, he was exiled to Rangoon, where he 
died in 1862. 

After a siege by the Mardthas in 1804, the ° 
walls of the city were strengthened, and new 
gates added and old ones removed. The river- 
side was now provided with a wall for the first 
time, whilé the addition of bastions and Mar- ~ 
tello towers made a stronghold, which wasscon _ 
to be held against its builders. The engineer | 
officers, engaged on this work, also restored the _| 
Kutb Minar and other buildings. a 

In 1829 was built the first Christian Church, 
that of St. James) founded by Colonel Skinner, 
who raised the tegiment of horse which stil 
bears his name. After this date, many Chr 
tian missions, hospitals, and schools, were ere 
ed in ihe city, including Delhi ‘College, whi 
oe In 1187, on the foundation Lee b 


outside his own palace. 
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Trunk Road entered the city by the Calcutta 
Gate and passed down the Chandni Chauk, 
the channel along which was now filled up. 
Some years after came the telegraph, coe wire 
which saved India in 1857. 

The great events of the siege in 1857 be- 
long to Indian as much as to local history, and 
the lack of space forbids any account of them. 
In May 1857 the mutinied sepoys from Meerut 
seized the city, and were fast joined by others. 
In June, asmall force of British, Ghurkas and 
Sikhs, seized the Ridge north of the city. They 
held on till the arrival of the siege train and 
further reinforcements from the Punjab enabled 
them to carry the city by assault in September. 

After this year, accommodation was provid- 
ed for a British garrison in the palace, hence- 
forth styled the Fort. Many buildings in” the 


palace were removed, and others were damaged 


by their use as barracks or canteens. The 

Halls of Audience still stand, and were the scene 

of brilliant assemblies at the recent Durbars. ” 
Lines for native infantry were erected in 


Dariaganj, that portion of the city which lies ‘to 


the East of Faiz Bazaar. j ey 


In 1867 came the first reilvay to’ Caleuitta. 
Delhi is ‘now served by no less than seven rail-" 
_ Ways and has become : an important trade centre, 


owing to its position, almost equidistant from 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Karachi. Besides this, 


there are many steam mills in’ ‘the city and sub- — 
WEES ; indeed, Delhi bids fair to be ‘the chief 
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and gardens, large offices and the railway station 
occupy the part north of the Chandni Chauk,, 
which is still lined by the shops of silyersmiths 

-and jewellers, These craftsmen are fairly 
flourishing, but do not produce such good work 
as in the days of the Mughals. 

The first Durbar held at Delhi under British 
auspices was in 1877, when Lord Lytton an- 
nounced the assumption by Queen Victoria of 
the title of Empress of India. | The second 
was held in 1903, to celebrate the coronation 
of King Edward, the first British Emperor of 
India. Both were held on, the Barari plain, 
west of the Ridge, and were the occasion for 
brilliant assemblages of native princes. f 

Last and most important was the’ ‘Durbar, 
held on the same site by King George in 
December 1911. This was his second visit to 
the city, the first being in 1905, when he 
followed the example of his father 
Prince of Wales, had visited India 
Tt was, however, the first occasion on 3 
British Emperor had held a. Coronation 
mony in: ibis far: diseeadeee 3 
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to the central government. The new city will 
be built on the site indicated on the map, while 
‘the new cantonments will be on the opposite 
side of the hills. A university will doubtless 
be erected, besides the many buildings needed 


HOW THE MOVEMENT GOES 


C. H. CoLLece 


VipyartTHr SAHAYAK SABHA. 

The Vidyairthi Sahayak Sabhi was started in 
August, 1904, by some of-the students of the 
Central Hindu College, Benares, to provide means of 
education (including fees, books, clothing, efc.,) 
atthe College for poor and deserving students, 
who otherwise could not afford even the low fees 
charged by the Central Hindu College. The College 
authorities provide a certain number of freéships, 
scholarships, and Boarding-House sizarships, but 
their number is necessarily limited, and there are 
many applicants who would gladly be received, 
were sufficient funds available. On the other hand 
no provision can be made for the free distribution 
of class-books, clothing, etc., even among those 
who have been so fortunate as to secure free edu- 
cation; and, if such students cannot afford the 
fees charged, much less, surely, -will they be able to 
find the necessary money to purchase the indispen- 
sable class-books and suitable clothing, Indeed, 
‘in many cases, especially in the case of poor students 
who travel long distances in the hope of being 
Permitted to prosecute their studies at the Central 
Hindu College, the want of Proper clothing: causes 
ae hindrance to their admission—the authorities 
being unable to allow them: to attend the School 
or College, unless they are at least cleanly dressed, 


In the original Prospectus of the Sabhi 
belief was expressed that it would meet aise fa 
want. That belief has been fully such 
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for Government | purposes. A bright future 
awaits the Imperial City, alike in the world of 
politics and learning, and in the world of in- 


dustry and commerce. 
Hersert A. Merram., 


be made to provide them with fees or clothing or 
books, and from outside come numerous applications 
for assistance to enter the College. But in spite of 
the very generous support of the members of the 
staff and the students, many deserving applications 
have to be refused for want of funds, and the Sabha. 
appeals, therefore, to the outside public to provide 
it with funds, so that an adequate measure of assist- 
ance may be given to those whose eager desire 
to study is frustrated only by their poverty. In 
India at least, poverty alone should never be 
allowed to hinder a deserving boy from receiving 
the benefits of education, and fitting himself to be 
a worthy son of his mother country. 

From all parts of India come poor students 
seeking admission to the Central Hindu College, 
and from all parts of India, therefore, does the 

Sahha confidently expect a charitable response to . 
its earnest request for funds, - 

So far the Sabha has spent all the money that it 
peceved from year to year. We are now earnestly 
csucusy of making a permanent fund, the income 
from which might materially supplement the monthly 
paeors and donations from the helpers of 
the Sabha, We specially draw the attention of 4 | 


the charitable minded ladies and gentlemen to this | 
Fund, and earnestly hope that they will enable us 
to make it a success, “4 

- Donations or subscri 
the following address, 
dressed any enquiries 


| 
a 


Ptions should be sent 1 | 
to which also may be ad 
regarding: the Sabhi. ’ 
HE HON. SecRETARY,  —_ 
Vidyarthi Sahayak Sabha, 
_. Centrai Hindy College, Bena 


) Benares, 
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THE BEST WHITE EVE POWSER a 
| Ee oe SACHCHE MOTIYAUN KA SUFED SURMA,; 
wr Examined ne W.R. Criper, RF, Gs 8., nh R.A. 8.,-Pellow of the Institute of Chemistry, London, and 
testified to by Assistant Surgeons, eer Assistants, Hakims of Rajas and Nawabs, Gazetted Officers and 
others, respectable Government Officers, Laluqdars and Huropeans, &c., &c. g : 
Copies of the testimonials will be sent for your kind perusal when your order is complied with. I have | 
procured gonuine Mamira at much expense from beyond the limits of Hindustan. | 
THE SUCCESS OF OUR EYE POWDER IS IMMEDIATE, 
Please measure your eycsight first, and then use our Eye-powder; within a fortnight your sight will be ; 
sensibly improved and you will be convinced of its good effects, and beneficial results. 
(1) It cures all disorders of the eyes, and is a preventive remedy too ; (2) renders the use of spectacles 
unnecessary ; (3) improves the vision, and removes all eye complaints due to old age and weakness ; (4) keeps 
the eye clean, and strengthens the eyes ; (5) cures watering; (6) itching; (7) redness; (8) pain due to 
ight; (10) burning of the eyes; (11) enables those who cannot pase the thread 
through the eye of a needle to do their worl: without the loast inconvenience ; (12) and cures Photophobia ; 
(13) Conjunctivitis ; (14) Iritis; (15) Glacoma ; (16) commencing Cataract, &c., &c. It is equally beneficial 
to persons of all ages. The price is Rs. 3 per Zola, postage 4 Annas. . 
To be had of :—Nieam & Co., New Chauk, Cawnpore. 
The following are some of those who have testified to the good effects of the Hye-powder :— 
(i) Dr. EB. Y. Butter, R. D. M. P. . at London. (2) Dr. d. Drzewieck of Russia. (3) Dr. P. N. Banerji, 
L. M. 8. & Surgeon, Calcutta. (4) Dr. P. N. Banerji, Asstt. Surgeon (now at Meerut). (5) Dr. J. N. Basu, L. M.8., 
Cawnpore. (6) Nil Madhab Roy, Esq., B. A., B.L., Judge, 8. C. C., Cawnpore. (7) Bepin Behari Mukerji, 
Tisq., M. A., UL. B., District and Sessions Judge, Gonda. (8) Shib Shankar Lal, Esq., City Magistrate, Mandlesar. 
(9) Dhanapat Lal, Ksq., Dy. Collector, Unao. (10) Joykantha Ghakrayartti, Hsq., Kamachha, Benares City. 
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overwork ; (9) removes dim 5 
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USE “ANI No RATS Will Trouble You. 
RATS cause inconceivable damage to property 
in Houses, Shops, Offices and Fields etc.; 
and by spreading PLAGUE Rats 
ENDANGER HUMAN LIFE. 


— Where there are no Rats there is no Plague— - 
a 


acts on the 1nstinct of RATS and drives them away from Houses, . 











| “ANTI=<RAT” 
Shops etc, WITHOUT KILLING THEM. a 7 


( Harmiess—No Smelt—No trouble in use.) 

WHAT OTHERS SAY ABOUT THE “ANTI-RAT ” 

The Chairman, Municipat Board, Hardoi : “J found Anti-Rat effective in scaring aw: y 

fats. ..did not find any dead rat... Dhey left instinctively.’ = 
Miss M. Forster, Centrat Hindu College, Benares:—“ On receiving the 


yo eee : 
~ YOU, I tried it at once as rats were very troublesome ..... 
Since 2” iS 


Lo be had of—The NATIONAL MEDI 
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Rs, 1002]- will be distributed among the subscribers of our 
Trilingual Ramayan of Valmiki and the Trilingual Mahabharat 
in cash, watches and books. One or two volumes may be pur- 
chased monthly or complete sets ordered at once. 
1 Volume monthly Rs, 2/9 by V. P. inchiding all charges. 
a Volumes monthly Rs. 5] by V. Pp, including all charges. 
Complete Rs. 35]- only V, P including all charges. 
Note The Mahabharat 9814 pages, pound in 14 volumes @ 2/9 each 

The Ramayan 3128 pages bound in 4 volumes @ 2/9 each. 

It is easy to learn Samskrit text with the help of our English 

and Hindi Translations which are given below. 

SALVATION AND ITS PATH, the views of Swami Satyadeva 

true yogi. Price as 2/6 with postage. 
PANCH RATNA or 5 JEWELS (Samskrit and Hindi) 

ist part: 42 stotras or hymns to divinity, 

and part: Panch yagya, Samdhya, Tarpan, Agni hotra. 

and Sradh, 


Bali 


3rd_part History : Harish Chandra, Janak, Dhanusha vagya, 
Ahalya, Shivi, Mordhwaj, Parikhit, Vikram, Bhoj, Valmiki, 
Vasishth, 

Vishwamitra, Dadhichi, Shukdev, Kalidas, Surdas, Tulsi and 
Kabir, 4th part Shiksha: training of women, nurses, children, 
men, good conduct, marriage, youth, senses, bringing up of 
children and prescriptions. 

5th part Sadupadesh: precepts worthy of quotation. 
The above book in 616 pages royal 16 mo: with a copy of 

Bhagwat by Bopdey for Rs. 1/7 only by V. P. ie 


RAMKRISHNA & CO. MORADABAD, U: P. 
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4 3. Silk Shawls 
3 yds. 
4 yds. 


Write to 
INDIAN STORES COMPANY, 


at Postmaster-Gent.'s Office for 


SOO a aa adn 





WHY BOTHER FOR CLOTHING, 


B LADIES &GENTLEMEN, 


-| WE SUPPLY ? 


1. ABenares Silk Sari 
or Chadar North- 
ern style Rs. 15/- 

Southern style 20/- 


2. Asuit length of our 
Cossi Silk Rs. 5/- 


Rs. 5/- 
Rs. 6]- 
4. Kashmir Shawls 
Rs. 10]-to Rs, r00/- 
For anything and 
qerything in suit- 
tgand dress Silks, 


BENARES City, 


iransmission by post as—-NrwsPaPER A146 
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ALL-INDIA COMPETITION: 

The MYSTIC MAGNET by Dr. C. V. Raj, Fe AMS. Fr g, 
a specialist in Psycho-Therapeutics, has revealed the Secret 
of Success in the 20 fascinating lessons written in so simpleja 
janguage that any one can understand them and apply to Suc- 
cess-Magnetism to attain the desired ends. 
abled people to become masters instead of the blind 
you @ power over your 


It has en’ 
Tool of circumstance. In short, it will give 
fellowmen, confidence in yoursell, self-control, courage, calm- 
ness and sure hope of success. Price Rs. 1/4/o including postage. 
Send for it NOW. 25 per cent of the sale proceeds goes to the 
War Relief Fund. 54 per cent goes in the shape of 200 Grand 
Money Prizes to the purchasers [of 200,000 copies within Deceim- 
ber 1916], who send in best answers noteexceeding more than 
1S A LEARNED MAN? 





soo words to this, question:—“ WHO | 
How To Compete For the Prizes: (1] Send a remitiance of Rs. 1/4[- { 
to the New Thought Office, Rangoon, with your address in full } 
in the M.O. coupon, [2] Study the Mystic Magnet and send f 
your answers accompanied by the M. O. receipt for varification, 
[3] Fulfil the above conditions and you are eligible for one of the } 
Mystic Magnet prizes, which ranges from Rs. 3,000-to Rs. 25: 
Prizes would decrease just in proportion to the sale, if the de } 
sired number of copies are not sold, [4] Final decision of | 
awarding prizes rests with author alone, \ 
Address: DR. C. V. RAJ, F. ALM. S., FT. S., 
NEW THOUGHT OFFICE, 20.1-321d St, RANGOON 


“YOUIHINE or NEW LIFE | 


OF 50 YEARS’ STANDING 
SPEDILY AND PERMANENTLY CURES 


Loss of Vitality, | 


Resulting from any cause whatever. Evel 
when Nervous strength is completely lost it 
will restore within a very short time the usua 
strength and vigour. Doctors prescribe it 
In case of failure Cost refunded with Rs. 100 
if proved ineffective and the same. may 
recovered through Civil Court. Do not wasté 
money on useless medicines. One will 5 
very very unfortunate and will repent if sue 
an effective medicine is overlooked. You 
will be amazed at its effect. Reduced price for 
a very very short time only with postae 

S. 2-3-0. Lose not please this golden ey 


portunity. : 
YOUTHINE MANUFACTORY 
CHITTOOR: 
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Hind 


This young, yet very old, Abode of Wisdom 
With hands uplifted prayeth unto ye :— 
“Beloved offspring of my body of mind ! 
Keep my face bright with ever brighter deeds 
, ‘That will win honor for the Motherland 

And cloud it not with any acts of shame 
Unworthy of the Ancient Aryan Race ! 





ITH this number the present 


obliged regretfully to bid fare- 
well to their readers. Owing 
to a return of serious illness, 
; Syt. Upendranath Basu is no 
longer able to continue the portion of the work 
which was in his hands, and the other Editor is 
too much occupied with her duties in the 
C. H. C. Girls’ School to be able to do the 
Whole of the work of editing alone. Hence 
‘we have been obliged to request the Hindu 
University authorities to make other arrange- 
ments, We are sure all will be glad to know 
that Babu Bhagavan Das’s son, Professor Sti 
Prakasa, mi. a.j EL. B. (Garitab.)* has agreed to 





Editors of the Magazine are 


take up the work for a time, and we have good 
reason to hope that in his hands it will prosper 
well. Not only is he the able son of an able 
father but he has also the advantage of being an 
“Qld Boy” of the College, and of having kept 
up his close connection with the students. He 
is already rendering good service to his Alma 
Mater in more ways than one; he now adds 
yet another line of service. As for ourselves, 
while sorry to have to part from our readers, 
we are very glad to be able to hand over our 


charge to one who, though young and perhaps F 


also new to this sort of work, is, we believe, 
‘fully competent and fitted in all respects” 
undertake it. ‘STR 










year 


90 


We owe an apology to our readers for the 
late appearance of the March number. It was 
all ready for printing before the end of Febru- 
ary, but no paper was obtainable till nearly the 
middle: of March, and even then it could be 
procured only at a price 50 p. c. higher than 

before, while the rate charged for the yellow 
cover paper has become prohibitive. Sugges- 
tions have reached us-from various quarters that 
the time has now come for the Magazine to be 
enlarged and improved in every way possible, so 
that it may be worthy to play its part as the. or- 
gan of the new University and not only of the 
C. H. College. We fully agree with this in 
theory. The “old order changeth, giving place 
to new”, and it is only right and proper that, as 
the College expands into the University, there 
should be a corresponding expansion in the Col- 
lege Magazine. We understand that the Uni- 
, versity authorities contemplate making some such 
change at the beginning of next year. But we 
fear that unless the present war conditions 
change, it will be difficult to do this. Let us 
hope that the war may be over by that time, as 
the astrological forecasts indicate that it may be ! 


* 
he 


The following extract condensed from Dr. 


Clouston’s The Hygiene of Mind (pp. 112, 1 13) 
has special value for students at this time of the 
year, when the Examinations are upon us :— 
“Professor Mosso, of Turin, has written a 
Most instructive book on Fatigue, mental and 
bodily. He has measured and recorded, in many 
accurate and most ingenious ways, the amount 
and kinds of fatigue to -which human mind and 
muscle may be subjected. He shows that-in 
fatigue there are very subtle brain-poisons pros 
duced in the blood, and changes.in the tempera- 
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ture and in the muscles in consequence. Head. - 
aches and nervous exhaustion are often the 
result of such poisons produced by over-brain or 
over-muscular work. Many people can work 
their muscles or their brains and minds separate- 
ly (in alternation, and so with safety); few can 
do both at the same time (without danger). He 
gives vivid examples of the physical effects of 
University examinations among the students, 
Also, by the reflex action of disease elsewhere, — 
the functions of the brain and mind may be 
retarded or interfered with. Many unhealthy 


. occupations, implying excessive labour or stress, 


will upset the mental working. The power of 
attention may be specially affected by conditions 
of fatigue, and modern “nervousness” probably 
results in some measure from the too great 
activity of the brain in modern life. Conscious- 
ness, sensitiveness, memory, and reasoning power 
may all suffer from the results of fatigue.” 

All of which is a most desirable commen- 
tary, in scientific and therefore more convincing 
language, on the very wise old saw, ‘‘All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” "Students, 
when preparing for their examinations, under the © 
frightful and most cruel strain of modern condi- 
tions, should never forget that to work away at 
their books, incessantly, all day, and often more 
than half the night, is not the best but the worst 
way of making themselves fit for the final effort. 
They should give themselves at least two hours 
of pure amusement, recreation, and light and 
Pleasant muscle-work, for every eight or ten 
hours of mental work that they put in during 


_ the day. In this way they will make both 


brain and muscle help each other and keep each 
other fit, active, and cheerful. 


RGUAAG My he: siafaga l Gita. 








IN THE CROW’S NEST 


The paper read by Mr. M: K: Gandhi on 
the'subject of “Swadeshi” before the Missionary 
Conference at Madras is fullof suggestive 
thoughts, as his utterances usually are. -To him 
Swadeshi is not a political movement merely, 
nor an economical ; least of all is-it a “boycott 
movement undertaken by way of revenge.” It 
is a religious principle, to be applied in all de- 
partments of life, and in his paper he discusses 
three applications, the religious, the political, and 
He defines Swadeshi as the 


“spirit in us which restricts us to the use and 


the economic. 


service of our immediate surroundings to the 
At first sight 
this might seem to tend towards narrowness and 


exclusion of the more remote. ” 


a certain form of selfishness. 
of service Mr. Gandhi guards against this. For 
does not service imply the effort to do all the 


But in speaking 


good we can ? hence, if we see defects in our own 


surroundings, we shall try to remedy them ; and 
we think that this may be done the better by 
observing the more remote surroundings, and 
learning from them what we can profitably assim- 
ilate. But there isa great difference between 
adoptionand imitation on the one hand and assim- 
ilation on the other, and we fear the tendency 
to the former is growing day by day, and be- 
coming more and more of a danger to the coun- 
try. Swadeshi, if carried out on the lines laid 
down by Mr. Gandhi would certainly tend to 
develop all the resources of a country to the 
fullest possible extent, and to weld-together the 
different elements of the population. Listen to 
this :—“ Tf we follow the Swadeshi doctrine, it 
would be your duty and mine to find out neigh- 
bours who can supply our wants, and to teach 
them to supply them where they do not know 

Ow to, assuming that there: are-neighbours who 


‘that should not be overlooked. 
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are in want’ of healthy occupation.” Mr. 
Gandhi’s Swadeshi would also tend toa simplifi- 
cation of the life; for, if our own country does 
not as yet produce an article that we want, or 
think we want, then all-we need do is to learn 
to go without it. “Swadeshi, as defined here, is 
a religious discipline to be undergone in utter 
disregard of the physical discomfort it may cause 
to individuals. A Swadeshist will learn to do 
without hundreds of things which to-day hecon- 
siders necessary.” . 

All of which is no doubt very good and wise 
up toa certain point. We should no doubt all of 
us be the better if we liveda far simpler life than 
we do now, and if we checked the tendency, 
which undoubtedly is growing day by day, to:sur- 
round ourselves withall kinds of luxuries.from the 
four quarters of the earth.: But we venture -to 
think that there is another side to the question 
If carried out in 
its.entirety, will not this form of Swadesht lead.to 
a kind of national individualism which will tend 
to too great an isolation. Just as every individ- 
ual, while contributing his share to the well- 


- being of the community to which he belongs, is . 


at the same time dependent for his very exist- - 
ence on the similar contributions made by his 
fellow members, so also do we think is the case 
with nations, Each has its own special part to, 
play, its own special gift to contribute to the 
whole; but:in the very nature of things, this 
implies that each has also something to receive 
from the rest. The brotherhood and solidarity 
of humanity, indeed, which is an ideal the beauty. 
of which all must surely recognise, depends om -— 
the mutual co-operation of the nations of w 1 
it is composed, just as the solidarity of a nation 
pends on the co-operation of its.cons tuent pa 


rene 
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As usual, the ideal seems to be in the proper 
combining and balancing of the two extremes; 
which is exactly what we must expect-in a uni- 


verse whose basis is the “pairs of opposites.” 


The Indian Women’s University which Mr. 
‘Karve proposes to open in Poona within the 
next few months has several unique features. 
That the course of studies should be adapted 
‘specially to the position which'woman occupies 
in the social economy is of course only what 
we should expect; otherwise there would be 
but little meaning in the scheme. This is what 
has been done in Japan, with marked success. 
But there are two other features which are of 
special interest, especially just now. One is 
that Mr. Karve does not propose to wait until 
he has a large sum of money in hand; but to 
begin at once in a humble way, believing that 
the educated middle classes will appreciate the 
value of the work he and his colleagues are 
attempting, and will make it possible for them 
to carry it out. Nor will he wait for recogni- 
tion from the Government before beginning, 


. but will strive to deserve and win recognition - 


- by the results he produces. The Universities of 
Paris and Oxford began in a similar way, as we 
reminded our readers last month, and there 
seems no valid reason why the same method 
should not be equally successful to-day. 

' The other special feature, which we. think 
is the most important of all, is that the medium 
of instruction is to’be the vernacular and not 
English, Of course this does not mean that 

. English will be ignored; in the Japanese Uni- 
versity it is included in the list of compulsory 
subjects, and we think there is more need for this 

in India thanin Japan. But for instruction in 
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other subjects to be imparted to girls through q 
foreign language seems to us to be a perfectly use- 
less waste of time and energy, whatever arguments 
there may be in its favour in the case of boys. 

In the paper referred to above, indeed, Mr, 
Gandhi expresses his opinion that the use of 
English as the medium of instruction for boys 
is one cause of the present condition of the 
country ; as it-has produced a kind of breach 
between the educated classes and the mass of 
the people, a want of correspondence, as he ex- 
presses it, between the representatives and the 
represented. ‘If during the last fifty years we 
had been educated through the vernaculars, our. 
elders and our servants and our neighbours 
would have partaken of our knowledge ;. the 
discoveries of a Bose or a Ray would have been 
house-hold treasures, as are the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata.” This would undoubtedly ~ 
haye produced -greater solidarity in the nation; 
and the argument will apply still more in the 
case of girls. 

However this may be, we wish Mr. Karve 
and his friends all success in their enterprise, 
and shall watch it with interest and sympathy. 

Prof. H. Stanley Jeyons, M, A.,B.Sc., F.S.S., 
Professor of Economics to the University. of 
Allahabad, paid a visit to the Central Hindu 
College towards the end of March, and on the 
evening of the 23rd delivered an able and learned 
lecture on “Economic Science in Relation to 
Social Progress” to a large gathering of members 
of the College and School staff, and students 
After the lecture the members of the staff were 
“at home” in the College grounds, and a very 
Pleasant evening was spent. We hope this visit 
will be the ‘precursor of many similar ones. 
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CHARACTER: LORD HARDINGE 


«“ Character means the distinguishing traits of 


“anything, and particularly the moral and mental 


qualities of an individual human being, the sum 

of those qualities which distinguish him as a 

personality. » [Encyclopedia Britannica.) 
“Character is one of the greatest motive 


powers in the world. In its noblest embodi- 


ments, it exemplifies human nature in its high- - 


est forms, for it. exhibits man at his best.” 


[Smiles] - 


Although genius always commands admira- 


tion, character most secures respect ; the former 
is more the product of brain-power,. the latter 
of heart-power, and in the long run it is the 
heart that rules in the life. Men. of genius 
stand to society in the relation of its intellect, 
as men of character of its conscience ; and 
while the former are admired, the latter are 
followed: Intellectual culture has no necessary 
relation to purity - or excellence of character ; 
largeness of mind, depth of ‘thought, apprecia- 
tion of the lofty experience of the -world, deli- 
cacy of manner, tact and energy in action, love 
of-truth, honesty, and amiability may be want- 
ing in a man who may yet be very. learned. 
Character is property. It is the noblest of 
possessions. Simple honesty of purpose in a man 
goes a long way in life, if founded on a just 
estimate of himself, anda steady obedience to the 
rule.he knows and feels to be right. 
a man straight, gives him strength and suste- 


Nance, and forms a mainspring of vigorous 
action. Ay , 
Ttis truthfulness, more than any other quality, 
that commands the esteem and respect, and 
on the confidence of others. It is at the 
Sundation of all personal excellence. It exhib- 


<- 


It holds 


its itself in conduct. It is rectitude—truth in 
action—and shines through every word and deed. 
Men of character appear to act by means 


of some latent power, some reserved force, 


-which acts secretly by its mere presence; 


Character becomes identical with reputation; 
though the reputation of men of genuine char- 
acter may be of slow growth, their true qualities 
cannot be wholly concealed. They may be mis- 
represented by some, and misunderstood by 
others ; misfortune and adversity. may, for 4 
time, overtake them ; but with patience and 
endurance, they will eventually inspire the re- 
spect anc command the confidence which they 
really deserve. 

Every action, every thought, every feeling, 
contributes to the education of the temper, the 
habits, and the understanding ; and exercises an 
inevitable influence upon all the acts of our future 
life. ‘Thus character is, undergoing constant 
change, for better .or for worse. But man is 
not the creature, so much as he is the creator 
of circumstances 5 and, by the exercise of his 
free-will, he can direct his actions so that they 
shall be productive of good rather than evil. If 
the spirit be strong and the heart be upright, no 
one need despair of ultimate success, for every 
difficulty and temptation will be overcome, The 
very effort to advance—to arrive at a higher 
standard of life than we have reached—is in- 
spiring and invigorating. eau 

In its highest form, character is the individ> 
ual will, acting energetically under the influence, 
of religion, morality, and reason. While respect 
ing the personality of others, it preserves 
individuality and independence. VC 
from ordinary men Js the man 


. 
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character, inspired by a noble spirit, whose 
actions are governed by rectitude, and the law 
of whose life is duty. He is just and upright— 
_ in his business dealings, in his public action, and 
in his family life—justice being as essential in 
the government of a home as of anation. He 
will be honest in all things—in his words and 
in his work. He will be generous and merciful 
to his opponents, as well as to those who are 
weaker than himself.’ The man‘of character is 
conscientious ; he puts his conscience into his 
work, into his words, into his every action. The 
man of character is also reverential. Energy 
of will—self-originating force—is the soul of 
every great character. 
In some cases personal character acts by a 
kind of talismanic influence, as if certain men 
were the organs of a sort of supernatural force. 
‘Tf I but stamp on the ground in Italy,” 
_ Pompey, “‘an army will appear.” “The strong 
man and the waterfall,’ says: the proverb, 
“channel their‘own path.” -The energetic lead- 
er of noble spirit, not only wins a way for 
himself, but carries others with him. His every 
act has a personal significance, indicating 
vigour, independence, and self-reliance, and un- 
consciously commands respect, admiration, and 
homage. Such intrepidity of character charac- 
terised Luther, Cromwell; Washington, Pitt, 
Wellington, Pratap Singh, Napoleon, Shivaji, 
and all great leaders of men, 


said 


The career of a great man remains an en- 
during monument of human energy, The man 
dies and disappears; but his thoughts and acts 
survive, and leave an indelible stamp upon 
his race; and thus the spirit of his life is pro- 
longed and perpetuated, moulding the thought 
and will, and thereby contributing to form. the 


7 
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character of the future. 

It is natural to admire and revere really great. 
Great men stamp their mind upon their 
age and nation; the same qualities which 
determine the character of individuals, also de- 
Unless they 
are high-minded, truthful, honest, virtuous, and 


men. 


termine the character of nations. 


courageous, they will be held in light esteem 


‘by other nations, and be without weight in 


the world. 
also be reverential, disciplined, self-controlled, 


To have character, they must needs 


_and devoted to duty. 


The life of a good man is at the same time 
the most eloquent lesson of virtue, and most 
severe reproof of vice. Energy of character has 
always a power to evoke energy in others. It 
acts through sympathy, one of the most essential 
of human agencies. The zealous, energetic man 
unconsciously carries others along with him. 

The courage that displays itself in silent 
effort and endeavour—that teaches to endure 
all and suffer all for truth and duty—is more 
truly heroic than the achievements of physical 
valour, which are rewarded by honoursand laurels 
sometimes steeped in blood. It is moral cour- 
age that characterises the highest order of man- 
hood—the courage to.seek and speak the truth; 
the courage toy.be just ; the courage to.be honest ; 


‘the courage to resist temptation ; the courage 
_ to do one’s duty.’ It is the strong and courageous 


men who lead and guide and rule the world. 
Courage combined with energy and perse- 
verance, will. overcome difficulties apparently 
insurmountable. It is the courageous man who 


can best afford to be generous, or rather, it 1s 


his nature to be so. The brave ‘man is mag? 


Nanimous as well as gentle. 


~ Duty is a thing- that -is due, and- must -be 
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paid by every man who would-avoid present 
discredit and eventual moral insolvency. It is 
an obligation—a debt-—-which can only be dis- 
charged by voluntary efforts and resolute action 
in the affairs of life. 

Cheerfulness is also an excellent wearing 
quality, and an essential part of character. It 
has been called the bright weather of the heart. 
So far as can be learnt fram biography, men of 
the greatest genius have been, for the most part, 
cheerful, contented. men, not ,cager for repu- 
tation, money, or power, but relishing life, and 
keenly susceptible of enjoyment, as we find re- 
flected in their works. 

‘The true basis of cheerfulness is love, hope, 
and patience. Love evokes love, and begets 
loving-kindness; love cherishes hopeful and gener- 
ous thoughts of others. It is charitable, gentle, 


and truthful. - It is a discoverer of good, it turns 


to the brightest side of things, and its face is ever 


It sees “the glory 
in the grass; the sunshine on the flower.” It 


directed towards happiness. 
~ encourages happy thoughts, and lives in an 
atmosphere of cheerfulness. It costs nothing, 
and is yet invaluable, for it blesses its possessor, 
and grows up in abundant happiness in the bos- 
oms of others.  Cheerfulness also accompanies 
patience, which is one of the -main . conditions 
of happiness and success in life. 

True courtesy is kind. True politeness 
especially exhibits itself in regard for the pet- 
sonality of others. A man will respect the 


individuality of another, if he wishes to be re- 


spected himself. Want of respect for the feel- - 


ings of others usually originates in selfishness, 


a ; . = 
nd arises in hardness ande repulsiveness of 
manner. 


‘Such are the characteristics of noble and 





admirable character. But ‘example is better 


than precept.” I, therefore, devote a few 
lines to an account of the illustrious works of 
a great and noble man, I mean the retiring 
Viceroy of India, whose actions have sQ com- 
pletely won our sympathy and affection. 

Lorp HARDINGE OF PENSHURST. 

‘ Lord Hardinge came here as the Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, just at the time 
when there was as great need as at the present 
moment for the picture of @ calm and self- 
such as every man in 


who would by 


balanced administrator, 
authority stiould wish to be, 
sheer moral force slay the monster of misunder- 
standing and alienation, and rear up in this land 
a system of government in which the will of the 
ruler and the ruled shall more and more ap- 
proximate. The revelation of the Royal mind - 
and character has gone 4 great way towards 
people that England 

In the revelation of 


convincing the Indian 

means the best by them. 
the vice-regal mind of Lord Hardinge is to be 
seen the heart of England in its daily strivings 
with the complicated and multitudinous prob- 
lems, which have to be solved before India can 

be said to be fairly started on her course of 
progressive political, social, and_ industrial life. 

Lord Hardinge is 2 Viceroy who has won the 
esteem, the cGhfidence, and. the grateful affec- 
tion of the princes and the people of India, in 
a measure attained by few of his distinguished 
predecessors. Tt is not surprising that people 
of India cherish the name of Lord Ripon as 
that of one of their greatest benefactors, but it 
is nothing but truth to say that, with that 
ever stood higher i 





exception, no Viceroy 
affection and esteem of the people of - 
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Loyalty is best created by the presentation of a 
personality in action, which means welland strives 
to do good. 

Lord Hardinge, before coming to this country, 
had held high ambassadorial offices, having been 
employed successively at Constantinople, Berlin, 
Washington, Sofia, Bucharest, Teheran and 
St. Petersburg. 
thing for India, that . the statesman, who had 
played so great a part in the diplomatic nego- 
tiations resulting in the. Anglo-Russian Con- 
vention, should have been called to the highest 

office under the British Crown in India, to carry 
out the policy of the Convention, to fulfil its ob- 
jects, and justify its beneficent aims. Lord Hard- 
inge plans wisely, acts swiftly. Strong and tire- 
less, His Excellency stands out as the type of 
ruler India wants. It is possible Lord Hardinge 
has made mistakes ; it would indeed be wonder- 
ful ifhe did not make mistakes. But the strong 
ruler determined to be just. _ 
It is impossible to describe here in this small 
atticle what Lord Hardinge'didfor India. In the 
very beginning of 1911, he said, in reply to 
the Indian National Congress Deputation, that 
it had been the aim of England to promote the 
material welfare and happiness of the Indian 
people; the aim of the Government of India 
being to promote the material welfare and moral’ 
development of the Indian people, and to mete 
out even-handed justice to all races, classes, and 
creeds. He desired that his term of office 
might be marked as a period of peace, progress, 
and prosperity for India ; and he tried to fulfi 
this hope in his daily life. ; i 

Lord Hardinge’s methods of educational 

reform would perhaps not have had the approv- 


al of Barrum; but what perfect -examples 


Tt was indeed a fortunate 
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they are of quiet, effective organisation -and 
wise, well-thought-out adaptation of means 
to ends! His methods are straight and sim. 
ple; the statesman always triumphs" over the 
diplomatist. He has great hope in Indian ‘stu. 
dents, on whom the future progress of India 
largely depends, and at the same time his 
Government is considering measures for the 
preservation and encouragement of the indi- 
genous learning of the country. In his Convo- 
cation Address of the Calcutta University in 
1912, he addressed the students in these 
words :—** Be assiduous in your studies, remem- 
bering always that it isnot by brilliant flashes, 
but by sustained effort, that success in life is 
attained. Lead healthy and vigorous lives, 
seeking after the best and highest ideals, and 
eschewing all that is decadent and corrupt. Let 
the message of hope, left by our King-Emperor, 
inspire you to make greater efforts in the future, 
for your own intellectual, moral, and physical © 
improvement, never forgetting the debt of duty 
that you owe to your own country. In this 
way you will fit yourselves for the high respons- 
ibilities of citizenship, which is the corner-stone 
of the great edifice upon which this Empire is 
based. . My concluding words to you are: Be 
true to your God, true to your Emperor, true to 
your country, andtrue to yourselves. Follow 
these precepts, and’ have no fear for the future 
of your country, or of yourselves.”” We owe 
mich gratitudeto His Excellency for bringing into 
existence the Hindu University of Benares, the 
first residential and teaching university in India. 
His resolution to unsettle ‘the settled fact, - 
the Partition of Bengal, bringing therein and 
thereby the necessary modifications and:changes) 
the far-seeing and far-reaching constitutional 
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changes, which signalised his .administration ; 
his deliberate measures for the future policy of 
the Government in the direction of promotion 
of self-government in India, and his giving full 
effect to liberal principles ; his great strength, 
courage, and sympathy, displayed in the Cawn- 
pur Mosque incident and the Hardwar Ganges 
Canal case ; and his. uncommon courage, and 
sympathy with the national sentiment of India, 
shown in the South African affairs, are some of 
His Excellency’s noblest works in India, which 
have won for him popularity, and the gratitude 
and affection of the entire Indian community. 

To be worth anything, character must be 
capable of standing firm upon its feet in the 
world of daily work, temptation, and trial ; and 
able to bear the wear and tear of actual life. To 
us it will ever be a source of pain and shame to 
remember that an.unspeakable attempt should 
have been made on the life of so good a man, 
so wise a statesman, and so great a friend of India. 
It is to Lord Hardinge’s eternal credit that he 
did not allow his love for the people to suffer in 
the least degree by this evil incident, nor did he 
allow his policy to be affected in the least degree 
by it. 

Milton has said, ‘‘ who best can suffer best 
can do.’ Adversity is the touch-stone of char- 
acter. It is sad to think that His Excellency’s 


life in this country should have been made lone- 


ly by the passing away of the noble-hearted 
lady, who had with such fortitude and devotion © 
shared his anxieties and relieved his sufferings. 
It is sadder still to think that that affliction 
should have been followed by the loss of a dear 
son, though in circumstances of patriotic glory. 
His Excellency has borne the double blow with 
rare fortitude, and in a spirit of resignation to 
the inscrutable will of the Most High. His: 
unflagging devotion to duty, in the midst of his 
sorrows and sufferings, have endeared him all the 
more to the people. 

His very name will recall to future genera- 
tions the illustrious example, a man of unshaken 
nerve and constancy, 4 faithful friend of the . 
people whose affairs he was chosen to guide, 
who regarded his Majesty’s subjects in India as 
equal fellow-subjects, who laboured lovingly to 
promote their welfare, and who enjoyed alike 
the highest confidence of the Sovereign, and the 
deep, grateful, and affectionate esteem of the 
princes and people of this ancient land. If 
England must take away Lord Hardinge from 
us, we appeal to her to send out to us one of 
her wisest and most large-Hearted statesmen to 
guide ‘the destinies of our country in the event- 
ful years that lie before us. 

’ SHIvADAN PRASAD SINGH, 
(Student, Fourth Year Class, C. H. College, 
Benares. 


A FEW PROBLEMS OF ASTRONOMICAL 


In an article with the above heading in the 

C. H. C. Magazine dated the 15th February, 

the writer deals with the motion of the Moon, 

but he appears to have confused two motions, 

and has certainly come to a wrong conclusion, 
2 


GEOGRAPHY 


when he says that the path of the Moon is a 
« kind of elliptical spiral.” 

The Moon may be said to have, roughly 
speaking, three motions ; first, its motion round 
the Earth and relative to the Earth, secon its Zz 
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motion in space relative to the Sun, and third, 
its motion in space relative to the movement 


of the whole Solar System. The first motion, 


its orbit round the Earth, is, relative to the . 


Earth, an ellipse. The third motion cannot at 
present be computed, until we know more of 
the path of the Solar System through space. 

As regards the second motion, relative to the 
Sun, if we map out an: arc of one thirteenth 
part of the circumference of a circle, and divide 
this into'28 equal parts we shall have, roughly, 
the daily positions of, the Earth in its orbit for 
one lunar month, and if we then make a dot 
to represent the Moon on the outside of the 
circle, away from the Sun, on the first and 
twenty-eighth marks, it will represent the rela- 
tive positions of the Earth and Moon when the 
Moon is full, a dot on the inside of the circle, 
nearest to the Sun, will represent the Moon 


when new, and the intermediate positions will 
show that the path of the Moon, relative to the 
Sun, is not a kind of elliptical spiral, but a wavy 
path crossing the Earth’s orbit but never return- 
ing on its own path. (See figure below.) 





In another part of the article the writer says, 
« moreover there would be no‘ harmony in the 
movements of the Heavenly bodies, if some ot 
them were deflected from their orbits by external 
causes ;” but then the fact remains that they 
areso deflected, and that these deflections, or 
perturbations, as they are called by astronomers, 
can be calculated with considerable accuracy. 
Indeed, it was owing to certain perturbations 
of the planet Uranus, that the astronomers 
predicted another planet with its orbit outside 
that of Uranus; the mathematicians then cal- 
culated from the perturbations what the position 
of the planet should be, and with such accuracy, 
that, when a telescope was turned to the spot 
indicated, the new planet was found, and was 
named Neptune. 


It may interest your readers to know that’ 


the path of the. Earth round ‘the Sun is itself 
not a perfect ellipse, but a wavy one similar to 
that of the Moon round the Earth. The actual 
point which traces a perfect ellipse is the centre 
of gravity between the Earth and the Moon; 
owing to the difference in size betWeen the two, 
the Earth’s volume heing about 49, times that 
of the Moon, this centre of gravity is well 
within the surface of the Earth, but it is not 
at its centre, and therefore the path of the Earth 
round the Sun is itself a wavy one, the centre of 
the Earth at time of full moon being nearer to 
the Sun than it isat new moon. 


A. N. M. 
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ORISSA AND HER REMAINS, ANCIENT AND 


MEDIAEVAL: A SC 


RITICAL STUDY. 


(II.) Husroricat Srupy (Continued from page 82.) 
(iv) Buddhism and Caste. (Continued.) 


(4) The Buddhist Laity ; did they renounce caste, 
and form @ separate community or samaj 2 

We desire now to specially raise the ques- 
tion ._—Did the general body of Buddhist house- 
holders renounce caste and separate themselves 
from the general body of Hindus, so as to form 
an independent and distinct community, oF 
brotherhood of a democratic life? Did Buddha, 


in fact, in his relation with the householders 


living in society and attached to worldly ideals, _ 


as contradistinguished from the monks who had 
renounced it, inculcate any doctrine that urged 
the demolition or abandonment of caste in favour 
of rank uniformity in regard to social arrange- 
We know that in his daily life Buddha 
used to come in contact with a variety of people 


ments ? 


pursuing different callings and standing in differ- 
ent social grades. “These included kings and 
nobles, Brahmanas, merchants, even common 
villagers, who took “the layman’s vow,” and 
were regarded as upasakas. And so, side by 
side and simultaneously with the growth of 
Buddha’s Order of monks renouncing all social 


relations and connections, there was 4 class of 


lay-believers belonging to all castes, Brahmana, . 


Kshattriya, Vaishya, and Shiidra alike, who, 
while remaining in possession of their property 
and social position and living in the world with 


ayes and children, were believers in Buddha, ~ 
7 a honoured him as the holy preacher of 
‘“€liverance, and accepted his word as the word | 


of truth. : 
of truth. Did these men wi 






-next ‘the merchant Anathanindika, 


Buddha’s favourite place of, resort. 


themselves into a new compact community of 
their own, a society of: Buddhist: householders, 
sink their previous social marks and distinctions, 
and establish themselves as.a brotherhood of. the. 
faithful, a democratic community, in which 
Brahmana, Kshattriya, Vaishya and Shidra held 
equal and identical rank and position ? fi 
That there existed.a body of Jay-believers 
who owed allegiance to Buddha is clear. Thus 
Professor Oldenberg :—“ Prominent among the 
‘adherents ? stand the two royal friends of Buddha, 
Bimbisara, the ruler of Magadha, an¢ Pasendi, 
the ruler of Kosala... Then comes Jivaka, the 
renowned physician-in-ordinary to Bimbisara : 
who had 
presented to the Order. the garden of Jetavan, 
In all im- 
portant places which Buddha touched in the 
course of his wanderings, he found bands of such 
lay-believers who went out to meet him, arranged : 
for assemblies in. which Buddha spoke, who. 
‘gave him and his companions their meals, who. 
placed their residences and gardens at , their, ae 


disposal, or made them over to the Order ase a 
Church property- If he went wandering about» ie 
with hundreds of his disciples, pious -votal c 


sure to accompany him on his jo 










were 
with car 
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most learned and prominent Brahmanas of the 
Kingdoms of Kosala and Magadha, with power 
“tas if they were Kings,” ultimately took refuge 
in Buddha, and with sons, wives, and people 
under their command, accepted the venerable 
Gautama as their guide to the truth and to the 
Order. Similarly, there are many other -in- 
stances in Buddhist books of householders accept- 
ing the teachings of Buddha and taking the vow 
of lay-believers. ‘To these it does not seem 

necessary to refer at length in this connection. 
The question, therefore, is :—Did this body 
of the Buddhist laity socially stand aloof from 
the rest of Hindu society by reason of their 
allegiance to Buddha in matters of faith ? To 
this our answer is that they did not. Because 
we find, firstly, that a Buddhist householder, if 
he was a Brahmana, was recognised and treated 
asa Brahmana in society’: if he was a Kshattriya, 
was similarly recognised and treated as a 
Kshattriya, and so on, which showed that the 
distinctions of caste obtained among the lay- 

’ believers. 

Secondly, we find that, in the matter of 
marriage and of dining, the Buddhist householders 


continued to observe the practices of their caste. ° 


As bearing on the first part of our statement, 
we may refer to the following words addressed 
by Ananda, the favourite disciple of Buddha, 
when the master was about to renounce his 
physical body at Kusinara. “Reverend Sir, let 
not the Blessed One pass into Nirvana in this 
wattel-and-daub town, this town of the jungle, 
this branch village. For there are other cities, 
reverend Sir, to wit, Campa, Rajagaha, Savatthi, 
Saketa, Kasambi and Benares. Let the Blessed 
One pass into Nirvana in one of them. In them 


are many wealthy men of the warrior caste, many 





-born of a woman of another caste. 
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wealthy men of the Bréhmaua caste, and many 
wealthy householders, who are firm believers in the 
Tathagata, and they will perform the funeral rites 
of the Tathégata.’* As bearing on the second 
part of'our statement, referring to marriage and 
dining, we may invite the reader’s attention to 
the Babbu Jétaka (137). There we read:—“This 
story was told by the Master while at Jetavana 
about the precept respecting Kana’s mother, - 
She was a lay sister at Savatthi, known only as 
K4na4’s mother, who had entered the ‘path of 
salvation and was of the elect. Her daughter 
Kana was married to a husband of the same. 
caste in another village.” As regards dining, 
the Buddhist householders were very particular, 
and similarly conformed to the practices of their 
caste, as we can learn from the Bhadda-Sala- 
Jataka (465) already quoted,t where we read 
that a Kshattriya prince of the Shakya family 
would not dine even with his own daughter 
These and 
similar other instances, which need not be de- 
tailed here, shew that the Buddhist householders 
did not give up caste, but observed the rules of 
caste like the Hindu householders, and kept in- 
tact their position in the scheme of the prevail- 
ing social organisation. 

Thus we.have shown that there was no 
‘sharply drawn line between Buddhist house- 
holders and Hindu householders. The same 
view finds expression in the following extract 
from Professor Oldenberg’s well-known volume : 
{“While there was found from the beginning 


* Buddhism in translations by Henry Clarke Warred) 
of Cambridge Massachusetts, published by the Harvard 
University (1900), pp. 100-101 


+ November, 1915 issue of this journal, pp. 304-305 
1 Buddha, His Life, His Doctrine, His Order, pp, 382-389" 











KABIR 


for the 
clothed with strict form of spiritual procedure, 
made at creations of a 


Monastic Church an organisation, 


there was no attempt 
similar kind for the quasi-Church of lay-brothers 
and lay-sisters. Certain customs of spiritual 
life and practical beneficence must obviously 


have riseneven here 3 definite institutions have 
not followed. ‘There was not so much as any 
sharply drawn line between’? the laity, who 
were to be regarded as adherents of the Order 
of Buddha and those who stood aloof therefrom. 
Entry into the circle of vyotaries was dependent 
and followed regularly upon 
but not determined by 


on no qualification, 
a form fixed by custom, 
rule, namely, upon the person taking the step of 
declaring, in the presence of a’‘monk, either on 
his own behalf alone, or jointly with wife, 
children, and servants, that he takes his refuge 
in Buddha, the Doctrine, and the Order of 
Disciples.” If then “there was’ not so much 
as any sharply drawn line between the laity, 
who were to be regarded as adherents of the 


Order of Buddha, and those who stood aloof 


KABIR 
The district of Gorakhpur -is one of those, 
that have from time immemorial formed an 
object of interest to historians and theologians, 
for it has the proud distinction of being the 
birthplace of a great Reformer. : 
On its border is the small district of Basti, 
which is equally interesting to seekers after 
God. Kabit Das, whose story Iam about to tell 
you, was’ born in Sadar Tahsil of this district in 
@ small village known by the name of Mahson. 
_ The attention of the historian has not 
turned towards him, perhaps owing to the fact 
that his glory did not equal that of Buddha, 


7 
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therefrom ”, it is clear that the then existing 
social organisation remained intact. Whatever 
and however different the inner spiritual con- 
victions of an individual might have been, so 
long as he did not break the rules of caste, he 
remained a member of his caste and of the 
Hindu social polity. This ‘tolerance, extended 
to the body of householders professing Buddhist 
faith, is but another illustration of one outstand- 
ing feature of Hinduism, which has through- 
out marked its historical career, the feature, 
namely, that it has been always tolerant in 
matters of faith, and intolerant in matters that 
tended to subvert its socid-religious organisation 
founded on caste. a 
We shall have occasion to discuss more in 
detail this aspect of the question of Buddhism 
and caste in a future section,* as evidence 
that Buddha did not preach any crusade against 
caste, such as obtained among the body of 
householders, whether Hindu or Buddhist. 
DEBENDRA CHANDRA Srnua Roy. 
* Under the gub-heading “ Caste and the Question f | 
Buddhist Persecution.” = 


DAS:— 
Mahavira, oF Nanak, and because his preaching 
was limited to this small part of the country. 
No one knows exactly when he was born, 
but, as far as can be guessed, it was when the 
relations between the Muhammadans and 
Hindus had become less unfriendly. His father 
was a Muhammadan weaver, and taught his 
little son to pray t° God five times a day accord= 
ing to his religion. Little did this sort of a 
prayer suit the young boy. The glory of H 3 
duism poured into his ears from all sides, at she 
saw the Hindu devotees worshipping: Kish 
a 


and Rama with deep'devotion- 
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At an ‘early age he was sent to a village 
school, where he learned a little of Hindi, this 


being the only vernacular taught at these small . 


schools. . When he was old enough, he was 
called to assist his father in weaving. 

Whenever the Dasahara festival approached, 
Kabir never failed to lend a helping hand to it 
in the shape of coarse cotton stuffs woven by 
his own hands. In India, and especially in 


these provinces, fathers up to this day guard 


strictly the religion of their sons. It may 
naturally, therefore, be supposed that Kabir’s 
inclination towards a faith quite opposed to his 
paternal one was by no means pleasing to his 
father. 

As Kabir was no longer a boy, it was im- 
possible for his father to interfere with his prayers. 
Thus.Kabir frequented the shrines of the Hindu 
Gods and the dwellings of Sadhus more and 
more. But he naturally could not receive the 
same attention as a Hindu. To be a Hindu now 
“became his one great desire. He wandered from 
place to place to gain his object, but all to no pur- 
pose. A flat refusal was given tohim everywhere. 
No .Sadhu was willing to receive a Muhamma- 
dan as his disciple. Then he went to Ayodhya, 
but there also not a single Sadhu could be per- 
suaded to accept himasa Hindu. Seeing no open 


way of attaining his.wish, he at last hit upon 


this plan:—he laid himself down one night 
on the floor of a temple. When the pujari 
_ came to worship the mirti (idol) he happened 
to strike Kabir’s head with his foot. Kabir cried 


“ is of a relict 
‘Work is of a religious nature ; work is of a brave nature 
? 


to be. All true work is sacred ; 


t 
+ 
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out. The pujari,. who could not make out in 


the dark who the person was whom he had 


. A A > 
struck, said, “Say ‘Ram Ram,’ my son, and you 


will be cured of your pain.” Now these are 


the words which a guru speaks in the ear of his 
disciple ; so Kabir’s joy knew no bounds to 
hear them spoken to him. He could now 
openly call himself a Hindu, and he henceforth 
did so. 


After many years, when old age was approach- 


ing, he went. to Kashi to die, as thousands of 


Hindus do. There he cut off his hands and 
feet, thinking that he would not be able to go 
anywhere without their help, as there were no 
railways then, perhaps they were not even dreamt 
of. Thus he hoped to die in Kashi and to get 
salvation, : 

‘But God’s will cannot be opposed. When 
his death drew near, the thought came to him to 
return to his own district, with the object of 
founding and preaching a religion which should 
partake of the nature of both Islam and Hinduism. 
He could write verses in Hindi, so all his teach- 


ings are in the form of simple short poems, which 


- cs ere, . s 
are very popular in this part of the country.’ 


“att farce rhea ae at crane ait Fare tee 
is a sentence which is on every one’s, tongue, 
After thus preaching for.some time, he met his 
death at Maghar, a village which borders on this 
district. This village has in consequence grown 
to be an important one, and many people come 
from far and near to see the grave of this great 
man. Rama Kanta TEWwARt? 


which it is the aim of all religions 


in all true works i 
thing of divineness.” (Cariyle) » Were it but true hand-labour,- there is some= 
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SCIENCE SOTTINGS 


It is said that two enterprising citizens of 

> New York are planning to extract more energy 
from the Falls of Niagara. At present about 
half a million horse-power are derived, various 
projects to utilise more of the available energy 
having been disallowed by the authorities, in 
order to -preserve the beauty of the Falls. But 
these two citizens believe that at least an‘ ad- 


ditional two millions can be obtained without 


in the least interfering with the beauty and 
grandeur of the Falls. There is a gradual fall 
of about 100 feet from the foot of the Falls to 
the end of the gorge above Queenstown, 
they propose to build a dam which shall rise 


go feet above the existing surface of the water 


and 


face of the river very considerably, but the sur- 


face so raised will not reach back far enough 
towards the Falls to lessen their drop even by 
the fraction of an inch, while the drop of go feet 
thus gained, with the tremendous flow of water 
available, can easily be used to generate an ener- 


gy of two million horse-power. : 


—a. 9 




















* 
Some of us may perhaps have heard of an 
aeroplane being used in the present 


invisibility ”? to 


“ invisible” 
war. Lhe machine owes its 


its transparent wings, which are made of artifi- 


in cial resin ; this is far better than celluloid, being 
much stronger, not inflammable, and not affect- 











ed by either water or oil. 
wings ‘are built on the same principle as rein- 
forced concrete, wire netting being inserted be- 
tween the layers of. resin, and a metal rod is 
also worked in at intervals, so making the wings 
| @*strong as the ordinary ones! covered with can- 
_ Yas, and at the same time very difficult to. -dis- 





















at the point selected. “This will raise the sur- 


These transparent 


tinguish if at all high in the air. 


* 


We learn from the Asian that a wonderful 
new animal has been discovered in Africa by 
Mr. H. E. Lee, the hunter and explorer. He 
was looking for a- hippopotamus that he had 
noticed some days before in a wallow some 
miles from his camp, 4 particularly fine animal 
that he was anxious to secure. It was no longer 
in the neighbourhood of the wallow, but ulti- 
he found it in company with some other 


But just beyond 


mately 
hippopotami and their, calves. 
this group of hippopotami was the most extra- 
ordinary animal he had ever seen, 
of cross between a hippopotamus and a horse. 
The front of its head was like that of a hippo- 
potamus, and it had on its nose two very sharp 
But the cheek and ears 
as also was the neck, 


The legs and feet 


being a sort 


and powerful horns. 
were like those of the horse, 
being arched and elongated. 
too were like those of a horse, but the rest of 
the body resembled the hippopotamus. It had 
a short red mane of very coarse, stiff, needle-like 
hairs, and a long, thick, round tail, covered with 
similar short red hairs. It was over twehty-one 
feet in length, excluding the tail, and eighteen 
feet in girth. As it was feeding: very quietly, 
Mr. Lee succeeded in securing it, and has sent 
its skeleton to New York to be: examined by 
the scientists there- In the meantime the has — 
christened it the hippoequus. oe sf 
Pee aes oe uly 2s: 
Speaking: ot wonderful ne 
a 
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deck of the United States steamer 4/datrass, 
which has for the last thirty years been carrying 
on extensive explorations in the less frequented 
parts of the ocean, under the direction of dis- 
tinguished American oceanographers and zoolo- 
gists. Amongst many other most interesting 
items is the following explanation of the way in 
which some of the stories about sea-serpents 
may: have arisen, though there may doubt- 
less be others that are perfectly genuine. One 
Dr. Clark of the 
Washington National Museum, was asked ‘‘if 
oceanographers can throw any light on the sea- 
serpent legend. ‘Certainly we can,’ he said, 
‘Ordinarily it takes two basking sharks to make 
one sea-serpent. ‘These sharks are forty or fifty 
feet long, and they travel in pairs, male and fe- 
male, line ahead, close together, both showing 
above the water a length of tail and dorsal fin. 
The sight of two such creatures, swimming 
tandem, might easily suggest the convolutions of 


some huge sing/e unclassified sea-monster ’.” 


ax 
A French naturalist. claims to have discov- 
ered a “cricket thermometer ’’! 


of the oceanographers, 


He asserts that 
the regular calls of the cricket vary in frequency 
with the temperature; increasing by four a 
minute for every degree Centigrade increase of 
temperature. At a temperature of 15° Cent. 
(=59° Fahr) the number of calls per minute 
is 80 at 25° Cent. it is 120. ; 


= 
* 


We are all familiar with the way in which 

_ Various kinds of animals are provided by. nature 
with coats of such a colour as to be hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the surroundings in which they 
live, and thus to be protected from attacks from 
their enemies. To take a very homely illustra- 


€ 
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tion, the common caterpillar often escapes detec. 
tion on account of its green colour, and is able 
to grow toa goodly size on the fresh succulent 
leaves it so enjoys. It has been noticed at the 
United States Biological Station at Beaufort 
that some fish will adapt themselves with great 
readiness to their surroundings in the matter of | 
colour, shade, and pattern, so we learn from 
Capital, from which we take the following :—- 
“The quickness and completeness of the 

changes are especially notable in flounders. In 

glass vessels these fishes became nearly white on 

a white ground, nearly black ona black ground, 

and also became adapted to various colours, red 

being the exception. Patterns were not exactly 
imitated, though fine and coarse patterns appeared 
in the skin. Change from white to black took 
place in two minutes in a flounder that had been 
frequently changed from white to black pans, 
but after two weeks ina white pan the change to 
maximum blackness required five days in a black 
pan. To change from black to white always 
required an hour or more, colour changes being 
still slower, the taking on of yellow being more 
rapid than that of green or blue. The changes 
in colour and pattern are due to rearrangements 
of black and yellow cells of the ‘skin called 
chromatophoses,. and to the degree of the hiding 
of these cells by opaque white cells called irido- 
cytes. It is the eye that regulates the changes. 


~ With one end of the fish on black and the other 


on white, the whole body took on the black or 
white that was in front of the eyes, and when 


one eye saw black and the other white, the 
whole fish turned to gray.” 


% 

= 
It-is not so difficult to understand, in the 
light of the careful provisions thus made by 





. 
; 
) 





SCIENCE JOTTINGS 


that some animals may live to quite a 
but probably some of us may 


nature, 
considerable age; 
hardly be prepared for the very long life that 


some are said to enjoy- The whale, of course, 


ig well known for its longevity; 
that it sometimes reaches the age of five hundred 
guess that the little 


it is believed 


years. But who would 
gold-fish, or carp, sometimes lives for as 
as two hundred years 1 Yet this, we are told, is 
the case; while amongst birds the raven has been 


found to be equally long-lived. Next to it 


much 


come eagles and vultures, and a case is known 
of an eagle-owl that lived in captivity for ninety 
years ! 

Another interesting item, which we should 
hardly have expected to find, is that, in the case 
of some animals, water is not the absolutely 
necessary condition of life that’ we are in the 
habit of assuming. There is an “atoll” about 
a hundred miles from Pitcairn Island, on which 
there is absolutely no fresh water; and yet it is 
inhabited by a kind of rat, a lizard, which is said 
to be very abundant there, and four kinds of birds, 
two of which are generally found in close prox- 
imity to fresh water. They may sometimes 
perhaps sip a little dew, but, as it is always very 
light, that will hardly help them much. None 
_of them appear to suffer in the least from lack 
of water. 

Still more remarkable perhaps, is 2 kind of 
mouse, called the pocket-mouse, from a little 


sometimes stores its food. 
t . . 
Ss desert, and seems to have no instinct at all 
or ; 

water. Some of these mice have been kept in 


be = Cal woe . 
Captivity for as much as three years, with noth- 





e pepet the mixed bird-seed given to canaries, 





- was offered to him. 


to live without either food or water or air, 


pocket on the outside of its cheek, in which it- 


It usually lives in: ~ earth than are dreamed 0 
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which is a particularly dry kind of food. They 
had’ no green leaves of any sort and no water ; 
in fact they refused everything of the kind. 
During this time their health and spirits were 
excellent, and they gained considerably in 
weight. b ; 

¥% 

Sir Francis Brain, a well-known colliery pro- 
prietor wrote some months ago to the Forest of 
Dean Mercury, telling of a live frog that had 
been discovered, embedded in a pocket in a solid 
block of-coal, and seen when the workmen 
broke open the block. It was quite normal, 
though small in size, full of life and energy, 
with perfect eyesight, and dark in colour, the 
lead being tinged with yellow. Doubtless 
Nature has still many wonders to unfold before 
our eyes ; but we should naturally like to know 
whether Sir Francis saw this himself, and, if not, 
what is the exact nature of the evidence that 
Similar: instances have 
occurred from time to time, and explanations 
have been offered readily enough as to how the 


* frog originally got there, but they all imply that 


it remained there while the wood was trans- 


formed into coal, and, ‘so far as We know, no 
explanation 1s forthcoming as to how it man- 
aged to live on through such a very long period ! 


It is strange enough to us to think of animals 


living without water, but here an animal appears 














immeasurably 


Still, 


even the deepest phi 
‘of the greatest natura 
oo pe + 
ov as s iG 
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OUR LETTER=BOX 


1. The superiority of man to lower animals 


isan established fact ; why, then, isa mixture of 


cow’s urine, cowdung, milk, curds, and ghee 
(the ‘Panchakavya’) resorted to, for purifying 
the body from pollution, e#. When there are 
other articles of sanctity, why is preference given 
to the above mixture? Why is the cow selected 
in preference to other animals? What: special 
qualities are there, either scientifically or other- 
wise, in the cow’s urine and cow-dung, which 
are unlike milk, curds, and ghee in that the 
latter are essential for life, wile the former two 
are not so? R. S.C. 


‘Ans. The disinfectant properties of cow- 


dung and cow’s urine are now no longer sub- ~ 
g 


jects of doubt or discussion. They have been 
fully established by chemical analysis. The 
same process has ‘also proved that the fact of a 
certain organism being higher in the scale of 
‘evolution is no guarantee for its excreta being 
superior in therapeutic. virtue. .The products 
‘of the cow are used for purification on the 


understanding that their magnetic properties’ 


are on a level with their value as antiseptics, 
Whether this assumption is true or not cannot 
be demonstrated by material Science. We have 
therefore to accept in this particular the author- 
ity of the Shastras, which we believe to be the 
work of Seers with knowledge of superphysical 
things. For the ordinary man all religious 
‘beliefs must rest more or less on faith, for in the 
very nature of things religion cannot be a posi- 


tive science to mankind in general—resting as it. 


-sdoeson occult laws dealing with forces and 





substances imperceptible to the organs of sense. 
= U. B. 
2. With reference to the Editor’s sugges- 


tion. in the footnote to V. Ramachandra Row’ 5 
article on ‘‘ Heaven and Hell from Rightful 
Duty,” (C. H.C. Magazine for December, 
1915, P- 324) the following doubts suggest 
themselves to me. (a) If the Brahmana Kau- 
shika refused to give any answer at all, would 
he not be liable to the fault of keeping back 
information which he was in full possession of, 
and would not this be as bad as uttering a lie? 
(4) Even if he did not betray the fugitives, how 


could they escape, if they were destined to be 


slain by the robbers that day? (c) Again, how 
could he know that the robbers intended to kill 
the fugitives, when they simply asked him to 
say what had become of them? 0.5. R.. 

Ans. (a) We are afraid we cannot quite 
grasp the difficulty that our correspondent feels. 
To say ‘I know what you ask, but I am unwilling © 
to tell you,’ would have been the exact truth in 
the case of Kaushika; we fail to see any kin- 
ship between such a reply and the giving of 
false information ; it would not have been’ an 


evasion even of the very mildest type ; since 


_the one concerned was unwilling to tell, it 


would have been the truest possible answer, and 
also the bravest, for it might have led to very 
unpleasant consequences to himself, But the true 
hero would far rather take pain, or even death, 
upon himself, than cause pain or death to an- 
other. ‘Some. of. the finest and most touching, 
and also the most inspiring, deeds of heroism 


have consisted in the refusal either to betray 


another or to utter a falsehood, even at the cost 


of one’s own life, (4) If a certain thing 15 


destined to happen, it is self-evident that 0 
action of ours can ayert it. But. we cannot 


know whether @ thing is destined or not, henc¢ 


Si 
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that consideration could under no circumstances 


be made the motive of action. Our duty is 
; clearly laid down in the Bhagavadgita : _— 
: RATATAT LER AL RAY RAAT | 


ar RARAeaTAT a AAT SATA Ul 
In other words, our duty is to act according 


to the highest dictates of conscience and of love, 
and recognise that the consequences are not our 


| 

Muthumeenakshi:—In this little booklet Mr. 

/ A. Madhaviah has tried to presen a graphic 
picture of the ruthless barbarity “of some of -our 

absurd social institutions. Few indeed.are the edu- 


cated men of our age who need much persuasion 


to be convinced of the preposterousness of many . 


; of these practices, which still have a hold on the 
conservative minds of old class illiterate women 

























—but none the less surely on that account—all 
intelligent men, and even women, from one end 
of India to the other, are ‘burying such meaning- 
less institutions one after another, and recognise 
_ their duty gradually to ‘winnow all the chaff 
"away from their sacred Dharma. Nevertheless, 
| the rank and file of Hindus do need to be con- 
i Stantly stirred up and stimulated in their efforts, 
and works like the autobiography under notice 
May be useful as whips to drive away their 
_ inborn lethargy. We cannot, however, agree 
a author’s conclusion that the evil lies 
cen of Sociology with Divine 
» “On the contrary, we incline to the 


iy, 
< deavour to 


consecrate every department of 
it of Religion in the broadest and 


of: the country. And we believe that silently” 


% that the superiority of Hinduism lies in ° 
spiritualise the whole life 


TABLE ~~ 10? 


concern. (c) The actions of sane people are 
never entirely purposeless; and experience and 
observation teach us that the purpose of an action 
is usually conformed to the natural tendencies of 
the person doing it; hence it was only reason- 
able to assume that the purpose of the robbers 
was to rob, and presumably to resist any attempt 


at self-defence on the part of the fugitives. L. z. 
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highest sense of that wore. Believing as we 

do in one Supreme Life permeating and evolving 

the whole Universe, we cannot advocate the 

policy of locking up the various activities of 

man in separate water-tight compartments. Let 

us remember that the Universe is an organic 

entity, animated by One Eternal and Infinite 

Soul, and therefore try to realise that no part 

of it is independent of other parts. It is not at 

all difficult, viewing religion in this light, and 

knowing that its law is one of progress and 

not of stagnation, to reform any abuses or to 

abrogate any customs that in the course of 

evolution have become obsolete or hurtful to 

growth. In introducing reforms, it should be 

borne in mind that what is pleasant is not always ; 

beneficial, that, on the other hand, the conditions 

of progress lie outside the limits of comfortable 
Nor must we forget that, though 

o react upon our thoughts and habits 

men- woo 















existence. 
customs d 
it is originally and primarily . 


customs, and not customs whic 


should therefore e always 
of faculties, and 


ics 
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Clarinda is an interesting and brightly 
told little story by A. Madhaviah. We con- 
gratulate the author on the terseness and per- 
; spicuity of its style, as well as on the purity and 
‘simplicity of its moral tone. The plot too has 
been artistically developed without any violence 
to the course of nature or the employment of 
the favourite deus ex machina of ambitious drama- 
tists. The heroine is no model of perfection, 
nor adorned with any extraordinary gifts save 
that of personal charms, and yet she seldom 
fails to enlist the sympathies of the reader. No 
flashes of brilliant genius illumine the pages of 
the book, but a unity of idea and an earnestness 
of purpose run through it all, and raise the 
work on a. level above the commonplace. 
There is no display of unfathomable pathos or 
giddy sensationalism to gratify the morbid tastes 
of an inveterate lover of fiction; but the 
average mind ought to find ample entertain- 
ment in the skilful manner in which burning 
questions of sociology are woven warf and 
woof with the somewhat adventurous life of 
an exquisitely beautiful and highly intelligent 
and sensitive girl, whose soul forms an arena for 
the East and West to wrestle in. We of course 
differ from the author’s views on caste and 
widow-marriage ; but as he has advanced no 
new arguments in favour of those, we abstain 
from reiterating the grounds of our contention. 
We shall simply add that the earth is big enough 
to allow of the free play of every kind of idea 


on 
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‘change list during the last six or eight months:— 


and opinion, and it is possible for broad-mindeq | 
menand women to live in sympathy and friendship 







even when they honestly hold different Opinions, 7 
Nor can we help concluding this. brief review | 
without observing that the auchor’s objections 
to the doctrines of Karma and Reincarnation are | 
more original than convincing; and it appears | 
to us that..one might with equal reason lay at | 
the door of science all the horrors and atrocities 
U. B. 

The Alphabet and Littte Boys’ Own Primer, | 
by B. Animananda, Superintendent of the Boys’ 
Own Home, Calcutta, are little text-books for 
the application of the Direct Method to the 
teaching of English to Indian children, and 
should prove very useful as a guide to teachers 
who have sufficient originality and “ aliveness” 
to be able to use the Direct Method effectively. = 

The following have been added to our ex- 


of the present War. 


Wealth of India, Modern Review, Mysore Ect 
nomic Journal, Mahamandal Magazine, Mahratia) 
Dharma Prachar, Advocate, Leader (Semi-\ 
Weekly edition), Hindu (weekly edition), Répet 

College Magazine, Presidency College Magaztih) 
Elphinstonian, Chittagong College Magazine, Shr 

Pratap College Magazine ; and also the follow: 
ing vernacular papers :—Hindi Kesari, Taraty* 


gint, Narayan, Navyabharat, Barisal Hetaishi 


Pratibha, Navaivan. We here express 0} 


hearty thanks to the Editors and Proprietors of 2 


the above publications. 1. EB, 


“Tt has been written, an endless significance lies in work; a man perfects himself by work, 


Consider how, even in the meanest arts of labour, the whole soul of a man is composed into 4 "Keine 
‘of real Doe the instant he sets himself to work.” 


(Carlyle). 





HOW. THE 

Tue C. H. C. Guest-House. 

The sympathisers and friends of the Central 
Hindu College, who have ever visited the institution, 
must have felt the urgent need of some decent 
lodging for the guests, whose number is not few. 
The College authorities, also, 
to this long-felt want. But the usual fate of 
national institutions, the limited resources of the 
College, did not allow them to give this proposal 
a practical shape. At last one of our old sympa- 
Pandit Kanouji Lal Misra of Fatehgarh, 
enabled us to remove this 
He collected a 
handsome amount from the generous public of 
Fatehgarh and Farukhabad, and placed 
disposal of the College authorities to build a Guest- 
House. The first storey of the building is ready, 


thisers, 
came to our help, and 
crying need of the institution. 


and is a witness to his enthusiastic spirit, and the 
generous help of the people of Fatehgarh. It is 
not yet quite complete, and *Pandit Kanouji Lal 
himself does not feel satisfied with its present state. 
He has, with his usual kindness, undertaken’ to 
collect more subscriptions, so that he may make 


the Guest-House a suitable memorial of his services 


to the cause of the Hindu College, and appeals 
once more to the generosity, of our tried friends, 
hoping earnestly to obtain the amount needed for 
making the Guest-House a worthy present from 
the citizens of Fatehgarh. . 


I have personally witnessed the enthusiasm that 
prevails in Fatehgarh for the Central Hindu College, 
when I had the good luck of visiting it on one of 
of my “begging tours.” Hence I also share the 
hopeful view taken by Mr. Misra, and trust that 
his efforts will bear such fruit as they are entitled 
to, and that the Guest-House will be worthy of this 
Great national institution, and a fit memorial from 
the people of Fatehgarh. Janxr PrasaD Savanr, 

: Superintendent, 
_G. H. G. School Boarding House, Benares. 
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have been quite alive 


it at the 
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_C, H. C. Boarpers’ UNron. 

The Anniversary of the Boarders’ Union, School 
and College Branches, was celebrated on the 27th 
February, 1916, under the Presidentship of Pro- 
fessor Jaygopal Banerji, M. A. The inmates of the 
School and College Boarding-Houses, and many 
members of the Staff'were present. The ceremony, 
began. with a Sanskrit prayer recited by a fourth 
year student, Pandit Atma Ram Kher. B. Bishwa 
Nath Sinha, a first year student, then read a nice 
Hindi poem composed by B. Swami Nath Sinha, 
the Secretary of the Literary Society. It was full 
of noble sentiments. After this, the Secretaries 
read their reports. which are given below. Pt. 
Shambhu Nath Kaul then delivered a short address 
; Then followed 
~ the short Presidential speech, in which Professor 

Jay Gopal Banerjee spoke in eulogistic terms of the 


“on his love for his Alma Mater. 


good work done by the office-bearers of the Union, 
and the steady encouragement given to them by 
Pandit Cheda Lalji, Professor Shyama Charan De, 
and Professor Shri Prakash. He particularly dwelt 
upon the good work done by the Boarders’ Order 
of Service. ‘The short speech, delivered by. 
B. Kalika Prasad Sinha, a first year student, in 
which he thanked the President on. behalf of all the 
boarders, closed the meeting. _ 
Annual Report of C. 4. G. Boarders’ Union, 
Gollege Branch. 
the year under report the Boarders’ 
Union, College Branch, carried on_ its activities 
with ever-increasing: zeal and vigour, and was 4 
unique SUCCESS: Weekly meetings were regularly 
held, during which Jceen discussions on subjects of 
varied interest philosophical, economical, socio- — 
logical and educational—took place. It was very 
encouraging to notice that about tweity boé Jers 
took part in the debates every time, most 
pelonging to the first year class. 
combined. meetings of the School: 


During 

















ito _ THE CENTRAL HINDU COLLEGE MAGAZINE 


Branches were held in the first week of every 
month, on the occasion of which the lectures 
delivered by B. Kaliprasanna Chatterjee on 
‘ Loyalty,” by Professor Jay Gopal Banerjee, M. A. 
on ‘Present day Problems with special reference to 
the life of the Student,” and by Professor S. N. 
Bhattacharya, M. A., on “ The Student Life and 
its ideals” were keenly appreciated. 

The special features of our Union are (1) the 
Library, (2) the Order of Service. 
the generosity of the Hindu University Society, our 
Common Room, is,on the whole, well-nigh equipped. 
The Library contains a small number of books, to 
which an additional number is shortly to be added. 
As we have all the facilities of newspapers and 
magazines in the College Common Room, we 
subscribe only to two daily papers and the most 
important English and Hindi Magazines. Our 
thanks are due to B. Paras Nath Sinha, our 
Librarian, and B. Jai Behari Lall Mathur, our 

Asst. Librarian, who have worked to the entire 
satisfaction of us all. 


(2) The Order of Service has been opened for the 
assistance of those of our fellow-boarders who fall 
“ill. All the members during the session under report 
evinced their spirit of service and brotherliness. 
Our special thanks are due to Doctor Brijendra 
Nath Mukerjee, and Doctor Sobha Ram. The 
Services rendered in this connection by Pt, Ram 
Chandra Sharma also deserve recognition. 

We are very grateful to Pandit Cheda Lalji, 
Professor M. B. Rane, and Professor Shri Prakash, 
for rendering: assistance to us during the absence of 
our noble Superintendent, Professor Shyama Charan 

- De, on account of illness. Our thanks are also 
due to Doctor Taraporewala, Prof. Bijoy Sirkar, 
and Pt. Harish Chandra Mishra, who presided 
over some of our meetings, and to the President, 
our | learned and sympathetic Professor, Jay Gopal 
Banerjee, M. A., andtoB. Swami Nath Sinha, Secre- 
/ of the Literary Society, for holding their meetings 


(1) Thanks to - 


in our Boarding House. The Union owes its entire 
success to Professor Shyama Charan De and Pro- 
fessor Srhi Prakash its Vice-President. The latter, 
who joined the ranks of the devoted workers of our 
Alma Mater towards the beginning of this session, 
has endeared himself to each and every boarder by 
his youthful enthusiasm and noble example of service 
and devotion. .I cannot conclude without placing 
on record my deep sense of gratitude for the disin- 
terested services rendered by the office-bearers, 
especially by my friend, Pt. Shambhu Nath Kaul, 

the joint Secretary, and for the spirit of brother- 
Our great need 
is to strengthen and ennoble our inner life, and to? 
build a strong and noble Tradition, which will, like’ 
‘a powerful magnet, draw students to our Alma 
Mater—students who will be glad to come to her, 
who will be proud of her, and who will hand on 


liness evinced by all the boarders. 


to those who shall come after them, her noble 


ideals unsoiled by any ignoble deed of their own: 
INDRADEVA TEWARY 
Secretary. 


Annual Report of the Bourders’ 
School Branch. 

The School Boarders’ Union began its work 
in right earnest early in the session. It is flourish- 
ing well under the supervision of our learned Head. 
Master, Dr. Taraporewala. Our revered General 
Supdt., Pandit Cheda Lalji is, of course, at the head, 
and is always ready to help us in every possible 
way. The School Branch of the Union has been, 
as usual, divided into the Senior and Junior branch- 
es, The Union consists of two different ibranches, 
namely, the Literary and the: Athletic. The Athletic 
department is doing its best with its helpful 
Secretary Pt. Goray Lall Ojha, We played 
some matches with the Theosophical School and 
the College Boarding Houses. The old ‘spirit 
of taking pattin gymnastics and wrestling, ¢t¢ 
Seems to have revived. 

’ The Literary department, which is the main 


os 


Onion, 

























HOW THE MOVEMENT GOES 


factor of our favourite association, has not lagged 
behind. In some respects it has done exceedingly 
well. 
preceeding years, inasmuch as it has encouraged 
its members to come forward as lecturers and to 
speak their: mind on some subject. Many of us 
stood and delivered thoughtful speeches on interest- 
From time to time we have had 


This year it surpasses ‘its activities of the 


ing subjects. 
the pleasure of having amidst us some of our own 
learned Professors and teachers, and many others 
besides. We cannot forget to express our deep 
sense of gratitude to Prof. Jai Gopal Banerji and 
our beloved Asst. Hd. Master, B. Kali Prasanna 


Chakravarti, who delivered interesting speeches. By . 


the advice of our Vice-President, Dr. Taraporewala, 
for the most part weelectedchairmen from amongst 
ourselves. This system has its own advantages. 
First of all, it encourages us in maintaining 
discipline and regular order as president. Secondly, 
it develops in us the faculty of sound judgment. 
Lastly, it affords us favourable chances for de- 
livering presidential addresses and speeches. We 
had weekly debates at which we discussed interesting 
and useful points, We had three impromptu 


V1 
debates, and several lectures delivered by students 
as well as by teachers. 

The Junior branch did equally well under 
its enthusiastic Secretary Pt. Rup Charan Lal 
Pandey. It had many debates and lectures. Our 
younger friends take a lively interest in discussions 
and discourses. For the most part, some elder stu- 
dents used to preside over their meetings, and ens 
courage them. The system of impromptu debate 
was also. introduced. The younger people seem to 
appreciate and take due advantage of this system 
of debate. 

The Boarders’ Union library should not escape 
mention. Our thanks are due to Pt. Narbada 
Prasad Dubey, and Pt. Omkar Nath Bagaya, the 
librarians, who have been doing so well. We geta 
large number of useful periodicals and Magazines, 
both English and Hindi. We can not close with- 
out thanking all the members of the Association for 
their ready help and mutual co-operation. 

We are deeply indebted to our able Superinten- 
dent P. Rajindra Narain for his kind supervision. _ 
Ucuir NARAmN SINHA, ~ 

Secretary. 


Att Inpia Revigious Examination, 1916.. ' 


Cuass X 
First Division. ( Zn order of merit.) 

Dhirendra Chandra Mukerji...C. H. C. School, Benares. 

Natarajan V. S. -..K H, School, Tanjore. 
K. 8. Rama Row ...0. H, G. School, Benares. 
ictest Raman T. K. .ik. A. School, Tanjore. 

Shivamurat Lal ' ..0. H. CG. School, Benares. 

Pratap Narain Verma ...0. H. G. School, Benares. 


~ 


none CLass X 
Dhig, H. GC. School, Benares. 
sae Chandra Mukerji Div. I 


_, 4 Nepalchandra Chakravarti 


i Nepalchandra Chakravarti 


ee Kumar Chatterji Div. Il 
» (Nawal Kishore Pande woe 7 
Ram Raj Pathak 


-S. Rama Rao i ale 
Shiva Murat Lal ee Bet toa aaa a 
Tatap Narain Varma ~ 3, UDauji , Fel 


bud »  Purushottam P Pande 
TSeyanse Mohan Mukhopadhyay |) Niwgjen Sngh 9 


aC. H. G. School, Benares. 

Satyansu Mohan Mukhopadhyay Do = 
~Cuass IX . 

Furst Division. ( In order of merit.) 


Dip Chand Jain ...0. H. ©. School. — ei 













Pramoda DasDe es Do. 
Virendra Vidyarthi- “ 
Keshab Chandra Mukerji ase 
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K. H. School, Tanjore. 


Natarajan V. S. Div. I 
Venkataraman T. ne Pes 
Rajagopalan, K. ¥ : 
Ramaswami P. TUE oo 
Ramaswami, R. . IIT 
Venkoba Rao, N. oe 
Muttuswami, A. ‘ ec eas 
( Rajagopalan, P. Ve Eee 
% Krishnaswami, A. . 
Krishnaswami Rao, B. Beets 
Krishnaswami, T. D. Rana 
Rajagopala Aiyer, R. cooly 
Kandaswami, V. R. Reon) 
Rangaswami Rao, K. ae 
Hari Rao L. acne 
Kuppuswami A. xo mM 
Ramabhadran T. S. Reems 
Kalyanasundaram Vv. ys 
Rama Rao S. BaD 
Jagannath Rao A. L. mah ti 
Krishnaswami J. eee 
Rama Rao T. Y. is 
Sethumadhava Rao 0, H. ... ,, 
Srinivasa Gopalan R. = 


Il 


Srinivasan V. ema 
S. Mf. D. H. H. School, Vellore. 
{y Krishna Rao eel 
B. Subramaniam oo 
M. D. Narasimhachari eens 
{Ne §. Kannapan neti 
P. Krishnaswami : ashes, 
P. C. Parthazarathi Eres 
tr. K, Vijaya Raghavan Ross 
V, 8. Venkatesan 3 
A. Y. Krishnamurti ww UT 
K.S Sundarasaman tee oy 
D. Narsingha Rao ~ Sea 


—— 


K. Narasimhem 


K. S. Ramachandran Scones 
\ P. V. Kuppuswami as 
N. Ramanathan 
} A. K. Doraiswami “Aiyer sencit 
P. R. Govinda Raghavan asi 
iv. R. Thiruvengadan ” 
P. 8. Gorumurthi see ay 
P. Gulab Singh . Sie ae 
Ae R. Hanumanth Rao ” 
T. Kalyanam see as 
P. R Subramaniam Seo 
{ K. M. Pauchanathan ae 
C. 8. Narayana Rao cose 
Ae Padmanadhan ep 
C. Varadarajan ar 


M. K, Srinivasan 


Theosophical College, Madanapalle. 
B. V. Srinivasa Rao Div. II 
K. Govinda Rao .. I 
B. Gundu Rao ” 
Anglo-Sansirit. School, Bisbiporé 
Narendra Krishna Datta en 
Rajeshwari ' ‘rasad elaiey 
Subodh Kumar Basu 


Hindu School, Midnapore. 


Surendranath Sangiri pecmmiLL 

Baruvikanta Datta SS earn 

Prafulla Kumar Ghosh JT 
Crass IX. 


Theosophical. College, Madanapalle. 


A. §. Ramachandra Panth ve) LL 
A. Ramacharlu -» LIT 
V. S. Rathnasanapathy ee a 


S. M. D. H. H. School, Vellore. 


V. Margabandhu « III 
K, Kuppuswami Aiyer “ 
M. Ramanathan 

N. K. Srinivasa Raghavan 

|, 8. Kuppuswami ee 
M. Chandrasekharam eee 


Central Hindu Collegiate School, 
Benares. 
Dip Chand Jain. 
Pramada Das De. 
Virendra Vidyarthi ao 
Keshav Chandra Mukherji_ ... 


” 


” 


{3 aggeswar Mukherj «IT 
(Sher Singh Bist i 
Dhirendranath Chakravarti «... ,. 
Bhagavati Prasad (c) eee 


eee 59 


(ee Kumar Sen 

Sri Narayan Tewari 
Madan Lal Rawal 
Guru Pada Ghatak 
Jagat Singh 

Lal Mohan Bhattacharya 
Rama Charan 

Haradwar Misra 000 
Rameswar Prasad Agnihotri 
Nihar Kumar Basu 


ee Bahadur Singh ae 
Amar Nath Maitra ae 
-{Shambha Narayan Sharma ... ra 
Sunit Komar Tagore ps 
Onker Behari Seth ue 


"JSurendranath Mitra 
‘sages Bhattacharya 
Akshay Kumar Roy 


THE CENTRAL HINDU COLLEGE MAGAZINE 


Hrishikesh Chakravarti 
Rambhadra Bhattacharya 


Rudra Datta Dabrel Ba 


Bir Bahadur Johri 
Gorey Lal Ozha 
See Prasad 
Bhagavati Prasad ' A) 
(Best Sevak Lal 
Ballabh Das cee 
Beni Prasad Mathur 
Umakant Rao 
Haridas Chakraverti , 
Samarendra Nath Sen ae 
Balaram Mukherji 
Subodh Kumar Bhaduri 
Dwarka Das ee 
{Sankatha prasad 
Puran Singh Negi . 
Lokesh Chandra Chakravarti «++ 
Some Natn Pandit 
Kiran Kumar Kar 
Amarendra Nath Nandi 
Baijnath Prasad : 
Birendra Bahadur Chand “A 
Chandra Sekhar Jha nes 


Cambay High School, 


Chimanlal Girdharlal Dalal 
Mohanlal Kalidas Shah 
Barikh Ratanlal Bapulal es 
Purushottam Maganlal Bhagat 
Chunilal Maniklal Shah 

{ Amritlal Ramji Joshi 
Ratilal Manibhai Desai tee 
Natwarlal Chunilal Kantawala. | 


K. H. School, Tanjore. 


Subramanyam VY. soe 
Jagannathan §.. ee 
Bhavanishanker Kothadiyar - 
Venkatesvaran §. 
Srinivasan S. T. 
Krishna Rao @. 
Venkatasubrahmanyam P.'  .. 
Ramachandra Devai 
Ramanathan K. 
Krishnamurti U. S. 
Tyagarajan K. V. 
Narasimham Y. ~ 


ae 


Ram Rao ~. oon 
Timmalachari A. T. ore 
Sundaram R. ! ase 
Tirumalai M. 8. <0 
{Ranganatha Rao T. pees 


Kati PRASANNA CHAKRAVARTI, 


Div. III 


ery 
ee ie 
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THE BEST WHITE EVE POWDER 
(MAMIRA AUR SACHCHE MOTIYAUN KA SUFED SURMA,) 
gg Examined by Dr. W. B. Criper, F.C. 8., M. B. A. §., Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry, London, and 
testified to by Assistant Surgeons, Hospital Assistants, Hakims of Rajas and Nawabs, Gazetted Officers and 
others, respectable Government Officers, Taluqdars and Europeans, &c., &c. 
Copies of the testimonials will be sent for your kind perusal when your order is complied with. I have 
genuine Mamira at much expense from beyond the limits of Hindustan. ‘ 
THE SUCCESS OF OUR EYE POWDER IS IMMEDIATE. 
Please measure your eyesight first, and then use our Eye-powder; within a fortnight your sight will be 
sensibly improved and you will be convinced of its good effects, and beneficial results. 

(1) It cures all disorders of the eyes, and is a preventive remedy too; (2) renders the use of spectacles 
unnecessary ; (3) improves the vision, and removes all eye complaints due to old age and weakness ; (4) keeps 
the eye clean, and strengthens the eyes ; (5) cures watering ; (6) itching ; (7) redness; (8) pain due to 
overwork ; (9) removes dim sight; (10) burning of the eyes; (11) enables those who cannot pass the thread 
through the eye of a needle to do their work without the least inconvenience ; (12) and cures Photophobia ; 
(13) Conjunctivitis ; (14) Iritis ; (15) Glacoma ; (16) commencing Cataract, &c., &c. It is equally beneficial 
to persons of all ages. The price is Rs. 3 per T ‘ola, postage 4 Annas. 

To be had of :—Nieam & Co., New Chauk, Cawnpore. 
The following are some of those who have testified to the good effects of the Eye-powder :— 
(1) Dr. E. Y. Butter, R. D. M. P. L. at London. (2) Dr. J. Drzewieck of Russia. (3) Dr. P. N. Banerji, 
L. M. 8. & Surgeon, Calcutta. (4) Dr. P. N. Banerji, Asstt. Surgeon (now at Meerut). (5) Dr. J. N. Basu, L. M.8,, 
Cawnpore. (6) Nil Madhab Roy, Esq., B.A. B.L., Judge, 8. C. G., Cawnpore. (7) Bepin Behari Mukerji, 
Esq., M. A., LL. B., District and Sessions Judge, Gonda. (8) Shib Shankar Lal, Hsq., City Magistrate, Mandlesar. 
(9) Dhanapat Lal, Esq., Dy. Collector, Unao. (10) Joykantha Chakravartti, Esq., Kamachha, Benares City. 


procured 














USE “ANTI-RAT” and No RATS Will Trouble You. 


—— 


———_————— EEE 
RATS cause inconceivable damage to property 
in Houses, Shops, Offices and F ields etc.; 
and by spreading PLAGUE Rats 
ENDANGER HUMAN LIFE. 


—W here there are no Rats there 1s no Plague— 


: ee 
q SS ANTI=RAT”’ acts on the rnstincr of RATS and drives them away from Houses, 
> Shops e'c. WITHOUT KILLING THEM. - : 
: ( Harmuess—No Smeli—No troubte in use.) 
WHAT OTHERS SAY ABOUT THE “ANTLRAT ” 
The Chairman, Municipat Board, Hardoi : “1 found Anti-Rat effective in scaring away 
tats...did not find any dead rat... They left instinctively.” 
Miss M. Forster, Centrat Hindu College, Benares :——“ On receiving the tin of Anti-Rat from — 


9? Yo rae : 
‘ UM, I tried it at once as rats were very troublesome......1 have not been troubled with them 
Nee ” 3 ae 


: : Price As. 12 per tin: Postage up to 3 tins As. 5+ 
To be had of—=The NATIONAL MEDICAL HALL, Farrathabad, UP 




















sion by post as——-Newsrarzn.A-146. 


0. H.C. Macaziwe—Entored ai Postmaster-Genl.’s Office for transmis ost ota BR ee 
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NO iain 


Bs. 1000/= 


Rs, Lok: will be distributed among ‘the subscribers of our 


Trilingual 


amayan of Valmiki and the Trilingual Mahabharat 


in cash, watches and books. One or two volumes may be put- 


chased monthly or complete sets ordered at once. 


1 Volume monthly Rs. 2/9 by V. P. including all charges. 
2 Volumes monthly Rs. 5] by V. P. including all charges. 
Complete Rs. 35]- only V. P including all charges. 


Note The Mahabharat 9814 pages, pound in 14 volumes @ 2/9 each 


The Ramayan 3128 pages bound in 4 volumes 


@ 2/9 each. 


It is easy to learn Samskrit text with the help of our] English 
and Hindi Translations which are given below. 


SALVATION AND ITS PATH, the views of Swami Satyadeva 


true yogi. Price as 2/6 with postage. 


PANCH RATNA or 5 JEWELS (Samskrit and Hindi) 


ist part: 42 stotras or hymns to divinity, 


and part: Panch yagya, Samdhya, Tarpan,] Agniihotra, Bali 


and Sradh. 


3rd part History : Harish Chandra, Janak, Dhanusha yagya, 
Ahalya, Shivi, Mordhwaj, Parikhit, Vikram, Bhoj, Valmiki, 


Vasishth. 


Vishwamitra, Dadhichi, Shukdev, Kalidas, Surdas, Tulsi and 


Kabir, qth part Shiksha: training of women, 
men, good conduct, marriage, youth, senses, 
children and presc:iptions. 


nurses, children, 
bringing up of 


5th part Sadupadesh : precepts worthy of{quotation. 
The above book in 616 pages royal 16 mo: with a copy of 


Bhagwat by Bopdev for Rs. 1/7 only by V. P, 


RAMKRISHNA & CO. MORADABAD, U..P. 














WHY BOTHER FOR CLOTHIN 


LanpiEs & GENTLEMEN 


3- Silk Shawls 


Write to 


meats 
G; 


1. ABenares Silk Sari 
or Chadar North- ¢ Marv Pa one i 

ar sR ellous cure, for Hysteria,3 KS hma, Liver 

Southernstyle 20] 2 complaints, Nervous debility, Govt Weakness 


2. Asuit length of our# Diarrhoea : ents: 
Cossi Silk Rs, sf- and in general for all complaints: 


ey 


ALL-INDIA COMPETITION: 


The MYSTIC MAGNET by Dr. C. V. Raj, Fc A. M.S. F. Tg, 
a specialist in Psycho-Therapeutics, has revealed the Secret 
of Success in the 20 fascinating lessons written in so slmple a 


language that any one can understand them and apply to Suc. 


cess-Magnetism to attain the desired ends. 

It has enabled people to become masters instead of the blind 
Tool of circumstance. In short, it will give you a power over your 
fellowmen, ‘confidence in yourself, self-control, courage, calm. 
ness and sure hope of success. Price Rs. 1/4]o including postage, 
Send for it NOW. 25 per cent of the sale proceeds goes to the 
War Relief Fund. 5% per cent goes in the shape of 200 Grand 
Money Prizes to the purchasers [of 200,000 copies within Decem- 
ber 1916], who send in’ best answers not exceeding more than 
200 words to this question:—“ WHO IS A LEARNED Man? 
How To Compete For the Prizes: [1] Send a remittance of Rs. 1/4[- 
to the New Thought Office, Rangoon, with your address in full 
in the M.O. coupon, [2] Study the Mystic Magnet and send in 
your answers accompanied by the M. O, receipt for varification, 
[3] Fulfil the above conditions and you are eligible for one of the 
Mystic Magnet prizes, which ranges from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 25. 
Prizes would decrease just in proportion to the sale, if the de- 
sired number of copies are. not sold, [4] Final decision of 
awarding prizes rests with author alone, 

Address: DR. C. V. RAJ, F. A. M.S., F. T. S.y 

New THOUGHT OFFICE, 20A-32nd St, RANGOON. 









WHEN (Outward use only) Cost refunded on failure. 
WE SUPPLY ? — 
Newl nvention. Thousands of. Testimonials? 


Price Rs. 2-8-0 reduced to Rs. 1-3-0 including - 


3yds. ‘Rs. 5/- 
4yds. Rs. 6|- postage ete. 


4. Kashmir Shawls s . 
Ra toj-toRa roo/-8_- Strictly for this month only 
For anything and 


everything in suit- Apply to— 
ing and dress Silks. seh : 


ins : : 
sys GHATALAH & Co, -. 


_ INDIAN STORES COMPANY, 
= BENARES City, 2 CpitT00# 


ELECTRIC MERCURY BEAD, 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Subscription: Rupee ONE a year payable in 
advauce, No subscription is accepted for less than a year, 
It is desirable that subscription should commence from 
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“New series, 
Nol XVI 





S was announced in our April 
issue Syt. Upendranath Basu 
and Miss Lilian Edger, 
much to our regret, have 
withdrawn from the Edi- 
torship of this Magazine ; 

and the duty of conducting the journal has 

been placed upon me. Before beginning my 
task I should like to offer thanks on behalf 
of the readers of the Magazine to the re- 
tiring editors for the honorary work they have 
done for us at great personal inconvenience. 

‘The continuous ill-health of the one and the 

cxacting duties, as the Principal of the C. H. C. 

eg cto of the other made it exceedingly 
“cl for them to carry on the work, and it is our 











adequate arrangements made in order to. 


Hind 
This young, yet very old, Abode of Wisdom 
With hands uplifted prayeth unto ye :— 
“Beloved offspring of my body of mind ! 
Keep my face bright with ever brighter deeds 
That will win honor for the Motherland 


And cloud it not with any acts of shame 


Unworthy of the Ancient Aryan Race ! 
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duty to offer them our grateful thanks for the 
labor of love undergone by them for a year and 


a quarter. 
oe 
It was with the greatest diffidence that I 
acceded to the desire of the Hindu University 
authorities that I should take up the work. To 
fill the chair occupied by my well-known pre- 
decegsors in this office would be no easy task in 
any circumstances. My consolation, however, 1s 
that I am only in the position of a ‘stop-gap, 
for the Secretary of the University Society a 
informed me that from the beginning of 


next year this Magazine will be enlarged 










worthy of being an University Journ 


aH 
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meantime, before the projected arrangements are 
complete, I shall humbly try to do my work to 


the best of my ability. 
Spr Prakasa. 
ee 
Warm words of welcome come to our new 
University from venerable Cambridge. 

“ Byven amid the sorrows and anxieties of war time, 
we owe a word of cordial greeting and good wishes to 
our new sister University of Benares, whose foundation 
stone was laid by Lord Hardinge on February 4. Benares, 
if the desires and hopes of ler founders are justified, 
should be in a special sense a sister of Oxford and Cam- 
‘bridge, for one of her professed objects is to give to 
our Hindu fellow-subjects; in their own land and amid 
their own domestic associations, an education compara- 
ble in kind and in results with that supplied by the 
residential universities of England. Not only instruc- 

_ tion and examination will be the aim, but a high corpo- 
rate spirit, a pervading social influence, such as shall 
make graduates of Benares recognisable as scholars in- 
deed; but also as Hindu gentlemen of whom their coun- 
‘try can be proud. Hindus claim (and who shall blame 
them ?) that their philosophy and ancient religion are 
compatible with, and can be the’ basis of, as fine a tra- 
dition of good breeding as any the West can display, 
Of a self respect which is instinctively courteous and 

“tolerant. If this claim represents a difficult academical 
ambition, it is one which Oxford and Cambridge can 
justly applaud and encourage, since they, by common 
consent, have not bean wholly unsucceseful in imparting 
to their men a standard of masners and condnct at least 

_ 48 valuable to them as the learning acquired in lecture 
rooms, 

_ New, in one sense, Benares is. But she inherits 
venerable traditions of erudition from her seat ia one 
of the most ancient homes of learning and speculation in 
the-world, We trust that our relations with the new 
University may be close and friendly, and that a fre- 

quent commerce of ideas equally profitable to both, 

may become a rooted habit in the seats of learning on 

the Cam and the sacred shore of Mother Ganges. _ 

se —TxE Campripce Review, 
Feb. 9-1916. 
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At the present mombnt we can only say Amen, 


The University of Bombay admitted Lord 
Hardinge to the degree of Doctor in the Faculty 
of Law on the eve of his departure from India, 
In the course of his interesting speech His Ex- 


‘cellency said a few most welcome and assuring 


words as regard Higher Education in the land : 
‘The ceremony, I 80 recently performed, of laying 
the foundation-stone of the Benares Hindu University, 


gave me an opportunity of declaring the faith that is- 


in me, regarding higher education. Noone can deny 
the necessity for greater and more extended facilities, 
no one can dispute the importance of greater elasticity 
or doubt the wisddm of experimenting in new directions, 


and I think everyone will give us credit for realising the 


urgency of improving the environments, in which the 
Here in Bombay you 
have been in the vanguard of the advance, and I can 
congratulate you most warmly upon the completion of 
your scheme for the establishment of a Royal Institute 
of Science in the city; and the opening of a College of 
Commerce, while the sums that have been spent upon 
the Bacteriological Laboratory at Parel will enable it to 
function also as a Post-Graduate School of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene. I shall not attempt to go into 
farther detail, but I will only add that it was for me a 
piece of real good fortune, which brought to birth a 
new. department of education at the moment of my 
arrival and the happy choice that placed at its head so 
versatile and able a member as Sir Harcourt Butler. 
The charge of that Department is now committed to 
the trust of my friend Sir Sankaran Nair, the ablest 
Indian I could find for the purpose, and whatover tem- 
porary slowing down of the pace may be necessitated by 
the exigencies of finance owing to this devastating War, 
I feel confident that in his hands and under the guidance 
of your new Viceroy, who has earned such a well-deser- 
Ved reputation in educational circles at Home, the in- 
terests of education are in the safest possible keeping 
for the next five years. During that period much pro- 
Srese will, I trust, be achieved in education as well as 


students prosecute their studies. 


‘ 
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Ganelitding his speech the first Lord Rector 
of the Hindu University gave this parting mes- 
sage from a true friend to ‘the students of all 
India’ 

“In a few hours time I shall have ‘left 
you, my work in India being over, but I shall 
carry away with me memories and _ interests 
which will endure throughout my life. Above 
all, Ishall carry away with me high hopes for 
the future of India, of which the fulfilment 
rests largely with you, students, who will soon 
be the manhood of your country. I have to 
bid you good-bye and God-speed in solemn 
times, which are putting to a supreme test not 
merely the military organisation and material 
resources, but above all the character of nations, 
their capacity for self-discipline and self-sacrifice. 
Herein lies the lesson of the War, which I 
would commend to all the young students of 
India. It is character, it is the capacity for 
self-discipline, for self-sacrifice that build up and 
preserve a. Nation. Cultivate those qualities 
steadfastly, patiently, unobstrusively, while you 
are pursuing your various studies, and you will 
be able to acquit yourselves as men in after life 
and to do each of you your share in building 
up a nation, worthy of India’s past traditions 
and future greatness, You will often be in my 

thoughts, and I trust you will also remember 
me as your sincere well-wisher. aa 
“God bless you all and help you through 
life,” 
ee 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore has contributed a 
Paper on “€ Indian students and Western teachers” 
: 0 the oe number of ule Moderr Review to 
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which we should like to call the’ attention of all 


our readers. ‘The poet has not only dealt with 


the question of western teachers in our education- 
al institutions but has given his valued opinion 
on the general question of discipline in our 


colleges. His words are worthy of all consider- 


ation coming as they do from one who has not 
only gained a most eminent place in the world 
of letters, but is also the founder of a model 
School at Bolpur. f : 

“Students, at the College stage, are always ina 
state of transition. For the first time in ther lives, 
they have come out of school discipline into freedom. 
And this new freedom is not merely outward. Their 
minds, also, have left the cage of syntax, and spread 
their wings into the open air of ideas. They have 
gained their right to question, and their right to inde 
for themselves. 

‘This transition period of life is full of sensitiveness. e 
The least insult pierces to the quick. Qn the other 
hand, the simplest suggestion of love makes the -heart 
glad. This is the time, therefore, when the influ- 
ence of human contact is most powerful, because this is” 
the time when man is moulded by man. : 

“The truth of this has been acknowledged every- 
where. ‘Therefore we have in our scriptures the verse: 
* When. the gon has attained his sixteenth year, a 
father must treat him asa friend.’ « -s 

“ A text like this implies, that at the adolescent sta 6 
it is necessary for the growth of life, that th 














of discipline.” 
Sir Rabindranath goes on to say : 
Those teachers, whom nature has marked ut for 
gaolers, drill-sergeants and ome h 
given the special care of students. On 
for such work, who have a natural feo 
even for the young in age vend 
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Sir Rabindranath writes with enthusiasm of 
his own experience of Western teachers at his 
Bolpur school :— 

My Ashrama has become sacred by the communion 
of English teachers and Indian boys. This sacred 
union, for which God has| been waiting in India for 
so long, has put forth one little flower in one corner of 
India’s vast expanse. The two English teachers who 
have come to me, not for preaching their own religion, 
nor for raising the fallen, have no presumptuous 

"thought that they had their birth in this world to 
‘civilise the barbarian’. But they, like their Master, 
have spread their arms to the children, saying, ‘Suffer 
the children to come’—though they are Bengali 
children. And the children did not hesitate for a moment 
to draw near—though they were Englishmen 

eo 

Lately two very sad instances have come to 
light of strained relations between the teachers 
and the taught in our land. The first, is the 
unfortunate assault on a Professor of the Presi- 
dency College of Calcutta by the students. 
The incident produced prave consequences and 
resulted in the suspension of the regular college 
work and the appointment of a special committee 
to enquire into the whole question of College 

_ © discipline. We cannot but express our ‘sincere 

sorrow at this event. It is difficult to believe 
that in our land, with such fine traditions of 
mutual good will between the teacher and the 
students, such happenings should be possible. 
There must*be some serious mistake somewhere 
either in thé system of education or in those 
who are in charge of our academical Institutions, 
for it is hard to believe that a habit of reverence 
for teachers inculcated in the Indian students 
for thousands of years should so suddenly vanish 
in the present generation. 

am 


ma - ; 


a 
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The second instance is that of the Wesleyan 
Collegiate School of Madras where some stu- 
dents havesbeen flogged. Reports of the various 
‘parties differ as to the causes of the trouble, but 
itis not denied that there has been flogging. 
The authorities of the Central Hindu College, 
having, from its very inception, declared them- 
selves against corporeal punishment in the 
institution, it behoves us to express our deepest 
regret at the primitive method that a Christian 
School should have adopted to teach its 
students a lesson in discipline. Flogging can 
never win a student’s heart anywhere in the 
world, least so in India. As Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore says, ‘I know our students intimately. 
They differ from Western undergraduates in 
this that they are eager to worship their teacher 
and their hearts are extremely easy to win’. 
(Modern Review, April 1916. p. 421). 

#@ 

We have much pleasure in republishing the 
following notification from the Gazette of India, 
Delhi, dated Saturday, March 25, 1916. 


Epucarion. 
The 23rd March 1916. 
No. 255—In exercise of the power conferred 
by Section 1, sub-section (2), of the Benares 
Hindu University Act, 191s (XVI of 1915); 


the Governor-General in Council is pleased to 


direct that the said Act shall come into force 
on and with effect from the 1st April 1916. 
ax 
Thus His Excellency Lord Hardinge became 


the first Lord Rector of the Benares Hindu Uni- 


versity though he was so only for three brief days. 
We respectfully thank His Excellency for having 
taciously enforced the Act before he laid down 
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his high office. It is also our duty to offer a 
most cordial welcome to His Excellency Lord 
Chelmsford, the new Viceroy and the second 
Lord Rector of our University. 
: ne 

By further notifications in the Gazette of 
India the Governor-General in Council has 
been pleased to declare that 

(‘) Colonel His Highness Maharaja Sri 
Sir Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, G. C. S. L, 
of Mysore, shall be the first Chancellor of the 
Benares Hindu University ; 

(4) Major General His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Madho Rao Scindia Bahadur, G. C. S. L, 
G. C. V. O., A.-D.-C., LL. D., of Gwalior, 


shall be the first Pro-Chancellor of the Benares_ 


Hindu University. 

(1) The Hon’ble Dr. Sundar Lal, Rai 
Bahadur, B. A., LL. D., C. I. E., shall be the 
first Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu 
University. / 


* 
* # 


By reason of the Benares Hindu University 
Act coming in force from April 1, 1916 the 
Hindu University Society has been dissolved with 
effect from the said date. The Society has been 
maintaining the Central Hindu College, the 
Central Hindu Collegiate School and the Rana- 
vira Samskrt Pathashala and has so far entrusted 
the management of these institutions to three 
Separate committees of management. Until the 
Benares Hindu University and its legally consti- 
tuted authorities can meet and determine all the 
matters connected with the future management 
Of these institutions, the Vice-Chanceller has 
Ordered, under statute 9, clause (4) of Schedule 
eile Benares Hindu University Act, that 

mmittees appointed by the Hindu Univer- 


sity Society shall continue to maintain and 
manage the different institutions entrusted to 


them as before. 

«x 
Owing to the heavy duties in connection 
with the laying of the Foundation Stone of the 
Benares Hindu University, for which arrange- 
ments had been begun months before-hand, the 
annual function at the College Hall, viz., the 
celebration of the College anniversary was not 
performed this year. The Headmaster of the 
School, Dr. I. J. S. Taraporevala, however, did 
not allow the academical year to close without 
giving his students the joy of a holiday and at 
least 2 semi-public award of prizes. So he held 
an informal meeting at’ the School Hall on 
Tuesday, the 25th April when he delivered a 
short address to the students, after which Mrs. 
Taraporevala distributed the prizes to the happy 
winners. We congratulate the Headmaster on 

his enterprize and success, 


se 

The next few months are likely to see a 
few more Universities established or about to be 
established in India. The Government has 
already sanctioned an University for Mysore, . 
and we learn that arrangements are being made 
to start itin July. The Lieutenant-Governor 
of Behar and Orissa has announced to his Legis- 
lative Council that the sanction of the Secretary 
of State for India has been received for the open- 
ing of a Provincial University in Behar on the 
lines of the Allahabad University. The impor- 
tant province of Burma also expects ta have 
an University of its own. Our Muslim bro- 
thers seem now to have decided’ to accept the 
terms offered to the Hindu University for their : 
own projected institution. While on this sub- 
ject let us mot forget the bold venture of 
Prof. Karve who hopes to start his Women’s 
University in June. So we confidently “expect 
to have twice as may Universities in the near 
future as we possess to-day. Welcome to one 
and all, a a 


x . 
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THE PAST GENESIS AND THE FUT! 
ORGANISATION OF THE HINDU 
UNIVERSITY. 


The idea of a College at Benares, to be 
managed by a non-official body, because of the 
insufficiency and unsuitability in many respects 
of the official system of education, was discussed 
among the leading citizens of that town in 
1891—92. It took shape as the Central Hindu 
College on 7th July 1898, with Mrs. Annie 
Besant as President, Babu Upendranath Basu as 
Vice-President, Babu Govinda Das as its first 
Secretary, and Dr. Arthur Richardson as its 
first Principal. The proposal to establish a Hindu 
University was started in 1904, and a prospectus 
was published in 1905 by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya. On 28th November 1911, the 
Hindu University Society was formed and 
registered at Allahabad, with Dr. Sundarlal as 
Secretary and Maharaja Rameshwara. Sinha of 
Darbhanga as President. After the usual deli- 
berations and discussions, oral and by corres- 
pondence, and by that lapse of time which is 
necessary for the ripening of the perfect fruit of 
wisdom, the Government of India and the 
H. U.S. artived at a common understanding. 
The press communique, issued by the H. U.S. 
Committee of Management, and published in the 
Leader of 22nd January 1915, outlined the 
scheme generally agreed upon, and embodied, 
later, in the Draft Bill, Statutes and Regulations 
which were formally passed for submission to 
the Government, at the special meeting of the 
H. U. S. held in the C. H. C. on 30th January 
1915. Matters progressed rapidly _ thereafter. 
The Benares Hindu University Bill was moyed 
in the Imperial Council at Delhi in March 191 5. 
It was introduced by Sir Harcourt Butler, the 


‘ ber 1915, the Bill was passed into law. 


Education Member, with a speech which was 
inspired throughout by good will, and in places, 


by even a fine enthusiasm. In May 1915, the. 


Statutes and Regulations were further discussed 
and revised, though informally, at Simla, bet- 
ween the officiating Education Member and a 
Sub-Committee of the H. U.S. On 1st Octo- 
On 4th 
February 1916, the Foundation Stone of the 
permanent Home of the Hindu University was 
laid well and truly by the benevolent hands of 
Lord Hardinge, on the bank of the Ganga, in 


-Kashi, with the witness and support of a gather- 


ing of princes and people such as lias seldom 
come together in India for such a purpose. 
Fourteen Ruling Chiefs, four Provincial Gover- 
nors, some twenty titular Rajas, Maharajas and 
Nawabs, some five hundred of the most eminent 


men in the land, men of learning and science,: 


of high office, of distinguished public work, and 
of wealth and position, as many large donors 
to the H. U. Funds, as many teachers of various 
grades, some two thousand representative stu- 
dents from local and distant Schools and Colleges 
and Pathashalas, and about three thousand mem- 
bers of the general public attested the Cere- 
mony. Finally, some twelve hundred -acres are 
in Course of acquisition for the coming buildings, 
grounds and experimental farms and gardens 
etc., and the Benares Hindu University Act has 
been brought into force from 1st April, 1916, 
though for some technical purposes only as yet- 

All this has been done. But something re- 
mains to be done—something which is even more 
important than all that has been done, For 


“ate 


“oe 
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ORGANISATION OF THE HINDU UNIVERSITY 


does not the Smskyt verse say that it is better 
that the son be not born at all than that he 


" should grow up ill? 


The Aims and Objects of the Hindu Uni- 
versity, and the methods by which they are to 
be realised, that is to say, the organisation of 
these yet remain to be defined 





the University 
clearly, Love, unreasoning passion, creates ; as 
Hate, again 
Reason only helps to guide and govern and 
regulate the results and seeks to preserve by 


Every birth—of an 


unreasoning passion, destroys ; 


means of law and order. 
individual, a nation, an institution, and a Uni- 
versity—is the result of a surge of sentiment. 
Yet, if the new life is to live and to grow, and 
to do so healthily, there must be Reason guiding 
it from somewhere, both before and after. 
Brahma, the Creator, succeeds with his Srshti,’ 
because he is himself the progeny of Vishnu, 
the Preserver, who is constantly within reach 
to set things right whenever they tend to go 
wrong. j 

The Hindu University has come to birth, 
out of the love of the Soul of the Hindu people 
for its traditional culture-civilisation and the 
passionate wish not to let die its vital-essence ; but 
its home, its nurses, its trainers and its future 
vocation in life—these have yet to be thought 
out,planned, arranged and provided for definitely ! 
The Vishnu who was ‘sleeping’ in the nebulous 
Ocean of milk, when Brahma budded “off 
from him and appeared above the surface of the 
waters of space seated on a Sun-lotus ; the dim 
Monitions and ‘instincts of Sutratmic self-pre- 
“stvation which were themselves sub-conscious 


When they caused the H. U. scheme to emerge © 


abi : 

t Ove the threshold of consciousness of the 
0 . : 
mmunity—these have to awake and arise and | 
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show themselves in clear and strong shape and 
help to protect the new body from the demons, 
Madhu and Kaitabha, erroneous ‘likes and dis- 
likes’, the taking up of wrong though ‘honied’ 
ideals and the ‘angry’ rejection of good ones 
though more laborious. 

In this connection it is useful to bear in 
mind the lesson provided by the history of the 
Central Hindu College. 
sure of circumstances, the dead-weight of exist- 
ing conditions, official as well as popular, and 


Because of the pres- 


because it was a ifirst effort, on a- very small 
scale, it has not succeeded in setting a clear 
example of how to cure all the insufficiency and 
unsuitability of the official system of education, 
referred to above, as its founders and promoters 
wished it todo. Butthe effort has been far 
from vain. The plasm of an individuality has 
been formed, a tone has been created, a spirit 
developed, and a respect for genuine Hinduism 
aroused, which makes the C. H. C. a fit nucleus 
for the H. U., which is the next greater effort, 
on a much larger scale, of the educational dis- 
content of the Hindu community to cure itself. 
In order that it may do so more effectively, 
action, should be more clear-visioned now than 
was possible then. 

So far as the external form of administration 
of the University is concerned, the Govern- 


ment seem to have reserved to themselves only 
- certain visitorial, inspectorial and emergency 


powers of advising and correcting and to have 
left the daily administration, appointments, cur- 
ricula, the subjects to be taught etc., in short 
all the organisation, to the University authorities 
proper, viz., the University Court consisting of — 
Hindus, the Chancellor, the Pro-Chancellor, th 
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the Council, the Senate (to which a small percen- 
tage of members will be nominated by the Govern- 
Ment) and the Syndicate. So far, so good, | 

But the problem now is, how should these 

powers of initiative and organisation, given to 
the Governing Body, be exercised—in order 
successfully to renovate the tree of Sanatana 
Vaidika Dharma and help on the progress of the 
community in every respect—as the shlokas of 
the Copper-plate that reposes beneath the Founda- 
tion Stone promise ? 

Hinduism had its own system of education 
for thousands of years—or at least hundreds, by 
the calculations of even the most ‘short-seeing’ 
orientalists ; and on the basis of the knowledge 
gathered and spread by that system, it built up that 
culture-civilisation which is indicated by the word 
Hindu—with its Organisation of Society into the 
four great vocational—classes of thinkers, soldiers, 
merchants and workmen ; its planning out of the 
individual life into the successive Stages of stu- 
dent, family-man, publicist and ascetic, in accor- 
dance with the four goals of life, viz., virtue, 
profit, pleasure and salvation ; its ordering of 

Law, Science, Art and Philosophy as servants of 
life 5 its Niti-politics, Its Vaidyaka 


medicine, its 
Shilpa-artitecture and handicraft, 


its Rasdyana- 


_ chemistry; its agricultural villages, its industrial 
towns, its intellectual Cities, its political, educa-- 


tional and “religious capitals wherein the great 
and the mighty of the land gathered in the sha- 
dow of the Temples of the One God of myriad 
names and forms, and put aside their pride and 
their rivalry, and in humility of Spirit, before the 
King of Kings, took counsel together for the 
welfare of all their peoples ; its parks and palaces, 
schools of art, forts and temples, monuments and 
mausolea, udyanas, viharas, kridashailas, sapta- 


_ least resistance, 


bhaumas, kala-grhas, durgas, deva-mandiras and 
chaityas ; its Universities and Colleges and edu- 
cational homes and hospitals, vidyapithas, patha- 
shalas, chatushpathis, gurukulas and chikitsalayas; 
its periodic utsavas and festivals and conferences 5 
its tirtha-yatras and pilgrimages ; its morning and 
evening ‘prayers and Sandhya-vandanas; its work 
and its play which was the reason for that work; 
its ways ot speaking and dressing and eating and 
drinking ; its worldliness and other-worldliness, 
its raja and praja, ‘beneficent’ and patriarchal 
Sovereign and ‘filial’ People, owing and giving 
not only loyalty but love to each other 3 its sa- 
chivas and rashtra, ministry and state ; its science 
and philosophy, its poetry and romance, its earth- 
ly industries and its heavenly aspirations—in 
short its system of physics, superphysics and me- 
taphysics, its synthesis of body, soul and spirit. 
This peculiar culture and civilisation of 
Hinduism—how much of it js essential and ought 
to be studiously retained, how much of it is less 
important and may be safely changed—for a 


, change has come upon the land and the people, 


within the last fifty years, which cannot be and 
need not be altogether avoided 3 what is the best 
way of bringing about the readjustment, how can 
the Hindu University best do its part in the work 
with an altogether new or @ renovated old 
system of education; in what way should it be 
organised and conducted in order to do so effect- 
ively ; or whether the workers of the H. U. 
should not trouble their heads at all about these 
large questions, but should flow with the stream 
on the currents of kismet’ taking the lines of 
t. é.) of imitating existing pat- 
terns, and leaving it to other agents of Provi- 
dence, or to Chance, or whatever else it be, to 
shape the national destiny (in which case, why 
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bother about a separate non-official. University at 
all ? )—these are the problems that have to be 
comprehensively : dealt’ with, 

And they can be dealt with satisfactorily 
only by a veritable of Elders who 
should combine in themselves knowledge and 
experience of both the old and the new, the 
and should be able to 


Council 


eastern and the western, 
judge and appreciate the good and the bad 
features of both, and who should sit own at one 
place (Benares preferably, for obvious reasons), 
and make it their sole business to think out in 
detail the ideals, the» aims, the goals which the 
H. U. should set before itself, and the methods, 
the ways and the means by. which they can be 
tealised. 

The Hon’ble Pt. 
viya, “the prime instrument of the Oversoul,” 
in this particular stirring of the. national life, 
has endeavoured to state these in his pamphlet, 
published in 1910 or 1911, on “The Hindu 
University of Benares—why it is wanted and 
The pamphlet is full of the 
most valuable information and suggestions, and 


-what it aims at’’. 


forms an excellent basis for the working out of 
a definitely organised scheme which would 
enable the several departments of the Univer- 


Madan Mohan Mala- 
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sity to subserve with definite purpose the correspond- 
ing several departments of the national life. For 
such ought to be the governing principle of every 
scheme of public education ; and we say it 
without fear of contradiction, that that Govern- 
ment is disloyal to its people, that Education 

Department or smaller educational authority is 
not worth its salt, which does not honestly 

endeavour with all its might to realise the ideal 

that every educable youth within its jurisdiction 

shall have an opportunity of receiving an educa- 

tion, and an education which will fit that youth 

for a vocation suited to his natural aptitudes ; 

in the older words, that every youth with the 
possibility of the ‘second birth’ in him, shall be 
passed through the sacrament of Upanayana, 

and be given the ‘second birth,’ into self-know- 
ledge as well as one or other of the three main 
vocational classes. : 

A note of suggestions for a scheme of organi-~ 
sation of the H. U. is appended, as a mere basis for 
discussion, in the absence of any other. Sanskrt 
words, phrases and texts have been quoted, though 
sparingly, to indicate how there are points of - 
contact between eastern and western ‘ideas, and 
how the important elements of both may be 


interwoven in practice. BuaGavan Das. 


Norg on Tar ORGANISATION oF THE Hinou UNIVERSITY GENERALLY AND OF ITS 
SaMskrtT DgPARTMENT IN PARTICULAR. : 


. General Principles :-— 
te An educational institution, a University, 
‘is a means to train its alumni, 7. ¢., to cultivate 
and civilise their minds and bodies, sO as to 
emble them to attain “ happiness here and here- 


-after,”? individually and communally. 


Segeaitearaaerg: FAA: | 
/ i Vaisheshika. Sutras. 
2 


. 


tices, conforming more or less co 


war acata Itt: | AZ. Bh. 
To secure “the greatest happiness of the — 


greatest number” is a near modern phrase.) 


(2) A people’s culture-civilisation is made 


up of (i) a body of knowledge and beliefs, it 3 
a group of ideals and aspirations conn a 
therewith, and (iii) a set’ of customs 
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the knowledge and beliefs, and intended to rea- 
lise the ideals and aspirations, 


(This culture-civilisation manifests itself in 
and governs all the departments of that people’s 
life, social conventions, ceremonials, manners 
and morals, ways of speech, ways of living, 
dietary, dress, architecture, fine arts, 
arrangements, 


domestic 
€conomic organisation, ways of 
kinds of trade, 
professions and 


business, religious observan- 


ces, vocations, methods of 
government, political and military institutions, 
relations with other peoples, etc.; briefly, its 


intellectual, emotional and actional life. 


BOSATAR TH: a UT ae sy 1) 
() As every individual has his distinguish- 
ing character on a small scale, so every people 
has its peculiar culture-civilisation on a large 
scale, in keeping with its congenital psycho- 
physical constitution and natural environment, 
along the lines of which alone it can best attain 
happiness here and hereafter, and by wren- 
ching away from which to Copy another blindly, 
it runs danger of disease and death. 

(Waa waa: Giz 5 AC Saar fra: 

1 UIcea: ga: Manu.) 

(2) If the word « culture ’ may be said to 
indicate the more subjective aspect of the total 
life of an Organised people, and the word “ci~ 
vilisation’? its more objective features, the cul- 
ture of Hinduism may be characterised as 
predominantly ‘spiritual ? (philosophical, ideal- 
Stic, religious, taking more account of the 
subtler worlds than of this}, and its Civilisation 
as Predominantly ‘agricultural’ (and, subor- 
dinately, pastoral and commercial) j 
from material and mechanical cul 
stions, 


n distinction 
Cure-civilisa- 
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( Tara: Gar: BAS s sia | 

HIT cAargysay | ) 

(e) Looking at world-conditions today, in 
general, and India’s biological, climatic, physical 
and geographical conditions, in particular, it 
appears desirable that the culture-civilisation of 
India should continue to remain, and to be 
developed more fully and strongly as, spiritual- 
agricultural, as symbolised by the worship of the 
milch-cow and the plough-bull and the true 
Brahmana (by vocation, 
by mere birth). 

( rareafgaretie ) 

But this spiritual-agricultural culture-civilisa- 
tion should include, as sub-servient and sup- 
porting factor, a strong element of mechanical 
industry also, though of the cottage-and-hand-~ 
machine type rather than that of the “huge : 
factory, except for State-purposes. 


not the nominal one 


(In the real living competitions of partial 
decentralisation versys over-centralisation, indivi- 
mental rigidity, small, 
Machines versys large ones, the latter seem to be 


losing their unquestioned Supremacy even in the . 
West, and the former to b 


front, in not only the indus 


dual elasticity versus regi 


© again coming to the 


seems to be specially dangerous, and Manu has 
laid down, for far-reaching and deep-lying 


ee that Tate... fealesdtat...a qlaast- 
TIM... HRAES... Saga “The destruction 
of cattle, and of forests, 


the working of large 
machinery, 


and materialistic views of life are 


sins which lead to eyer Sreater sins.”) 


(f) The finest aspects of Hindu culture- 
Civilisation; its results and its Sources, are embo- 
died ‘in Samskrt learning and literature, It is 


e. 
\ 





er ny | 
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desirable therefore to revive, strengthen, purify 
and develop the latter, in order to vivify and 
restore the former, in such a manner as to be not 
only not inconsistent with, but to facilitate the 
assimilation of, the finest elements of western 
culture-civilisation also, though always as sub- 
ordinated to the vital principles of the Hindu 
And, 
desirable that side by side with the study of 


culture-civilisation. therefore, .it is 

Samskrt learning and literature should go train- 

ing in European science and mechanical art 

also. 

(feat taradt Farak tag guitar 

ratererca a feat aaranst ada: | 
Manu. 


(“ For marriage, for gems, for science, good 
laws, secrets of health, noble utterances, and 
arts and crafts of all kinds, men should go far 
afield, and get the best they can from any and 
every place.’’) : 

(g) The Hindu University should purposefully, 
with open eyes, prepare its alumni for ‘prosperous 
vocation’ here ( aIeazq: ) and for ‘salvation ’ 
hereafter (fa: 3qaqqz) in accord with the ac- 
cepted national culture-civilisation, in such a 
manner that the two may, by loving action and 
reaction, ever promote the interests and further 
the Prosperity of each other. It should not 
Content itself with providing ‘intellectual’ pur- 
Suits and degrees, such as are becoming more and 
More:sterile, idle and useless, and mostly only en-. 
“ncourage ‘living by one’s wits’ of the undesir- 


: able Kind, but should povide purposeful vacationg/ 


Intellectual pursuits. and vocational certificates 


Walifying for engagement in specifically pro- 
Active and useful labor. 


Sat AAU arg aca Ia TANT | 


Tet FATT. 4 eA 
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wa eaters cag ya aur wag” i 
Ps Manu, 

Weara g fvar gaiedat are saad I 
Vajnavalkya.) 

(4) The main lines of vocation are (i) intel- 
lectual, (ii) administrative, and (iii) industrial, or, 
in terms of the sociologists, (i) educative, (ii) re- 
gulative, and (iii) sustentative, in correspondence 
with the three main functions of the mind, the 
three types of men (i) of thought, (ii) of action, 
and (iii) of feeling, and the three factors of cul- 
ture-civilisation mentioned above. 

(AEATAM AMAT Cte... STSATAT 
CATT cc........ aH etc. Manu.) 

(i) The special remunerations for the three 
main vocations are honor, power and wealth, 
respectively, over and above’ healthy fooding, 
clothing and housing for all these as well as the 
fourth class, of ‘unskilled laborer’, ’ 

MAA AA AA... TTF ATA | 
TATA WAT Beas... CP eat qersiay tl 
(adapted from Shutra Niti) 

‘c) “Plain living and high thinking” is 
better suited for the éndividual in India, than 
the opposite way; though fud/ic institutions, es- 
pecially true Temples of Religious Learning and 


- Art and [ndustry should be as wealthy as possi- 


ble. 


(Freatia @ are | Manu.) 
Il. Methods:— 
(a) Corresponding to the aspects, of spiti- _ 


tuai culture and agricultural (and, subordi- “: 


nately, pastoral and industrial) civilisation, ta 
soul and body in short, we have the. p 
division of the studies that prepare and 
and minister to the two, into 
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(& faa aieasa eer Farge sl Mundata; 


a reflection of which we may see in the ‘divini- 
ties’ and the ‘humanities’ of the Latin learning 
of the Middle Ages of Europe.) 
The former takes on the name of ALAM, 
and the latter becomes sub-divided into THM, 
WAU, and AMAT, for the practical 
purpose of subserving the four goals of human 
life, viz., I, The Summum Bonum, the final 
one, of Salvation, fa: Spare, Atq:, 2nd; II, the 
preliminary one, of WATT, Prosperity, in its 
triple aspect of (a) worldly joys and vital powers, 
®la:, enriched, enhanced and refined by (é) 
wealth and possessions of all kinds, syxys, regulated 
and guarded by (<) Law, righteousness and honor, 
wHt:. 

(These three correspond to the three factors 
of our culture-civilisation, the three Faculties of 
the mind, the types of men etc., mentioned 

_ before. arg: is the ‘motional element of ideals 
and aspirations, and the appurtenant fine Arts; 
Wy: is the product of the action of human beings 
upon the stores of nature, under the guidance of 
Science applied to the manifold service of life; 
and wq: is knowledge regulating the action of 
human beings upon each other and upon other 
living beings.) ; 

The Samskrt side of the H. U. might there- 
fore be divided into four Main Departments or 
Faculties: — 

CE Moksha-shastta-vibhaga, (The Faculty 
of the highest practical Theology, of the 
Science of Salvation), : 

(ii) ‘Dharma-shastra-vibhaga (The Faculty of 

' Law, human as well as divine, regula- 
ting life in this as well as other worlds), 

(iii) Artha-shastra-vibhaga (The Facutty 
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‘Science in application to the service of 
life,’ the Science of Wealth, wellness, 
welfare, generally), and 
(iv) Kala-shastra-vibhaga (The Faculty of Arts 
and Refinements. Kama-Shastra- 
vibhaga would be the strictly correct 
technical name, but is liable to mis- 
understanding.) 
( gasgatrs Sa arateara o | 
wad a faad @ fatae aa Sita 
area Hae Brat ata @ feat: 1 
MUTA AIA Hes Aa Arey PATA UI 
Manu, 
In modern times, the ‘divinities’? of the 
School-men have taken shape as ‘Theology’, 
and their ‘humanities’ have, under the instinctive 
compulsion of the three functions of our niental 
life, become subdivided. into Arts, Science and 
Law, i.¢, ‘humanities proper’, ‘realities’ and 
‘legalities’ or ‘moralities’.. But the words Theo-: 
logy, Arts, Science, and Law are less appropriate, 
less practical, and more likely to give rise to fal- 
lacious notions as to comparative importance, 
than the Samskrt names, because these English 
names give prominence to the means rather than 
to the Ends of life, as the Samskrt ones de- 
liberately and purposefully do.) 


(2) Moksha-shastra-vibhaga (the Faculty of 
Theology) should give instruction primarily in 
the Jnana-Kanda of the Vedas, i. ¢., the 
Upanishats, and the six recognised Samskrt 
Darshanas, and, Secondarily, and as a means to 
the better understanding and appreciation of 
these, in the other Darshanas and ‘religious 
systems of India, as well as in the religions 
and philosophies of other countries, and in all 
psychology and psychical science, « 





Se a Eee 
: s ’ 
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SUAIT:, TeTaatia, weagaaa, vkeT- 


mag, tarageartreataraarrace:, . 


qanarariy araararay aT TaTTT=AT- 
ARGU | 

The governing aim of this Faculty should 
be to educate its students to (a) see how the 
laws and facts of Metaphysic and Psychology, 
RAAT, WeAAaaT, underlie and govern all 
other laws and facts of all other Sciences and 
Arts, and (4) to apply them for the purpose of 
synthesising and co-ordinating the different 
branches of knowiedge and the different depart- 
ments of the communal life and reconciling all 
differences everywhere. The best almuni of 
this department would grow into the Elders of 
the people, the highest legislators and statesmen. 
(a aalaat aaarsasaagia sasqara 

TE | Mundaka. ; 
sana farat az: wazaraas Ul 
wsiisat cra qeateqad Nl Gitd. 
Alva VS Use A dzageaaag = | 
aastanare at Acarefazsta Wl Aanu. 

Even modern writers are beginning to realise 


this. Thus: “True religion is the sublimed . 


essence of the knowledge of the highest things’ 
in this world.” B. Moore, The Origin and 
Nature of Life, H. U. L.. And “The aim of 
Science is the description of facts; the aim of 
Philosophy their interpretation. There is much 
need for Metaphysic to function as a sublime 
Logic, testing the completeness and consistency 
of scientific description......” J.. A. Thomson, 
, 4n Introduction to Science, H. U. L.) 

(c) Kala-shastra-vibhaga , (the Faculty of 
Arts) should help to develope and teach Grammar, 
Philology, Language, Literature,  Prosody, 
Rhetoric, Methodology, Criticism, Logic, History, 
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Archeology, Political Science, Civics, Sociology, 
Geography, Cosmography, Astrology, etc., and 
the Principles of all the Fine Arts and Accom- 
plishments. It should also have halls 
laboratories for practical demostration and experi- 
ment. 

Wear, Hedi, saracay, ea, wear, 
SAAT ATIA:, FU A , RET MICA, 
MINT: TZIS:, Hae: Aeeitherer 
(Fara:), Uae, arAsaw etc. 

(VaTAT Treat -arearHcat Tar |) 

The guiding purpose here should be to fit 
the student to promote the refinements of the 
individual and communal life and enhance its 
vital powers and skill. 

(@) Artha-shastra-vibhaga (the Faculty of 
Science) should be subdivided into four Facul- 


and 


ties s<— 

(i) Kyshi-goraksha-vibhaga, or the Faculty of 
Agriculture, which should include theoretical and 
practical instruction in Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Sericulture, Botany, Zoology (with special 
reference to domestic animals), Physiography, 
Meteorology, etc. 

HAAM, AALTAMAA, RMR THS 
fat, ACTTITMIAA, YUMA , MAAa ete. 

(ii) Varta-vibhaga, the Faculty of Commerce, 
giving theoretical and practical instruction in 
Economics, Commercial Geography, GEO- 
LOGY AND MINERALOGY, Industries, etc. 

amend, FerTtA, aryoaferat, 
cata, aUsaasaad, ATTA, 
aan ene” FF! : PRB REs 
(iii) Shilpa-vibhaga, the Faculty of Engineer 
ing—Civil, Machnical, Electrical, etc. giving 
theoretical and practical instruction in Mathe- gee. 
matics in all its branches, Physicsin all branches, 
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Astronomy, Building and Architecture, Mechani- 
cal appliances of peace and war, etc. : 

VHS: MeNwae:, raqarizy, TaRya- 
WNL TATRA TOR, AT. IAA, sarfara, 
BAe aiqaw etc. 

(iv) Ayurveda-vibhaga, the Faculty of Me- 
dicine, giving theoretical and practical instruction 
in Medicinal Science in all its branches, especially 
the Laws of Hygiene and Sanitation, and in Bio- 
logy, Physiology, Anatomy, Chemistry, Psycho- 
Physics, Psychology etc. 

TAA: MTA: Malang, ferutrarg- 
wal, TeaaETa, RSaraaTy , TCT, 
wINTaTaT, aiutatrenrd, TAATSTA, 
LaTaAAT etc. 

Laboratories, Demonstration-places, Experi- 
mental Farms, Botanical Gardens etc., should 
be attached to the Colleges of these Faculties, 

The governing aim of this whole Artha- 
Shastra-Vibhiga should be to train its students 
to enhance ths health and wealth of the commu- 
nity. : 

(e). Dharma-Shastra-Vibhaga, (the Faculty 
of Law), should teach Ethics, Law and Juris- 
prudence, Ritualistic and Ceremonial Procedure, 
the Science and Att of Social Conventions, the 
Rules of Sacraments and Superphysical and 
Spiritual Purifications, etc, 


START: eageres:, 

Seilter: staraea, Meare, Seer, 

Sati winter, afeaine: on 

. Cae: wale: Sq eq | framers: | 

| Saegits UTS: Rreang adeq WAU | 

7a : (AZanu) 
The guiding aim of this Department should 

be tofit its alumnj £0 regulate the mutual re- 

__ lations of human beings so as ver to enhance 


harmonious co-operation between them, Safe. 


guarding individual freedom and initiative by 


avoiding over-regimentation, on the one hand, and 
peventing waste through unrestricted competj- 
tion and too great lack of organisation, on the 
other; to promote the organic vitality of the 
community which ‘holds together’ and “binds 
together’ the individuals, (aa: TWA, Law 
from legere, to bind); and ever to enhance the 
honor and dignity of the community, 

(The presiding deity of the Moksha-shastra- 
vibhaga may be said to be Parama-vidya, and 
its worshippers all the really twice-born 3 of the 
Dharma-shastra-vibhaga, Gird-Sarasvati and 
Persons of the Brahmana-and-Kshattriya voca- 
tions ; of the Kala-shastra-vibhaga, Gauri- 
Durga and the Kshattriya-and-Vaishya voca- 
tions ; of the Artha-Shastra-vibhaga, Shri- 
Lakshmi and the Vaishya-and-Shidra-voca- 
tions—and this too, only Principally, inever ex 
clusively,) 


(Parsi at anadr gear fe afar) 
Darga-Saptashati ) 
The following more Particular methods 


may also be Suggested :_ 


(t) A graded scheme of professorial staff 
should be framed with reasonable subsistence 
salaries besides free quarters, as far as possible: 

(g) Standing for standing ( in years of age 
and service ) and Stade for grade, the Pandit- 
Professors of the Samskrt side should take rank 
with the Professors of the English side, en- 
tirely Irrespective of amount of salary. 


(hb) Hours Of teaching should be in the 


forenoon, and if Possible, also in the afternoon, 


or rather, evening, after the sun-set Sandhya. 
This should be possible with the _ residential 


=. 
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system. It is most in accord with the old 
ways of living, old traditions, climatic condi- 
tions and requirements of health and hygiene. 
The hours should vary, within limits, with 
the seasons, and should not exceed four in 
the forenoon. 

(i) The holidays should be short and fre- 
quent, rather than long and at long 
intervals, 

(j) Sandhya-observance, religious instruc- 
tion, and games and physical exercises which 
help the acquisition of useful physical accom- 
plishments, should be compulsory. 

(h) English should be a compulsory sec- 
ond ‘language and, at the same time, for class 
instruction, the teachers should employ the 
vernaculars as far as possible.” 

(i) Special allowances, beside the grade 
pay, should be given to Pandit-Professors who 
acquire sufficient English to be able to make 
use of English books related to their subjects 
and to help their students to comparative study 
of the Samskrt and the English ideas, on the 
subjects. 

(j) Scholarships should be provided for 
English-knowing vidyarthis. 

(k) Fellowships should be instituted to en- 
Courage the composition of new works, preferably 
in ‘the vernaculars, embodying the results of 
Comparative study of Samskrt and English ideas, 
insuch a manneras to advance practica: knowledge 
en any given subject in accordance with the 
Siding aims of the several Faculties above stated. 
a Artha-shastra-vibhaga, ‘and there too, the 

Partments of Agriculture and of Geology and 
Meralogy, should be particularly encouraged, 
Pe, ( aiatt g far ) . 

€ scheme of F- aculties or Departments 


more effectively ; and they 
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outlined above will obviously take a long time 
to realise fully.” Even a hundred Colleges, a. 
hundred hundred Professors, and a hundred 
thousand students would barely meet the 
demands of the specialised sub-divisions of each 
main science, and the requirements of a great 
nation’s manifold life. But the foundations 
might be laid correctly now. And in building up 
the Institution the workers have to bear in mind 
what the nature of the vital seed of the 
Hi SUFesis emslihenn Heian gitthe attempt of 
FEnglish-knowing Hindus, able to take account 
of world-conditions* in all departments of 
life and to compare the merits and demerits of 
both the Eastern and the Western culture- 
civilisations with understanding, ‘to revive, 
strengthen and “utilise. Sanskrit learning, for 
the preservation, restoration and further de- 
velopment of all that is best, highest, most 
rational and most suitable in the Hindu culture- 
civilisation. The vital force which will make 
the Institution grow must, therefore, for long, 
continue to come from the same class of work- 
ers. This is natural and reasonable also. 
The younger inherits and utilises the possessions 

of the older ; not the latter the former’s. 

Those who know Samskrt only are not to-day, 

by themselves, able to help the great cause, for 

various well-known reasons. They have given 

up touch with the restless everyday world 

around and age has caused their grip upon 

world-problems to weaken somewhat, But — 
they, can place their precious learning, the 


powerful weapon for subduing these problems 


and bringing them under control, in the hands — 
of the new generation which is in touch 
both sides, and can therefore wield the 


can give 
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blessings which would be more powerful than 
the learning, because giving heart to the new 
workers. 

The Occidental side of the H. U. which 
should be planned out on the same main lines 
as the Orienta:, would therefore, if the above 
views are true, for long have to take the lead 
and use and, so to say, ‘exploit’ the Oriental 
side as a Reference Library, a place of research, 
amine to dig gems out from ; the endeavor 
being all the time to so encourage Samskrt 
learning in the Occidental side ( where Samskrt 
should be made a compulsory second language 
for every course which includes a second lan- 
guage )and Enelish learning in the Oriental 
side, that, some day, inthe future, the two may 
so to say, coalesce and coincide into one. 

Bearing this in mind, we may sketch out 
for the immediate present, the following ways 

and means :— 

(1) The Ranavira Samskrt Pathshala has 
about Rs. 500/- per month already. The Maha- 
_taja of Alwar is generously giving Rs.1000/- 
p, M. for five years. The general funds 
of the H. U. might provide another Rs. x 500]- 
P. M. at least. This would give a total of 
Rs. 3000/- p, m. With this, some 21 Professors- 
Upadhyayas with reasonable subsistence allow- 
ance (saraaH), (besides special’ allowance, for 
adequate knowledge of English), and seven 

Dean-Acharyas should be distributed between 
_ the seven Faculties. 112 senior vidyarthis, who 
show special diligence in English as well as 
Samskrt, should be given scholarships (afa:), 
gid be divided between the Faculties, Monitors 
and prefects (Sq3yg: and BeaMtar) might 
be appointed from among these with some extra 
allowances. 14 Fellowships /2 for each faculty), 
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might be instituted, for post-graduate students 
of either side with a knowledge, equal’ to the 
graduation-level of the main language..of the 
other side. These Fellows would act as Readers 
and Lecturers ( 3e: and @itnt ) and, would 
be expected to do research work and comparative 
study and to embody the results in theses and 
monographs of a practica: nature, such as would 
tend to work out the General Principles of the 
Hindu University and advance the special aims 
of the several Faculties. The office establishment 
would take up some money, and could be work- 
ed by the Senior Dean, assisted by the Senior 
Fellow. 
and ‘also speciai laboratory expenses (in the 
Faculty of Medicine chiefly) would also have 
to be provided for. 

The Library would be provided by the 
Occidental side, if this could be done conveni- 
ently ; otherwise, the Samskrt side must have 
its own and Rs, 200/- p. m. at least for books 
and staff must be used up for it. 

The Laboratories, Farms etc., of the Occi- 
dental side should be utilised by the Oriental side, 
as far as possible, students of either side being 
encouraged to attend lectures and demonstra- 


Miscellaneous items and contingencies 


tions in the other, on the inter-collegiate plan. 


Thesum of Rs. 3000/-P. m. seems to be 
ludicrously inadequate for equipping an Orien- 
tal Department with seven Faculties and so 
many Pandits, Fellows, Scholars etc., as men- 
tioned above. This cannot but be so to eyes 
accustomed to the ‘high living” of western edu- 
cational institutions. But India can not now 
afford marble halls and palaces for educating its 


children in ; nor can it provide luxurious sala- + 


ries for their teachers, We must cut the coat 
according to the cloth. Tirst bread, and then 


4 


y 
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when there is more money available, most certainly 
ornaments. Moreover, those who know inti- 
mately the ways of the Pandits and their vidyar- 
this, will understand that the older educational 
methods are inherently inexpensive, in accordance 
with the whole spirit of Hinduism, and require 
very little apparatus for the sciences that they 
have to impart. Also, ‘the simple life’ can be 
made consistent with the highest self-respect and 
dignity, / only the public, for whom and amongst 
whom the men of learning have to work, will 
recognise, as a definite principle, that to pay the 
Teachers with honor is better than to pay them 
with /arge salaries—better for purposes of national 
economy .as well as for purposes of national 


morals ; for it lightens the burden of the 


_ ‘tax-payer’ and puts a finer ideal of the self- 
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denying and strenuous life, of the spirit of high 

aspiration, before the younger generation. We. 
have to revive and preserve that spirit in the 

Oriental Department, surely ; and, if possible, 

spread it from that to the Occidental Depart- 

ment also, 

In this way would be created a Hindu 
University atmosphere of mental and moral 
light and.life-breath and sapful warmth, in the 
envelopment of which the noble tree of Sanatana 
Dharma with all its many branches of typical 
Hindu culture-civilisation would sprout afresh 
in the fertile virgin soil of the soul of the 
younger generation, for the greater service and 
honor and glory of God, the Motherland and 
the Empire. 5 

es Buacavan Das, 


ORISSA AND HER REMAINS, ANCIENT AND 
MEDIAEVAL: A CRITICAL STUDY. 
(II) Historicat Srupy ( Continued from page ror. ) 
(iv) Buddhism and Caste ( Continued ) 


(5) Buddha as Upholder of ancient Law -and 
Tradition. 

We have shewn that the Buddhist house- 
holders or lay-believers in Buddha’s time quite 
accepted and paid allegiance to caste in their 
daily lives, notwithstanding their partiality to 
the new religious ideals placed before them. 
But the further question remains. Though not 
actually engaged in a propaganda against the 
Mstitution of caste, did not Buddha when occa- 
sion arose and advice was solicited from him, 
SxPress views and opinions which definitely 
indicated that at heart he had ranged himself 
*Sainst the social arrangements of the time, and 
Notably against caste ? , To this our answer 


3 


would be an emphatic No. For we shall be 
able to show that on the few occasions when 
his advice was sought by householders, or when 
directions were to be given by the Master to the 
members of his order in respect of social matters 
—he lent himself to no reformer’s views, but 
definitely enlisted hiniself on the side of ancient 
law and tradition. We have established, in a 
previous section, that Buddha’s message was 
spiritual and not social, and that he was concern= 
ed only with the breaking of the earthly fetters 
of the individual, and not with anything that — 
was connected: with the promotion of one’s earthly — 
interests. His natural attitude would, therefc 
be to steer clear of all social problems. — 
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48 pointed out by Mr. J. Campbell Oman, “with 
him there was no special thought of the rights of 
man, the object of Ruddha being to escape from 
the social and political world, not to improve 
it.”38 But although this was so, there is definite 

indication that his sympathy was on the side of 

ancient tradition and custom. 

Thus, while king Ajatasattu of Magadha, 
desiring to attack and conquer the Vaggians sent 
his Brahmana minister to Buddha to ascertain 
what he may be pleased to predict in connec- 
tion with his proposed venture, Buddha is re- 
ported to have obseryed:—‘Sq long, Ananda, as 
the Vaggians meet together (in their public 
assemblies ) in concord, and rise in concord, and 
carry out their undertakings in concord 3 50 long as 
they enact nothing not already established, abrogate 
nothing that has been already enacted, and act in 
accordance with the ancient institutions of the Vag- 
gians as established in Jormer days ; so long as 
they honour and esteem and revere and support 
the Vaggian elders, and hold it a point of duty to 


hearken to their words 3 so long as no woman or 


girl belonging to their clan is detained among 
them by force or abduction 3 So long as they 


honour and esteem and Tevere and support the 


Vaggian shrines in town or country, and allow not 
the proper offerings and ites, as formerly given 
and performed, to fall into disu 
the rightful Protection, 

shall be fully*provided for 
them, so that Arahats from 


etude; so long as . 
defence and support 
the Arahats among 
a distance may enter 


Not to decline but to prosper,??19 


18. Vide Cults, Gy te stiti Thdlie 
1 Campbell Ones A 190 Boies eure ‘stitions of idia—by 


19. Vide Maha-Parinibbina-Sutta Chapt 
erase by Professor T, W, Rhys Davids za his Bes hint 
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The fact of the matter is that so far as his 
mission of spiritual deliverance was concerned, 
Buddha had nothing to do with the question 
of social reformation. 
of his mission did not depend upon the solution 
of social problems. It was from this point of 
view that we must understand him as sanction- 
ing ancient law and tradition, ‘the ancient ins- 
titutions as established in former days.’ . So 
that we may derive from his teachings two 
lessons ; (i) that so far as householders or lay- 
believers were concerned, he would allow them 
to continue in their social practices, ¢, & in 
respect of marriage, according to established 
usage based on caste or birth and lineage. And 
(ii) we expect him to forbid the monks of his 
order from meddling in any way with social: 
questions like those of Marriage, or obtaining 
their livelihood by giving advice on questions of 
Marriage to lay-believers, 2. ¢., Buddhist house- 
holders, 

These inferences are borne out by evidence 
drawn from Buddha’s discourses, quoted below. 
Further, that this interpretation of Buddha’s 
teaching with reference to social problems is 
clearly the right interpretation appears to derive 
confirmation from the 
opinion of a recent Chinese writer Mr. L. K. 
Tao who holds that in China Buddhism, for 
Teasons such as we have indicated, exercised no 
influence whatsoever upon questions of birth 
and marriage. “Buddhism is an ascetic religion. 
It is therefore not unnatural that the marriage 
ceremony was not prescribed by Buddha. In 

fact, Buddha reminded the Bhikkhus ( monks ) 
that they should not give ‘advice touching the 
taking in marriage or the giving in marriage.’ 
There is no trace whatever of the influence of 


& 


The success or otherwise 


following reasoned 


mes 





———_. 


Se 
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Buddhism on the Chinese marriage ceremony, 
which being based on the classical code and on 
remote traditions, has evidences of animism, 
and, perhaps, magic. About birth too Buddhist 
ceremonies are equally silent. thus in birth 
and in marriage, two cardinal points of life’s 
journey, Buddhism has absolutely no discernible 
influence.”’? 

To explain point (i) above we quote the 
“A mbattha Sutta,” where Buddha observed :— 
“Jn the supreme perfection in wisdom and 
righteousness, there is no reference to the ques- 
tion either of birth or of lineage or of the 
pride which says : ‘you are held as worthy as I,’ 
Tt ts 
where the talk is of marrying or of giving in marri- 
age that reference is made to such things as that.””! 
To explain point (ii) we would refer the reader 
to the “Tevigga Sutta,” chapter II, ‘The 
Long Paragraphs of Conduct,” where Buddha 


or ‘you are not held as worthy as I? 


distinctly lays down that it is bad conduct for a 
Shramana, who while living ‘on food provided 
by the faithful continues to gain a livelihood 
by such low arts and such lying practices as 
these: that is to say, by giving advice touching 
the taking in marriage, or the giving in marriage ; 
the forming of alliances or the dissolution of connec- 
tions,” 8¢c.?? 


Thus, Buddha, far from inveighing against 
existing social arrangements, lent himself to the 


20. Vide Village and town Life in China—by Y. K. 
Leong, Ld. B., B. Sc. (Econ.) and L.. K. Tao, B. Sc (Kcon.) 


-1915,p. 119. The extracts taken by us are from the 


chapter on “he Popular Aspect of Chinese Buddhism,” 

Written by Mr. Li. K. Tao. 

he Vide Dialogues of the Buddha, by Prof. T. W. 
Ws Davids ( 1899 ), p. 128, f 


' toe Vide Buddhist Suttas by Prof. 'l. W. Rhys Davids, 


/ 
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support of the existing order by sanctioning 
ancient law and tradition. 


‘ 


(6) Buddha and the Brahmanas. 


Another point which must weigh in an 
examination of Buddha’s attitude towards the 
prevailing social organisation is his relation to 
the Brahmanas, the leaders of Hindu Society. It 
has been thought that Buddha was a vigorous 
opponent’ of Brahmana supremacy, and that by 
his relentless attack on the Brahmana’s position 
he had sapped the very foundation of the Hindu 
social organisation. We desire to say that on 
a proper interpretation of the nature of Buddha’s 
animadversions upon Brahmanas—and these 
animadversions were only occasional, origina- 
ting in particular incidents—no such inference 
as the above could be deduced. Buddha was, 
as we have seen, a thorough upholder of ancient 
law and tradition and had a great respect for 
the Rshis, the founders of the Brahmanic socio- 
religious organisation, and his accusation against 
the Brahmanas, where such accusation was me- 
rited» was directed to one specific end—namely, 
to remind them of their day of greatness 
when they followed the spritual ideals inculcated 
by the Rshis, and to contrast that with the actual 
lives lived by some: of them. As Professor 
Rhys Davids points out:—“The tone of the 
Pali books is throughout appreciative of the 
Brabmanas, the word Brahmana is - always used 
as 2 title of honour and there is always dignity 
and courtesy on both sides in the constant inter- 
course between Brahmanas and members of his 
And further to quote Professor 


order’. 


93 Vide an article entitled “ Perseoution of Bugdl 
va India” by Proof. T. W. Bhys Davids, en ur 
the Journal of the Pali Text Society, 1896, <i 
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Campbell Oman, “There is a good deal of evi- 
dence to shew that the Brahmanas far from 
being treated as enemies in the early Buddhist 
literature were always mentioned with’ the 
greatest respect, 7° 

With these preliminary observations let us 
proceed to examine into the nature of Buddha’s 
attacks upon Brahmanas. In the <“ Ambattha 
Sutta ” we find the story of Ambattha, a youthful 
Brahmana proud of his birth, speaking to 
Buddha discourteously. On’ the master re- 
minding Ambatta that it was not proper to talk 
in the way in which he was doing, Ambattha 
with youthful impetuosity spoke as follows:— 
“ With shavelings, sham friars, menial black 
fellows, the offspring of our Kinsmen’s heels— 
with them I would talkas I now do to you. ” 
To this the master made the reply :—“Suppose, 
Ambattha, a king either seated on the neck of 
his elephant or on the back of his horse, or stand- 
ing on the footrug of his chariot should 


discuss some resolution of State with his chiefs - 


and princes, And, suppose, as he left the spot 
‘and stepped on one side, a workman (shiidra) 
or the slave of a workman should come up and 
standing there should discuss the Matter, saying 
“Thus and thus said Pasendi, the king. ” 
Although he should speak as the king might have 
spoken, or discuss as the king might have done, 
would he thereby be the king, or even one of 
‘his officers ? .. But, just so, Ambattha, those 
ancient Rshis of the Brahmanas, authors of the 
verses, the utterers of the ye 
cient form of words so chanted 
Posed, the Brahmanas of to-day chant over 
again and rebearse. .. though you can say, ‘I as 


24 Vide the author's Cults, Customs and Suprstitions 
in India, p. 52, es ae Baie af 


ses, whose. an- 
» Uttered or com- 


\ 


emphasising the spiritual 
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pupil know by heart their verses ’—zhaz you 
should on that account be a Rshi, or have attained 
to the state of a Rshi.’ And the Master 
followed up the discussion with the following 
queries :—“ And did those Rshis live in the full 
possession and enjoyment of the five pleasures 
of sense, as you and your teacher do now ? Did 
they live on boiled rice of the best sort, as you , 
and your teacher do now? Or, were they waited 
upon by women with fringes and furbelows round 
their loins, as you and your teacher, too, do now? 
Or, did they have themselves guarded in fortified 
towns by men with long Swords, as you and 
your teacher do now?” To each of these 
questions, Ambattha replied, ‘No, not that, 
Gautama.” “So Ambattha, neither 
are. you a Rshi, nor your teacher, nor do you 
live under the conditions under which the Rshis 
lived.” Here it is clear that Buddha had not 
a word to say against the Rshis, the founders’ of 
the Brahmanic system of religion and social 
organisation, but only objected to the Brahmanas 
of his time following ~degraded ideals of life 
in direct contravention of the injunction laid 
down by the Rshis. Thus the Master was simply 


then, 


ideals whose propa- 
gation constituted his. sole mission, In censuring 
Brahmanas when such censure was deserved, he 
was not at all following a social ideal or seeking 
to revise social arrangements ; but was only 
attempting to infuse spiritual energy into the 
existing social order based upon ancient law and 
tradition, which he sought to uphold. 


Again, in the « Tevigga Sutta,”? Chapter I, 


We come across expressions of the Master which 


8° to support the same view of the matter. We 
make the following quotations from that Sutta 








«i ai a a re en 
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in which the discourses of the Master to a 
Brihmana,named Vasettha, are recorded: —“And 
verily, Vasettha, that Brahmanas versed in the 
three Vedas, but omitting the practices of those 
qualities, which really make a man a Brahmana, 
and adopting the practice of those qualities 
which really make men non-Brahmana ; cling- 
ing to these five things (lust, malice, idleness, 
pride, doubt ) predisposing to passion, infatuated 
by them, guilty of them, seeing not their danger, 
knowing not their unreliability, and so enjoying 
them:—that these Brahmanas should after death, 


‘or the dissolution of the body become united to 
‘Brahma ? 


Such a condition of things has no 


existence.”...“Then you say, Vasettha, that 


_the Brahmanas are in possession of wives and 


wealth and Brahma is not. Can there, then, 
be any agreement and likeness between the 
Brahmanas with their wives and property and 
Brahma who has none of these things?” And 
again, “these Brahmanas, versed in the Vedas, 
and yet bearing anger and malice in their hearts, 
sinful and uncontrolled, should after death, when 
the body is dissolved, become united to Brahma 
who is free from anger and malice, sinless and 
has self-mastery, such a condition of things has 

no existence.’ Here also it is clear that the 

objective of Buddha’s attack upon Brahmanas 
was wholly spiritual. The master was simply. 
emphasising the spiritual ideals whose propaga- 
tion constituted his sole mission. He was not 
Carrying out asocial propaganda. For Buddha’s 
object, as pithily expressed by Professor Campbell 
Oman, “was to escape from the social and 


Political world—not to improve it.” 


25. Vide Dialogues of the Buddha by T. W. Rhys ° 


ae pp. 123—136, 


o. Vide Buddhist Suttas by Professor T. W. Rh 
Davis meee y 
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The Brahmanas as a class in Buddha’s time 
were held in high social esteem, as pointed out 
by Prof. Rhys Davids in his Introduction to the 
“Sonadanda Sutta.’”27 And having regard to 
the individual nature of Buddha’s appeal, it was 
no part of his business to range himself definitely 
against the Brahmanas as a class. Not only 
that ; there is evidence that the relations between 
Buddha and the Brahmanas were, if anything, 
cordial. Thus writes Professor Oldenberg :— 
“It is worthy of observation that the usage of 
the Buddhist texts in no way connects with the 
word “Brahmana” the notion of an enemy to 
the cause of Buddha, in the way that in the 
New Testament Pharisees and Scribes appear 
_ as the standing enemies of Jesus....Buddha may 
have found the local influence of respected 
Brahmanas an obstacle in his path, but against 
this a hundred other Bréhmantas stood by him 
as his disciples or had declared for him as lay 
members.”** Similarly Professor Rhys Davids 
points out : “Wherever Buddha went it was 
precisely the Brahmanas themselves who often 
took the most earnest interest in his speculations. 
Many of his chief disciples,” many of the most 
distinguished members of his order were Brah- 
marias.2° And Professor Rhys Davids goes 
on to observe, “On the whole Buddha was 


regarded by the Hindus of that time as a 

97, “Two conelustons force themselves upon us. It is, 
in the first place, a striking proof of the high social 
esteem in which the Brahmanas as such, and quite et 
tive of character, were held by the masses of the Denese 
Vide Dialogues of the Buddha, 

98. Vide Buddha, His Life, His Doctrine,, His order 
pp. 171-172. 

29, 2g. Sariputta, Maggallana, Baccans 
Oldenburg’s Buddha, p. 166.002 
30. Vide Buddhism; Its His 
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Hindu. Gautama was born and brought up 
and lived and died a Hindu. His teaching, 
far-reaching and original as it was, and really 
Subversive of the religion of the day, was Indian 
throughout. Without the intellectual work 
of his predecessors his work, however original, 
would have been impossible. He was, no doubt, 
the greatest of them all 3 and most probably the 


world will come to acknowledge him as, in many 
tespects, the most intellectual of the religious 
teachers of mankind. But Buddhism is es. 
sentially an Indian system. The Buddha him- 
self was throughout his Career, a characteristic 
Indian,”1 ; 

Desenpra Cuanpra SINHA Ray, 

31. Lbid. p. 117, 


( To be Continued ) 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


Mathew Arnold once said, ‘ By nothing is 
England so great as by her poetry.”’ All lovers 
of English literature would cordially accept this 
Statement. The vitality and glory of a nation 
should be estimated by its literary achievements, 
All great nations have produced great literature, 
and poetry has ever held a very high rank in all 
literature. All great poets have striven to raise 
themselves and their countrymen to something 
higher than mere worldly Prosperity. The poet 
wields a greater and a higher power than the 
statesman or the orator, Amongst English Poets 
none has striven so hard by precept and practice 
to give the message of “Plain living and high 
thinking,” to his countrymen as William 
Wordsworth, : 

William Wordsworth, the son of a country 
attorney, was born at Cokermouth in Cumber- 
land on April 7, 1770. From Hawkshead gram- 
mar-school in due course ‘of time he went to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. At the univer- 
& Sity he showed ho indications of 
” Power. ‘Taking his degree in 

in Switzerland and France. 


his latent poetic 
791 he travelled 


: 


timely cutting-off of his allowance by his 
guardian brought him back to London and thus: 


saved him from the guillotine. He returned 
to England in 1792 bitterly bewailing the de- 
claration of war against France, Soon, how- 
ever, the excesses of the French Revolution 
reconciled him to the war. After some time 
he was sobered and he turned a Tory. His 
financial difficulties were solved by a legacy 
from his friend Raisley Calvert. He set up 
house with his sister, Dorothy, first at Racedown,. 
and then removed to Alfoxden at Nether- 
Stowey. He gave himself heart and soul to 
poetry. The scenery of the Lake district was 
the most favourable to his muse. In 1795 
Coleridge was introduced to him, and he settled 


_ down near him. In 1798 Wordsworth and 
. Coleridge Jointly produced a volume of poems 


entitled the Lyrical Ballads, Two years later 
Wordsworth attached to the second.edition of 
the Lyrical Ballads a preface giving his famous 
theory of poetic diction, rousing perhaps the 
greatest storm in English literary history, He 
Married his cousin Mary Hutchinson in 1802. 
The threefold influence of his wife, sister and 


* friend (Coleridge) told most favorably uponW ords- 


7 


1 





+ 78. 
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worth’s life and. poetry. The decade 1798— 
1808 saw the birth of almost all of Wordsworth’s 


greatest poems. The three tours in Scotland 


jn 1803, 1814 and 1831 resulted in the produc- 


tion of some of his finest lyrics. Gradually 
Wordsworth’s merits were recognised by his 
and he was made the Poet 
But by this time Words- 


contemporaries 
Laureate in 1843. 
worth’s muse began to fail him and he produ- 
ced nothing worthy of him in his later days. 
He died in 1850. 

After a brief sketch of Wordsworth’s life in 


‘which an attempt has been made to mention 


only the most important events let us turn 
to consider the chief influences which moulded 
Wordsworth’s poetry. First and foremost among 
them is the long life which Wordsworth enjoyed. 
In this connection let us note that it forms 
acontrast to the brief but brilliant careers of 
Byron, Shelly and Keats. Secondly, Wordsworth 
was fortunate in his pecuniary circumstances. 


He never suffered from the anxiety of being 


unable to satisfy his tradesman’s demands. The 


‘legacy from his friend Raisley Calvert, the re- 


payment of this long standing debt by Lord 
Lonsdale, his wife's little fortune and the lucra- 
tive office of the distributor of stamps in the 
Lake district made opportune additions to his 
purse whenever the few needs of his family 


demanded a little increase in his resources. . 


Thus Wordsworth whose wants were very few 
never had the need of producing pot-boilers. 
Th this’ again his life forms a contrast to many 
authors, He could give himself heart and 
Soul to the courtship of his muse. The third 
Influence on his poetry was the scenery sur- 


Landing him. He was born and bred in the 
SS district. _ For the most part of. his life 
es : 


he lived there. He was familiar with the coun- 
try, and day and night he used to commune with 
Nature which visibly affected his poetry. Asa 
child he could not understand that “ External 
things had external existence.” ‘All Nature was 
full of Presences and Visions for him.’ ‘The 
fourth influence on his poetry was that of his 
family and friends. Amongst them the influ- 
ence of his friend Coleridge was great indeed. 
His sister Dorothy was his life-long companion. 
They travelled together in Germany and 
Scotland. She preserved the poet inhim. He 
says of her: 
“She gave me eyes, she gave me ears ; 
And humble cares, and delicate fears ; 
A heart, the fountain of sweet tears ; 
And love, and thought, and joy.” , 

His wife was, according to some, the subject 
of his Lucy Poems. No doubt she inspired him 
with a love “Slow to begin but never ending.” 
For him she was 


“A perfect woman nobly planned, 

To warm, to comfort, and command, 

And yet a spirit still, and bright 

With something of angelic light.” 
The influence of these three in particular © 
always acted beneficially upon Wordsworth. 
Two other influences were shared by him in 
common with other poets of the time. They 
were in politics, the French Revolution ; and in 
poetry, the Romantic Revival. 

No poet who lived in the days of the French 
Revolution escaped from its intoxicating in- 
fluences! Every one of them was influenced b 
its ideal of liberty, equality and fraternity. 
visibly influenced their poetry. But the 
of the French Revolution brought about 
tense clove: of lnberby, cri anh savas 
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Byron became the apostle of political liberty 
and Shelley of social liberty. One became the 
disciple of Machiavelli and the other of Godwin. 
Shelley disgusted with the world “looked be- 
fore and after And pined for what was not” and 
chose to dwell in the cloud land and ‘heaven’s 
ethereal blue’ covering himself up ‘with the 
golden particles of the setting sun.’ Byron 
driven away by his countrymen because of his 
licentious life wrote such beautiful poems under 
the voluptuous Venetian Sky that at one and 
the same time his countrymen extolled the poems 
and execrated the poet. Scott disgusted by the 
Innovations of the present and sickened by the 
senseless destruction of the monuments of the 
past found consolation in medieval traditions, 
and. sang the most beautiful songs of medi- 
eval romance. Keats declined to be drawn into 
the vortex of the present storm and dwelt on 
Hellenic mythology. Southey, Coleridge and 
Wordsworth were budding under-graduates at 
the rosy dawn of the French Revolution. The 
former two dreamt of an ideal of Pantisocracy, 
Wordsworth declared that 
“Bliss was it at the dawn to be alive 
To be young was very heaven,” 


Wordsworth was about to lose his head in com- 
pany with his Girondist friends. The orgies of 
the French Reyolution, however, sobered all the 
three.» Southey found consolation in cultivating 
Material comforts and became a very, respectable 
Country-gentleman producin S regular pot-boilers, 
Coleridge turned to metaphysical disquisitions 
and drowned his disappointments either \in 
opium or transcendental Philosophy. Both 
must have lifted him up for the time from the 
cares of the moment. Wordsworth turned to 


Nature which was his life-long goddess and found 
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. 
abiding solace there. His shattered ideals were’ 
restored. He regained his faith in “ man’s un- 


. conquerable mind.” He found out that “by the 


soul only shall a nation be. great and free.” 
Believing that 


“High heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely calculated less or more,” 

Wordsworth devoted his whole life to the wor- 
ship of Nature and we are all the more rich be- 
cause of his telescopic power of observation. 

Now we turn to the great literary movement 
known in history as the Romantic Revival. 
Every literary movement is a sign of the pro-, 
gress of the human mind. The great classical 
movement of European literature had come to 
an end. It flourished for a time and then died 
a natural death leaving behind many imperishable 
gems drawn from the inexhaustible mine of 
man’s mind. The classical movement was suc- 
ceeded by another movement which sank deeper 
into the human heart to find there other im- 
perishable gems more valuable than those brought 
to light by the classical movement. The fibre 
of the new movement went farther and hence . 
the tree that stands up will flourish for a longer 
time. This new movement otherwise known 
as the Renaissance of Wonder was an extraordi- 
nary development of imaginative sensibility. 
“At countless points the universe of sense and 


‘thought acquired a new potency of response 


and appeal to man.?? ‘The classical school’ re- 
velled in the insipidities of the commonplace. 
But the new movement hada desire to escape 
from the commonplace, 


It adorned or dignified 
the commonplace, 


The classical tendency was 
to imitate the dead past, the romantic tendency 
Was to kindle the soul of the past. Rousseau 
Was the apostle of the new political and poeti- 
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cal movements. One resulted in the volcanic 
irruption of the French Revolution and the other 
ina little less turbulent storm of the literary 
world known as the Romantic Revival. Rou- 
sseau pointed out for the first time “‘ the dignity 
of man as man, and the power of national 
scenery to respond to his needs.” Add to it the 
transcendental movement in Germany from 
Hegel to Kant, and we have the expression of 
the Romantic Revival in its essential aspects in 
Europe. Rousseau. commenced to defend and 
describe in himself the spirit of individualism 
which was unknown to the classical school of 
clearly marked types and symbols. Goethe 
stood as the master of this moveiient in Europe. 
In England the Romantic movement was 
heralded by Blake and Burns, Cowper and 
Collins, They give the first dim hint of the 
future tendency. They first lifted up a little 
the veil under which the future was concealed. 
But Wordsworth was the commanding figure 
and the unquestioned leader of the new school. 
Wordsworth and Shelly replaced the mechanical 
deism of Rousseau by mystic pantheism. To 
Wordsworth, Shelly and Keat Nature is an in- 
exhaustible source of lovely imaginings. Words- 
worth. conveys the lawlessness of the mountains, 
Shelly the tameless energies of the wind, and 
Keats the embalmed darkness of the verdurous 
bloom and winding mossy ways with an intensity 
which makes all the nature poets pale. Words- 
Worth was the leader of the English as Goethe 
Was that of the European Romantists, because 
Nobody’ besides him bore so constantly in mind 
ag fundamental aspects of the Romantic 
Sek His love of paturcawas something un- 
is a Wordsworth is a poet of nature and 
ty of man forms a background to his 


4 


poetry of nature. His poetry of man enables 
us to understand clearly his poetry of nature. 
No English poet was so greatly influenced by 
the spirit of reform. None imbibed so deeply 
the spirit of the Romantic Revival. Wordsworth 
like Scott, Shelly, Byron and Coleridge relished 
very much Bishop Percy’s ‘Reliques of ancient 
poetry”—the Bible of Romantic Reformation 
as it is fitly called and drank deep at its foun- 
tain of sweet ballads. 


Before turning to consider Wordsworth’s 
poetry in parts and asa whole we have got to 
discuss his famous theory of poetic diction which 
he attached to the preface to the second edition 
of the Lyrical Ballads. We will give the origin 
of the Lyrical Ballads in Coleridge’s words, 

“The thought suggested itself to one of us that 
a series of poems might be composed of two 
sorts. Inthe one, the incidents and agents 
were to be, in part at least, supernatural and 
the excellence aimed at was to consist in the 
interestings of the affections by the dramatic 
truth of such emotions, as would naturally ac- 
company such situations, supposing them to be ' 
real. And real in thissense they have been to 
every human being who, from whatever source 
of delusion, has at any time believed himself un- 
der supernatural agency. For the second class 
subjects were to be chosen from ordinary life ; 
the characters and incidents were to be such 
as will be found in every village and its vicinity 
where there is a meditative and feeling mind 
to seek after them as to notice them when they 
present”. Coleridge undertook to write the 
poems of the former sort and Wordsworth of t 
latter. One with characteristic indolenc 
produce only one exquisite poem, 7/ 4 
Mariner, as his share of this volume to be 
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lished while the other with characteristic indus- 
try produced several pieces unequal in execution. 
The volume entitled The Lyrical Ballads was 
published in 1798. The critics censured the 
poems indiscriminately. Wordsworth attached 
a preface to the second: edition of The Lyrical 
Ballads published in 1801 in which he deli- 
berately avowed the faults pointed out by the 
critics as the outcome of choice. In this 
famous preface Wordsworth declared and defen- 


ded his theory (1) that there neither is nor 
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can be any essential difference between the 
language of prose and metrical composition and 
(2) the proper diction for poetry in general 
consists altogether in a language taken with due 
exception from the mouths of men in real life, 
a language which actually constitutes the natural 
conversation of men under the influence of 
natural things.” 
Muxunprao M. Desar, 
(Student, St. Xavier's College, Bombay). 
(To be continued.) 


SAKSHI=GOPALA. 


In the days of old there lived two Brahmanas 
in the village called Vidyanagara. Anxious to visit 
the great places of pilgrimage, the two left their 
native home, and passing through Gaya, Vara- 
nasi and Prayaga came to Mathura. After feast- 
ing their eyes with the beauty of the charming 
groves of the 12 Vanas and the sacred hill of 
Govardhana which lay farther on their way, 
they at last reached their destination—Shrt 
Vyndavana. In Vrndavana, in Govindasthana, 
was the great temple of the god, Gopala. There 
the worship was carried on on a grand scale with 
all due ceremony. They bathed in the waters 
of Keshi-tirtha and the famous lake of Kaliya 
( @rfsaxa ), and attracted by the beauty of 
the god, Gopiala, they stopped there for a few 
days. 

Of the two Brahmanas one was much ad- 
vanced in years and the other was a youth. 
The latter was a great support to the former in 
the course of the journey. The old man was 
greatly pleased with the youth and said: 
‘¢ You have done me a great deal of seva (Bat 
personal service) and it is with your help that I 


have been able to visit these great and sacred 
shrines. You have rendered such help as even a 
son is not able to render to a father ! I shall 
certainly be guilty of ingratitude if I do not 
in return bestow on you some mark of honour. 
So I give you my word that you shall have my 


daughter in-marriage.” The young Vipra said : 


“O good Sir ! why make this impossible proposal? 
You come of a great kulina family and have 
learning and riches; while I aman a-dulina 
(non-kulina) and have neither learning nor wealth. 
Sp Iam not at alla fit match for a daughter 
of your family. What little service I have 
done to thee was prompted by my love of 
Kyshna, who is never so pleased as when seva 
is rendered to a true Brahmana, and who once 
pleased rewards his votary with the gift of bhaéti.” 
The old Brahmana said: ““Donot doubt my since- 
rity ; of a certainty I will give away my daughter 
to you.”” On this the young Vipra said: ‘‘ You 
have your wife and children, kinsmen and_rela- 
tives, would they not censure you for your con- 
duct ? Without their consent you should not 
make such a promise, So withdraw your word. . 
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“ No, my dear boy,” said the old Brahmana, 
“ who shall prevent me from giving away my 
own daughter? The daughter is mine, you know. 
So please accept my offer.” The young Vipra 
said: “If then you are determined to give away 
your daughter to me, come, make your promise 
before the god, Gopala.”” The two then went 
to the temple and before the god the old Brah- 
mana said: “Be thou my witness, O Gopila, 
that I do promise to marry my daughter to this 
young Vipra.” And the young man. said: 
“ Thakura, thouart also my witness, and I shall! 
call upon thee to testify, if anything happens to 
the contrary.” or 


The two Brahmanas now started on their 


return journey, the younger serving the older ” 


all through the way with due deligence as if he 
were his guru. At length they reached their res- 
pective homes. Some time after, the old Brah- 
mana, remembering his ‘promise to the young 
Vipra, thought of fulfilling the same. So he 
spoke about the matter to the members of his 
family, who on hearing about it were extremely 
grieved and mortified. His relatives and kins- 
men would not hear of any such thing as the 
contracting of a marriage relation with one of 
an inferior social status destroyed’ the purity of 
the family. The old Brahmana said, “T have given 
my word to the young Vipra at a firtha, a holy 
Place ; how can I go against my plighted word ? 
T must give him my daughter.” The relatives 
Said: ‘‘ We shall in that case sever all social con- 
Nexion with you.” And the wife and son said : 
“For us there is no other way left except com- 
mitting suicide.” The old Brahmana said : “The 

‘pra will call Gopala as his witness, and his 
neheful claim will be established in His presence. 

he will succeed in winning my daughter, while 


for myself, I shall suffer great loss of dharma, 
Pray do not come in my way.” On this the 
Brahmana’s son said, “ The idol is your witness 
in this case, and even then the idol is far away. 
Away then with all fears of any body turning 
up to testify against you! Father, we do not 
call upon you to tell an express lie: So much 
and no more should you say—I do not remem- 
ber anything about the matter.” The Brah- 
mana was sore perplexed, and with a full and sad 
heart took refuge in Gopala to whom he appeal- 
ed in the following manner: “ My God, do 
preserve my dharma, and save my wife and son 
from suicide.” 


A few days later, the young Vipra came to 
the house of the old one and making respectful 
obeisance and with folded hands made the follow- 
ing submission : “Sir, you have promised to give 
me your daughter, but no steps have yet been 
taken by you to fulfil the promise. I am grieved 
at the loss of your dharma. The hand of your 
daughter is no consideration to me.” 

The old Brahmana could not say anything 
after this, so he remained silent while his son 
came out with a rod to chastise the young Vipra 
for his temerity. The latter only escaped chas- 
tisement by leaving the spot, but soon placed 
the matter before an assemblage of the villagers, 
who caused the old Brahmana to be brought up 
‘before them. The youth then said: “This 
Brahmana having promised to give away his . 
daughter to me in marriage, does not keep his 
word: Is it right that he should break his plighted 
faith 2” The whole assembly then asked 
the old Brahmana : “Sir, if indeed your word as 
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Brahmana replied: “Gentlemen, it 1 
now to recollect what I migh 
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On this the Brah- 
mana’s son, finding a good opportunity for im- 


have said in times past.” 


peaching the youth came out with the following 
accusation : “ This young fellow went on a 
pilgrimage with my father who took with him 
a great deal of money of which he was robbed 
after he had been rendered senseless by a dose of 
‘dhuturé poison. And this young fellow has the 
impudence to come forward and say that the 
money was taken by robbers; and he also 
makes the claim that my father has promised his 
daughter in marriage to him. Gentlemen, you 
see, could this man of the lowest éu/a be consi- 
dered by my father ta be at all a fit person to 
receive the hand of his daughter ?”? This spirit- 
ed declaration raised doubts in the minds of the 
audience, who said to themselves, “No doubt, 
people are known to leave the path of virtue for 
the sake of gold.” The young Vipra replied : 
“© respected superiors, the Brahmana’s son’s 
allegations are wholly false, and have been made 
up for the occassion, The fact is that the old 
Brahmana, being pleased with my services, pro- 
mised to give away his daughter to me in marri- 
age. At first I refused his offer, knowing full 
well my inferior social position, and further be- 
cause I am not well-educated nor have any 
money. But the Brahmana would not hear 
me ; he repeated his promise before the god 
Gopala:in Vrindabana. It was only then that I 
made an appeal to the god, Gopala, and said 
that as He was a-witness He might be required 
by me to testify to the matter, if necessary. My 
witness is the great God whose word is accepted 
as true by the three worlds. Well, if Gopala 
should appear as witness, will you believe me”? 
On this the old Brahmana said: «If Gopala 
came forward as witness I will no doubt give 
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my daughter to this young Vipra.” And the 
old Brahmana’s son also accepted the young 
man’s proposal as reasonable, for he was quite 
confident that the god, Gopala, would never 
The 
old Brahmana, however, was quite glad that 
his promise to the youth was going to be re- 
deemed, and so he said to himself: “ Krshna 


move from his place and come there.” 


(Gopala) is truly very kind, and assuredly He 
will testify to my promise to give my daughter 
to him.” 

The young man then addressed the assem- 
blage thus : “ This old Brahmana is always true 
to his word, and he never dreams of withdraw- 
ing from the truth. But only through fear, 
lest his son and wife should commit suicide, he 
has language. Now 
by virtue of his supreme spiritual merit I hope 
to succeed in bringing over Krshna to this place, 
in order that the Brahmana’s plighted word 
may not be broken. 

So the young Vipra started for Shri Vrinda- 
bana where at the feet of Gopala he prostrated 
himself and related all that had come to pass. 
Then he addressed the god thus : “O Brah- 
manya Deva (the Deva of the Brahmana), you 
are always very kind ; my appeal to you is— 
show your kindness to both of us by helping 
us each to keep his faith. Not for the 
girl do I really crave; my grief is that the 
Promise of a virtuous old man is thus going 
tobe broken. You know all the facts, and 
therefore be so kind as to come forward to tell 
the truth to the people. If one knows a fact 
and does not come forward to tell it, n0 
doubt one incurs sin thereby.” On ‘this Gopala  « 
said: “O Vipra, go ye to your native home and 

call a meeting of the villagers and there invoke. me 


€ 


spoken ambiguous 








a? 


-Gopala. with a smile on his face said: 


and I shall appear there before you all and be 
your witness to the truth. In the form of this 
image, however, you will not find me there.” 
The young Brahmana said: “Even if you 
appeared there in your well- known divine Form 
with four hands (aquis-ae) your words 
would not carry weight as they would if you 
If out of 


consideration for me you come along with me 


appeared in the form of this image. 


even as you are here and bear witness to the 
truth, then undoubtedly all would accept your 
word as the very truth.” Krshna said: ‘“No- 
! 9 


where do we hear that an image walks ! 
“Why then being an image shouldst thou 


“utter human words to me? Verily Thou art 


not an but Vrajendranandana, Shri 
Krshna Himself ; for the sake of the Brahmana 
Then 

“All 


But while. walking 


image, 
Thou mayst easily do the impossible.” 


right, I will follow you. 
you must not turn your face towards me, for 
if you do, you will find me fixed to the: spot. 
The tinkling of my anklets will tell you that 
The joy of the young 
Brahmana now knew no bounds. 


I am: following you.” 
Soon after, 
one day asking permission of Gopala he started 
for his native home and Gopala followed him. 
The sweet sound of the anklets was heard 
throughout the journey, and the young Vipra 


_ Was transported with joy at his unwonted good 


fortune. In this way the young man approach- 
ed his village along with Gopila, when he 
~thought within himself, “I have now come to 


my village and am about to go. home to tell 


_, Sverybody of Gopala’s arrival to bear witness to 
. the truth. 


But I must now see with my own 
‘yes that Gopala is here with me. No harm 


’ 'f He should stop here and move -no further. 


-SAKSHI-GOPALA .. —- ay 


So he turned to see Gopala, who with a smile- 
ing countenance said, “O Vipra, go home I shall 
remain where I am ; you need have. no appre- 
hension,”’ 

At this the young man, entering the village, 
spoke about the whole matter to the people, 
who were completely taken by surprise and they 
all came out to see the witness inthe shape of 
the god Gopala, whose beauty delighted every 
body. Then the old Brahmana overjoyed at 
the sight of Gopala, prostrated himself before 
the God. Before all the people the 
God bore witness to the truth, and so the old 
Brahmana was glad to give his daushter in- 
marriage to the youth who had served him so 
well. E 

Then the God, Gopala, said to the two 


Brahmanas, ‘You both have been devatedly at- 


tached co my service through many births, Now 
your devotion to the truth has won for you my 
good will. Ask of me some boon. The two men 
were enjoyed. Said they: “If you are anxious 
to vouchsafe a boon then do remain here in 


this body (image) so that the world may have 


“an opportunity of knowing how very kind you 
“are to your humble servants.” - 


Gopila remained there:' The two Brahma- 
nas began regularly to perform the Puja of the 
God. The people came in numbers to see 
Him. The king of the country greatly surprised, 
came to see Gopala and was pleased beyond 
measure at the sight; and he soon ordered a 
temple for the god to be built and made provi- 
sion for his proper worship. Thenceforward 


Gopala came to be known as Qtiaq-aWara, the 


~ Witness-Gopala. 


Shortly after, the king of Utkala Oe ae a 
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the king of ‘that-part of the country. Puru- “ qzeat qaqa: MAAS 
shottama Deva was a noble-minded man as well cc aaqUaTgsar fz WTaAraTTT | 

as a great bhakta (Way, devotee). By reason “aay aat faipaqgyase 

of his superior devotion to the god, Sakshi-Gopala ar arg itqraag aars(ea ty” 


shottama Deva to take ; 3 
oe pedi oe peuenotis Chaitanaya-Charitamrta,* Bk. Il, chap 5, 
Him to his own kingdom, and so King Puru- 
shottama came back to Kataka (Cuttck, Orissa) SaTiscHANDRA Guna, 
with Goplaa, and institucated regular sevd@ of the * Shri-Chaitanya-Charit dm rta—By Goswami 


God,—Sakshi—Gopala at the last-mentioned place. Krshnadasa Kaviraja, composed in the Shaka year 1537, 
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rats. did not find any dead rat... They left instinctively.” 
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PRIL is always a busy month 
‘for College and School stu- 
dents in this part of the 
“country. The University 

the 


exaininations, lacal 





Examinations, all take place 
No doubt the time is convenient 


from many standpoints. 


The colleges and 

schools are closed for the long summer vaca-° 
_ tion immedistely after. The University 
authorities get sufficient time, in the vaca-- 


tions, for the examining of books, tabulating of 
Marks, efc, 


/ . . 

in this month. 
| 

‘ 


: In this way no working days are 
Sst In awaiting the results, Despite these con- 


Sn 
a Yeni . , , 
uses there is one serious drawback ; viz. 


| ~~ is avery unhealthy one. The 


=e 
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IN THE CROW'S NEST 


with drugs and medicines and go th 


HInDd 


This young, yet very old, Abode of Wisdom 
With hands uplifted prayeth unto ye :— 
“Beloved offspring of my body of mind ! 
Keep my face bright with ever brighter deeds 
That will win honor for the Motherland 
And cloud it not with any acts of shame 


Unworthy of the Ancient Aryan Race ! 





departure of the winter is not quite complete 
and the summer has not begun in right earnest. 
The junction-time of two seasons is proverbially 
the cause of much sickness. Students, under the 
strain and anxiety, of: impending examinaticns, 
brush aside all considerations of health and grind 
away at their books. The unhealthy season coup- : 
led with an excessively indiscreet disregard in the 
observance of proper meal and sleep-hours results, 
in nota few cases, ina total physical collapse at the 
time of the examination itself. Many ents 
ailing physically, stimulate themselves 


j 
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évery year ; and we may well ask the University 
authorities to take steps to remedy this evil. 
# x 
If we were dealing with a university where 
the students have a definite status ; when every 
consideration is paid to their comfort and con- 
venience; where examinations might be passed in 
compartments (like the Examinations for the 
ordinary B. A. degree at the University of Cam- 
bridge); where A®grotat degrees are given to 
candidates who fall ill at the time of the Exami- 
nations (as is the case in the Tripos Examina- 
tions at the same University)—we should be 
on safe grounds. But conditions are different 
here. There is observable a general routine 
rigidity, a lack of ordinary human elasticity and 
sympathetic adjustment to varying circumstan- 
ces, which is the cause of much easily avoidable 
distress to sufferers. Thus, it is not always that 
really decent and comfortable chairs are provided 
(even after earnest requests) to a candidate who, 
the University guard sees, is being carried to his 
seat by. friendly fellow-students, with bottles of 
medicines sticking out from his pockets and 
quite obviously ill. Need we expect, in 
these circumstances, any special kindness in the 
matter of marking his examination-papers ? 


* 
* * 


Then let us turn to other aspects. The 
Examination for the Higher Degrees take place 
at only one or two centres. The dearth of 
Universities in India is responsible for the ex- 
tension of the control of each single University 
over a vast area. Students ‘have to travel 
hundreds of miles to these: Examination cen- 
tres. No housing accommodation is provided 
for them, They have to shift for themselyes, 
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The available hostels naturally charge high rates 
and then there is not sufficient room in them 
for all the candidates. With the greatest diff- 
culty they establish themselves somewhere, some- 
how. Except those who are lucky enough tosecure 
room in the hostels, the rest—and they are a 
great many—have to traverse many miles to come 
to the Examination halls, very often in the ter- ° 
ribly hot hour of three in the afternoon. The 
guards are very strict. No student is admitted 
after the bell has been rung. It stands to reason that 
there might be an accident—the shaft of a hack- 


- ney £éka breaking on the way; orasudden giddi- 


ness due to over exertion which needs a quarter 
of an hour or so to get over, for example;—but - 
no, the inexorable invigilators pay no heed to all 
these extenuating circumstances that the candi- 
date pitifully explains—and even if the delay is 
of buta few minutes, seldom does the ‘defaulting’ 
student get admission to the Examination hall, 
Ts such rigidity fair? True, there must be rules ; 
but every rule has exceptions also. And in 
cases like these, where the Penal Code is not 
concerned, the authorities of the day should ex- 
ercise their discretion of sympathetic and lenient 
rather than harsh interpretation. Being shut out 
one day from an Examination means the loss of 
years of patient work under conditions which an: 
Indian student alone can understand: it may 


mean even the wreck of a whole lifetime’s pros- 
pects. 


Again; when the time is over and ‘Stop 
writing ” bursts suddenly upon the deligent 
writers—who have scarcely felt the ‘passage of 
time—no candidate dare pen a letter further. 


If he does, two or three sheets of his Paper are 





liable to be struck off by the infuriated guard. 
The present writer has appeared in many Exa- 
minations both in India and in England, and he 
recalls with pleasure the scrupulous and unfailing 
courtesy extended to him and his fellow-candi- 
dates in England, and contrasts it with sorrow with 
the treatment meted out at his Indian University. 
In England no guards—for they themselves were 
his teachers in the truest sense—jumped upon his 
book when the time was over. They sometimes 
allowed many minutes after the alloted time, and 
instead of going the round from table to table, 
they stood at the gate receiving the books of the 
examinees as they passed out, saying a few 
kind words with encouraging smiles, “How did 
you fare, Mr....,” “Trust you have done well, 
Mr.....” To quote one instance only from our 
recollections of a Cambridge Tripos Examination, 
the examinees were taking many more minutes 
than they should have done, and the head examiner 
only said, “Gentlemen, I think we better stop 
now.” Such words, such kind consideration that 
are the outcome of a thoughtful mind and a 
sympathetic heart, that cost nothing to the 
speaker but win much affectionate’ respect for 
_- him—such alone are the cause of the attach- 
ment that well-educated Europeans invariably 
feel for their alma mater. Can we honestly 
‘Say that we feel the same for the Universities 
that have taught and examined us but have treated 
us ' with scant kindness when we were most 
in need of their affectionate and protective care 
and help? We earnestly plead for more sym- 
Pathy with the student class from those who 
. re in charge of their training and of their 
*hall-marking ” with the marks of qualification 

for the future struggles of life. 

x 

How the teaching of history can be vitiated, 
€rtain Circumstances, has been most feeling- 
Paeccribed in a recent issue of the New States- 
Se asia article headed If the Germans conquered 
; na : The writer says, inter alia, that the 
: ws €0 Would find that: 2. =. = 
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his children were coming home: from s¢hool with 
new ideas of history. They would be better drilled, 
more subservient than he himself used to be in his - 
school-days, but he would get angry when he heard . 
what was taught to them as history. They would 
ask him if it was really true that until the Germans 
came, England had been an unruly country, constantly 
engaged in civil war,*as in the days of the Wars of the 
Roses, Cromwell, William III, the Young Pretender, 
and Sir Edward Carson—a country one of whose 
historians actually glorified a king who had beheaded 
his wives, and one of whose kings was afterwards be- 
headed ; a country which sold its own subjects into 
slavery ; a country which was given its Empire by 
Frederick the Great and then deserted him ; & country 
which gave birth to Shakespeare, but could not appre- 
ciate him; a country which had won its way in the 
world by good luck and treachery, not by honesty _ 
and intelligence. Qne can guess how the blacken- 
ing process would go on. It would be done for the 


- most part by reasonable looking insinuation. The object 


of every schoolbook would be to make the English child 
grow up in the notion that the history of the country 
was a thing to forget, and that the one bright spot ia 
if was the fact that it had been conquered by cultured 
Germany. 
* 
“x * 

We heartily welcome the Industria! Edu- 
cational establishment stated by the Hon’ble 
Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Nandy, kK.¢. 1.8. 
of Cossimbazar, -at Calcutta. We cannot do 
better than quote a few characteristics of the 
institution as described in the circular letter 
sent to us. - 2 


es 

The Association is formed to establish educational, 
industrial and agricujtural colonies....In these colonies 
many of the young men trained will, it is hoped, find 
employment in industrial, agricultural and educational 
work. 

Every endeavour will be made to enable pupils 
to earn whilst continuing their education, so as to defray 
their expenses or part of them by their labour. Those 
who combine industrial work with thein studies, with 
this object, will have every advantage the organisation 
can afford for the best disposal of their produce. ° 


The. Maharaja Saheb~is offering. five free 
and five half-free scholarships. For’ further 







B. C, Chatterjee, 502, Upper Circular 
Calcutta. . sreicdiee : ies 
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INDIAN CULTURE ANDITS CLAIM TO 


‘PRESERVATION. 


It is now generally recognized in the 
learned world that the culture which has influ- 
enced the largest part of the human race is of 
Aryan origin. Historians, philologists, eth- 

nologists and other scholars of Europe and 
America trace the descent of the principal na- 
tions of those continents from a common source, 
vig. an Aryan people who.are believed to have 
lived in remote times somewhere in central Asia, 
and to have sentout colonies not only to differ- 
ent parts of Europe but also to Persia and 
India. These people of the parent stock are 
Supposed to have spoken a language of which 
Samskyt, Persian, Greek, Latin and the principal 
languages of modern Europe are regarded as dia- 
lects; and to have worshipped the great powers 
of nature as divine manifestations, They are 
gredited with having lived under a regular 
‘Government and having practised several useful 
arts and employed mechanical devices which 
point to some advance in civilized life. The 
Greeks and the Romans are acknowledged to be 
pre-eminent among the groups of colonists who 
migrated to the west, because it was from them 
that Europe received its civilization. The Greeks’ 
are said to have originated that civilization and the 
Romans, who had Conquered the whole of the 
world which was within their knowledge and 
reach, are known to have propagated it in all 
the. countries within their vast empire, As 
the civilized nations of Europe and America 
of the present day are mostly descended from 
peoples who were formerly Subjects of the 
Roman empire and as their languages, litera- 
tures and laws are so largely derived from 


Roman sources the modern civilization of the 
West is rightly regarded as being essentially 
Roman in its character and must therefore be 
regarded as Aryan in its origin, 

If Aryan culture played so important a. 
part inthe West, its developments:in the East 
The Aryans of Persia, 
founded a state which rose to such eminence 


were no less remarkable, 


that one of its Kings, Cyrus, conquered the 
ancient and powerful kingdom cf Babylon and 
in Asia Minor, 
Another king, Darius, invaded the very home 
of the Greeks. Although the heroes of Mara- 
thon did not allow him to gain a footing 


subjugated Greek territories 


in their country, his son Xerxes won victories 
and made conquests in Greece, and it required all 
the resources of the Athenians and Spartans to 
save themselves and their neighbours from fall- 
ing under the Persian- yoke. ‘The religion 
of the Aryans of Persia, though ousted long ago 
from ‘the land of its birth, is still preserved by a 
small body of followers, vis. the Parsis of 
India, and is acknowledged by competent judges 
to be a-most humane and exalted religion. The 
Persian language as known in India through 
the poetry of Firdousi, Sadi, Hafiz and other 
poets is one‘of the most refined and graceful of 
human languages, ; 

Far away from Persia and farther away from 
Greece and Rome, the Aryans of India, cut 
off from the rest of the world by the barriers 
of the Himalaya and _the Ocean, reared a civi- 
lization of their own which is acknowledged to 
be no less developed than that of Rome or 


: Greece, and to have reached an advanced stage - 
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of progress long before the Romans or the 
Greeks began to organize themselves into civi- 
lized communities. One of the most important 
landmarks in the history of Indian civilization 
is the great war which is the subject of the 
Mababharata and which cannot be placed later 
than the thirteenth century before the Chris- 
tian era even by those who exercise the greatest 
stringency in admitting proofs of the antiquity 
or the excellence of that civilization, Accor- 
ding to Indian chronology based upon astrono- 
mical and other data, that war took place more 
than 2400 years before Christ. Many of the 
greatest achievements of the Aryans of India 
‘had been completed long before that war. They 
had built cities and states and their Sovereigns 
had ruled over an empire stretching east and 
west as far as the ocean, that is to say from 
the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea of modern 
geography. This is evident from even earlier 
‘records than the Mahabharata. 
authorities may be mentioned the Adtareya 


Among other 


Brahmana which contains a most impressive 
discription of the ceremonial observed at the 
coronation of the paramount ruler who is re- 
ferred to as the one Sovereign of the whole world. 
(seater qeraiegtasa AAATaratal CTS) 
The Rajasiya and the Asvamedha were per- 
formed to signalize the assumption of suzerainty 
over the _then civilized world which was con- 
fined to India in the age of those sacrifices. 
The ritual for these sacrifices is laid down in 
the Yajurveda which is regarded by* modern 
~ scholars to be older than the Aztaveya 
Brakmaua. These functions beléng to an age 
long before the formation of Greek States or 
the building of the city of Rome which is said 


. ‘0 have commenced about 75° B.-C. and — i 


a7 


which was the nucleus of the Roman empire 
and thestarting point of Roman civilization. 

The Aryans of India not only made con- 
quests of territories but did far greater things. 
‘They made conquests in the domains of thought, 
knowledge and spirit. All the great civilizations 
of the world are well known to have had their 
beginnings in religion, The religion of ancient 
ladia, viz. the Vedic religion, is nat only the 
oldest of the religions. of which any records 
exist but can substantiate its claim to the highest 
spiritual and moral truths that are to be found 
in any religion. It is the highest form of mono- 
theism, as every reader of the Upanishad 
knows. Evidence is being slowly discovered 
which some scholars regard as pointing to the 
Vedic religion as the ultimate source of all the 
world-religions. There is no doubt about 
Buddhism, which is known to count 40 per 
cent. of the world’s population among its follow- 
ers, being derived from the Vedic religion. It 
may in fact be regarded as a protestant form of 
that religion. The very founder of Buddhism 
says that his teaching is the ancient religion of 
India. mQUTat aaa (AT aya: Galata) 
occurs again and again in the Dhammapada. Mo- 
dern scholarship has discovered that the highest 
truths of morality taught by Christianity formed 
part of Buddhism centuries before the birth of 
Christ ; that the Sermon on the Mount was an- 
ticipated by Asoka in his edicts; that the Buddhist S 
monks in Palestine, known to the Greeks as 
the Essenes, had been preaching their 
in Asia Minor at and before the time of 
and that the foremost sacrament of 


adapted from 
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lation of Christ-for reasons similar to those for 


which Siddhartha Gautama came to be called‘ 


the Buddha. These facts were incorporated 
by the late Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt in his 
History of civilization in ancient India and sum- 
med up in the remark that “Christianity as an 
ethical and moral advance on the religions of 
antiquity is indebted to Buddhism as preached 
in Palestine by the Essenes when Jesus was 
born”. Mahomedanism - may be said to be even 
more intimately related to Christianity than 
Buddhism is to the Vedic religion ; for the Old 
Testament of the Christians is a part of Mahome- 
dan scriptures and Chirst is honoured by all 
Mahomedans as one of their -prophets. 

Whether the religion of India is or is not the 
parent of other religions is however of far less 
importance than the question as to how far that 
religion provides for the material, moral and spiri- 
tual welfare of humanity. This question may, 
to'some extent, be regarded as answered by the 
Very terms in which the word religion, as 
understood in ancient India, is defined : 

uassaaa faa: @ ast: | 

(That is religion which Conduces to temporal 
Prosperity and eternal bliss). Equally well 
_ known and equally authoritative are the oft- 
quoted texts of the Mahabharata to the effect 
that religion is so called because it unites and 
Maintains individuals in communities, that its 
purpose is to make them Prosperous and power- 
ful, and that he alone understands religion who 
is friendly to all and devoted to the good’ of all 
by thought, word and deed. 


TUTE TANS? TAT rarrar: ISI 


a3 SAVES? & a Te Faarg: | 
“RaaMa Yara wat saat Fa | 


Ti VTA AAM: @ seas wa aaa: |} 
wat a: gea waste fea xa: | 
RIAU AAA TAT Gay Areas | 


These texts are not merely on paper but 


were for ages observed in actual life. Those 
who have the privilege of direct acquaintance 


with the pictures of life in the societies regu- 


lated by the Vedic religion and the codes of 
law and morals based upon the Vedas, cannot 
but feel a longing to live that life. It is true that 
there were wars and conquests in India in very 
ancient times when civilization was being sub- 
stituted for savagery, but it is equally true that 


those times were followed by a long era of 
peaceful life and true civilization in which ‘ 


moral force is substituted for brute force, and in 
which justice and freedom take the place of 
aggression and serfdom—a state of things which 
Europe is now longing and struggling to secure. 
Prosperous communities lived 
government of their own chiefs and under the 
Protection of a central power which preserved 
peace and acted as the arbitrator between con- 
flicting interests. ‘That state of things is pithily 
described by Kalidasa in the line :— 
UU: Gisat asdtadaeaaarraed 
The form of Government mostly prevailing 
in those communities was limited monarchy. 
There were very few democracies, if any, . like 
those of ancient Greece 3 but the most thorough- 
going democrat may be tempted to hail a monar- 
chy in which the King is, bound by law to see 


that his subjects do not suffer from hunger, ~ 


Preventible and curable disease, or from exposure 
to heat and cold. That the King was so bound 
is evident from such: texts as the following from- 
Apastamba Dharmasiitra -— * °- ne 


under the . 
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a aren fast Gar wig fearaasaiar 
samlea FAT | 

It is also evident from the Mahabharata that 
the king was held responsible for finding means 
of living for his subjects, protecting their posses- 
sions, promoting their prosperity and preventing 


“disease, avoidable ‘mortality, and other dangers. 


This is concisely expressed in the couplet :— 
UMA! Agatal AIGA TATA: | 
TH Bearaqagag aaa arta TI 


That Vedic 
scheme of the highest civil and spiritual life to 


religion offers a complete 


its followers can be proved - to any intelligent 
person who is prepared to undertake a fhoderate 


amount of trouble in studying the records of - 


that religion. his may of course be claimed, 
to some extent, for all great religions which lay 
down rules of morality and insist upon their 
observance in order to make corporate life 
possible ; they also enjoin devotion to God or 
other means of spiritual progress ; but there are 
many features of the Vedic religion in which 
it can be proved to excel all other religions. 
No other religion can claim to allow liberty of 
conscience and freedom of thought and speech 
to the extent enjoyed by the followers of the 


Vedic religion. Europe has known martyrs of — 


free-thought from the times of Socrates down 
ta the days of the Inquisition. In India even 
downright atheists like the Charvakas were 


~ allowed to disseminate their views unmolested. 


Kapila never suffered any persecution for declar- 
mg that the existence of God could not be 
Proved. On the contrary, he has been given 
the unique distinction of being included among 
the seven fathers of Sankhya Philosophy called 


Sanekdgi 
: Ananda saptamanushyah, whoare offered libations 


known as farpana by all who offer them to their 
ancestors, This honour is not paid to the 
founder of any of the most orthodox systems of 
philosophy, or to any one else except Bhishma, 
the renowned hero of the Mahabharata, who is 
so honoured for his surpassing wisdom, virtue 
and valour. Gautama Buddha who broke away 
from the Vedic religion and made converts of 
the followers of that religion, was never persecut- 
ed. On the other hand his renunciation of a 
kingdom, his lofty character and his humane 
teachings were rewarded by his deification as 
an avatara of Vishnu. His followers were al- 
lowed to live in peace along with the followers 
of the Vedic religion. 


Another point in favour of the Vedic religion 
is that it does not come in Conflict with science. 
On the other hand science, in its onward march, 
is vindicating and demonstrating the tenets, 
beliefs, institutions and practices of that religion. 
A few instances will suffice to support this’ 
statement. One of the principal tenets of that 
religion is that all this universe is a manifesta- 
tion and modification of the Spirit, as is evident 
from such texts as aa waza WaAA(caAl Aal 


_ (alagaa ®, 2) ; Jeu cad fagam (ques )- 


India is proud that this tenet has been scienti- 
fically proved by the epoch-making discoveries 
and demonstrations of her distinguished son 
Jagadisha Chandra Bose. Another tenet of that 
religion is that the spirit, of which the universe 
is a visible manifestation, is smaller than the 
smallest and larger than the largest: WY(<ut- 


qivagat Aetatay. The first part of this 


Vedic text is supported by the theory of elections af 


and other recent conclusions of science’ regarding 
the constitution of matter; and the secon 
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was proved some ‘centuries ago by.Copernicus who 
found, with the aid of the telescope, that the 
boundless space around us is full of countless 
worlds immensely larger than the earthon which 
we live, and who suffered dire persecution for the 
heresy of communicating this discovery to his 
contemporaries in Europe. In India this discoy- 
ery had been made many ages before. It is refer- 
red to in the Yoga Vasishtha which cannot 
as much older than the time 
of Copernicus. The idea has been beautifully 


but be regarded 


brought within the comprehension of average 
the 
magnitude journeying 


intelligence by innumerable 


worlds of stupendous 


comparing 


with tremendous velocity over their orbits in 
infinite space, with imaginary giants dancing in 
a vast wilderness pervaded by awful darkness, 
Waraqnewaga qagacey 
SUA aA WIA AAT: | 
aqitaa saad ycarsaceaq 
ta FHUed Brats Aerstahe | 
The said Vedic text will receive a-still 
further confirmation if it is satisfactorily proved, 
as attempts are being made by astronomers to 


Prove, that the solar orb which is the centre of. 
Our planetary system is itself a planet revolving 


around the canopus which is known to Indian 
astronomers as Agastyamuni and which has 


ae, : 
ee now been computed to be thousands of times 


larger and brighter than the sun which gives 
_ us light and life, 


= Caan AIEEE is another Vedic 
text which has been verified by modern science. 
It Says that the sun is the source of al] life, anj 1 
and vegetable; and so say i BROKE 


| the science of Che- 
mistry and the physical theory of conservation of 


Energy. So much freedom of thought has 
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been allowed in India in the interest of truth 
which is regarded as the highest form of relj- 
gion. Hearaned Tet AeA: is a dictum which 
is unreservedly assented to by all followers of 
They are therefore bound 
to accept all well established conclusions of 


the Vedic religion. 


science for those conclusions are confined to: 
matters within the ken of our senses, and in 
such matters the testimony of the senses is ~ 
the highest authority according to the well-known 
canon of MZimdanzsa which limits the authority of 
revelation to matters beyond the reach of the 
senses, a canon which is accepted by so high an 
authority as Shankaracharya who ratifies it with 


_ the remark serqife sararagaey & ax 


Ya: WAIea A meagUeATT- and boldly de- 
clares that if a hundred revelations could be pro- 
duced to prove that fire was cold and devoid of 
light,they would haveno weight az ataaaata 
wiaiircae a gag marmagaia | 

Another leading feature of the Vedic religion 
is that it brings all human activities within. its 
purview. Ic does nor regard secular life as 
distinct from religious | life. Every humau act 
IS to be pertorined as a Tellgous dutys Mi rri- 
4z€ Is a religious dury because suciety inust be 
Made numerically strong. Waat would noc the 
President of the Freuca Repuolic pay to have 
marriage recognized as a sel pious duty ? Edu- 
Cation and cultivation of knowledge are a reli- 
gious duty because without them society would 
lapse into barbarism. Household life and pursuit 
of some useful avocation is a religious duty 
because wealth must be produced to make socie- 
‘y prosperous. Fighting is a religious duty 
because society must be guarded against ageres- 


‘Sion and allowed to work peacefully for its 
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welfare. and enjoy the fruits of its work. It 
need scarcely be said that fighting without a 
just cause is an offence against religion. Even 
the preparation of daily meals is a religious duty. 
The Gita voices Vedic teaching when it says 
that those who cook for selfish enjoyment eat 
sin, YSERA SF CAT AWA S TAATARITATA | 
Life should, according to that teaching, bea 
series of services and sacrifices for the good of 
the society. The very name fora householder’s 
life Zea implies sacrifice: Services and sa- 
crifices for the welfare of society are regarded 
as offerings to God. In this sense society, which 
is the direct beneficiary of services and sacrifices 
is metaphysically spoken of in the famous gay- 
@h as God Himself. Health, protection, re- 
finement and progress in useful knowledge 
and prosperity are special concerns of the Vedic 
religion which devotes an upaveda to each of 
these interests. The aim of the aIqaz as we all 
know is to maintain society in health. . Dhanur- 
Veda is unfortunately lost; but its aim iis stated 
by Madhusiidana Sarasvati who has given a 
brief epitome of that Upaveda, as taught by 
Vishvamitra, to be the protection of society from 
its enemies. He has given such epitome of all 
Vedas, Vedangas, Upavedas and other authorita- 
tive works, in commenting upon the words 
SfaeA TeaTa which occur in the verse of the 
Mahimna Stotra which says that God is the 
goal of all religions as the ocean is that of all 
rivers, 2 


mara KaaS qaalawa fa | 

The aim of the Gandharva Veda is to refine 
Society and lead it to higher life through the 
influence of music. Little or nothing has been 


‘Preserved of the Sthapatya Veda but it is known ~ 


that it consisted of sciences and arts relating to 
the production of wealth. Philosophy, poetry, 
sciences and arts are all regarded in Europe as’ 
secular subjects. But in India they have always. 
been accessories of religion. Their very origin 
The Vedas are 
well known as the source of philosophy and 


has been traced to religion. 


poetry. Readers of Ramesh Chandra Dutt’s 
history know how geometry and astronomy 
arose from Vedic rites. Architecture, sculpture, 
painting, drama, and music have always been 
cultivated in India chiefly for religious purposes. 
In fact the whole civilization of India is based 
upon religion and is the creation of religion, “ 
Laws and Jurisprudence which are the first 
essentials of civilized life are known in India 
as Dharma Shastra. Civilization is in reality the 
product of knowledge and thought, and no other 
country cultivated knowledge and thought- 
power as systematically and scientifically as 
India. The sole aim of Indian religion and philo- 
sophy is to attain true knowledge, and the 
Indian system of cultivating thought-power as 
taughtin the Yoga philosophy stands unapproach- 
ed. Equally unrivalled is the yoga system of 
moral and spritual discipline summed up in the 
words qa and fawa. The knowledge of 
Nature is regarded as essential to the knowledge 
of God. The Vedic religion therefore lays down 
two paths, one of activity and other of renun- 
ciation, sTaraart and faatatart. The former 
is to be pursued by discharging the duties of 
one’s position in society, by attaining temporal 
prosperity and by the enjoyment of legitimate 
pleasures of life, and thus pursued, it leads to 
the latter path which is that of unlimited know- 
ledge and eternal _ bliss. Nature, including = 
matter and mind, is described in re a 
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Vogasiitra as having experience and emancipa- 
tion for it purposes sraretiarar featadira Wa- 
Prams araantd equ, The Vydsa- 
bhashya on. this aphorism explains experience 
( art ) as a complete knowledge of all that 


is good and evil in Nature ( a33itas Talseq- 
SINAN BT: ), and this is a direct 
incitement to the cultivation of science which 
of course is nothing but the study of Nature. 


It is not possible to Notice even the leading 
characteristics of Indian culture in one dis- 
course ; but what has been said now is sufficient 
to indicate that culture is the product of a 
highly civilized state of Society and to show 
that what remains of it is worthy of being pre- 
served, It is acknowledged by western scholars, 
who have studied some works of Samskrt litera- 
ture and have formed some idea of 

. of that 


the remains 
literature which have hitherto been 
catalogued and examined, that those remains are 


much larger in volume than, and not inferior 


in value and merit to, the remains of Greek and - 


Latin literature which are now in existence, 
Sir William Jones who was the first European 
to learn the Samskrt language declared it to be 
“more perfect than Greek, more copious than 


Latin, and more exquisitely refined than either,” 


Many scholars in Europe and America have 


since studied that language and made Tesearches 
Be invits Wterature and wri 
discoveries and recorde 


i d their appreciations of 
Indian culture which 


it would Tequire volumes 
to reproduce, They have traced the beginnings 
of several sciences such as Geometry, Algebra, 
Astronomy and medicine to India, Even so 
old an art as that of extracting metals from ores 


Was, many years 4go, stated by Sir George Bird- 
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wood to have been discovered by the Aryans of 
India, Much still remains of Samskrt literature 
to be studfed and understood. Emerson says 
that there are not more than a dozen scholars 
in’ any age who fully understand the writings 
of Plato whom he regards as the source of all 
that is good and great in the religion and litera- 
ture of modern Europe and America. When 
such is the case with Greek literature which is 
so largely studied in Europe and America, it is 
not surprising that abstruse subjects written in so 
highly complex and so foreign a language as 
Samskrt should not be fully understood in the 
West. The question of the extent ta which 
European civilization is indebted to India may 
remain unsettled for a long time ; but there is 
no doubt about the influence of Indian culture 
having dominated the religion, art, literature 
and other constituents of civilization over the 
greater part of Asia. It is worthy of note that 
while Roman culture was imposed upon con- 
quered peoples, Indian religion, laws, philosophy, 
art and other Phases of culture were voluntarily 
and reverently adopted in China, Japan, Tibet, 
Burma, Anam, Siam, Ceylon and other parts 
of Asia, “Roman culture was disorganized by 
Teutonic conquests and remained in abeyance 
during the dark ages of Europe. Indian culture 
similarly came to a standstill after the establish- 
ment of Mahomedan supremacy in this country. 
It is true that Mahomedans were ‘not so un- 
civilized as the old Teutons, 
and civilization w 


When 


but their language 
€re very different from those 
Persian became the State 


£ 
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Thus 


It is showing 


derived from intercourse with them. 
Indian culture fell into disuse. 
some signs of revival under the British Govern- 
ment as Samskyt has been given a place in the cur- 
ricula of schools and colleges, but as exami- 
nations for Government service and the learned 
professions have to be passed in English, the 
option of taking Samskrt as a second language 
is not availed of by many, and most of those 
who pass examinations in that language rarely 
possess much more than an elementary know- 
ledge of it. European culture and European 
mode of living are being adopted as eagerly 
as Mahomedan culture and Mahomedan ways 
of living were assumed in former days. Indian 
religion and Indian institutions are being neg- 
lected or unintelligently worked ; and evils aris- 
ing from the apathy or ignorance of the workers 
are being urgedas arguments in support of ill-in- 
formed attacks on that religion and those institu- 
tions, ‘These cannot be satisfactorily worked 
without an adequate and widely extended know- 
ledge.of Samskrt literature. When that religion 
was in full force and its institutions were in full 
working order, India was the most prosperous and 
Most civilized country in the world. This was 
acknowledged even by the Greek, who are said 
in Europe to have been the teachers.of the world, 
The testimony of Herodotus that Indians were 
& greater nation than any people of his time in 
Greece is well known to scholars. It is true 
that Greece made much progress after the time 
of Herodotus ; but India made still greater pro- 
Stress. No one who ‘has even a second-hand 
Knowledge of Samskrt literature derived from 
eat orientalists, will dispute the claim that 
wie eee has produced Dee thinkers, 

~~ Watriors, wiser lawgivers and greater 


‘minds in Europe and America a 
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teachers of mankind than India. It is well 
known that the arts, manufactures and wealth 
of India were the envy of the world within 
comparatively recent times. ‘To-day, however, 
we all know that India is one of the poorest, 
most illiterate and most helpless countries. She 
is dependent upon the outside world for many of 
the barest necessities of civilized life. Even 
needles are not made in this country. Owing 
to the disorganisation, due to war, we are threat- 
ened with a famine of needles as of many other 
requisites of our daily life. Two months ago you 
could buy at least a dozen of needles for one 
pice. At present needles are said to be selling 
at Benaresat the rate of one for a pice. Let us 
hope and pray that peace may soon be restored 
to the world ; but if war lasts another year or 
so we may have to revert to very primitive condi- 
tions, and those who have adopted European 
dress and European mode of life will be the 
greatest sufferers. Mlen of plain living and high 
thinking—the old ideal of India—can live a 
highly civilized life, at least to their own thinking, 
with two pieces of unsewn cloth. Still it is not 
desirable that those who wish to wear sewn 
clothes should’ not have the little instrument 
which is necessary for sewing. Sciences and 
arts are necessary for maintaining a civilized life 
and they cannot really become the possession 
of India so long as they cannot be learnt through 
the vernaculars of India. These vernaculars can 
only be enriched from the treasures of the Sams- 
krt literature, as European languages are enrich- 
ed from Latin and Greek. There is a wide- 
spread agitation in the western world for the 
substitution of Latin and Greek with wh 
js called modern education; but t 
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that their civilization should not be cut off from 
its real source. Latin and Greek, therefore, 
continue to be taught in schools and colleges 
not-only in Europe but in the more go-ahead 
America. No one is regarded in the west as a 
really educated man who has had no classical 
education. Samskyt ought to be in India what 
Latin and Greek are iin Europe and America. 
Indian vernaculars must be nourished on their 
mother’s milk, if they are to thrive and grow to 
a full stature. The terminology and the struc- 
ture of the language of sciences and arts must 
in India be based upon Samskrt as they are based 
upon Latin and Greek in the West. Indian 
vernaculars must be the media of instruction if 
education is to reach the mass of the Indian 
population. But if agriculturists, artisans, 
mechanics and petty traders must be taught 
through the vernaculars, the leaders of thought 
and life, and builders of science and literature, 
must be well grounded in the Samskyt language 
and literature, and if India is to rise to greatness 
once more, the characters of her leading men 
must be built upon the great principles of her 
religion and morality and must be moulded on 
the models supplied by the great characters of 


A FEW PROBLEMS 
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ancient India. It is great men who make great 
nations. It is great thoughts which made great 
men, and really great thoughts were never con- 
ceived and expressed in a foreign language. 


India still possesses the makings of a preat 
civilization. Heer soil is as fertile as in any land, 
She is still rich in mineral and sylvan wealth. 
But her greatest asset is the rich heredity of 
talents and aptitudes produced by the institution 
which was designed to secure the highest social 
efficiency by assigning the various functions of a 
civilized life to the classes best fitted to discharge 
them and by recognizing the great truth that 
faculties for doing superior and efficient work 
are best developed by hereditary transmission, 
If this great wealth of heredity is brought to bear 
upon the wealth of India’s material resources, she 
can make her way to the vanguard of the world’s 
civilization in the near future as surely as she did 
in the past. Let us hope that the Hindu Uni- 
versity will make it her special concern to pre- 
serve and promote Indian culture and thereby 


become the restorer of the 


greatness. and glory 
of India, 


Sri KrisHna Jost. 


OF ASTRONOMICAL 


GEOGRAPHY 


Mr. J. L. Zutshi has dealt with some of the 
problems of Astronomical Geography in a curious 
manner,! Let us consider them one by one, 


T. Can vuere aver Bp EQUAL Days 
AND NIGHTs ? 
The writer explains by a diagram that day 


and night can never be equal. In my opinion 


1, Vide The CHC. Magazine for February 1916. p, 39, 


it would have been better if the diagram had 
been drawn in scale, then it would enable us to 
see the fact that Owing to the great distance of 
the sun from the earth, the rays are practically - 
parallel. This can be practically shown by 
putting an ordinary school globe in front of the 
sun. Even in case of such a small globe the - 


sun cannot appreciably illuminate more than’ 


. 





. 


a 
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half at the same time: what of such a large 
globe as our Earth i 

Again if the sun would illuminate more 
than half of the Earth, it would illuminate more 
than half of the moon as well at the same time, 
and more than half would be visible from the 
Earth and then we would see the moon in 
a bright circular ring instead of the familiar 
new moon.” 

Moreover, though the days and nights are 
never equal theoretically in the writer’s view, 
in my opinion the difference is so small (only a 


fraction of a second) that it may be neglected and 


- practically they are equal on the dates mentioned.’ 


_ In conclusion I should say that even if the 
argument of the writer be correct then too there 
would be two dates in a year when days and 
nights are equal ; for no one will deny that from 
the last week of December the days become 
longer and longer till the last week of June 
while nights become shorter and shorter; and 
during these six months there is possibly one 
day (probably 22nd or 23rd of March) when the 
day and night are equal and there is another 
‘date (probably 22nd or 23rd of September) on 
which again the day and night are equal. So 
we see that there are equal days and nights in 
the course of a year. 


II. How TIpgs ARE CAUSED. 
Mr. Zutshi explains the, phenomenon by 
saying (to quote his own words, p. 41): “If 
three pieces of thread be tied to the top, bottom 


- and middle of a piece of paper and the top and 


2. The writer sent us some diagrams along with his 
Paper. We reeret we have not been able to print those. 
Me nue however, that the value of the writer’s remarks is 
__ _essened by the absence of the diagrams themselves, Kd. 


3. 20th or 2ist March and 22nd or 23rd of September. 


the bottom piece be drawn with a force greater 
than that with which the middle piece is drawn, 
the result would be that the middle portion of 
the paper will bulge out on the side away from 
the pieces of thread on which the forces were 
applied.” ‘This is true so long as the body, on 
which the forces are applied, is solid ; but water 
being fluid will flow towards the points where 
the forces are stronger and consequently the 
water would be drawn away causing ebb tides 
all round the world excepting at the places just 
under the moon : and this is not the fact. 


In my opinion the flood tide on the opposite 
side of the Earth facing the moon is due to 
inertia, We know that water does not flow 
away from the Earth owing to its being attract- 
‘ed by the Earth towards its centre, and there 
are mutual attractions between the water and 
the solid Earth beneath. If this attraction of 
the earth is anyhow obstructed the water will 
flow away. ‘This is the case on the opposite 
side where the solid earth is hindered by the 
moon from applying its full force to the water, 
and thus the water is allowed to flow to a certain 
extent, causing a flood tide. Thus though the 
Earth is not actually drawn away from its posi- 
tion, the result is identical with what it would 
be if it were really drawn away: 

To prove this we may perform the follow- 
ing experiment -—Take a cup full of water 
and move it up and down for sometime and 
suddenly stop when moving dawnward then the 
water in the cup will ‘jump up ” causing a wave 
in the middle and depression on the sides. — 

_. We may further prove the same point by 
another example :—If a rope be pulled 
opposite directions at the two ends. 
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and if one of them were to stop suddenly the 
other will fall back. 


III. Tue orBrt or a PLANEr. 
Although Mr. Zutshi’s arguments about the 
orbit of a planet are valid, still I should say that 
in his diagram No. 3 the part M2XNY is an 
ellipse, and it will continue to be so after each 


revolution. 


I fear the writer overlooked the fact that 
the moon travels round the Earth from West 
to East and not from North to South. 


S. Roy, 
Teacher, L. M. High School, Mir zapur, 


READINGS FROM THE MAH ABMWMARATA® 


II, AsHvaTrHAMA anp THE Dyinc JDuryopuHana. 


The Mahabharata is justly famous for those 
stirring deeds of heroism which, in the hands of 
patriotic bards and minstrels, have been popu- 
larized into immortality. But this is not its 
only title to fame. The sentiment of pathos 
plays hardly a less important part. The la- 
mentations of Gandhari and Kunti, the 
heart-rending wail of Draupadi as the wicked 
Duhshasana seeks to disrobe her, etc., would 
fill up an entire volume of eloquent, though 
tragic, pathos. But what strikes the reader 
as a fact of .Sutpassing interest is the story of 
his fall told by Duryodhana in the anguish of 
his grief to his renowned and fesponsive warrior 
Ashvatthama, 


The 18 days’ battle is apparently over, for 
Duryodhana has been laid low by Bhima. The 
Curtain seems to haye been rung down on the 
Greatest of historical tragedies. “The Pan- 
davas with their allies, the Panchalas, Matsyas 
and Somkas, are leaping and clapping for joy 
over the fate of Duryodhana’ The survivors 
appear only too anxious to get away to their 
homes to recite before their children and chil- 
dren’s children the wonderful exploits of Bhish- 
ma, Drona and Karna on the one hand, and of 

Arjuna and of Bhima on the other. 


The Pan. March 1915, pp, 65—7o, 


davas, too, have, for the time being, forgotten 
that the Mahabharata has been nothing more, 
nothing less, than a fratricidal war. They 
gladly welcome Krshna’s invitation to rest, and 
retire for the night from the camping grounds, 
But the deadliest stroke has yet to be delivered at 
the Pandava forces, Ashvatthama has yet to 
avenge the death of Duryodhana, The why 
and wherefore of this Sweeping slaughter we 
shall relate presently, 


After the fall of Shalya, Duryodhana appears 
to have been seized with terror, and he sought 
his safety in flight, 
a lake to evade pursuit. Trackers, however, * 
soon brought the Pandavas to the spot. Their 
harsh references, insulting alike to his pride 
and dignity, compelled him to come out, and 
accept the Pandavas? challenge for a final’ contest. 
A duel with maces was soon arranged between 
Bhima and Duryodhana. The struggle ebbed 
and flowed, as cach Warrior gave a surprizing 
exhibition of his skill and efficiency, But 
Duryodhana, on the whole, seemed to be far- 
ing better, And Krshna, anxious to ayoid a 
Catastrophe, opportunely reminded Bhima of his 


* The first Paper of this series appeared in our issue of 


He submerged himself into _ 
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pledge to break Duryodhana’s thigh. The 
memory of ‘the insult offered to Draupadi 
whetted Bhima’s desire for revenge, and ina 
moment of inspired strength he made a surprise 
pass at Duryodhana, striking him below the 
belt. |The mace driven with great force 
smashed the thigh-bone, and Duryodhana reeled 
and fell. 


A foul blow ! 
of mace-fighting ! 
it look when the solitary Duryodhana was pit- 
ted against the still formidable army of the 
Pandavas. But Bhima had an excuse. He had 
vowed to break the thigh on which Duryodhana 
had insultingly invited Draupadi to take her 


Foul according to the rules 
And particularly unfair did 


seat. But when the Pandava, intoxicated with 


joy at his adversary’s fall, stamped his feet over. 


the head of the prostrate prince, the position 
changed altogether. This unknightly act drew 
forth an immediate protest from Yudhishthira 
and Shri Krshna. " It elicited a storm of cheer- 
ing from the Panchalas and the other allies of 
the Pandavas. Duryodhana summoned all his 
courage, and rearing himself up with great 
effort thus addressed the Pandavas: ‘I have 
lived my life like a king, and die essentially 
like one. Having been slain in battle, the 
Heavenly Regions are assured for me. But 
lay this to your heart that in place of teeming 


millions you have desolate cities and deserts to ” 


rule over. The myriads that have perished 
‘reate a void which it will be your misfor- 
tune to realize and feel. The death of your 
Closest and dearest relations has been your 
Breatest achievement. The wealth of the empire 
)''S grandeur and glory—all depart with me, 
you are welcome to what now remains, 


ones 
Tget not that your part in the War has been 


cussing the probable fate of the pi 


anything but chivalrous. You felled Bhishma 
by treacherously intervening the woman-man, 
Shikhandi, between him and Arjuna. Drona was 
beheaded when he had flung aside his weapons 
in the supreme agony of his supposed grief. You _ 
slew Karna when the warrior, without bow and 
arrows, was still busy extracting the sunken wheel 
of his car from the humid soil. As for the trea- 
cherous hit at me, I confidently leave Bhima to 
the judgment of posterity, Yet Iam not sorry 
for my sake, for he who fights must slay. or 


_fall. The thought of my blind parents oppress- 


es me. Alas! who will console them in their 


sorest affliction? Would that my last words, 
that I die peacefully, be conveyed to them. 
What, again, will be the condition of the 
mother of Lakshmana of large eyes? She loses 
both her husband and son. May the message 
be conveyed to her that she is to meet the su- 
preme catastrophe with the conviction that we 
would meet again in Paradise. My solicitude for 
these my relatives is rending me in twain, and 
in this agony I have forgotten my own physical 
sufferings. I know not who on my side still 
survives the tremendous carnage, but if one 
devoted warrior is left, he shall avenge my death. 
Hie you hence, and let’ me peacefully die. ”” 
People fled away in all directions on hearing 
the lamentations of the prince, and when he 
had finished, the Invisibles showered flowers 
upon him. 

The tidings of the fall of Duryodhana and 
its cruel’ sequel were duly carried to Ashvat- 
thama, Krpacharya and Krevarma—the three 
survivors of the ocean-moving Kaurava hos 
After the fall of Shalya, they anxiously but vair 
ly sought for Duryodhana, and were sti 
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distant and obscure part of the field when they 
They 


forthwith harnessed their horses to their cars, 


received this melancholy intelligence. 


and drove to Duryodhana’s resting place. 

The Warriors could 
They found the 
lord of 11 Akshaunis badly wounded, all bathed 
in blood, and surrounded on all sides by beasts 


A staggering sight! 
scarcely credit their eyes! 


‘and birds of prey ! Duryodhana was groaning 
heavily as he was constantly wheeling round his 
heavy mace to keep these ata respectful dis- 
tance! Ashvatthama could not have seen a 
more heart-rending and agonizing sight. His 
emotions choked his voice, and it was after some 
struggle that he could announce his presence to 
the dying prince. He gently wiped the blood 
from the face of Duryodhana, and thus address- 
edhim: “Krpacharya, Krtvarma and myself 
are distressed to see you in this condition. The 
ways of fate are verily inscrutable when such a 
one as yourself lies grovelling in the dust. It 
gtieves us to find that you should have been 
dealt this death-blow in our absence. We have 
heard of your wonderful feats while fighting at 
a disadvantage with none to encourage and cheer 
you up. How much we wish we could have 
been privileged to see you careering in battle 
like a wounded lion facing the pursuing hunters, 
As for the foul hit, loyal Ashvatthama can give 
no idea of the feelings which dominate him, 
This treachery will be avenged, for without this 
you are neither Ashwatthama’s nor he yours,” 


As he finished the three warriors cried bitter- | 


ly. Duryodhana bade them draw nearer, and 
hugging each to his bosom said: “I cannot suffi- 
ciently thank you for all that you have done 
for me. You have cared naught for your life in 
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my service, and haye done deeds which are des. 
tined to live. Cruel and agonizing as the phy~ 
sical pains are, I forget them now, and feel 
Saying this 
the prince paused, and hung down his head, 


much relieved by your presence.” 


Ashvatthima was not slow to notice that there 
was something still tormenting his mind, and as 
he gently raised his head, he besought Duryo- 


‘dhana to tell him what still troubled him within, 


“Alas !” groaned the prince, “I cannot yet have 
peace of mind, though the ghastly shadows of 
death are encompassing me all round. Iam 
sore distressed with thoughts of my blind parents 
and of the mother of Lakshmana. What will she 
think of my ungracious conduct, if she discover- 
ed that in the last moments of my life she was 
away from my mind. For, know Ashvatthama, 
this foul blow is not the only complaint I have 
against Bhima. As I fell on receiving the deadly 
stroke, Bhima went round me once and then 
kicked my head—a feat which called forth a 
storm of cheering from the Panchalas, Matsyas 
and Somakas, who clapped for joy and danced 
round waving their hands, They called me un- 
knightly names in my very hearing. Bhima 
roared like a lion in my presence over his achieve- 
ment as I hung down my head in shame to 
shed tears of blood. Oh and alas for that hour ! 


_ Would that the mother Earth had quietly re- 


ceived me and given me a corner in her spacious 
lap, or lent me strength enough to repay the 
Pandava in his own coin. Devoted general, if 


you can avenge this ‘insult, I shall:die a happy 
death.” 


The prince had hardly finished when Ashv- 
tthama stood up ad vowed vengeance, the 


death of his father inflaming his anger and 
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giving him a fresh casus belli, Dipping his right 
thumb in the red blood oozing out-of his own 
open wounds, IJuryodhana drew the Ti/ak-mark 
on Ashvatthama’s forehead and thus appointed 
him the generalissimo of his forces and bade 
him god-speed. 

The setting sun looked down on the dead 
and the dying as Ashvatthama crossed the battle- 
plain, and drove towards the tents of his foemen 
with Krpa and Krtvarma. They entered a 
dense forest, and got down under a spreading 
banian tree where they offered ablutions and per- 
formed the evening service. . They watered 
their horses, put off their armour, and went to 
sleep on the bare earth. But Ashvatthama slept 
not. He was over-strung. In the short naps 
that were vouchsafed to him he found himself 
in the thickest of the fight. The battle-fever 
was on, and finding-that he could not give him- 
self any rest, he woke Krtvarma and the old 
and much fatigued Krpa. They counselled 
him in vain to rest for the night, and fight with 
fresh energy the next morning. But Ashva- 
tthama heeded not. He must finish the fight 
before Duryodhana expired. He groaned like a 
wounded lion as he referred to the plight of the 

dying prince, the death of his father and other 
famous Kuru warriors. In the name of cruel 
Necessity that sanctified every procedure, he 
called upon them to stand by him in the mid- 
night attack on the enemy’s camp. It was a 
Pitiable sight to see the warriors putting on their 
armour again on their wounded bodies after so 


brief a respite, and driving in battle-array at that 
hour of night, 


What was urging Ashvatthama on to his 
Mendous mission ? What hope, what faith or 


3 
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Promise nerved him? Was it the desire to avenge 
his father’s death by slaying Dhrshtdyumna, and 
thus please the dead chieftain’s soul in heaven? 
If so, could he not have waited longer? Could 
he not have quietly retired after despatching the 
Panchila prince alone’? Was it then his ambition 
to do something very striking during: his brief 
regime as generalissimo ? If so, had he not already 
proved himself a dreadful bowman—a Maharathi 
of infinite skill and resource ? Was it, again, his 
loyalty to the king? His anxiety to wage the 
fight before the approaching death of Duryodhana 
took away the raison d’etre of war? Whatever 
might have formed the back-ground of the pic- _ 
ture in the hero’s mind, the lamentations of the 
dying prince, his piteous appeal most certainly 
formed its foreground. 


~The two warriors stopped to keep watch at 
the gate, while Ashvatthama, of dreadful re- 
solve, rushed in. But as he entered, an awful 
form rose before him. Little - dismayed, the 
hero covered the hideous figure with arrowy 
showers. The apparition still remained unmoved. 
Ashvatthama then hurled his flashing javelin 
and his tremendous mace at what he still con- 
sidered to be a demon. But when these, too, 
had failed to make any impression, it struck him 
that it was Lord Shiva or some other deity that 
had come to the rescue of the Pandavas. Re- 
solved that the vow must be kept to avoid a 
lasting infamy, he forthwith kindled a fire on 
an altar, and with naught else to sacrifice cast 
himself into the flames. This act supremely 
propitiated the deity, and the figure vanished 
after handing over a Rudra-weapon to the de- 
votee. 

Imbued with fresh strength, 
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Dhrishtadyumna’s tent, and swooped down upon 
his fated prey. Having killed the Panchala 
prince, he despatched Shikhandi and the five 
sons of Draupadi. There was confusion and dis- 
may in the Pandava ranks. Elephants and horses 
let loose trampled upon the forces, and nothing 
but loud groans and piteous cries could be heard. 
Ashvatthama with his Rudra-weapon careered 
fearlessly, working havoc and destruction as 
Shiva does on the eve of the dissolution of the 
universe. He lit up a huge fire to discover 
those that were concealing themselves, and with 
reeking hands completed the ghastly carnage. 
The few that escaped were accounted for by 
Glad and 
overjoyed Ashvatthama roared back to the gate 


Kypa and Krtavarma at the gate. 


where he, in an instant, found himself in the 
arms of Krpa and Krtvarma who hailed him 
on his incomparable achievement. 


The three then hastened to inform the prince 
of what they had done, if only he were yet alive. 
They found him lying prostrate. The golden 
mace had fallen, and the beasts of prey had 
drawn dangerously near. The warriors hastily 
jumped out of their chariots. But Duryodhana 
was only unconscious : life was not yet extinct; 
They gently raised the prince, and woke him 
into consciousness. Surrounded by these three 
watriors—all bathed in blood—the king looked 
like anvaltar over which: the three fires preside, 
Having placed him in his lap, Ashvatthama, 
in a loud tone, addressed the king: “Now hear 
what is pleasing to the ear, O King; if you 
can yet appreciate the significance of this Mess- 
age. Of the countless myriads that were ar- 

rayed on the plains of Kurukshetra only ten 
survive—seven. on the side of the  Pandayas 


é 
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and three on our own. Except the five Pan: 
davas with Krshna and Satyaki, I have des. 
troyed all, including Dhyshtdyumna, Shikhandi, 
and the five sons of Draupadi. See the work 
of vengeance. The insulting Panchalas, Sor 
kas and Matsyas have all been laid low,” 
Having heard this cheering news, Duryodhana 
opened his eyes, and shedding tears of grate- 
fulness, placed his head on Ashvatthama’s 
forehead, and spoke to him. as follows : 
“ Neither Bhishma nor Karna nor your father 
could do for me what you have done to-day 
with the help of Kypacharya and Krtvarma, 
The despicable general and Shikhandi have been 
slain, and I am now as happy as Indra. This 
loyalty to the dying king, faithful and devoted 
warriors, will, I predict, be enshrined in the 
scrolls — 
blessed. 

Saying this the Prince took a lingering look 
at the warriors and the battle-field, and closed 
his eyes in peace. Seven times the watching 
warriors reverently stepped 
lord and then retired. 


of imperishable fame, May you ‘be 
We shall meet again in Heaven.” «: 


round their dead 


Popular tradition weaves. into this last in- 
cident a noble thread of pathos. ‘The dying 
Prince is represented to haye received the news, 
of the slaughter with mixed feelings of joy and 
gtief, He was pleased to hear of the death of 
Dhrshtadyumna, Shikhandi and the rest.of the 


“Insulting host, But when he realised that the 


avenger had slain the sons of Draupadi instead; 
of the Pandavas themselves, he was visibly, 
smitten with remorse. He bade Ashyatthama 
stand aside lest his curse should fall on him for 
slaying innocent children who would otherwise, 


have perpetuated ‘the line of his ancestors, ether 
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_between prose and poetry. 
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departure is, to say the least, elevating, and ins- 


The 


writer, however, still ventures to adhere to the 


tinct with a moral richness all its own. 


comparative grimness of fact in preference to 
the moving softness of fiction. 
Rapue Lay CHaTuRVEDI, B. A. 


s 


VYILLIAM YYORDSWORTH 
(Continued from p. 138.) 


A little reflection suffices to show us that 
the spirit of revolt led Wordsworth too far. His 
words, if strictly interpreted, would lead us toa 


‘paradox or obvious truism. But thanks to the 


subsequent critics and especially to his friend 
Coleridge we can find out something tenable in 
this preface. Wordsworth was right in his rebel- 
lion against the gaudy diction and false style of 


the school of Pope. Like all reactionary theo- 


_rists Wordsworth went to the other extreme. 
He is utterly mistaken when he maintains 


‘that there neither is, nor can be, any essen- 
tial difference between the language of prose 
and metrical composition.’ He is led into this 
false position because there is a kind of poetry° 
which is akin to prose, but from this we cannot 
generalise that there is no essential difference 
In his doctrine 
that the selection of the language commonly 
used by men is the best for poetry we again 
see that Wordsworth was influenced by thé reac- 
tion against the diction of Pope and his school. 
He justly attacked the limits in which Pope and 
his school had confined poetry, but he was wrong 
in denying to poetry any limits at all. Pope 
and his followers had set up a base coinage for 
the realm of poetry. he gaudy diction of 
nymphs, swains, bowers, lutes and muses dis- 
foe goes le.” and he Proceed to go to 
: extreme’ of always’calling a spade a 


Ss * : aphves at Ln 
Spade. He claimed for the rustic diction a posi- 


tion that is quite untenable. Rustic life is no 
more favourable to the formation of poetic dic- 
tion than any other life. In spite of its natural- 
ness and simplicity it has the drawback of being 
ignorant vulgar and quite unpoetic. Whenever 
Wordsworth persisted, in defiance of all his 
better instincts, in using the actual and real lang- 
uage of the low and rustic life he failed in pro- 
ducing a good poem. We see it in the 
Sailor’s Mother, the ‘Beggars, Alice Fell, and 
Anecdotes for Fathers. Michael Ruth, the Bro- 
thers and Mad Mother do not contain the lang- 
uage and sentiments of the rustics. In short 
wherever Wordsworth excludes from his poetic 
composition all that a literal adherence to the 
theory of his preface would exclude, two 
thirds at least of the marked beauties of his 
poetry must be erased. His practice fortunate- 
ly rarely corresponded with his theory. What 
he really wished to maintain, and did on the 
whole succeed in maintaining, was the apt 
expression of his thought in apt language. 
Language and thought must correspond and SO) 
far he was in the right. He wished for simpli= 
city alike in life and in style. His style had Z 
the ‘sheer penetrating power of nature.” On 
the whole like so many theorists he ound that 








his theory rather hindered than he 


> 







his practice. 
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and the minor pieces as ‘the little cells, orato- 
ties, and sepulchral recesses.’ Posterity had 
chosen, not unreasonably, to worship rather in 
the cells, or even in the ante-chapel. The 
Excursion certainly stands in the highest rank, 
of that unpoetic genre, the didactic poem.” 
Wordsworth’s achievements in the lyrics and 
sonnets are of the highest kind. 
hope to do full justice to Wordsworth’s lyrics. 
His close communion with Nature produced 
some of the most exquisite lyrics in the English 
language. 

In his poetry of childhood we meet with 
such pieces as We are seven with the child’s 
notion of the unreality of death ; Lucy Gray in 
whose death the neighbours could not believe ; 
the Pet Lamb betraying Wordsworth’s love of 
the lower animals and the Blind Highland Boy 
with its picturesque description and fine obser- 
vations. There are also such trifling pieces as 
Alrce Fell and Anecdote for Fathers. 

Then we come to the poetry of flowers. 
Wordsworth Passionately loved flowers. He 
had a strong sense of smell and his eye could 
enjoy their bright colours. We meet with such 
charming pieces as the unassuming Ce/andine, 
the symbol of decaying old age; the Daisy 
in whom he thinks that there abides ‘some 
concord with humanity ;? the Golden Daffedils 

That flash upon the inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude, ‘ 


We cannot 


The bird has given inspiration for a few fine 
lyrics by Wordsworth. The Green Linnet, 
‘the brother of the dancing leaves, ’ 
deep observation of nature: 

There where the flutter of his wings 
Upon his back and body flings 
Shadows and sunny glimmerings, 


embodies _ 
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~That cover him all over. 

The skylark with its ‘privacy of golden 
light’ is a symbol of Wordsworth himself: 

Type of the wise who soar. but never 

roam ; 

True to the kindred points of Heaven and 

Home. 

The Cuckoo is ‘a wandering voice’ re. 
minding him of ‘that golden time’ of his 
youthful idealism when it was to him ‘a voice, 
a mystery.’ The butterfly is the ‘historian of 

| his infancy, ’ 

Let us now turn to Wordsworth’s poetry of 
nature and man. The lines on Tintern Abbey 
are the consecrated formulary of Wordsworth’s 
Poetic creed. At first nature was to him merely 
an object of sight, ‘a passion,” ‘an appetite ’: 

Just as it was to Shelley and Byron. But with 
growing years, more mature experience and 
deeper communion with nature he began 

To look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth, but hearing often 

times 
The still sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample 
power 

To chasten and subdue, And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with joy 

Of elevated thought ; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused 

Whose dwelling is, the light of setting 

suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all 

thought = 

And rolls through all things, ~ 3 


, 
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Nature to him was ‘both law and impulse,’ 
whose duty it was ‘to kindle and restrain’. Duty 
was to Wordsworth ‘the Stern Daughter of the 
Voice of God.’ His ideal of manhood is ex- 
pressed in beautiful lines in the character of 
the Happy Warrior, partly adapted from the 
character of Nelson and partly from that of his 
brother John who was a sailor and whose death 
be lamented in beautiful lines: 

A dark distress hath humanised my soul. 
Michael, the Brothers, Brougham Castle, Affiic- 
tion of Margaret, Hart-leap-well, Simon Lee, 
and Ruth are all pastoral pieces in which 
generally the trials and misfortunes of persons 
in humble position are faithfully depicted. 

His visit to Scotland produced some of 
Wordsworth’s most The 
three Yarrow poems occupy a very high position 


exquisite lyrics. 
among them. The river has been consecrated to 
poetry fora long time and many poets have 
celebrated it in their poems but none so well 
as Wordsworth. The first is Yarrow Unvisited 
(1803) and he chides his sister for desiring to 
see Yarrow in the following lines: 

Be Yarrow Stream unseen, unknown ! 

It must, or we shall rue it ; 

We have a vision of our own 

Ah ! Why should we undo it? 

The second is Yarrow Visited (1814), the 
disappointment at the reality which is so much 
below expectation is succeeded by calm because 
‘a tay of fancy still survives.’ The third is 
see! Revisited (1831) in the company of 

r 
The a Scott before he went to Nepics: 
cm ‘ = tours abe produced the Highland 
cca Se who ware epge her Brow 
Rosine I the OUR CUES the quaint 
Are ye stepping westward?” 


called forth a poem so entitled and finally the 
most exquisite piece of all the Solitary Reaper 

Reaping and singing by herself, 

With its romantic suggestiveness embodied in 
Will no one tell me what she sings ? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers low 
For old unhappy, far off things, 

And battles long ago.” 

His great immortal ode on the Jntimations 
of Immortality deserves to .be separately consi- 
dered. This great ode has been much praised 
and much censured. On the one hand we find 
such able advocates as Aubrey de Vere, Emerson 
and Lord Houghton praising it highly ; while 
on the other hand we find such able and ex- 
perienced critics as Mathew Arnold and Walter — 
Pater censuring it or admiring it only with 
certain qualifications. No doubt the claim that 
the great ode gives us the scientific and philo- 
sophic explanation of the intimation of the 
immortality of the soul is absurd. It is idle 
to claim for .Wordsworth an ethical system 
‘as distinctive and capable of exposition as 
Bishop Butler’s.’ Wordsworth’s philosophic 
child is a paradox and he extols, to an unusual 
degree, the child, ‘a six years’ darling of a pigmy 
size’? ‘as ‘mighty prophet! seer blest.’ This 
Platonic ode ought not to be mistaken for 
philosophy. It is nothing more thana poetic 
speculation warranted by Wordsworth’s own 
experience as a child when he had to hold by a 
tree or a stone to bring himself back from the 
abyss of idealism. The thought has sufficient truth 
to form a basis of poetic expression but insuffi- 
cient to be regarded as a philosophic or scientific 
truth. We must say in justice to Wordswo 
that he never meant it to be regarded asa 
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expressly warned us against such an interpreta- 


tion. It is the incurable blind Wordsworthians — 


who burden the poem with such interpretations. 
As poetry of the highest kind the ode has 
It is a magni- 
The 
drapery in which the- thought is enclosed is 
Its style is a style of 


received well-deserved praises. 
ficent ode most exquisitely handled. 


worthy of the thought. 
massive gold. We cannot trust ourselves to 
quote any lines because we would be tempted 


to transcribe the whole of the poem. 


Wordsworth distinguished himself as a great 
sonneteer. After a lapse of many years Eng- 
land saw a great sonneteer. Wordsworth was 
a worthy successor to ‘myriad-minded Shakes- 
peare,” ‘majestic Milton,’ and ‘Laura’s lover.’ 
In the ‘scanty plot of ground’ of the sonnet 
Wordsworth expressed himself very ably on the 
events of the day. He wrote in all about 300 
sonnets. His sonnets on liberty are finest among 
them ; those on the Subjugation of Switzerland 
and the Extinction of the Venetian Republic are 
the best.. We can only mention a few of the 
very best sonnets on Milton, the Westminister 
Bridge, ‘The World is too much with us, King’s 
College Chapel, Sleep. He preached in the 
sonnets a life of “Plain living and high’ think- 
ing” in a world benumbed with. high living 
and plain thinking. Wordsworth’s sonnets are 
the supreme Creations ofthe autumn of his life 
and reflect the hue of his age. 


Weare afraid that only a meagre notion has 
been given above of Wordsworth’s poetry. We 
shall now attempt to summarise Wordsworth’s 
poetic achievements in general. “Two convictions 

penetrate Wordsworth’s work ; the dignity of 


man tm himself, and the moral and intellectual. 


‘as a lover looks on his mistress. 
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strength which comes to him in communion 
with Nature. The first was the common _pos- 
session of the revolutionary period, the second 
he shared with Rousseau. But Wordsworth 
interpreted both with a subtle profundity en. 
tirely his own.” His poetry can be divided in- 
to three groups: the poetry of Nature; the 
poetry of man in relation to Nature; and. the 
The first 
is mainly lyrical ; the second we find mostly 
in the sonnets ; and the third is chiefly to be 
His poetry of childhood 
gives us the key to his poetry of man because 


he believed that 
The child is father of the man. 


poetry of man in relation to man. 


found in the ballads. 


Wordsworth loved Nature with the devotion 
of a mystic. He loved it in both its wild and mild 
aspects. He loved it in turbulence and tranquility, 
in sun and shower, in silence and solitude. 
The sublimity of the moor and the mountain, the 
vale and the dale always appealed to him. His 
attitude towards Nature was that of a disciple 
to his master, while Shelley looked upon Nature 
Hence the 
didactic view is so supreme in Wordsworth’s 
poems. It was useless to ask him not to preach 
as it was useless to ask Shelley not to sing 
Wordsworth introduced the deep and genuine 
love of Nature in a world in which the Circe- 
wand of materialism had metamorphosed love 
into a sensation and which seemed to have 
been deserted by the angels of Love, Hope and 
Faith. Burns considered Nature as a gloomy 
spirit. Thomson looked upon Nature as 4 
mere picturesque scenery, Cowper regarded 
Nature as the manifestation of the wisdom ° 
the Creator. Wordsworth maintained that 
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re enabled us ‘to look: into the life of 
things.’ Shelley etherealises Nature. Words- 
worth spiritualises it. Wordswarth’s poetry had 
a pantheistic leaning, but his pantheism was of 


Natu 


the right sort because he considered Nature as 
the manifestation of God but not God Himself. 
He did not deify Nature but regarded it as an 
expression of the deity. He considers the 
educative power of Nature superior to anything 
else: 

One impulse from a vernal wood 

May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can.” , 


Wordsworth’s view of his own poetry is 
expressed in the following lines : 
The moving accidents is not my trade ; 
To freeze the blood I have no ready arts ; 
‘Tis my delight, alone in summer shade, 
To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts 
Also in 
Love had he found in huts where poor men lie, 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the stormy sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 


We shall now dwell upon some of the chief 
defects of Wordsworth’s poetry. He lacks con- 
structive power and this is the cause of the 
failure of his larger poems. Some of his poems 
are marred by the inconsistency of his style, 
“without the dramatic power Wordsworth had 
an undue predilection for the dramatic form.” 
Sometimes his thoughts and imagery are too 
Sreat for his subjects. Wordsworth gave an 
undue importance to every trivial thought that 
‘ame into his head. He wooed the muse at 


5; All hours and she was not always in good humour. 


Sometimes he produced a large quantity of lines 
without the least poetic thought in them, and 
he did so with the same gravity and seriousness 
as when he wrote the most sublime poetry. This 
is most irritating. Wordsworth was much 
handicapped by his lack of humour. Milton 
suffered from the same defect, but it had not so 
bad an influence upon his poetry as ia the case 
of Wordswoth. 


We turn most willingly to Wordsworth’s 
manifold excellencies. It is pleasant to dwell 
on them. We find in Wordsworth an austere 
purity of language. “Wordsworth’s poetry, 
when he is at his best, is inevitable, as inevitable 
as Nature herself.” Again we find in Words-. 
worth perfect truth of Nature taken from Nature. 
This was due to his constant communion with, 
Nature and his telescopic power of observation. 
Offand on in Wordsworth’s poetry we meet 
with a meditative pathos and union of deep and 
subtle thought with the finest sensibility. The 
power of single lines in Wordsworth is some- 
thing marvellous. Wordsworth had deep sym- 
pathy ‘in man as man. Lastly Coleridge had 
expressed and emphasised Wordsworth’s imagi- 
nation in the highest and strictest sense. It 
comes nearest to that of Shakespeare and Milton.. 
Wordsworth had given us s ; 

The light that never was, on sea or land, : 

The consecration, and Poet’s dream. 


Wordsworth’s fame had undergone radical 
changes. He was stoically indifferent to it 
during his life time. From the time when 
stood before the world as a youn and 
reformer till almost his death: an eve 
time after it great controversar, 
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gave that famous or infamous verdict, “this will 
never do.”’ In his life-time he met with more 
censures than praises. He was censured by 
Shelley and Byron for deserting the cause of 
liberty. But he was able to win the sympathy 
and friendship of such able contemporaries as 
Coleridge, Scott and Southey. Even Byron de- 
clared after an interview with Wordsworth that 
he had nothing but reverence for him. Even 
Shelley had some respect for Wordsworth be- 
tween whom and Shelley there was much anti- 
pathy of temperaments. So much can be said 


for the opinions of Wordsworth’s contemporaries. 


Now let us turn to the verdict of posterity. 


It has been given long ago by the consensus of 
critics, Wordsworth occupies a high position 
among the poets of the 19th century. His in- 
fluence is abiding. From Mathew Arnold to 
Lord Morley every great critic has praised him. 
Lord Selbourne, in his address to Wordsworth 
Society, said that he put Wordsworth’s poetry 
just after the Bible as having very great influence 
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in the education of the mind and formation of 
character. Mathew Arnold attributes to Words. 
worth healing power. Wordsworth is nota Poet 
who appeals to the masses but he is for the 
thinking few. He was aware of it and express- 
ed his desire to find ‘fit audience though few,’ 
Wordsworth wrote of Burns that ‘on the 
basis of his human life he reared a poetic one’: 
this is true of Wordsworth himself. Words- 
worth’s poetry was not merely ‘a creative art,’ 
but the spritual history of his soul. Words- 
worth was not merely a poet but he wasa 
philosopher and a preacher. He hada Message 
to deliver to mankind—wv:z. to love and live 
according to the dictates of Nature and to curb, 
‘the shadowy Sense at war with Soul.” 
From one of the high peaks of Parnassus Words- 
. worth stands forth as an eternal light, a beacon 
to guide the struggling mass of mankind at 
its foot. 
. Maxkunprao M. Dzsar, 
Student, St. Xavier's College, Bombay. 


HOW THE MOVEMENT GOES. 


C. H. COLLEGE. 


The College was closed for the summer va- 
cation from the 1st of May, as usual, and will 
Te-open on the 17th July. In looking back to the 
year that is over—the one memorable event that 
Comes up in mind is the laying of the Founda- 
tion-Stone of the Benares Hindu University of 
-which this College is to form the nucleus, 
The Hindu University Act’ has come into force 
from the 1st of April, and preparations are being 
made to establish the University in working 
order as early as possible. Since the announce- 
ment was made in the Gazette of India 


that the Hindu University Act has been enforced, 
the College offices have been receiving letters 
from all parts of the country asking for infor- 
mation about the courses of study, rules, regula- 
tions etc. of the Hindu University. I have to 
say to all such correspondents that the work of 
the University has not yet begun and that -no 
definite information is yet available about the 
Curricula etc, of the same. The Central Hindu 
College is still affiliated to the Allahabad 
University and bound by the rules, regulations 
and courses of study of that University, and as 
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eh prepares the students for its examinations. 
The College will reopen onthe 17th July, 
but admission of students to the different classes 
will begin from the first day of the month. 
Students would do well, therefore, to join the 
College formally by taking admission as early as 
- they can in July. For the classes become 
full by the end of the month, and under Uni- 
versity Regulations only a limited number can 
be admitted to each form. Out-station students, 
who cannot conveniently come to Benares before 
the College reopens, can have their names regis- 
tered by depositing in the College Office the ad- 
mission plus the first month’s tuition and game 
fees. Students who have failed at the University 
Examination from this College should apply 
within the first week of July if they desire to 
rejoin the College, as they will not find places 
- kept open for them after the week ; while those 
failing from other Colleges have, we fear, no 
chance of admission here. Studenis failing at 
three successive Examinations cannot be re- 
admitted. 


Admission to all classes will stop after the ist 
of August ; after that Special cases will be con- 
sidered strictly. This limitation has been found 
desirable in view of the fact that admissions late 
in the term are more injurious than beneficial to 
the students concerned. For information about 
tates of fees and other matters, reference may 
be made to the College Prospectus, a copy of 

- which will be sent free of postage to any one 
applying to the Principal for the same. 


< For the convenience of various sets of stu- 
de * . . . i) 
~<nts, with varying intellectual interests, this Col- 


l ee atch 
js “8 offers a wide range of choice of'subjects for 


the Un; . eer 
Miversity Examinations. In the Intermedi- 
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ate, a student can take up English and any three 
additional subjects under the prescribed course 
except the combination of Mathematics with 
Samskrt and of: Samskrt with Physics and 
Chemistry. In the B. A., besides English, a stu- 
dent can take up any two subjects of the prescrib- 
ed course except the combination of Mathematics 
with Samskrt, and that of Philosophy with Eco- 
nomics. Samskrt is the only classical Language, 
it may be mentioned here, which a student can 
take up in this College. In the B, Sc. the 
only group worked here is Mathematics, Physics 
and Chemistry. In the M. A. Previous and 
Final the College has affiliation in English, 
Samskrt, Mathematics, Philosophy and History, 
and classes will be opened for them provided we 
get the right sort of students. In the M. Sc. 
there is affiliation for Mathematics only. For 
full particulars as to the nature of subjects a 
student can take up under the University Regu- 
lations reference may be made to the College 


Prospectus. 


There are two hostels attached to the 
College. _ Applications for admission to the 
College Hostel should be made before the end 
of June as only a limited number ofiseats will be 
available in the next session. Seats are reserved only 
when the application is accompanied with the 
usual admission fee of Rs. 5. For further infor- 
mation regarding the Hostels, reference should be 
made to the College Prospectus. All applications’ 
for admission to the College Hostels may be 
made either to the Principal or to the Superin- A 
tendent, College Hostels. Set ae 
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Benares Hinpu UNIVERSITY. 


1. The Benares Hindu University Act 
came into force on the Ist April last and His 
Excellency the Governor-General in Council 
has been pleased to appoint Colonel His High- 
ness Maharaja Sri Sir Krishnaraja Wadiyar 
Bahadur, G. C. S. I., of Mysore, as the first 
Chancellor, and Major-General His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Madho Rao Scindia Bahadur, 
G.C.S.1, G.C.V. O., A-D.-C., LL.D., 
of Gwalior, as the first Pro-Chancellor of the 
University. His Excellency has also been 
pleased to appoint the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University. 

2. It is necessary now to complete the 
constitution of the University Court, as laid 
down in Statute 14, and of the Senate, as laid 
down in Statute 19 of the Act. These two bodies 
will then proceed to elect their executive com- 
mittees, the Council and the Syndicate res- 
pectively. The Senate will proceed to constitute 
the various Faculties ; and the Senate, the Syn- 
dicate, the Court and the Council will then pro- 
ceed to appoint the Board of Appointments under 
Statute 27 of the Act. This Board will proceed 
to select and appoint the necessary number of 
teachers for the University. The first thing, 
however, which has to be done is to complete 
the constitution of the University Court, 
which, under Statute 14, consists of :—Class I— 
_ eeafficia members, Class II]—donors and their 
representatives, and Class I1I—elected members. 


3. The ex-officio members, other than the 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor, have already been appoint- 
ed. The Pro-Vice-Chancellor will be elected 

by the Court under Statute ro. 


4. Under Clause (a) of Class 006 


ten 


members may be elected by the registered gradu- 
ates of the University, from such date as the 
Court may fix. The idea underlying this clause 
was that it should be brought into force as soon 
as graduates of the University come up to a fair 
The Court 
‘No one is to be 
elected at present under Clause (a), as at present 


nnraber to constitute an electorate. 
will later on fix the date. 


there are no graduates of the University. 


5. Under Clause (4), thirty persons have 
to be elected by registered donors of Rs. 500 or 
upwards. The first duty of the Court will be 
to pass Statutes regulating the election of these 
thirty persons. A draft of the Statutes required 
for this purpose is being prepared. 


6. ‘en personsare to be elected by the 
Senate under Claue (c); but; in the case of the 
first Court, the said ten persons shall be appointed 
by the Vice-Chancellor with: the approval 
of the Governor-General in Council. 


> 


7- Under Clause (d), fifteen representatives 
of Hindu religion and Samskrt learning are to 
be elected by the Court, and ten persons are to 
be elected by the Court to represent Jain and 
Sikh-communities, under Clause (¢). 

8. The Court is also to elect ten persons 
to represent the learned professions under Clause 
(f), and under Clause (g), such other persons, 
not exceeding twenty in number, as may be 
elected by the Court. 5 

9. The Court will also probably elect the 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor at its first meeting. “These 
elections will be made by the Court at its first 
meeting which will probably be held on 16th 


July next. The elections are the first work 
before the Court. 
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10, ‘The Senate, like the Court, consists 
of members of three Classes, namely Class I, 


ux-officio. members, class 
Class III, nominated members. 


‘IL, elected members, 


and 

11. The ex-officio members have already 
been nominated except the Pro-Vice Chancellor, 
who is to be elected by the Court. 


12. The University Professors will come 
into existence as soon as the Board of: Appoint- 
ments selects and appoints them. 


13. The Court will elect five members 
under Class II (a). No elections will be made 
under Class II (6), until the University has a 
sufficient number of graduates. 


314. In addition to this, the Court will 
have probably the plans of the proposed buildings 
laid before it, as also proposals for maintaining 
the Central Hindu College, the Central Hindu 
Collegiate School and the Ranavira Samskrt 
Pathashala, for the maintenance of which emer- 
gent orders have been issued by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, under Statute 9 Clause (4) of the Act. 

15. It may deal with such other . business 
as may be brought forward. ; 


16. Under Statute 16 of the Act, the first 


Statement showing the amount of donation received by the Hindu University Society 


B. Durga Prasad Ghose 






since the last publication. 


(Continued from p. 142). 
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ae shall assemble at such place and time as 
; hancellor may be pleased to direct, in 
Order to make the Necessary appointments and 


elections for the Purpose of the Act and the 
Statutes, 


SUNDAR LAL, 


Vice-Chancellor. 
4, Couper Roap, ALLAHABAD. ; 


May gth 16th 


Note:—The office of the Benares Hindu University, 
Allahabad desires us to publish the following information 
along with the above:— - 

It is proposed to convene the first meeting of the 
University Court about the middle of July next. All those 
who pay a donation of 3s. 500/- or upwards are entitled 
to elect thirty members for the University Court and 
all who pay a donation of Rs 10,000/- or property of the 
like value, become entitled, in virtue of such payment, to 
become members of the Court themselves. Donors of 
Rs. 1,00,000/- (one Zakk) and upwards, or property of the 
like value, become life-members of the Court with the added 
privilege of appointing one nominee also to sit in the Uni- 
versity Court for a period of five years, while every Indian 
Prince or Chief contributing a donation of three lakhs of 
rupees or upwards, or property of the like value, can n0- 
minate a member who shall sit in the University Court for 
such period ag the nominator may desire, which sad 
however determine on the death of the nominator. 
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THE BEST WHITE EYE POWDER 
| (MAMIRA AUR SACHCHE MOTIYAUN KA SUFED SURMA,; 
| ger Examined by Dr. W. R. Criper, F.C. 8. M.R. A.8., Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry, London, ait 
r testified to by Assistant Surgeons, Hospital Assistants, Hakims of Rajas and Nawabs, Gazetted Officera and 
others, respectable Government Officers, Taluqdars and Europeans, &c., &c. : 

Copies of the testimonials will be sent for your kind perusal when your order is complied with. 
procured genuine Mamira at much expense from beyond the limits of Hindustan. 

THE SUCCESS OF OUR EYE POWDER IS IMMEDIATE. 

Please measure your eyesight first, and then use our Hye-powder; within a fortnight your night willie 
sensibly improved and you will be convinced of its good effects, and beneficial resulis. 

(1) It cures all disorders of the eyes, and is a preventive remedy too ; (2) renders the uso of spectaclas 
unnecessary ; (3) improves the vision, and removes all eye complaints due to old age and weakness ; (4) keeps 
the eye clean, and strengthens the eyes ; (5) cures watering ; (6) itching ; (7) redness ; (8) pain due to 
+ overwork ; (9) removes dim sight; (10) burning of the eyes; (11) enables those who cannot pass the thread 

through the eye of a needle to do their work without the least inconvenience ; (12) and cures Photophobia ; 
(13) Conjunctivitis ; (14) Iritis ; (15) Glacoma ; (16) commencing Cataract, &c., &c. It is equally beneficial 
to persons of all ages. The price is Rs. 3 per Tola, postage 4 Annas. 
To be had of :—Niean & Co., New Chauk, Cawnpore. 
The following are some of those who have testified to the good effects of the Eye-powder :— 
(1) Dr. B. Y. Rutter, R. D. M. P. L. at London. (2) Dr. J. Drzewieck of Russia. (3) Dr. P. N. Banerji, 
L. M. 8. & Surgeon, Calcutta. (4) Dr. P. N. Banerji, Asstt. Surgeon (now at Meerut). (5) Dr. J. N. Basu, L. M.8., 
Cawnpore. (6) Nil Madhab Roy, Esq., B.A., B.L., Judge, 8. C.C., Cawnpore. (7) Bepin Behari Mukerji, 
Eaq., M. A., LL. B., District and Sessions Judge, Gonda. (8) Shib Shankar Lal, Esq., City Magistrate, Mandlesar. 
(9) Dhanapat Lal, ae Dy. Collector, Unao. (10) Joykantie Chakravartti, Esq., Kamachha, Benares City. 
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USE “ANTI-RAT” and No RATS Will Trouble You. 


RATS cause inconceivable damage to property 
in Houses, Shops, Offices and Fields etc.; 

and by spreading PLAGUE Rats 

ENDANGER HUMAN LIFE. 


—Where there are no Rats there ts no Plague— 


SS ANTI=RAT”® acts on the mstincr of RATS and drives them away from Houses, 
! soe etc. WITHOUT KILLING THEM. 
( Harmless—No Smelt—No troubel in use.) 

WHAT OTHERS SAY ABOUT THE “ ANTI-RAT ” 
The Chairman, Municipa: Board, Hardoi : “1 found Anti-Rat effective in scaring away 
fs raise -did not find any dead rat... They left instinctively.” 
1 ‘Miss M. Forster, Centrat Hindu College, Benares :—“ Qn receiving the tin of Anti-Rat from 


you, ‘I tried it at once as rats were very troublesome. _.,e:L have not been troubled with them a 
since....;.” 


I have 
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Price As. 12 bgt tin: inpae up to 3 tins As 





C. H.C. Mac azine--Eatered at Postmaster Genls. 
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Rs. 1000O|= 


Rs, 1000]- will be distributed among the subscribers of our 
Trilingual Ramayan of Valmiki and the Trilingual Mahabharat 
in cash, watches and books. One or two volumes may be pur- 
chased monthly or complete sets ordered at once, 

1 Volume monthly Rs, 2/9 by V. P, including all charges. 

2 Volumes monthly Rs. 5] by V. P, including all charges. 

Complete Rs. 35/- only V. P including all charges. 

Note The Mahabharat 9814 pages, bound in 14 volumes @ 2/9 each 
; The Ramayan 3128 pages bound in 4 volumes @ 2/9 each. 
It is easy to learn Samskrit text with the help of our English 
and Hindi Translations which are given below, 
SALVATION AND ITS PATH, the views of Swami Satyadeva 
true yogi. Price as 2/6 with postage. 
PANCH RATNA or 5 JEWELS (Samskrit and Hindi) 
ist part: 42 stotras or hymns to divinity. 
and part: Panch yagya, Samdhya, Tarpan, 
and Sradh, 
3rd part History : 
Ahalya, Shivi, Mordhwaj, 
Vasishth, 
Vishwamitra, Dadhichi, Shukdev, Kalidas, Surdas, Tulsi and 
Kabir. qth part Shiksha : training of women, nurses, children, 
-men, good conduct, marriage, youth, senses, bringing up of 
children and prescriptions. 
sth part Sadupadesh : precepts worthy of quotation. 
The above book in 616 pages royal 16 mo: with a copy of 
Bhagwat by Bopdev for Rs, 1/7 only by V. P. ; 


Harish Chandra, Janak, Dhanusha yagya, 
Parikhit, Vikram, Bhoj, Valmiki, 


RAMKRISHNA & GO. MORADABAD, U. P. 
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ALL-INDIA COMPETITION: 


The MYSTIC MAGNET by Dr, C. V. Raj, F. AMS. FLT. 5, 
a specialist in Psycho-Therapeutics, has revealed the Secret 
of Success in the 20 fascinating lessons written in so simple a 
language that any one can understand them and apply to Suc. 
cess-Magnetism to attain the desired ends. 

It has enabled people to become masters instead of the blind 
Tool of circumstance. In short, it will give you a power over your 
fellowmen, confidence in yourself, self-control, courage, calm- 
ness and sure hope of success, Price Rs. 1/4Jo including postage, 
Send for it NOW. 25 per cent of the sale proceeds goes to the 
War Relief Fund. 53 per cent goes in the shape of 200 Grand 
Money Prizes to the purchasers [of 200,000 copies within Decem- 
ber 1916], who send in best answers not exceeding more than 
200 words to this question:—“WHO IS A LEARNED Man ? 
How To Compele For the Prizes: [1] Send a remittance of Rs, 1/4]- 
to the New Thought Office, Rangoon, with your address in full 
in the M.O. coupon, [2] Study the Mystic Magnet and send in 
your answers accompanied by the M. O. receipt for varification. 
[3] Fulfil the above conditions and you are eligible for one of the 
Mystic Magnet prizes, which ranges from Rs, 3,000 to Rs. 25. 
Prizes would decrease just in proportion to the sale, if the de- 
sired number of copies are not sold, [4] Final decision of 
awarding prizes resis with author alone, 

Address: Dr. C. V. RAJ, F. A. M.S., F. T. S., 

NEW THOUGHT OFFICE, 204-3214 St, RANGOON 


WANTED. 
A Hindu Under-Graduate (Science- 
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CENTRAL 


<q Taaratatt ayIRaAUISAaala a: 
AaETaea a eq Pafiaaaraaaare | 
aalale Talssaqaaa aH gaha- 


HID’ 


This young, yet very old, Abode of Wisdom 
With hands uplifted prayeth unto ye — 


“ Beloved offspring of my body of mind ! 
Keep my face bright with ever brighter deeds 


dngdie-Prerataaa AISAaa aa: 
That will win honor for the Motherland 


And cloud it not with any acts of shame 


Unworthy of the Ancient Aryan Race 1 
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“Wow beries, 
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To Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala, our 
-felt condolence in the 





Head- 


master, we offer our heart 
sad bereavement he has suffered by the death of 
May he find solace in the 


E deeply mourn hel death 
his friends and fellow- 


of Professor  Jamshedji 
Nawroji Unwalla. On the 
29th May, 1916, at six in 
the morning, after a brief 
E illness, without any 
| warning to friends and relatives, in his rooms 
j at Benares, he passed away. The loss of 
E such a widely-loved teacher, such an old and 
a valued worker, is heavy indeed for the Cen- 
s tral Hindu College. May he rest in Peace ! 


H 
oa : - i 
mar Shiva 


his revered father. 
love and sympathy of 


workers. 
* 


In the unexpected death, by drowning, ot 
Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, the British nation 
has lost 2 renowned soldier, and Western Civi- 2 
lisation one ofits stoutest champions. England 
could ill spare him at this time of war- God's 
will be done ! ? rea 

* 3 
“We offer our heartiest con 
Shekhareshwar Roy, a 






a two days’ almost 
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of our College, on his election to the Legislative 
Council of Bengal. 
a Legislator, be as useful to his land as his 
student life was brilliant in his School and 
College. It gives us great pleasure to recollect 
that the Hon’ble gentleman was in the Central 
Hindu School and College for six years ; and 
we are assured that his affection for the institu- 
tion is as great now as it ever was before as was 
evidenced by his presence at and participation 
in all the festivities.in connection with the 
celebration of the Old Boys Annual Meeting 
last year. We wish him all success. 


* x 


The Indian Women’s Onierstty was for-" 


mally inaugurated at Poona on Saturday, the 
3rd of June, 1916, when the first meeting of its 
Senate was held in the amphitheatre of the 
About 40, out of the 60 
elected, Fellows were present, some having 


Fergusson College, 


come from long distances specially for the 
occasion. Prof. D. K. Karve, as Chairman 
of the provisional Committee, welcomed the 
Fellows and described the growth of the Wo- 
men’s University movement from its inception 
in December last, when as President of the 
National Social Conference he referred to the 
scheme in his uasitential address, 


x 


Sir Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar was 


(eleieti@haticalioe. and the Hon. Mr: Paranjpye, 
* Vice-Chancellor. A. Syndicate consisting of the 
Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, the Registrar, 
the Principals ‘of affiliated Colleges, and seven 
members elected by the Fellows, was then 
appointed, authorised to ‘exercise the financial 
powers of the Senate until the: ‘ext meeting of 
that aaa and peed to frame Rules and 


Tex 


. 


May his public work, as 
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Regulations for the Pest 
VACA Mite and AeIIlCey: AMAT 
‘Delay not;the auspicious,” and ‘Small be- 
ginnings are wholesome’—so say the Samskrt 
And the Indian Women’s University 
Well done ! 
and Godspeed ! and Succeed ! we cry with 


proverbs. 
has carried both into practice. 


all our hearts to Prof. Karve and his splendid 
band of workers, of whom we saw, and heard 
such a fine specimen in Miss Thakore «during 
the H. U. Foundation week. They have 
thought out their scheme in Poona; picked their 
sixty senators (ladies, of course, as well as gentle- 
men) from all parts of India; held the first meet- 
ing of their Senate; elected and appointed Exe- 


- cutive officers and begun work—all within a 


few short months; and they have kept free 
of the trammels from which the other long- 
the 
‘old’ cannot help ‘suffering | It is quite right 


established Universities are suffering, as 


that the young, the new, should have fresher, 


brighter, freer outlooks and activities. We 
fervently. hope that the veni and widi of our 


sisters will be unnerringly completed by the vici ! 


It isnot unknown in Indian History—or Tradi- 


tion, if any think that word more appropriate— 


that when’ Masculine qvataras have failed, 


sea Durga has prevailed ! 


% 
Kick 


A fait ‘sentences from Professor Karve’s 


opening address will indicate what trammels 
they have avoided, how they intend to work 


and what ideals they hold beforé them. <‘I was 


working in my own humble way through ‘the — 
Widow’s Home and the. Mahila ‘Vidyalaya for 


the education and elevation of Indian women.. 


The experience,;,brought home to my mind on 





3 


oe 
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many... difficulties in the way ae women desirous _ tantly to be rejected for want of .accommoda- 
of taking a course of higher education,. --[va-] tion.” ea 


the unsuitability of the courses of study i in the ee ee 
existing Universitic..... [ithe lack of | a more. _ Again we say” Godspeed ! to this Insti- 
natural and congenial atmosphere j-1-+s.the un- tution started in Gvqata (Poona ) and adé a 


natural method of imparting instructions 3. ....the fervent prayer that they may not meet with 
medium of instruction [ being ] not the any mishaps, may prosper and may be guided 
students’ mother-tongue;,..[and endless] useless  andenabled by Providence to produce the best. 
formalities and embarrassing restrictions....The type of womanhood needed for the well-being 
promoters started with the name ‘ Maharashtra of India. We cannot help whispering another 
Women’s University.’ Later on, when a depu-__ prayer ‘also at the same time, viz., that our 
tation. visited Benares, at the time of the inau- own Hindu University work may proceed as 
guration of’ the Hindu University, some friends expeditiously and that it also (and the com- 
who would | be numbered among the leaders of ing sister Muslim University ) “may be able 
thought in their provinces, represented to us to initiate and carry out successfully some of 
that “the cause would be served better if the the more natural and less artificial and cum- 
name “were “changed [ from Maharashtra’ to bersome methods. 

‘Indian’ 1 and ‘made of wider significance... [In a8 
There isa widespread, if often lurking, sus-_ 


trying to gratify. an unlegitimate ambition but picion that ‘honorary’ work is generally badly 
done, and that in order to get good work it is 


taking the name ‘Indian’ the promoters ‘are not 


are merely helping the cause of the Higher 
Education of. women in other provinces. Tt is  mecessary to give large og Even current 
intended to sketch an outline of a plan of Samskrt provers Savi wa au: HATA 
Female Education for the whole of India of aiaandfaaaa sat aut HAART M ST 
which the ‘ Maharashtra’ ‘section ‘only will be fc. At the same time it is true that the most 
worked out in detail at Poona, while the other _ valuable and important kind of public. Berk 
provinces will de their parts in due course..., iu a countries, cies ina “competitive ’ ‘ oli 












We ‘wish to. “give our women, a course Sat 
higher education ‘as liberalising ‘in ‘its, influence : 
as that of men. ‘But we must also add certain tem (of enlistment 


an 


subjects which will fit them For. ‘their proper the Nation says: “ These me had be: 
functions in our’ “social ‘economy ...[ The ei onm al grou ds, and they’ had giv an Uy 


i — ge aii 

main “object | [of our “courses J , “must be ‘to a “they “believed Ne 
ifort a i chance of life itself. 

2 nae 






cue ‘and “twenty-five — 
appli cations” for adm eat have ‘most — 
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is a fiction and a libel. Now we know for cer- 
tain that to win the best service that a man can 
give, he must be appealed to, not as a tradesman 
In fact, 


war would seem to be that the more a man is 


but as an idealist. the lesson of this 
paid the less efficient is his service...... often 
enough the rank and file at a shilling a day 
have repaired the blunders of the wealthy 
bureaucrat. It has frequently been argued 
against all those who could not accept the pre- 
sent social scheme and the squalid rapacity of 
industrialism that such things must be, because 
man must have a motive for his work ; compe- 
tition was the mother of production, and bribery 
the foster-nurse of service. That calumny is 
dead. The war has killed it.” 

It goes on to say: ‘‘ When the barren tra- 
dition that military glory is life’s greatest gift 
has died, national service will be a wider and a 
finer thing, and the men of Europe who have 
given up all for nothing at their countries’ call, 
will work out their capacity for devotion in 
peace and to humanity. And let no one say 
that they cannot work without wages or produce 
without profit.” ” 

7) sitet 
: The growing depression of Samskrt learning 
proper, day by day, is causing alarm to many 
thoughtful people, who are anxious to preserve 
the | _treasu sof ancient thought, tradition and 
civilisation that- lie stored in the deeper and 
larger works ‘of Samskré literature. ‘It should 
also give « cause for some heart-searchings to those 
who, though “not themselyes versed in that 
lan anguage, haye still the feeling-left in them that 
the old | should not entirely be lost. What is 
the cause of this depression ? ? Why i is the sway 





and power and fullness of. pate Vidya ‘shrink- 
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ing now under otherwise favourable auspices, 
while it sturdily held its head high in the darkest 
periods of Indian History, when invaluable 
works, in manuscript, were going to make per- 
ennial holocausts and the enthusiasm of. faith 
alone helped to preserve many by compelling 
scholars to commit these, in their entirety, to 
memory ! 
ok 

There is an undoubted cry, amongst a lar ge 

and growing section of the English-educated 


Hindus, for the preservation of Samskrt Learning, 


Vedic Culture, Yaidyaka Science and so. on. 
Amongst the other Hindus, purely, Samskrt- 
educated or ‘vernacular’-educated, there is a 
similar cry for the preservation of- the sources 
of ‘Sanatana. Dharma’—which is the expression 
And the facilities for the 


study of Samskrt are certainly greater to-day 


they generally prefer. 


than they. were-thirty, forty or fifty years ago. 
Yet, while a nodding acquaintance with the 
language is undoubtedly spreading, - because of 
its acceptance as a second language in the Eng- 
lish-teaching Schools and ‘Colleges, the deeper 
learning is contracting and shrinking equally 
undoubtedly. 


What are the immediate and ultimate causes 
of this undesirable state of things ? On the side 
of the English-educated, the cry isthe expression © 
of a just and patriotic sentiment. "But it seems 
to end with such expression. only. Little practi- 
cal effort is made honestly to give effect to the 
orator’s impassioned rhetoric ; no genuine en- 


couragement is given to. the teachers and stu- 


- dents engaged i in the task of preserving Samskrt 


learning, and living simple, studious, really 


; Hingu lives, In places - hallowed _by tradition | 


s 


Sieg 


1 


' 


| 
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as centres of Hindu .Culture, young men flock 
together from all parts of the country for pur- 
poses of study. Learned Pandits are..there also 
who are anxious to and actually do teach these 
men. From generation to generation Samskrt 
has been preserved in. this way. The teachers 
had always been assured of daily bread for them- 
selves, their families, and, in many cases, 
students as well, by the charities and endow- 
ments of distant Rajas and Maharajas, of great 
nobles and, wealthy merchants, and of all the 


local. householders who could afford to make. 


gifts and presents. ‘But to-day, because of the 
clash of civilisations and of the natural desire of 
men and women to imitate the alien new me- 
thods of life and work, which bring ‘success,’ 


the old methods are fast disappearing in the 


_ limbo of oblivion, Those who still adhere to 


the ancient life and ancient study meet with 
failure in every way. People educated in modern 
learning and following the new professions can 
seldom have (and quite naturally) any real _re- 
gard or respect for the representatives of that 
Samskrt erudition which has proved incapable 
of bringing ‘ success ” in life, as judged by cur- 
rent outer tests. Honourpaid to them in the 
past compensated for the lack of external wealth: 
when the king stood up from his throne to 
receive the learned man, the latter’s heart was 
satisfied and he grudged not the king his wealth 
and power. The ‘honour’ has been withdrawn 
from them also, now. — 

And that is notall, The patronage of the 
wealthy is also going largely. The great scholars 
can no more sit..in. their homes. wooing the 
Goddess of Learning, assured of their daily bread: 
by the noblemen. ‘They have to come out and: 





their . 
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seek service in Pathashalas, which, to-day, mean 
organised Schools and Colleges, provided for by 
private. subscriptions or public, funds and | ma- 
naged usually by English-educated gentlemen 
of the learned professions who have seldom any 
intimate acquaintance with Samskrt and are in- 
terested in its preservation only because of the 
patriotic sentiment above referred to. 

In such circumstances tue Pandits, who have 
been forced to apply for employment in their 
Schools and Colleges, scarcely get the considera- 
tion they ought to have. The minimum * living 
wage’ is generally all that they receive as salary. 
Even those Pandits who are in the first and 
second rank of scholars, in such a centre of old 
learning as Benares, are not better off than, are 
not even so well off as, the now proverbial 
ordinary ‘ graduate ’—or the skilled carpenter 
and mason. Rupees 20, 30 or 40 p. m. is re- 
garded as adequate salary for a man well-versed 
in Nyaya or Vyakarana or Dharma Shastra or 
Sahitya. And why should it not be, when a 
dozen good candidates can be had at a day’s 
notice, for any such post with such’salary, while 
thirty, fifty or a hundred times as much is not 
too great for Barristers and Professors from 


Europe. =<. 2g eee Se oh 

si (STR get Lat? = si 
xe 

wats Dy Ths 


We have to remember that. the intellectual 
class is one and the same, to which belong the 












Nayyayikas, Vaiyakarauas, Dharmashastris, ett — 
on the one hand, and the men of the mo 


learned professions on the other. 
of the Artha-Shastra, ‘of the 
supplement Panini’s Sujras, 0 5 
of the Mifakshara, of ¢ e. Sahitya J 

were famous Ministers of famous 


he authors 
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Asquith, Haldane, Milner ec. in the present 
But a turn of the Wheel of Fortune 
has transferred Lakshmi from the lap of Samskrt 


times. 


to the arms of English. 
* 
x % 

Humiliating as the conditions of service are, 
where are the Pandits to go ? There is no other 
They 
accept the pittances available and pass lives of 
with bitter- 
the bitterness becoming 


means of livelihood open to them. 
perpetual struggle against poverty, w 
ness in their hearts : 
doubly keen when they think of the position 
their fathers held. 
8 

What is the result? They decide that if 
they have been humiliated and starved, their 
“ When 
a clerkship in the humblest office requiring the 


sons shall not live and die like that. 


slightest acquaintance with book-keeping and 


the veriest smattering’ of English brings more 
rupees and affords a greater assurance of neces- 
sary nourishment, surely let our children go in 
for even that: moreover there is always a possi- 
bility in ihe executive services and as legal 
As to the. satisfaction of the 
other cravings of man—power and honour— 

_ the Pandit sees that these also are more readily 
; es to the doctor, the lawyer, and the govern- 
ent’servant than to the Vaidya, the Dharma- 


practitioners.” 


ea the Mantri. ‘Let Samskrt go then 5 


for we cannot afford to starve and suffer 
slight,”” naturally thinks the’ ‘Pandit. And from 


generation to. genaration Samskrt learning is’ 


becoming more and more superficial: Where are 
the mighty M/ahamahopadhyayas of the last gene- 
ration ? All sacrificed on the cruel altar of finan- 


cial necessity. Their sons’ to-day are Deputy 
Collectors, Munsiffs, Lawyers, Clerks in: offices}: 


Teachers also, but in'English schools and colleges 
—where they get more than all their learning 
gave to their fathers. ae 

* 

The tragedy is not even yet complete. The 
indigenous-trained Pandit finds that men who 
have sojourned in foreign countries and hold 
diplomas and degrees of European Universities 
off than himself, 
though he is much more learned, as he thinks, 
‘“* What do_ 
those of our men who have been abroad to 


in Samskrt are far better 
ahd as he really is in some respects. 


study Samskrt really know about it?” he 
asks. ‘How many of - them can speak the 
language fluently or correctly ; and are they 
really well-versed in any of our traditional 
branches of study? No doubt they may be 
able to tell, by referring to concordances, how 
many times a particular word occurs in the 
Rg Veda, or all the Vedas taken together 5 
no doubt they can trace the history of various 
words to their real or fancied roots’ in the past | 
and:connect the same with the words of the 
spoken languages of to-day: but this is not 
necessarily Samskrt learning. And then these 
gentlemen, more often than not, do not live 
Samskrt lives. They teach in European cos- 
Thus thinks’ the Pandit, and, as un- 
sympathetic with the modern spirit of nee 
logical and scientific research, and as unappre- 


tume ! ” 


Ciative of its historical value and significance 


as the Pope is with and of ‘modernism,’ he 
feels in his heart more bitter than ever a cae 
strange’ sights and sounds: } ume 
+R 
~ More hammer-strokes' comé: thick ant fasts 
Experiments “have been: tried”'in the past, and? 
are being discussed anew, ‘here and’ there; to” 


- 


call 


gD 


a 
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hold the Pathashalas in the day-time like the 
English Schools and Colleges instead of the 
tradition-honoured morning hours, for the 
day-time is thought to provide a longer period 
of work.. But the scholar’s whole work is not 
necessarily only the actual teaching that he 
does. ‘The work he does in the privacy of his 
quiet study is also educational work, and perhaps 
the more important work. It. is ‘the basis of 
the other. By it he enriches the literature and 
the intellectual life of his race. Even in modern 
Europe a scholar’s honorarium is not computed 
by the number of the hours he lectures in the 
classeroom. And that is why a fertilising stream 
of literature incessantly flows from the Presses of 
the European Universities. What have we to 
compare with that in our own Universities ? 
The Indian teacher is not less qualified ; but he 


gets less opportunity. 
eK 5 
Garacercons of climate in India recom- 
mend work in the mornings and evenings and 
rest in the middle of the day. This is the 


traditional rule. But because modern offices 


open in the day-time, so al! others must follow that 


lead. 
and diabetes at an early age, how many of us 
die before our time, simply because of the 
modern arrangements of the-time of work ! 
The Indian takes two chief meals in the day— 
one at midday, the other at night time. The 


How many of us suffer from dyspepsia 


midday meal has been pushed’up to 9 that work 


may begin at 10; and after a full meal we go on 
working without rest or intermission for 6 or 7 
hours. This is the cause of many of the ailments 


of the mental workers of to-day. It would be 


™much better to| get the English teaching schools 


— lleges and offices also to work in the moray Sy 
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ings, rather than impose the present unwholesome 
hours of these upon the Pathashalas. 


ate ~ 


There is another point to be. peneered in 
this connection. The students of Samskrt are 
usually poor boys who get their food in Safyas. 
These provide food only at midday. Where 
else and when are the students to go for their 
food when in the middle of the day they are to 
be at their studies. And then what about the 
Vaidyaka classes? For the study of medicine— 
whether occidental or oriental—practical experi- 
ence is necessary. “Ihe morning is the time for 
the patients to come. They.cannot be asked to 
wait on till midday that the students might get 
some practical knowledge of diseases ? The 
patients will then surely go elsewhere for medi- 
cation, The experiment of holding the classes 
in the daytime was tried some time back in the 
case of the Ranavira Samskrt Pathashala attached 
“to the Central Hindu College, and helped to 
bring out the difficulties referred to above and to 
justify continued adherence to the old hours. 


* 
* 


While on this. subject, Jet. us TT that all 
over the world, work peeln in the mornings, 
Only the mornings commence at different hours 
in different lands. The Englishman’ s night | Is 
12 to 8 and so he is at his work at 1o—that 
corresponds to about 6 in ‘India. 












The workers in London Offices Ble $ 
have an hour or so off in the middle of the 
for set dunchis We ihave no such: arran| 
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that same peculiarity of mental constitution 
which tends to induce him to cling on to 
heavy black clothes and heavy meals and 
drinks in all countries and in all kinds of 
weather. It is the force of habit, whereby 
artificial rigidity has taken the place of natural 
elasticity. That work begins at 10 by the clock 
in England is remembered ; that that hour 
a nearly marks the actual morning thered uring a 


large postion of the year is forgotten ! 


We have so far dwelt upon the fact that 
while those of us who are English-educated 
undoubtedly have a patriotic desire that Samskrt 
learning should be perpetuated, we do not take 
any efficient and whole-hearted steps to bring 
about the result) and even with the best of 
intentions often do things which tend to have 
the contrary eftect. We have also indicated 
that the inner reason of this is tHat we have 


no proper realisation of the value of Samskrt | 


culture for the practical purposes of this daily 
lije of ours (the life ‘hereafter’ is not suffici- 
ently present to us), and therefore have no 
motive for working whole-heartedly for its 
preservation and development. It does not 
bring success in life under modern conditions, 
and therefore does not command a real, living, 


__heart-rooted faith. This serious defect has to | 
be remedied, west A Stepan 


eee 


On the side of those of us who are purely | 
Samskrt-educated too, defects are observable. 
Faith ‘has been, at heart, shaken there also, by 
the going under for the time being, of Samskrt 
culture in the clash with Western culture, so 

that those who have received the highest Samskrt 
education themselves, no Jonger care to give it 
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to their sons, but prefer the College training for 
them ‘as a more certain passport to a career, 
Also, there is observable amongst such of us, 
a certain narrowness, an illiberality, a caste and 
a lack of 
appreciation of national needs and of the larger 


sub-caste cliquism or exclusiveness, 


problems of civic life, an inability to help in the 
day’s work-of the nation, a tendency rather to 
obstruct it, a blind observance or a personally 
interested keeping up of ritualism and the older 
(but now useless and harmful ) ‘forms of charity 
and pious works as distinguished from essential 
principles—which are undermining: the faith 
ofthe Hindu-public, in general, inthe older’ 
culture and its custodians. These defects have 
also to be remedied. 

= = 

How to remedy these defects? Rome was 
not built in a day, and 


be cured only slowly. 


‘chronic diseases can 
There are many move- 
ments stirring in the land to-day in the name and 
interests of ‘ Sandtana Dharma,’ Arya Dharma, 
Samskrt Vidya, etc. Some may be reactionery 
as tending to aggravate the defects above noted, 
but most of them, we hope and believe, are 
working in the direction of ‘more light,’ of a 
deeper and fuller understanding of the real and 
essential principles of Samskrt culture and of. 
its indefeasible value for life here as wellas /here+ 
after. Itis for the Hindu University to link and 
sum up all such movements, and, by the careful 
gathering and supporting and honoring of com- 
petent, liberal-minded, large-hearted TEACHERS, 
who can adequately interpret and reconcile the 
bestof the old and the new to and with each other 
and can bring upa new generation’ which will be _ 
nobler than the precéding one, to justify the ways 


of the Ancient Culture to the Modern Mind; 


. 
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‘in 1866, 
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SAMSHEDSI NAWROSI UNWALLA - 


Professor J. N. Unwalla came to the 
Central Hindu College, as an honorary 
worker, in July 1905, after retiring from service 
in the Bhavnagar State, where he worked for 


thirty-two years, in the Education Department, | 


first as Head Master of the High School and 
then as Principal of the Samaldas College and also 
Director of Public Instruction of the State. 
From July 1905 to May 1916, for eleven years, 
he worked as honorary Professor of English 
Literature in the C. H. C. and gave liberally, 


jto successive ‘generations’ of students, of his 


endless stores of very varied information. And 
now he has passed away to other spheres, un- 
doubtedly happier, because of his many years 
of benevolent and selfless work here. E 
Born on 16th May, 1846, in a family of Parsi 
Zoroastrian Mobeds i, ¢. Brahmanas he matri- 
culated in 1862 from the Parsi High School, and 
took the B.A. and M.A. degrees respectively 
in 1865 and 1867 from the Elphinstone College, 
Bombay, having been appointed a Daxina fellow 
At College he had the good fortune 
to study under some very distinguished men 
who afterwards attained great fame. ‘Thus he 


_ Studied Latin with Sir Alexander Grant, after- 


wards Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 
and then Principal of the Edinburgh University ; 
Comparative Philology with Dr. Buhler, after- 
wards Professor of Samskrt in the University of 


Vienna; and Logic and History with the 


saintly Mahadeva- Govind Ranade, afterwards 
Judge of the High Court, Bombay. 
J: N. Unwalla was one of the distinguished 


eens of his time and secured the high esteem 
0 


3 


Sir Alexander Grant. On his recommenda- 


tion he was appointed by the Government of 
Bombay to the delicate and responsible position 
of Tutor and Companion to H. H. the- Maharaja 
Chhatrapati of Kolhapur, lineal descendant 
of Shivaji; and travelled all over Europe. with 
him, in 1870. The Maharaja unfortunately 
died at Florence, whilst on_ his return: a 
beautiful little mausoleum marks the place where 
his ashes are deposited there. 


On return to India, J. N. Unwalla was 
appointed by the Government to be the Tutor 
of Prince Dharamdevji of Dharampore (Gujarat), 
in 1871. A year later, in 1872, he ob- 
tained the permanent appointment of Head 
Master of the High School at Bhavnagar. Later 


* on, he became Principal of the Samaldas 


College, named after a famous minister of 
Bhavnagar, and combined with the work of that 
post, the duties of Director of Public Instruction 


of that State,/having to supervise nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty Schools, Péthashdlds and other 
educational institutions in that capacity. 


During his Bhavnagar service, fe was lent by, 

the Darbar, once to be Tutor to H. H. the 
Raja of Morvi in 1876-77 and again to be 
Tutor to H. H. the Raja of Wadhvan in — 
1880-81. From the Bhavnagar service he ~~ 
retired in 1905, on a pension from the Darbar, 
and, under the influence of Theosophy, he. came 
to the C. H. C. to work for it 
that higher Hinduism or Brahm 
rightly regardedas ident ue TI 
In such, Theosophy his interest_w 

the ve 
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its cardinal principles, emphasising the brother- 
hood of man, the value of the sympathetic 
study of all ancient scriptures of all religions 
and the need of the investigation of the powers 
jatent in human beings. In those days the 
Theosophical Society was a powerful instru- 
ment for arousing spiritual aspirations in young 
- men, for infusing their life with earnestness and 
with that respect for the past of their race and 
country which is essential to self-respect and 
“patriotism, and for keeping them from the evil 
addictions which so readily follow in the wake 
of easy-going, flippant, materialisticand super- 
ficial views of life. 
He had a natural capacity for languages and 
had a reading, if not speaking, acquaintance with 
about a dozen: Samskrt, Zend, Greek, Latin, 


French, German, Italian, Persian, Marathi, Hindi © 


“etc, Gujarati was of course -his mother-tongue 


and English the same as that. His studies in- 
cluded equally the subjects on the Science side 
and those on the Arts side. 


insatiable reader to the very end, though natur- 


He remained an 


ally his eyes were growing worse and worse with 
the passing of. years. He was incapacitated by 

cataract for a few months, but passed through a 

successful operation ; and with the help of 

double spectacles, worn one upon the other, 
with ever increasingly convex lenses, and guarded 

_ from accidental drops by stout tape in place of 
the usual fine black string for wearing round the 
neck, he returned to his favourite occupation of 
voracious reading with unabatable zeal. 

: ‘He was a Fellow of the Bombay University 
from 1878 onwards ; and was a member of 
quite a number of Societies and Associations, 
religious, literary, linguistic and scientific, ¢. g., 

the Theosophical Society, already mentioned ; 
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the Bombay ‘Natural History Society ; the St. 
John’s Ambulance Association (India Branch); the 
Nagari Pracharini Sabha, Benares; the Verna- 
cular Scientific Society, Allahabad ; the British 
Esperanto Association, London ; the Universala 
Esperanto Asocio, Geneva ; the Cercle Litte- 
raire, Bombay, etc. But Esperanto was his 
special favourite, and amongst his amiable foibles 
a prominent one was that he was always 
‘trying to induce students to learn it. 

Genial, cheerful-hearted, full of jokes, socia- 
ble, always liking to be surrounded by students, 
fond of attending all kinds of meetings, ever 
ready to come out if asked with a humorous 
little topical speech at any public meeting, re- 
garded with affectionate familiarity by the stu- 
dents over whom he missed no opportunity of 
exercising patriarchal privileges and rights of be- 
nevolent despotism, and popular amongst all 
the literate people of Benares, he will be greatly 
While adhering to the 


special Parsi customs in private life, he had 


missed for a long time. 


thoroughly absorbed the spirit of Hinduism and 
it was impossible for any Hindu student to feel 
in his presence that he was conversing with other | 
than a Hindu. 
always referred to Hinduism as his A@ashi, 7.6.5 
And the School Boarding 


House was his favourite resort in the evenings. 


In his humorous speeches he 
mother’s sister. 


He would go there, to and fro, supporting 

himself on an extraordinarily thick and long: 

bamboo ‘alpenstock,’ and escorted by students. 

By count of years of age, he was'the seniormost’ 
of the workers of the C. H. C- with the single 
exception of Pandit Chheda -Lalji,: whois fortu- 
nately still with us. : 
Prof, Unwalla had often, 

the wish to take: his departure for the other» 


latterly, expressed , 
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worlds, from Benares, and once or twice. also 
that his body should be cremated. The first 
part of his wish was fulfilled. Every: summer 
vacation he used regularly to go away to Bombay 
to meet his old friends and pupils of that part 
of the country. | This year, some inner moni- 
tion prevented him from doing so. He had been 
feeling weaker in body for some time, and had 
had 
Ordinarily a change to the cooler climate of 
Bombay, in May and June, would be thougit to 


more frequent attacks of rheumatism. 


do him good. Yet he did not go, but stayed on 
in the rooms which was all that he allowed the 
C. H.C. to provide for him, as he lived his 
simple life, amidst his fairly large and very 
varied collection of books, on his Bhavnagar 
pension, of which too a considerable portion 
went to relations and kinsmen. On the 27th of 
May, in the evening, he complained of giddiness 
and ‘weakness, and was attended to by Dr. 
Shobha Ram, M.B., L. P.H., 
rary Physician ‘to the C. H. C. Next 


his temperature suddenly rose very high, and 


acting Hono- 
day 


though diligently attended to by physicians and 
such office-bearers and students as happened to 
be on the College premises during the vacations, 
he lost consciousness and passed away at 6-20 
a. m. on the morning of the 29th May, 1916. 
Two Parsi friends of the deceased happened 
to'be present at the time, and the wish once or 
twice expressed by Prof.-Unwalld for the cre- 
_M™ation of ‘his body was: “mentioned to’- them. 
“But no written and authoritative-i ‘instructions on* 
the matter could be traced. amongst his “papers ; 
and the Parsi friends naturally could not take the 
esponsibility, i in the circumstances, for a depar- 
ee ture from Parsi custom. ° It. was © ‘therefore de- 


ci 
ided that his remains should be carried over to 


y 


the Parsi cemetery at Allahabad 3; and- this was 
done that very day, by train—Babu Guru Prasad 
Dhawan, the Honorary Secretary of the Central 
Hindu College,"and some students going over 
to Allahabad, with them. At Allahabad, they 
were carried to the cemetary with due honors— 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya himself going 
with the procession to show respect, on behalf of 
the Hindu University, to the memory of such 

a tried, learned, steady, and selfless worker of the . 
C. H. College. 

Two brief appreciations by his students, 
which follow, will serve to illustrate the feelings 
which he inspired, of affection for his personality 
and of respect for his teaching capacity and his 
erudition : hud 

“Prof, Unwalla had a most affable and 
generous nature, He was very sympathetic to 
his students. An ardent Esperantist, he used to 
call the students to his quarters and give lectures 
on this subject. He was a good linguist and his 
College lectures were very- interesting, being 
always full of anecdotes and general informa- 
tion, He loved the city of Benares very “much 
and his heart’s desire was to die at that sacred 
place. A ete form of SCRE with him me 













a great deal i in n Indi and Europe, and 
cago Exhibi- 
tion. © 
ples and ec from | 
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tantly telling-us that he was only a student. 
Even a few days before his illness he was reading 
some ten to twelve hours per day.. He was a 
very. diligent worker and did not consider any 
amount of work as too much. Even at the 
age of, seventy, he was taking almost as many 
classes as any other Professor in the C. H. C. 


including those he took in chambers, which he 
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naturally found more. convenient at his age. 


He was always willing to take any amount of 


trouble for his students. We shall miss his 
pleasant personality very grievously both in and 
out of College.” 


May his soul rest in Peace ! 


Buacavan Das. 


THE EDUCATIVE INFLUENCE OF SANMSKRT.* 


A very distinguished Indian gentleman, dur- 
ing the middle of the last century gave pithily 
“the effect of E “nglish and Samskyt education : 
‘Samskrt education closes the eyes and English 
education opens them.’ - As the gentleman who 

uttered this is revered all over India, as an edu- 
cationist, as a scholar, as a philanthropist and as 
a reformer, my first object would be to examine 
his dictum | wach care, to see how far he was 
correct. : 

I believe that in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, he had a justification in making such 
a remark. ‘The extent, the variety, the depth 
and the influence of Samskrt literature was 

; little known at his time. He saw Pandits stu- 
dying Samskrt grammar for years, memorising 
Koshas and bestowing years and years of hard 
labour on a. few treatises either of Philosophy 
a EN while students of English Colleges 
mastering not only the idioms of a difficult for- 
eign language, but studying the mysteries of na- 
ture in science and mathematics, and of man 
in the Past, in ‘the present and in the future, in 
a ‘few years. One may suppose that what the 

English scholars gain in extension, the Samskrt 
scholars gain i in depth. But life being short, it 
is a poor ‘consolation 0 acquire depth at so 


much sacrifice of time and trouble. 

But a change has come over the spirit of 
education in sixty years. In 1876, while dis- 
tributing prizes to the successful students of the 
Samskrt College of Calcutta, Sir Richard Tem- 
ple, the then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
said; “The education of a Hindu gentleman 
can never be said to be complete without a 
thorough mastery of Samskrt language and litera- 
ture.”’ He said so at a time when the operations 
in the search of Samskrt -manuscripts had but 
just begun. These operations all over India for 
the last fifty years have revealed the whole litera- 
ture on a great variety of subjects both secular and 
religious. Samskrt is no longer regarded as 
a religious and priestly literature alone. The 
secular branches of this literature are drawing 
admiration of the savants of Europe and Ameri- 
ca; and new discoveries are constantly being. 
made. After conducting the operations in search 
of Samskrt manuscripts in various parts of 


India for thirty years, I can confidently affirm — 


that the Samskrt literature reflects life in ancient 

* This paper as well as the one on Indian Culture and 

its claim to preservation by Pandit Sri Krishna Joshi print- 

ed in the ©. H, C, Magazine for June, 1916, were read at 

the Gentral Hindu Gollege, by. the authors, during the 
Foundation week of the: Benares Hindu Uniyersity. 


’ 
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India in all its aspects; and it records the achieve- 
ments of a great nation in all its departments of 
life. 

I will dilate on these departments of ‘life, 
later on, but in passing, I should remark that 
Sir Richard Temple, had he been alive now, would 
have dropped the word ‘Hindu’ from his remarks 


. made in 1876, and would have said that the ed- 


ucation of no gentleman would be complete with- 
out a thorough mastery of the Samskrt language 
and literature; and my revered old friend would 
have retracted his caustic remark, seeing that 


‘Samskrt education, also can open the eyes as 


fully as English education. ‘Thanks to his 
labour in devising means for teaching Samskrt 
through the medium of vernaculars, it is now 
easier to acquire Samskrt culture than it was in 


his days. - 
WonDERFUL CONTINUITY 


M. Taine, the French savant, in giving 
reasons for undertaking to write a history of 
English literature, says that he was attracted to 
it by its wonderful continuity; other literatures 
of Europe have their breaks, gaps and chasms; 
but English literature has none, from Chaucer 
down to the present day, that is, for five hun- 
dred years. 
five hundred years, a wonderful continuity what 
would he have said, if he knew that the Samskrt 
literature had no break at least. from 1500 
B. C. to the present day? He would have cer- 
tainly said: It is seven times at least more wonder- 
ful, Max Miller indeed said that Samskrt 
went to sleep for seven centuries from the rise of 


. Buddhism in the [Vth century B. C. to the 
tise of the Gupta Empire in the IVth century 


A.D. He seems to have been misled by the 
official Tanguage used in ouseganohs which i in 


If Taine considers a continuity for 
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B. C, and in early A. D. was wholly in Sams- 
krtic Prakrta, and became: Samskrt from the 
IVth century downwards. His theory has not 
taken root amongst scholars as scores of the 
finest of fine Samskrt works are products of the 
period when he thought, ‘Samskrt went to sleep.’ 
Can there be any doubt that Patanjali wrote 
his A@ahabhashya ~in the reign of Pushyamitra, 
for whom he officiated in the horse sacrifice in 
the beginning of the second century B.C? Is 
there any doubt that Kautilya, who wrote his great 
work in Economics, was the minister of Chandra- 
gupta, and therefore, a contemporary of Alexan- 
der the Great? Can there be a doubt that the 
illustrious dramatist Bhasa, who is spoken of 

so appreciably by no less a personage than 
Kalidasa, is quoted by Kautilya, and, therefore, 
belongs to a period anterior to him? Can there 

be any doubt that Kohala, Sandilya, Dhurtita 
and Vatsya, the voluminous compilers of the great 
work on dramaturgy, in which Bharata appears, 
as one of the interlocutors, flourished in the 
second century B. C.? Did not Ashvaghosha, 
the Guru of the great emperor Kanishka, Nagar- ~ 
jJuna, the illustrious founder of the ‘Mahayana 
school of Buddhism, and his still more illustrious 
pupils Aryadeva and Maitreya Natha, ' cast 
lustre on the first, second and third centu S 
after Christ? This long continuity of. Sai 
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and in the East. Thus the continuity of the 
literature was never broken, though Indian life 
was distracted in various parts in various times. 
Take the 13th century of the Christian era, 
when all the kingdoms of Northern India were 
swept away by the invasion of the sturdy 
mountaineers of Afghanistan, and the entire 
Hindu society there was convulsed by a revolu- 
tion the like of which the world has never seen. 
Even at such a time Samskrt literature flourished 
exuberantly amongst the followers of the Jaina 
religion in Gujarat and. Malwa; amongst the 
immediate followers of Madhavacharya in Wes- 
tern India; amongst the immediate disciples 
of Ramanuja in Southern India and amongst 
Next 
century saw the over-running of the whole of 
India “by the Mughals and Pathans, but it saw 
at the same time the rise of men like Madhava- 


the Shrotriya Brahmanas in Mithila. 


charya in Karnata ; Vedantadeshika in Dravid; 
Chandesvara in Mithila and ahost of great 
writers in Se 

wt CHE Epucative Errscr. 

Does not this wonderful continuity have a 
wonderful effect? It strengthens imagination; 
it produces a sense of pride and nobility and 
it gives an idea of permanence, the value of 
which © can scarcely be overrated. Its philo- 


‘le begins with 










. immense. 


nity ‘and ends with the ‘complex and extremely 
complicated expressions ‘of the modern Naiya- 
yikas. Tts linguistic value is equally great. It 
shows how the colloquial languages of the 
different parts ‘of India have changed century by 
century, “while: the “classical language remains 
the same—immune from all Il changes, likea mighty 
mountain in the “midst of flowing streams and 


changeful forests. It ‘also gives a history: of 
development of thought from the element-wor- 
ship of the early Aryans to the boldest specula- 
tions about the origin of the world and the final 


destiny of humanity. 


Tur Macniricenr VoLuME. 
The volume of the Samskrt literature alone— 


if you do not take into consideration the various ~ 


literatures of the Samkrt language, namely, the 
mixed Samskrt, the Pali, the Dakshinatya, the 
Maharashtra, 
Jaina Prakrta, the Apabhramsha languages and 


the Sauraseni, the Magadhi, the 


the various stages of the modern vernaculars—is 
extensive and magnificent. The volume of 
Samskrt works exceed the volume of Latin 
and Greek literatures put together cent per cent. 

In 1891, Theodore Aufrecht published his first 
monumental work—the first volume of his 
Catalogus Catalogorum—and it enumerates over 
30,000 of individual works. He published two 
more volumes before his death and added the 
names of 10,000 more works to our knowledge. 
But the number is not yet exhausted. Every 
corner of India is giving us the names of un- 
known old works in Samskrt by scores, nay, we 
are getting such names even from the remotest 
The sands on Taklamakan 


and Gobi deserts have recently opened out an 


corners of Asia. 


immense amount of buried treasure of Samskrt 
literature. China, - Japan, Korea, ‘Tibet and 
Mongolia are also contributing their share in 
adding to our knowledge of this voluminous 
literature. Yet one of our great savants, Pun- 
darika, whom the Buddhists of India considered 


to have been, an incarnation of _Avalokitesvara, 


says in one of his works that Rome, the Nile 


provinces, Persia, China, Mahachina had their 
share of Samskrt literature and Samskrt culture, 


2 
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If again, we look from another point of view 
we are struck with astonishment to find how 
the -hundreds of languages and thousands of 
dialects from Madagascar to Formosa, nay, even 
beyond these limits, have been materially in- 
fluenced by loans from Samskrt language and 
literature. ; 

The above will give my hearers some idea 
of the magnificent extent of Samskrt literature, 
but it is not still. exhausted and it shows no 
signs of exhaustion.. Vast tracts of countries 
and numberless private collections still remain to 
be surveyed, before one can pronounce that 
Samskrt literature goes so far and: no further. 
If we dive again into this literature itself we 
find that we are only getting the latest results of 
activity in a particular branch of science or art— 
all previous works on the subject having passed 
into complete oblivion. As instances in point, 
Panini speaks of fifteen different schools of 
grammar that preceded him; Kautilya in his 
Arthashastra speaks of ten: different schools on 
Economics that preceded him; Kohala in his 
Natyashastra also speaks of various schools of 
dramaturgy, each having Siitras, Bhashyas, Varti- 
kas, Niruktas, Samgrahas and Karikas. of its 
Own ; -even Vatsayana in his Kamasutra speaks 
not only cf his predecessors in the entire Shastra, 
_but also of his predecessors in each of the seven 
adhikaranas into which it is divided. Take any 


Samskrt work in the Sutra form, either Shrauta~ 


or Grhya, either Darshana or Alankara; either 
Vyakarana or Chhandah; and you will be con- 
fronted with a large number of authors. and. 


works which it quotes either in support of its - 


Own ideas or for the purpose of refutation. . 
_ ~ This magnificent volume, volume in space, 
Yolume in time and volyme in bulk, together - 





with the specific gravity of the matter contained, 
cannot fail to have a beneficial “educative effect 
on the votaries of Samskrt. 

The Samskrtists are accused of writing no 
history. But--the history of the influence of 
Samskrt is written large on the whole face of 
the earth. The East admits that they are the 
disciples of Samskrt and the West admires it, 
Studies it and like clever men of the world, 
extracts all that is useful from it. Under the 
circumstances, this great volume of Samskrt im- 
parts to you all those mental equipments, which 
are afforded by a study of history, only to a 
much greater extent. It shows clearly and ‘un- 
wistakably, what abiding conquests human 
mind can achieve without :bloodshed, without 
oppression, and without the horrors of fire and 
sword. Is not this education ? I should ‘say : 
This is the highest education that literature can 
impart. 

INFINITE VARIETY. - 

I have spoken of the wonderful continuity’ 
and the magnificent volume of Samskrt litera- 
ture, 7. ¢, its extension in time and space. I” 
will now examine its contents and show its 
astonishing variety. There is a baseless mis- 
conception, current both in Europe and in” 
India, that Samskrt contains only the religious 
literature of the Hindus. As I have said be- 
fore, the state of Samskyt education in the 18th 
and 19ch centuries, to a very. great extent gave 
colour to this misconception in India ; a e 
first awakening in Samskrt, in’ 5 
the r9th century anda very: lim ed number 
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of this century, has done much to dispel this 
cloud of misconception. It is now well-known 
that Samskrt literature contains not only the 
religious literature of the Brahmanas but also of 
the Buddhists and the Jainas—not to speak 
of other religions which have perished after do- 


ing their mission of good in India, That the 


religious life of India, nay, of the whole of . 


Southern and Eastern Asia, has been profoundly 
influenced by Samskrt and will continue to be 
so influenced for centuries and millennia to 
come—goes without saying ; and therefore 
the educative value of Samskrt in moulding 
the life and character of millions is simply in- 


calculable. ne 


But we are not here to speak only of reli- 
gious influence, because that is very well known 
and need not be expatiated upon. Therefore, 
I will confine myself to the beneficial secular 
influence, which Samskrt may exert on its vo- 
taries ; and for that purpose I shall have to enu- 
merate the vast number of branches into which 
that secular literature divides itself. 

(a) Economics. 

I take up the science of Economics, first, 
because it is generally believed that our ances- 
tors never cultivated this branch of study and 
because also it is believed that it was the Euro- 
pean who first discovered the science and deve- 
loped it in a wonderful way in the course of the 
last two centuries. It is a well-known fact 
that sciences in India are broadly divided into. 
four parts, (1) Dharma, (2) Artha, (3 Kama 
and (4) Moksha. ~The first three being secular 
and the last religious. Of the first three again}. 

the second, Arthashastra, is secular par excellence. 
But a great writer‘of antiquity, while expatia- 
ting on. all these three and their Jiterature, dis- 
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tinctly said that the literature of Arthashastra is 
very poor, owing to the unwillingness of all 
successful men in the world to give out the se~ 
crets of their success in life. Yet centuries 
before him, at least one extensive work was 
written and it has been recently discovered. 
A perusal of Kautilya’s Arthashastra reveals the 
facts, that it was the last encyclopzdic compi- 
lation of the entire Shastra ; that it contains the 
quintessence of ideas developed by ten different 
schools of thought that preceded the author who 
flourished at the end of the 4th century B. C, 
From this fact, we may infer that in such re- 
mote antiquity men were not unwilling to im- 
part the knowledge of the secret of their success 
to others and that Indians were then an Im- 
Kautilya’s 4r- 

thashastra deals comprehensively with political 
. economy, political philosophy, politics, art of 

war, military organization, art of Government, 


perial and progressive people. 


administration of justice, administration of fi- 
nance, commerce, industries, trade, mining and 
so‘on—in short, all human concerns controlled 
by the State. No big work in domestic economy 


- has yet come to our hands, but the fourth book 


of Vatsayana’s Kamastitra, entitled Bharyadhi- 
karana, gives a charming picture of the domestic 
arrangements in ancient India. It defines the 
duties of the Bharya or housewife. It tells 
us how stores are to te kept; how the establish- 
ment is to be governed ; how the kitchen is to 
be regulated; how the kitchen-garden is to be 
planted; how the seeds are to be kept and in 
what relation the housewife is to stand to the 
other members of the household. Agriculture 
and-Horticulture are represented in Samskrt liter4 
ature by short treatises and chapters in such 


_ an encyclopedic work as the Vrhaj- Samhita of - 
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MAHARAJA” RUPA’ SIMHA™ OF KISHANGARH 


Varamihira. 
hints that these branches “have more‘extensive 
No 
work on cattle-breeding. has: come down, but 
the fact that breeding of -horses and elephants is 
reflected in» big .works: raises’ the presumption 
that’ cattle-breeding “was not neglected by. the 
Sainskrt ‘authors. ‘The names: of Pala-Kapya, 
as the author’ of Hastishastra and’ of Shalihotra, 


In our law: works, we-often get 


literatures than have’ come down to us; 


as the author of Ashvashastra,:are well-known 


and a perusal of their: works’ shows: with what 
care and intense’ interest, ‘ancient. Indian sages 
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studied the habits, the temper, the feeding, the 
peculiarities, the maladies (and their cures) of 
these: animals. Cookery—both vegetarian.and 
otherwise—is represented bya number of works 
in’ which the nutritive properties of fruits, roots, 
bark, leaves, stalks, flowets, seeds,’ of eatable 


-herbs“have been . carefully recorded, as well as 


the properties of «meats of various animals and 
fish, to 


(To be continued.) 8 
Hara Prasap SHASTRI, 
\ ; Ce nei 


MAMARALA RUPA SIMMA OF MISMANGARH 


-Mahaiaja Ripa Simba was born in ihe -year 
1627 A.D. : He ascended: the Gaddi.of Ki- 
shangarh-in. 1643. : ; 

‘After his accession to! the Gadi the: Maha- 
raja. repaired to the Court of . the - Mughal 
Emperor, Shah Jahan. The Emperor, . for 
services rendered by the family, gave him the 
Parganah of Mandalgarh; bestowed upon him 
the insignia of the Mahi-Muratib, and the 
privilege of sounding the kettle-drums. , 


He was with his contingent in the Mughal 


expedition of’ Kabul») The Maharaja, routed 


an Afghan army and secured from them their 


standards and horses: On successfully returning 
from the war, he presented these trophies to 
the Emperor, .. The Emperor was: -pleased at 
his bravery and in his turn allowed him to keep 
these _ trophies with himself and in ‘addition 
issued a firman making a gift of three Parganahs 
to him, 

_ Rupa Simha also served with distinction in 
the campaign of Balakhin 1647 7 under Aurangzeb. 


3 


Kanata whch ied belonged to_the Shah 
of <Persia,, -was surrendered to the Mughals; by 
its governor Ali Mardan in’1637. ,The’ Per- 
‘Sians retook it in the year 1648.) -Shah Jahan 
sent an expedition under Aurangzeb to relieve 
-it in. 1649. Rupa Simha accompanied. this 
expedition. The expedition, howeyer, accom- 
plished nothing and the Mughal army retired to 
Kabul. The cause of failure, in the words of 
Betnier,-was ‘the bad conduct or the perfidy of the 
Persian Omrahs in the Great Mughal’s service, 
the most powerful noblemen. of: his court who. 
were. strongly, attached to their native. country, 


~ They, betrayed a, shameful lukewarmness during 
the siege; refusing to follow the Raja Rupa who 
thad already. planted his standard on the wall, 


Nearest to, the mountain.’ For, this gallantry 


the, Emperor. told. Ripa Simha. to name his 
-reward himself, 
Tequested the Emperor, to install Bhati Sabal 
singh on the-gaddi of Jaisalmer,: Tv 


- Whereupon Ripa Simha 
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state that Manohardas Bhati, had ‘usurped the 
gaddi of Jaisalmer by poisoning the - rightful 
heir, Ram Chandra succeeded his father after 
setting aside the claims of Sabal who was living 
at Kishengarh at the time. Sabal Singh was: the 
cousin of Rip Singh’s «father on the. mother’s 
side.. Needless to say that the requestx.was 
granted and Sabal Singh : was installedion the 
gaddi of Jaisalmer. 
Rup Simha also served with distinction in 
the-second campaign of Kandahar of 1652. 
‘Rupa Simha’s life was spent in the service 
of his King. His watchword was loyalty to 
the Throne. In December, 1657 Shah Jahan 
fell ill. 
and Murad Baksh began to quarrel among 
Ripa Simha sided 
with Dara, the eldest son and presumptive’ heir 
‘In 1658 a great battle was 
fought near Dholpur‘between Dara on’ the one 
side- and Aurangzeb and Murad’on’the other. 
The Rathor Rajah Ripa Simha sprang: from 
his horse, and, having determined to give his life 


themselves for the throne. 


to the crown. 


His four sons Dara, Shujah, Aurangzeb’ 
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away, cut his way. through the hostile army: he 
threw.- himself beneath Aurangzeb’s, elephant 
and proceeded.to cut. the girths of the howdah, 
The deed 
was’ gallant and desperate and.Ripa Simha lost 
this life in the bold.:attempt. 


in order to bring the.occupant down. 


Dara was. not 
‘courageous enough to hold on in the raging war 
and fled from the field ; but the brave Rajputs 
fell:to the last: man, sword in’ hand. 

The town of.:Riipanagar, which lies in.the 
Kishengarh State, was founded “by Ripa Simha 
in: 1648. >The construction of a fort.on: the hills 
which lie to the South-West of Kishengarh could 
not be completed as the Maharaja passed the 
greater part of his life in. the service .of Shah 
Jahan in the distant cold regions of Afghanistan. 
The remains of the Cyclopean architecture of 

At the ‘base of the 
hill is a temple of Ganeshji called: Darya Kot ke 
- Ganeshji, where a fair has recently been instituted 
by the ‘Railway Staff. of Ajmer in- honour of 
the so i 


this ‘fort ‘can still be seen. : 


Be Ta 


SOCRATES: $= 


Socrates, - greatest of thé” Grecian: phi- 
‘Josophers, with his unique ‘method of searching 
“cross-examination of | men; was’ a\‘conspicuous 
figure” in ancient Greek’ history. “He ‘opened 
almost” Soupeyely a new era of his own, and 
invented a new method for the study of man 
quite unparalelled in the history of the - world. 
‘Before going, ' however, to relate the. history” of 
the life and career of this ‘Immortal’ personage, 
it would be better to take a: brief survey of the 

‘ideas and the thoughts of some of the importarit 


siilésephiers who preceded him and. thus to 
‘assign’ a proper place for him amongst’ the so- 
called metaphysicians ‘and ‘the sophists of the 
ancient Grecian’ world. 

PRE-SocRATIC PHILOSOPHERS. - — 


The Pre-Socratic philosophers cultivated 


Physics and metaphysics. ‘They tried to find 


out some universal principle or basal element 


* This Essay i is written by a student of the Central 7 


Hindu oak Ist BE class, He was awarded a nage! foe 
this, ‘Ed, wT hOE hitnlalfte tetra 
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bined under the influence of bectedess and love ; 


SOCRATES 


in order to solve thé.problem of the universe. 
(1) The Physiologists. 

Thus, Thales, a physiologist of Miletus, 
found all things: were nourished by moisture, 
and:so he concluded - that:» water .must:ibe~ the. 
beginning of all things. . He was followed - by 
Anaximenes who considered air to be the origin 
of all ‘things. “The very soul must be the air,” 
he said, and it was ultimately left to’ Diogenes. of 
Apollonia. to confirm :and expand his views 
still’ further: ; 

(2)-° The Lonians. 

Then, we hear of Anaximander of Mitetus; 
a'‘mathematician, who was.accustomed to. view 
“He considered Infinite 
“The water,”’ 
he said; ‘is a thing, but’a thing cannot be all 


things-in the abstract. 
to be:the origin’ of all things. 
things.” © The origin must be the Unlimited 
All, the multitude of the elementary parts out 
of which individual things issued by separation. 
Pythagoras, a contemporary mathematician; 
called that ‘unlimited ‘all’*the Number, ina more 
definite way. It is always ‘one thing.’ Nothing 
can destroy that numerical existence. 
(3) The Eleatics. 

Among the Eleatics, the name of Parme- 
nides stands foremost: His philosophy is just 
the opposite of Heraclitus, an Ionian philosopher. 
While the latter held that all is motion and 
change, the former asserted that all that exists. 
has existed and will exist the same for ever, and 
that the change is simply illusory. : Now; Empe- 
docles and Democritus are the only. two impor- 
tant philosophers to be taken notice of before 
the Sophists actually came upon the stage. The 
former held that the four elements or_ roots of 
things are continually being separated. and. com- 
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the latter asserted that the Soul, the divine eles. 
ment, is a sort of fire made up of small round 
smooth atoms in continual motion and largely 
mixed with the vacuum. 
New Spirit in ATHENS.’ 9 > 
Tur Sopursts.. i 

- By, this time, Athens had grown into an- 
emipires and had shown great intellectual acti- 
vity. Moral and political enquiries began to be 
made and physical speculations fell into discre- 
dit. The questions of rightand wrong, the good : 
and the expedient, justice and injustice were 
now freely discussed, though in an unscientific 
way. The sophists who now succeeded the 
cosmical philosophers met the new demand for 
political and ethical questions to a certain ex- 
tent, but in a superficial way. The morality 
which they were content to accept and teach 
was merely the mass of the confused and the 
inconsistent ideas which were current at Athens, 
Their object | was not to teach their Pupils the 
truth, but. to qualify them for social and. politi- 
cal success. In fact, all that they did was to 
formulate popular ideas: ; morality resting rather 
upon custom than upon principle. 

Tue Apvgnr OF SOCRATES. 

_ It was at such.a™ crisis that Socrates: came 
forward as the founder of Greek ethics, _Start- 
ing from the proposition that the errors of men 
were due to their not comprehending the extent 
oneal ee ab MS AWD, claims to 
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time, at any rate, the opportunity ‘of making 
further progress in physical sciences was caused 
by the failure of the previous investigators to 
agree upon a common. basis of research, he 
urged that men should clear their minds by 
discovering the contents of such common terms 
as Piety, Justice, Temperance, Courage, etc, By 
the searching cross-examination of those who 
were willing to submit themselves to his ques- 
tions, he convinced them that they were hold- 
ing loose and imperfect notions ; and by the 
comparison of homely and familiar examples, he 
sought to obtain their assent to more rational 
definitions. 


PARENTAGE AND FAMILY LIFE. 


__ This new antagonist of the Sophists and the 

natural philosophers was the son of Sophroniscus, 
a sculptor, and Phznarete, a midwife, and was 
born in 469 B.C. in the immortal city of 
Athens. He learnt his father’s trade ; but he 
seems to. have relinquished it soon afterwards. 
He had three sons by his wife Xanthippe, 
whose name has become a by-word for a shrew, 
which makes it quite evident that he never 
enjoyed real domestic happiness. 


EARLIER regiriindes AND Format Epucarion. 
- Of all the cities‘of Greece, none has played 
a larger part than Athens, and to ‘none are we 
more indebted for valuable” ‘information and’ a 
‘masterful guidance i in our Various efforts to solve 

the problems of Philosophy. “During the sth 
century’ B. C., almost every branch”of litera 
‘ture was cultivated at Athens fo’a much greater 
‘extent than’in all the rest of*Greece. “And®in 
fact, in “every” sense, Athens was ‘the Pryta- 
‘neum of Greek wisdom, where the’ central: fire 
‘blazed upon’ ‘its-altar ministering,’ however, light 


and warmth to all the lands of Greece.’ * It 
was in this most: splendid period of Athenian 
or Greek History that the youth and the: man- 
hood of Socrates’ were passed, and'the influences 
of: the times were most: powerful:and: efficient as 
instruments of education, in the wider sense: of. 
the ‘word: . He must have: seen. the immortal 
Phidias carving the’ Elgin marbles of the British 
museum,-and. Sophocles watching his own plays 
performed. He must have heard Pericles, the 
master mind of Athens, and conversed:; with 
Thucydides, the. greatest historian of the age. 
In short, he must have known something of the 
preat orators, (prose writers: dnd the philosophers 
of the time. As regards his formal education, 
he received, as-usual, the Athenian liberal educa- 
tion in music and gymnastics. He is represented 
as having some. knowledge of Mathematics, 
including -higher,-Geometry and Astronomy, 
and was thoroughly acquainted with the works 
of Prodicus, a. Sophist, and. the seven sages ; of 
Greece. -He had also studied the doctrines 
of the natural philosophers, but he. had no 
passion for the study.of nature. 


As a Socpigr. 


Everything about Socrates is remarkable—his 
appearance, his position, his ‘object, ‘his moral 
nature; his curious method,’ his life and death. 
And yet this queer-looking “personage. «was 
possessed of: an undaunted spirit and-an extra- 
ordinary: degree of endurance. During ‘the 
siége’ of *Potidzea, he ‘showed an‘ uncommon 


degree of endurance‘of the privatious consequent 


upon the scantiness of the provisions ‘and the 
‘severity of the Thracian winter. Again, after 
the’ parte! of Delia) when the Athenians: were 


ge Us -HS * “Grote: “History of Greeceg= 9) ~~! 
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seized: with a universal panic, -and were put 
to flight, he alone remained firm, and assumed 
a majestic and desperate attitude which’ struck 
both friends and foes:with awe. é 
As A: Senator. 
His bravery as a soldier was surpassed by 


his courage as a Senator. Once as an Epistates, 


he justly refused to put to vote the cases of © 


the ten generals who had failed to perform due 
funeral. rites to the bodies of the dead in the 
battle of Arginusz, in spite of being threatened 
even with death by. the infuriated mob. Again, 
he utterly disregarded the unjust commands ‘of 
the Thirty. Tyrants’ to bring one ‘Leon from 
Salamis to be put to death, and fearlessly dis- 
obeyed their, mandate commanding him not to 
converse .with the young. at all. These are 
some of the-instances which exhibit his strong 


moral courage, and which produced a thrill. of . 


awe and admiration even in the minds of. his 
enemies. to tt ye of 
. ‘Turninc -Pornr or mis Lirg ano His 

. Famous EvEencues. 

The Delphic oracle declared that Socrates 
was. the wisest of all men. This event was the 
turning-point of his life, and led him to test the 
truth of the oracle by cross-examining: every 
one he met with. But the real cause of his 
examination was to expose the hollowness of 
what. passed ‘for wisdom, and thus to prepare 
the soil for, the preparation of true scientific 
knowledge... - ; say sot 

The method of his famous-elenches or 
cross-examination was destructive. Whenever, 
he met any one and heard him use a general or 
an abstract term, such as piety, courage, etc., 
he would invariably ask him to define it. The 


given definition being applied to particular cases, — 


ACI: 


would closely be analysed and often: found ~ 
defective ; and when amended by the respondent, 
would again-be found fault with by the ques- 
tioner, till at last the respondent was, driven to 
self-contradictions. . The 
laughter of the bystanders would bespeak his 
defeat. 


commit shameful 
Confused, but not confuted, he would 
leave’ the place, indignant with’ himself -and 
more specially with the calmness and innocence 
of his adversary throughout the conversation. 
His Pumosoeny. i 

By Philosophy, he meant a love for wisdom ; 
and in this sense, he called himself « Philosopher, 
though always remaining conscious of his own 
ignorance. His entire teaching hinged upon 
“virtue is knowledge’, and accordingly he 
believed that vice was the result of ignorance 
and that a man could not but do right, provided - 
he fully comprehended it as such. He was the 
first to conceive the possibility of ethics, political 


science -and logic, and according to Aristotle, 
‘Induction. and Definition of general terms 


may fairly be ascribed to Socrates.” 
Cuarces AGAINST HIM. 

The most. remote cause of his unpopularity 
was his attack upon. established opinions and 
human -affairs which: represented. the » time- 
honouréd-unwritten law of the State. But the 
most immediate: cause of his -indictment was 


’ the conviction that he filled the mind of the 


youth: with . new-fangled ideas, ‘and accord= 
ingly, when he chad. pursued. his.missio pto 
seventy years of his age, he was charged in 
gular form by Meletus, Anytus, and Lycon. 

a poet, 4 -merchant and # thetorician, res 
tively on bebalf of the classes whi ' 
represented, and which were the class 
molested by Socrates, i 
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“Socrates is guilty of crime; first, in not 
believing in the Gods that the city believes in ; 
secondly, in introducing other new Gods ; 
thirdly, in corrupting the youth: the penalty 
due is—death.” * 
His Apro.ocy. 

He divided his accusers into two classes. 

The first calumniators were those who* like 


Aristophanes had rolled him into a Sophist and_ 


a natural Philosopher put together, and “ this,” 
he said, ‘“ was entirely caused by his seemingly 
Sophistic and a new scientific method:of cross- 
examination.” The next sort of accusers were 
like Meletus who being cross-questioned and ex- 
posed were easily made to contradict themselves. 
His case was, however, put to vote, and at last 
In the end, he 


denounced those who had condemned him and 


he was condemned to death. 


assured them in the memorable words of Long- 
fellow that 
“There is no death—-what seems so is 
transition 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life Elysian 
“Whose portal we call death. 
His’ Deatu. 
- The execution of Socrates was put off for 
thirty, days on account of the Delian Festival 
during which no criminal could be put to 
death. He spent the interval in cheerful con- 
yersation with his friends, and in composing 
verses; he most important features of ‘his 
conversation in prison were a strong refusal to 
escape from the prison when so urged by Crits, 
and a discussion on the immortality ‘of the soul 


Grant: Zenophon, 


with some of his disciples. At last, on the expira- 
tion of the period, he was duly poisoned which 
resulted in his:death amidst the loud lamenta- 
tions of the people dear to him, and in the 


‘midst of the strange awe, that his enemies felt 


before his dauntless courage and perfect disregard 
for death. 
- CONCLUSION. 

Thus passed this great and good man, a 
martyr to Philosophy. “Though Greece pro- 
duced great poets, great writers,. speculative 
Philosophers, and historians eéc.,: yet . other 
countries, having the benefit of the Grecian 
literature to begin with, have nearly equalled 
her in all these lines, and surpassed: her in some. 
But where are we to look for a parallel. to 
Socrates either in or out’of the Grecian world ? 
The: cross-examining Elenches, which he ‘not 
only first struck out, but» wielded with such 
matchless effect and to such noble purposes, :has 
been mute ever since his conversation.-in ‘the 
prison, for even his great ‘successor Plato was 
a writer and a lecturer, and not a colloquial 
dilectician. 
strong enough to bend his bow, much less sure 
enough to use it as he did. His life remains to 
us as an only evidence,,but a very satisfactory 
evidence, of how much can be done by this 
sort of intelligent interrogation ; how powerful 
the interest which it -can be made to inspire; 
and how energetic the: stimulus’ which it can 
apply in awakening dormant reason and in 
generating new mental power.”’* © 

* Grote: History of Greece. 


Prrampar Durt Pasbora. 


No man has ever been’ found . 
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‘with the ‘ascendancy of the star of the same 
‘name in ‘that particular month. 
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SOME TURES FASTS AND FESTIVALS 


V. Onam Festivat. IN Matanar 


Malabar, like every ‘other place, has its own 
peculiar customs, manners and ceremonies. 
The Onam ceremony is one of the most im- 
portant of all the annual festivals celebrated by 
all the Hindus of the old Kerala, which now 
comprises the present Malabar, Travancore and 
The gala day’ comes off in the month 
‘It‘is ¢alculated in accordance 


Nothing - is 
spared by the prince as well as the peasant to 
make the day happy, by all sorts of amuse- 
not to speak of the 
Every abode is kept 
The:children and depen- 


ments and merriment, , 


clean-and ‘decorated. 
dants'in ‘the house are presented with valuable 
and “ornamental clothes by the master of the 
house. Two days previously all the arrange- 
ments are made, and the three days following 
are for mere’ enjoyment, without going in for 
any business. In’ the front court-yard of every 


Hindu dwelling’ a. sacred’ spot is'set aside dedi- 


‘cated to the gods, and in this sanctum sanctorum 
“are placed some five conical shaped*plain im- 


ages, two to three feet in height, made of moist 
clay. ‘They.are given a mild coating by bathing 
them in‘a redsolution.. They are decorated with 
wreaths of .sweet-flowers and beautiful garlands. 
The sandal-wood and other . incense kindled 


_breathe out agreeable perfumes. ‘In pure ado- 


ration a pija in some primitive fashion is con- 
ducted by the householders. But the Brahmanas, 
who are well versed in those rites, perform the 


b7a right religiously. These plain idols are an 


apology for Shivalingams, wich ‘are the ‘real 


‘of fulfilling his solemn pledge, asked t 


idols of the worshippers. The village astrologer 
will announce the auspicious hours’ to set and 
remove them. The importance of the cele- 
bration, the glory and the piety of our fore- 
fathers are illustrated by the traditional legen 
which runs thus : ; i 

- In times of yore Mahabali, the great king, 
was reigning over the land. It was a goldén era 
of complete piety. The folk were god-fearing, 
peaceful, contented and happy. Every house 
had its own worship of Shiva. ‘There were no 
traces of dishonesty or any kind of vice. Nature, 
the kind mother, scattered herself in plenty over 
the smiling land. Ina word, every day was 
spent .by-the people like the present Onam day. 
It was in this happy age that the Supreme Lord, 
Shri Kyshna, incarnated on earth as VAmana, a 
poor small Brahmana boy who begged from 
Mahabali three feet of- ground. The pious 
king, whose philanthropy knew no bounds, and 
who was the king of all the realms, jeering at 
the insignificance of the request, readily con- 


‘sented to ‘grant him the boon, and told the boy 


to pace the earth. No sooner had the consent 

fallen ‘from the*lips of the king than the boy — 
assumed so huge a figure—for gods can .in- 5 
stantaneously assume any shape—that all the\wide — 
realms together were found:to fall short of hi 
three paces. The king, finding no other wa 

















place his foot upon his head for the 
‘When the foot was placed’ upon 
king, he succumbed under the 
and went down 
neath,  Patalam, 
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When Mahabali thus lost his kingdom, he re- 
quested Vamana that his spirit might annually 


that the children of his loved’ subjects have not 
departed from their ancient pious nature and 


happy style of living. 





visit his old kingdom on that day, to see how 
his beloved subjects fared. Hence .the day> is 
celebrated in order to give his spirit satisfaction 


P. Govinpankurry Nair, 


VAR POEMS.* 


Though Holmes asserts that 
There breathes no being but has some pretence- 
To that fine intellect call’d poetic sense, 


yet it is true, for all time, that the Poet is born, 


not made; and that the Pierides are way ward ° 


goddesses that shower their gifts irrespective of 
call things. 
and Lord Curzon would be the last 
~ But versifica- 


@ poet ; 
man to lay any claims as‘a poet. 
tion is:a different. thing altogether ; and a 
little practice and more music in’ any man. can 


make him adecent versifier. 1 can quote many 


Hines of our poets that have no poetry.in them © 


but are. merely . “graceful acadeinic -verses,” 
“sugary Stanzas» of lady-like ‘ptettiness.’ - But 
it is useless now to.labour the point; that: poems 


‘and verses are not the same but two entirely in- 
dependent things : “they may coincide,» but not 


necessarily so.. So in: the very beginning we 
should like to point out that Lord Curzon’s 
translation:is not poetry but versification—though 
-yersification of a very high order. . 

In the Preface, Lord Curzon says : “ Trans- 
lation of the poetry of one country into the 
language and metre of another is an amiable 

hobby to which many persons—and, it would 
seem, ‘public men ”:in particular—are. prone.” 
‘Yes, it is. a hobby and nothing more, And 
J am sure the translators would not claim to be 
considered as poets; -althongh, instances are 


é 


It is not naturally every one that is” 


. Where. no voice sounds, 


not wanting where translators have conrad 
upon the original. As. examples ° of this im- ~ 
provement I may refer to Professor... Gilbert: 
Murray’s skillful translation, of the beautiful 
Chorus of Bacchantes commencing with 1, 862 
of the Bacchae of Euripides.: 
. Will they ever come to me, ever again, ~ 
The long, long dances, 
On through the dark till the dim’stars wane ? 
Shall I-feel the dew on my .throat; and the 
3 5 _) ssstream., 
Of. wind in. my Raid ? Shall our. white ‘feet’ 
3 gleam 
In the dim expanses? ....-+- 
O, wildly labouring, fiercely, fleet, .. 
Onward.yet by river and glen. 
“Is it joy or terror, ye storm-swift feet ? 
_ To the dear Jone lands untroubled of men, 
_and: amid the- 
stk shadowy. green 
The little things of the woodland live unseen. 
Or again, I may perhaps transcribe. Gladstone’s 
fine rendering “of Manzoni’s noble ode on’ the 
death of Napoleon’: SON 
How often, as the ste day” ana 
‘In silence died away, i eTIRS 
He stood with: lightning Ne deprest, 


© Lord Curzon of Kedleston * War Poems’ und other 


Translations ; ; published in aid’ of the Belgian Relief 
Fund by The, Bodley Head, Londony.1915,. 
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/ WAR 


And arms across his breast, 

And bygone years, in rushing train, 
Smote on his soul amain : 

The breezy tents he seemed to see, ° 

And the battering canon’s course, 

And the flashing of the infantry, 

And the torrent of the horse, 

And, obeyed as soon as heard, 

Th’ ecstatic word. 

It is needless to: quote many more passages. 
But while the translations quoted above show 
that originals can be improved. upon, they also 
prove that a successful translation is by no 
means easy : they prove Coleridge’s theory that 
the translation of poetry into poetry is difficult 


because the translator must give brilliancy with- 


out the warmth of original .conception, from 
which such brilliancy would follow of its own 


accord. 
Lord Curzon fittingly dedicat the vise 


under notice to Belgium, and I make no 


apology for quoting the last Stanza of the 
dedication ; : : Pe 
She made her breast. a shield, “her word a 
splendour, : 
She rose like flame upon the darkened ways ; 
‘So, through the anguish of her proud surrender, 
Breaks the clear vision of undying praise ! 
Some of the War Poems are translations of 
poems by M. Emile Cammaerts, | the Belgian 
poet. The Song of the Belgians isone whole piece 
of delicate paces and I cannot resist quoting 
a stanza : . : eas 


Here, amid the sme 


On this consecrated ground— 
Eyes are burning, brains are turning— 
Heed not ! dance the merry round ! 
There is a vein of proud defiance running 
through The Belgian Flag. The last stanza is : 
To the flag, my sons ! Your Country 
With her blessing ‘ Forward ’ cries ! 

Has it shrunken ? No, when smallest, 
Larger, statelier, it flies ! 

Is it tattered ? No 
When destruction it defies ! 

To the Great King of a small country breathes 
loyalty that defies destruction. The Belgians 
follow their king in his fight for Liberty .and 
Freedom : they care not for wounds that bleed 
and atrocities that destroy. They are firm—a 
small but heroic band, and theirs verily is the 
crown of beneficent activity. They thus 
address their King, who is styled King not of 
Belgium, but of the Belgians ; as if it had been 
preordained that though a ruthless conqueror 
might ‘rob him for a time of his kingdom, none, — 
should ever rob him of his kingship: ae 

God protect you, our protector, 
You, our shield, Sire, may He shield, 
pee of Furnes, ciessol diese monarch, 


"tis stoutest 


Bec BF 
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would like to transcribe the whole, I have to 
content myself with quoting a few lines that 
may be said to represent the spirit of the entire 
poem : . 
I pray that every passing hour 
Your hearts may bruise and beat, 
I pray that every step you take 
May scorch and sear your feet | 
I pray your guns may be engulfed 
Beneath the loam—our loam | 
I pray the streams—our streams—may leap 
In floods above their banks and sweep 
Your trampling hosts to doom ! 

Other Translations are also delightful in ‘their 
own way. The Monk's Death-bed is a soul-stirring 
appeal to God to 

Look on his humble memory, with mercy 

‘ 4 in Thy face, 

And, where Thou art in glory, Lord, grant 

to his soul a place. 

The translation of Verhaeren’s Antonio More. 
contains some cynical thoughts, as when, speak- 
ing of ‘baron, doctor, captain’, the poet says : 

Fingers long and lean have they, 

Fingers apt with toys to play 

Or an Empire to betray: 

The fine lyric Your Hands and Eyes, how- 
ever, excells all cthers in beauty and grace. It 
reminds me of Byron’s ‘She walks in beauty, 
like the night”; of Burns’ “O my love’s like 
a red, red rose’ ; and of Shakespeare’s sonnet . 
to His Love—beginning ‘Shall I compare 
day?’ Its diction is 
exquisite and I have no hesitation in quoting. a. 


thee to a summer’s 


few lines. from it: 
Give me your hands, give me your eyes 
Like stars that rise athwart the night ; 


To lend our love new ecstacies 


(Ido not here overlook the defect of ‘love Z 
being made twice to rhyme with ‘love.’) 


much inferior to the original, is yet graceful : 


Unconsciously I am reminded of Byron’s 


lowing rendering of Lebrun’s Dialogue Entre un 


COLLEGE MAGAZINE 


Give me your hands, give me your eyes, 
The shadows of my dream to light. 
Give me your eyes, give me your hands, : 
Hands from some spirit-world afar ; 
To lead me to the morrow-lands * 5 
Give me your eyes, give me your hands, | 

That like too fragile roses are. 
There is a youthful and refreshing buoyancy 


in the translation of Angellier’s The Spring Read. 
I quote two stanzas at random : 


The limpid streams, all full of songs— 
I go to meet my love— 

Gliding amid: the grass, are not » 
So supple as my love. 

Under the blue, astir with wings,— 
I go to meet my love— 

Oh ! pink and white the roadway is 
That leads me to my love. 


Therendering of Musset’s Adieu, though very 


Farewell ! for I think that below 
_~ [never shall see thy face more ; 
God passeth, He biddeth thee go 
And leaveth me. Losing thee so 
-_ J feel that I loved thee before. 


I loved—but those I loved are gone ; 

Had friends—my early friends:are fled : 
How cheerless feels the heart alone’ 
When all’its former hopes are dead | 
Though gay companions o’er the bowl 
Dispel awhile the sense of ill ; ; 

Though pleasure stirs the maddening soul, 
The heart—the heart—is lonely still. 

Of the epigrams, one of the best is the fol- 


\ 





~~ 
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Pauvré Poéte et L’ Auteur : 
‘© A rascal’s been and carried off ?— 
“I'm sorry for your grief ?— 
“The manuscript of all my odes ?— 
“Tm sorry for the thief” ! 

A good couplet isthe translation of Voltaire’s 
On a Statue of Love : 

Whoever thou art, thy master he— 

Is now, was once, or ought to be. 

The three longer poems are the Francesea da 
Remeni episode from Dante, the Myth of Er 
from Plato’s Republic and the Vision of Mirzah 
from the Spectator. All these three are in the 
metre popularised ‘by ‘Tennyson’s Palace of 
Art. The Dante translation incidentally affords 
The 
present writer was lately re-reading his dog- 
eared translation of Divinia Comedia by: Long- 
fellow and-it struck him that Lord Curzon’s 


a proof of the coincidence of geniuses. 


translation of the episode in question is very’ 


similar to Longfellow’s. No one, of course, can 
say whether or not Longfellow gave any help 
to Lord Curzon’ but there can: be no doubt 


that the translation is eminently successful. * For 


. the edification’ of ovr readers, we shall quote 


side by side a few lines from the translation of 
the same passage by Lord Curzon and Long- 
fellow : : 
Curzon. 
And now the cries of suffering begin: 
To reach me as I-draw more near ;; 
Now have I entered on a place wherein 
There strikes upon my ear. 
Wailing incessant. Tova spot I came - 
_ Void.of all light, which, like a sea ~ 
Lashed with opposing winds that naught can 
: 5s tame 
Relea agony. 


least to his Love Song from the Indian. The 
sacrifices ae is ee to. make and th 


The storm inferaal, that no respite knows, 
Driveth the spirits on its wrack, 

Tossing and smiting them with dreadful blows 
Of manifold attack. 


LOonGFBLLow. 


And now begin the dolesome notes to grow 

Audible unta.me ; now am I come. 

There where much lamentation strikes.upon me, 

I came into a place mute of all light 

Which bellows as the sea does in a tempest, 

If by opposing winds ’tis combated, 

The infernal hurricane. that never rests 

Hurtles the spirit onward in its rapine ; 

Whirling them round, and smiting, it molests 
a them, 


I inay point out as a mere curiosity to which 
no importance should be attached that words like 
‘strikes,’ ‘opposing winds,’ ‘infernal,’ ‘ spirit,’ 
‘smiting,’ are common to both. 

_ There is next a short translation of Virgil, 
which is very pretty : oe 

With lover’s arms extended 

I claim her for my own ; 

That beauty rare and splendid 

Is mine, is mine alone. 
She bends, she breathes, her kisses 
Rain lightly on my brow. 
Surely like Heaven this is— 
I am immortal now. : 

* There i is no space now to refer to the 7 ryth 
of Er or Vision of Uirzah in detail. T-cannot | 
howevér, pass over without a reference gate, 
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1 would have caged the nightingales to bell you 
to your rest 3 


But love was all you asked for, in waking or in 
sleeping, 

And love I give you, sweetest, at my side, and 
on my breast. 


I fear I have already transgressed the limits of 
space of a Magazine-review, but the fascina- 


tion of. the task must be my only excuse. 


AMARANATHA JHA. 


THE BRAH MANA AND THE BRAH MANICAL 
IDEAL 


O Brahmana } the head of the Arya race, 
my salutations to Thee 1 The whole of Bharata- 
yarsha, nay, the whole human race, cannot praise 
too highly the services thou hast rendered to 
mankind. 

Thou hast handed down from generation to 
generation, from age to age, all the rich stores 
of mental, moral, and spiritual conquests, which 
have been the heritage of humanity. Itis thou, 
and thou alone, that hast tried to solve the 
mysteries of creation and life, and hast succeeded 
pre-eminently. By severe and stern discipline 
of self, thou hast risen to heights of meditation, 
which have unravelled to your spiritual gaze 
deeper and deeper truths unknown to sense-ridden 

. man; and thou hast discovered and promul- 
gated for the benefit of mankind systems of 
philosophy, which have survived all attacks of 
sophistry and dogmatism, and which are to us 
to-day the most trusty guides to the knowledge 
of God, Man, and the Universe. 
Thus it is that thou art the great Law-giver 
and the discoyerer of the Law of -Varnashrama, 
the natural differentiation of man into varvas, 

and their progressive spiritual ascent through the 
discipline of the four great stages or Ashramas. 

Great Law-giver as thou art, thou hast built up 


a language consummate of perfection, deservedly 
known as ZANT, the language of the gods, 
which has been the theme of wonder and 
admiration to the up-to-date scientific philo- 


_ logist ; a language, moreover, whose study in the 


true prescribed method takes the learner higher 
and higher along. the path that leads to immor- 
tality. And so thou hast, in thy sacred mouth, 
been the bearer of the Divine Message of the 
Shrutis, the eternal sounds—the Shabda (Brahma), 


heard and transmitted through the ages in an 


And thou: art the 
great Guru, the Teacher par excellence, infusing 


unbroken line of descent. 


the strength of life and jridnam into all devoted 
qualified disciples. In thy Gurukula thou hast 
shone forth in most lovable light, the Preceptor- 
Father of thy pupils, living under thy hospitable 
roof during their pupilage, and accorded equal 
treatment with thine own children. 


Thou it is who hast first shown to the 
world that life on earth is not for enjoyment or 
material success, all ending in physical destruc- 
tion, but that it is for a gradual and steady pre- 
paration for higher and higher forms of spiritual 
life through births and deaths. ‘how in thy 


person hast been the great exemplar to all 


mankind in the practice of the ideal of plain 


ee i 
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living and high thinking. By personalexample oppress the Brahmana it was thou, Brahmana, 
thou hast explained to the world at large, that it who emancipated the world from the grip of. 
is not a mere philosophy of idealism that thou oppression. Deluge after deluge has rolled over 
hast preached, but that it is a supremely practical the world, but the Brahmana ideal still rears 
problem, to lead spiritual lives here on earth so its head amidst all destruction, and still draws — 
that we may realise infinite Peace and Bliss, all higher souls to it as the one divine refuge 
fay and WlaezA, both here and hereafter. to- which all must cling. My salutations to - 
When at an early period of Indian history Thee ! 4 


some kings failed to govern the country . aat HAT TSATT Nearer reaTT al ; 
virtuously, having been given over to vice and saga Bry waa aa aA: 
lust, anger and tyranny—when they began to cee 


HOW THE MOVEMENT GOES ~ 
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Deo Raj; Gopal Chandra Mukerji; Hardeo Sinha; 
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bhu Prasad ; Suresh Datta Tripathi ; Shiva 
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Third Division.—Arunchandra Chaudhuri ; 
Bala Prasad Tewari; Barajendra Prasad ; 
Govind Prasad Dabral ; Jagdeva Bahadur Sinha; 
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Hindu University Act, 1915, the following 
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Benares' Hindu University : 
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Maharaja of Benares. 

His Excellency has also been pleased’ to 
appoint the Hon’ble Maharaja Bahadur Sir 
Rameshwar Singh, G. C. I. E., of Darbhanga, as 


a Vice-Patron of the Benares’ cima University, 


under Article 3 (2) of the Statutes. 
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USE - “ANY LRAT” and No RATS Will Trouble You. 


” RATS cause inconceivable damage to property 

in Houses, Shops, Offices and Fields etc.; 
( and by spreading PLAGUE Rats” 
a oye ENDANGER HUMAN LIFE. 


—IJWVhere there are no Rats there 13 no Plague— | f 




















££ BOY X= FEAT acts on the insrincr of RATS and drives them away from Houses; 
SDeps ere. WITHOUT KILLING THEM. - F j 
(Harmless—No Smell No troublé in use.) 
GS WHAT OTHERS SAY ABOUT THE “ANTI RAT” 
The Chairman, Municipal Board, Hardoi: “1 found Anti-Rat effective in scarings away 
rats...did not find any dead rat... They left instinctively.” 
Miss V1. ae Central Hindu College, Benares + :—On receiving the tin of ut 
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It is easy to learn Sanskrit text with the help of our English 
and Hindi Translations which are given below. : 
SALVATION AND ITS PATH, the views of Swami Satyadeva 
true youi, Price as 2/6 with postage. 
PANCH RATNA or 5 JEWELS (Sanskrit and Hindi) 
ast part: 42 stotras or hymns to divinity. 
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and Sradh. 


ard part History: Harish Chandra, Janak, Dhanush yagya, 
Ahalya, Shivi, Mordhwaj, Parikhit, Vikram, Bhoj, Vi slmiki, 
Vasishth. 
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children and prescriptions, 


5th part Sadopadesh : precepts worthy of quotation, 


The above book in 616 pages royal 16 mo. 
Bhagwat by Bopdey for Rs. 1/7 only by V. P. 
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The MYSTIC MAGNET by Dr. C, V, Raj, F. A. M.S. FL TLS, 
a specialist in Psycho-Therapeutics, has revealed the Secret 
of Success in the 20 fascinating lessons written in so simple a 
language that any one can understand them and apply to Suc- 
cess-Magnetism to attain the desired ends. 

It hag enabled people to become masters instead of the blind 
Teol of circumstance. In short, it will give you a power Over your 
fellowmen, confidence in yourseli, self-control, courage, calm- 
ness and sure hope of success, Price R, rf- including postage. 
Send for it NOW, 
War Relief Fund. 
Money Prizes to the purchasers [of 200,000 copies within Decem- 


25 per cent of the sale proceeds goes to the 
5} percent goes in the shape of 200 Grand 
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300 words to this question :—‘WHO IS A LEARNED MAN rey 
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“all the students—old and new 
—who ‘have joined us on the 
re-opening of the~ College, 
the Pathashala and the School 

during-the month of July. The College re- 

opened on July 17. In honor of the memory 
of the late Professor J. N. Unwalla, it was 
closed again, however, for the day after the 


closed on the 18th in memory of Lord Kitchener. 
Regular work began on the 19th. We wish 


a happy and successful year to all our students. 


*¥ 
* 


Tt has been announced by. the University 


of Allahabad that the first place in Order of 








and was also 


the Maharaja Scindia | of Sralian, 


HloDdd 


This young, yet very old, Abode of Wisdom 
With hands uplifted prayeth unto-ye :— 
“Beloved offspring of my body of ‘mind t 
Keep my face bright with ever brighter deeds 
That will win honor for the Motherland 

And cloud it not with any acts of shame 


Unworthy of the Ancient Aryan Race ! 






Merit (i.e, first in the first division) in the 
B. Sc., has been taken by Babu Gorakh Prasad 
of the C. H. C. We congratulate him, and 
thank him for having secured this place for his 


» 


College. 


* SA tre a Natta 
* * e : = iY 


There will soon be some much-needed 
additions to our teaching staff, “The decisions 
of the authorities have not yet been publicly 


announced. We hope to give fall details next 








month, 
_** 





Hindu College on August 1 12. His Highness 


* 
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chancellor of the University, will preside. A 
great deal of important preliminary business, it 
is hoped, will be got through. 

We are very glad to see that the Calcutta 
University has taken a step in the right direction. 
They have decided to establish an ‘Appointments 
Board’ which, 
solution of the question of assisting graduates 
and undergraduates to obtain a livelihood. “The 


it is hoped, will attempt the 


duty of a University is not over when it has 
failed or passed a student at a particular Examina- 
tion. Its duty of finding a suitable profession 
for its a/umni is even more pressing. This Board 
ought to prove an important addition to the 
beneficent activities of the University of Calcutta 
and we venture to hope that other Universities 
will follow the lead ; especially do we pray that 
the Hindu University may not neglect to institute, 
* at the very outset, such a Board so that the men 
that this University sends out might not have 
to. wander, in search of a profession, for years 
after taking their meet and diplomas. 


in Apparently the assistance to be-given by’ the 
Calcutta Appointments Board will be-towards 
appointments in Schools and Colleges only ; and 
‘in the existing nature of University education, it 
could not be much else. But it is devoutly 
and fervently to be hoped that University edu- 
. cation’ will ‘become more comprehensive, will 
include technical training, will come into active 
touch with national industries and will begin to 
_ supply thoroughly, well educated and trained men 
to these also—before very long. . 


es 
 * 


The question of ‘the medium’ of instruction 


‘ 
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is one that is constantly coming up for discussion 
in connection with educational reform in India. 
The public mind seems to have instinctively, and 
therefore quite rightly, got firm hold of the 
opinion that the mother-tongue..of the learner 
should be such medium in the earlier years 
of the school, while English is necessary for the 
completion of a modern higher education in the 
The ways and means have not yet 
We 
quote, with pleasure, some sound . observations 


College. 
been quite satisfactorily worked out. 


made by Mrs. Annie Besant, on the subject, in 
‘If the 
method suggested could be followed, there would . 


the course of a recent speech of hers. 


be an immense saving of time and trouble and 
brain-vitality to school boys. 


* 
= * 


Says Mrs. Besant: - There is some eontasiod of 
thought with regard to the teaching of English in Pri- 
mary schools and using it as a medium of instruction, 
In the first place you will find that a, young child learns 
a language very much more easily than an older boy if 
you teach it properly. . You do not teach grammar, you 
do not, teach spelling, you do not teach the dead bones 
of a language, but you. teach it by means of conver- 
sation and stories ; and you find that little children 
pick it up “and they have the ‘conversational command 
which you want for’ -all: practical purposes. _ Without 
that general knowledge, Indians of different provinces 
cannot meet together for There lies the 
need for the wide- spreading of ‘English as a second 
language’ but not as a medium of ‘instruction. T am 
intensély'i in favout of ‘the vernacular in'every province 
being the medium of instruction rightiup to the: Matri- 


discussion. 


-culation: class. ‘But the, mediunt of instruction is one é 
.thing-and the ‘conversational command, of a language 


used in commerce, in politics, in general discussion is 
quite ‘a different thing. Do not let us then confuse with 3 
zome thing very different, ‘conversational cornmatelca's 
Engli : not Gothié, not old ‘English, ‘not all that’ ‘absurd 





‘course’ ‘of Honours, but’ conversational English: Tam 
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speaking here of what I know, for in.our Ceutral Hindu 
Schvol we taught Hoglish conversationally by Euglish 
ladies. ‘T'nat.gave a good pronunciation ; the children 
enjoyed the motherly way in which they. learnt it, and 

the lesson was almost a play. That is the kind of way 
5 that little children should learn’ English and then they 

would speak it'readily and easily as an English person 
| speaks it.. You. necd not have’ all the ‘language and 
iy the lumber that is taught as English in your schools, 
Reform your English course rather than abolish it for 
it is after all a valuable language now. All the world 
over it has taken the place of French in diplomacy and 
of German in commerce as well as having a unifying 
value here; I should suggest that it should be generally 
learnt but never used as a medium of instruction until 
you comie to College days, and even then, after a time, 
I hope you: would not; use it there. 


3 








eR 
ie carrying out these, suggestions, there is 


eines difficulty that English lady-teachers 
of the type: required, who will treat Indian 
school-children in a.‘ motherly *. way, who will 
not be missionaries of their own’ particular creed, 
and who will not want salaries impossible for 
our schools to afford, are not easy to secure. 
Indeed, they are very rare. But then, however 
desirable, lady-teachers'are for children’s classes, 
they are not altogether indispensable. Carefully 
selected Indian men-teachers can: carry out the 
principle concerned—vis., the imparting of an 
adequate knowledge of current English—suffi- 
ciently well for all practical purposes, though 
not so well, and though without such perfection 
of: pronunciation and such aptness and force- 
fulness of idiomas could be given by English 
lady-téachers. So far as the beneficent motherly 
influence of lady-teachers for small children is 
concerned, the-day, we hope, is not«far’ distant 
when Indian Jadies like Miss Krishnabai Thakore, 





Mi'.A.,:. whose. gentle-worded: ‘and geiitle- 
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gestured speech was. listened to with such appre- 
ciative attention in the Hindu University 
Foundation week, at the Central Hindu College, 
will be available in larger numbers, to take their 
dueshare in the education of: the younger 


generation. 

~ In the course of the same speech, Mrs. Besant 
made some equally valuable remarks: about the 
teaching of Indian History to Indian students, 
which also we reproduce below : 


You must realise what Iudia was ; you must realise 
that three thousand years before the tims of Christ, 
India was great inher commerce, great in her trade ; 
she traded with Babylon—Babylon in the days of her 
glory ; she traded with Egypt—Egypt where when you 
unyeil her sepulchres, four thousand years old, the 
wuslins of India are found round the mummies. You 
must remember how from this part of India, Kerala, 
you traded up to the Persian gulf, taking care of the 
monsoons ; and with Egypt, so that you might go down 
the Nile, and, by the Nile, took up yout silks, your cot- 
tons and your bulky products across to Greece, to Roms 
and to the whole basin of the Mediterranean. You inust 
remember how from the Pandya kingdom to the Kerala, 
they used to send caravans of precious stones, of gold, - 
of spices of all kinds, and how ‘they were’ shipped from 
your coast and thence up to the Persian’ Gulf to what is 
now Basra, and across from Basra to, Greece and Rome. 
You must remember that in the times of Pliny, ey 
said of India, that there were a thousand ways in whic! 
gold found its way into India, and no way apparently i in 
which it returned That same complaint of Pliny at the 
beginning of the Christian era was repeated by ‘Bernier’ 
in Bie seventeenth’ century, when as a French tray 


















tel that all the gold oe the ead ranted 
but there \ was 10 way in which i ; 
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But here, again, a similar difficulty faces us, 
as in the. previous case. [he text books are not 
yet written which will succinctly give to Indian 
students a comprehensive account of the intel- 
lectual, political and commercial, the artistic, 
social and religious achievements, in the past, of 
the Indian people, in such a manner as will en- 
hance their national self-respect; ennoble their 
minds with great memories and great traditions 
and elevate them to higher ideals; strengthen their 
sense of civic organicity and responsibility; and 
stimulate them to make wise and unremitting 
effort to progress steadily in the direction of those 
ideals. This last is a very important feature, 
for, as has been rightly said, 4 nation that is 
always looking to its past only has no future. 
The aged man lives on memories ; 
by actions. 


the young, 


; Now, the preparation of such text-books is 
obviously the duty of Indians, and equally 
‘obviously, can’ bevdone effectively and quickly 
only by well-organised co-operation. 
peal to the Senior Indian Professors of History 
‘to take the lead in this very important work, by 
discussing and determining the General Plan of 
the History of India, and to the Junior Professors 
and post-graduate students, to follow with collec- 
tions of materials. 

* 

For some time in the early part of the month 
of June, Seth Motilal Manekchand alias Pratap- 
shet, of Amalner, East Khandesh, announced 
that he was organising an Institute of Philosophy, 

and invited applications by means of a Prospectus 
published in the papers, from “Graduate students 
in Philosophy, who may haye secured Honors, or 


hope.to secure them this year, at any of the 


Indian Universities, for Research Fellowships at 


We ap- . 
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the Phisosophicat Justitute which is going to be 
opened in June 1916,at Amalner, East Khandesh. 
Junior Fellowships for Honours B. A.’s will 
carry from Rs. 50. to Rs. 60, each, and senior 
M. A.’s., from Rs. 75. to 
Rs. 100. each, p. m. according to qualifications. 
There will be, on the whole, six Fellows 
to be. elected for The 
Fellowships will be given in the first instance for 


Fellowships for 


the current year. 


one year, but may be extended for two or three 
or more years according to the output of work. 
Special attention will have to be given to the 
comparative study of Indian and European Philo- 
sophy. ~All facilities in the shape of a Library 
and Lectures will be provided for the Junior 
Fellows to enable them to appear for the M. A. 
Examinations in Philosophy ; while Senior 
Fellows will be required to study the important 
Text Books in Indian Philosophy, mainly from 
the original sources, and to produce a respectable 
thesis at the end of their course. Work will 
commence on the ist ‘of July, and arrange- 
ment will be the residence of 
Fellows at the Institute. Applications with all 


necessary testimonials will be received up to the 
roth of June. 


made ~ for 


qualifications in Philosophy, or a special Baus 
for it, need apply.” 


* 
* 


We now learn that the Philosophical Insti- 
tute was enened at Amalner on June 24, through 
the generosity of Mr. Pratapshet, who has 
contributed 2 lakh of rupees towards the Ins- 


‘titution, and of Mr. Vallabhadas of Yeola who 


has paid ten thousand and promised ninety 


thousand more. “At the inauguration ceremony. 


Pandit Mahabhagawat said that the main object 


of the Institute was ‘to cultivate the untrodden 


Only those who have special - 


<> 
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fields of Indian Philosophy.’ Mr. Otto Rothfeld, 
I. C. S., a gentleman of literary tastes, author of 
Indian Dust and other works, which show 
some sympathetic and appreciative understanding 
of Indian ways and thoughts, remarked: “I 
would assert as emphatically as I can that, in my 
belief, no human activity is of more universal, 


supreme and eternal value than philosophy...... ee 


The programme of work that the. organisers 
have chalked out is an ambitious ore, travelling, 
as it does, over the wide expanse of Eastern and 
Western Philosophy, ancient and modern. 
ar 

We. do not know whether the organiser 
has obtained the consent of the Universities to 
allow the students of his Institute to go up 
for University examinations and under what 
conditions ; presumably he has. . The idea is 
good, and we wish it success; though we 
cannot help wishing at the same time (1) that 
Seth Motilal Manekchand should have connect- 
ed his scheme with the Hindu University, on 
the principle of concentration of forces ; and 
(2) that. some other subject, more immediately 
useful for the worldly requirements of the Indian 
people than Philosophy should be selected for 
Research. Even if it were Psycho-physics or 
Practical Psychology, we should be better satisfied. 
Philosophy, while undoubtedly it is what Mr. 
Otto Rothfield described it to be, and, as prac- 
tical Mysticism, is the very Foundation of all 
Right Knowledge, Right Desire and , Right 
Action, to the Hindu mind, and the only thing 
‘that can satisfy man’s deepest, needs here and 
hereafter, is yet a subject which ion eOyE difficult 

nd in wrong hands, tends to 


to handle usefully, a oe 
run towards barren logomachy of WOIS®) ASS 


ness the current. plethora 0 
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The experience of the C. H. C. authorities ; 
with the Nrisimhaprasad Hariprasad Buch 
Metaphysics Prize has not been a happy one. 
# 8 

The Examination results of the Allahabad 
University have been published. We printed, 
in our last- issue, the names of all successful 
candidates of the €. H. College and School. | 
The results this year afford much food for anx- 
idus and earnest thought. The low water mark 
seems to have been reached. Only about 27 per 
cent of students going up for the Matriculation 
Examination have been declared to have satis- a 
fied the Examiners. Only a few years back 
there used to be a number of First class passes 
in the various classes—this year they are so few i 
that one does not like to write down the figures. 
What is the cause of all this? From the offi- 
cial standpoint every effort is made at efficiency i 
by the: constant inspection and direction of 4 
schools and colleges and by the appointment of ; 
teachers who have been specially qualified for 
this: work. We refuse to believe that the 
average mentality of any one generation is ex- . 
cessively different from that of any other. Why 
then this steadily increasing number of failures 2 
This is not confined only to Allahabad. — The ee 
same bitter cry comes up from Madras as well... 




















aft nitge weuksene natn bn einen 
+. And we have to remember that the distress 
and the misfortune of failure at an examination 
is not all ; other and- new diffic 
crowding upon the unsuccessful candi 
They often find that they cannot 
nue in the sand col 
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number of students allowable-in a single class. 
Thus, 60 is the limit for college classes in ‘the 
U. P. (while itis 150:in Bengal, we ‘under- 
stand ). Now if out of such a second year or 
fourth year class of -60, two-thirds have ‘been 
plucked in any given college, by the’ University 
examiners (as has been the case in many colleges 
this year), while say four-fifths have been ‘pro- 
mioted after the’ local ‘annualexamination ‘from 
the next “lower class—how are: the resulting 
ninety candidates for seats in’ the new*t4th “year 
class: to be ‘dealt ‘with ? There are'thirty too 
many —according to the rules? The distracted 
condition, “in’such ciréumstanées, of the students 
ned with loss of place, ‘and of the authori- 
‘co! ete ee to: enol’ vand 






















’ by. the Indian Universities. 
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meat ee Cal during these difficult times. ue 


* 
eo 


“How curiously different’ is the psychology 
of educators in India from that of those who 
have:to do with academical institutions’ abroad ! 
The ‘authorities at Cambridge or Oxford would 
gasp» with astonishment at the ‘results shown 
There they ‘would 

Shame on’ the in- 
tellectual ‘atnitosphere of our University* if after 
three or’four years” residence therein a student is 


argue somewhat like this : 


still incapable:of passing’an examination ; shame 
on us, his teachers, who have been so careless in 
their work dnd so unqualified for their profession, 
as not’ to “have venabled’.the» majority’“of’ the 
students’to *pass’'a Simple académic test! ‘This 
isnot the way in which authorities here argue. 
To: them‘! apparently the greater the number ‘of 
failures thé greater the credit and the ‘rejoicing 3 


ian and alarm is: expressed’ if at any University’ a 


large number of students happens to* pags in any 
yeats,> When'shalltour Universities learn better ? 


_ When’shall they ‘fling ‘away the’ lump‘of: cold 


mattér that seems to lie’ where their’ Heart — 


he should =bé and“make room fora’ oy living, 


: gees Eee ey Beans eet t 
FO ssiegg-osyed ora ae si WP ey, .owivead 


* * 
ODhe igreat anxiety that is always fele ay i 


chers'*in other ‘countries: for’ the welfare of 
students andthe courtesy and eee 
variably éxtended’ tothem « can ‘be 
na UB selene instaitce « 27 An 


Iohours 
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sentation to the authorities: he was allowed to 
answer:the papers in his bed, An’ invigilator 
was specially appointed for-him who came to 
his rooms at the proper time. A bed-table:was 
supplied to him: and’ he wrote his: answers: in 
bed. For viva voce all the examiners came’ to 
him instead of his going to them. © The anxious 
student enquired of his examiners what his - fate 
would be. ‘ You might. be pretty sure of your 
Honours,” they encouragingly: replied; and gave 
him’ his’ Honours (though Third Class)" at the 
end. ‘ This gentleman is now in Commercial 
business’ in the U.P.’ though’ qualified” for 


the‘Bar’*°also: «Need -we “Say ’ what would 


shave'‘been “his ‘fate: at an Indian University ? 


The “wonder: ‘is’ that’ most” of the’ -men “in 


‘the higher branches’ of ‘the Educational’ Service 


of India‘*are drawn ‘from Universities: where 


‘such: traditions-prevail’ of the’ ‘relations: between 


teacher ‘and taught, and*yet they seem to forget 
them when.once onthe uncongenial soiliof:India. 
And what is astonishing and more saddening, 
theimethods come to be:imitated andi-followed 
even by those:teachers who are the countrymen of 


-the: students: themselves and:have been born:and 
:have:grown-up'in the:land where’suchi traditions 
sasi/to. thes:relations between’ teacher/and taught 
Jare:even:finerand gentlers 2 What subtle:psychi- 
‘cal alchemy ‘is afoot:! 
“Only the chumble’ inv heart: ‘cant "sympathise 


(Wellsimay’ we *exclaim, 


with ‘the! feeble ’?:and: ‘again’: + 
Gaara 7 stated aretawereteei jis 


aa wanenthe: mrareentaraie al 
S460) sel oe pa wad a> 


at Yt $27, ist} 


progression, as Jit hasbeen ‘increasing’ hereof 
recent years: “Each of these two great English 
Universities consists of about'a score of Colleges, 
which teach a number that remains steady at 
between three andifour thousand students,’ i.2., 
an’average of about 200 students: per ‘College; 
the average number of-instructors per College 
18; 'say'50, ‘in round figures)! (including: Pra- 
fessors;, Lecturers, ‘Readérs, Fellows etc. ete.) ; 
and:the: minimum «cost ‘to .:each’ ostudenits “is 
about’Rs. 3000: per year. »Are we prepared 
to! imitate: :all «these also. a ae with the 
eye you advocate‘? (Oliny « 2] s1ad: nat 
jones Ou YP lon 3 neost9sh onde 

|The: a to this-is: aeons ‘Soplates new 
Universities ‘have ‘been: and-are’ being/opened:in 
abundahee—thete’ are'some 16:in*Great Britain 
fora *populationofsabout 4/5! millions ;+ and 
there are, besides inttimerable ‘other! meansifor 
‘technical “arid “indtistrial- ‘education! o9 Let “the 
statesmen® ere pone powrene rectten aa 
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What is to be done? To dam up the 
old channels of a living stream, and not to open 


born, 


up new ones—is not wise, is not statesman-like. 

We plead, therefore, with all the earnest- 
ness at our command, for a more sympathetic 
treatment of Indian youth. Give him a chance 
to improve his lot and make him a contented 


citizen of the land. Do not impose impossible 


conditions on him. First of all the medium of. 


instruction here isa foreign language—one of 
the greatest difficulties in the way of students. 
Then there is a uniform course for all students. 
The degrees are not of two sorts—Honours and 
Pass—to suit the capacities of the various stu- 
dents. Again, there is no system of examination 
by compartments, It not unoften happens that 
a candidate, failing in one subject, pays great 


attention to that during the next year, and then - 
fails in another subject and so on endlessly till 


he is driyen: to despair. Lastly, unlike the Uni- 
versities abroad, our Universities do not allow the 
failed candidates to study at home and appear for 
subsequent examinations without any further 
attendance of lectures. Apart from other 
considerations, this would be one way of easing 
the tremendous difficulty now caused by the 
afore-mentioned want of room under strict 
University rules as to pornberslimits 


i ® 


_ We especially plead for the last two eons 


viz,, (?) examination by compartments and (ii) 
permission to failed candidates to appear again 
privately. Ihe hard conditions of Indian 
examinations make it particularly desirable to 
institute the system of examination by. compart= 
ments. ‘This would enable the weaker student 
to learn each subject well and not force him to 
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over-load his memory with three or four subjects 
for a period of a week or so during the actual 
examination days and farget every thing soon 
after. And this system would test the knowledge 
of the candidate and not his memory alone, and 
would enable the student to grasp and understand 
the various subjects well and firmly. This 
reform is urgently needed. 

On the second point, we concede that in 
of possibilities of 
expansion, it is not 


the absence indefinite 
right for colleges and 
schools to continue:to fill their classes with 
unsuccessful candidates, depriving new-comers, 
promoted from lower classes, of their legitimate 
rights, All that we ask for is that an unsuccessful 
candidate might be allowed to appear as a private 
candidate as many times as he likes without 
any restrictions being placed upon him about 
attendance at lectures efc.: it is enough that he 
has fulfilled all such conditions once. 
a x 

Much is expected. by the public from 
the Benares Hindu University, and we hope 
that they. will take the lead in instituting these 
important reforms without which a_ set-back 
would undoubtedly be put on higher education 


in this country. Of course, the question of 


- industrial education, by means of Faculties of 


Agriculture, Geology, Mineralogy, Applied 
Chemistry is even more urgent froms che * prac- 
tical’ standpoint. : 
=e 

‘On Tins 21, His Excellency the Governor 
of Bombay opened some new buildings at the 
Fergusson College, Poona. On that occasion 
Prof. H. G. Limaye, the Secretary of the Deccan 
Educational Society gave a brief history of. that 
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Institution founded. in 1885, eight years after 
the M.A.-O. College, Aligarh (founded in 1877), 
one. year before the D. A.-V. College, Lahore 
( founded 1886 ), thirteen years before the C: 
H..C. ( founded 1898 ). and 17 years. before the 
Gurukula, Kangri, (founded 1902). It is as 
usual full of the inevitable struggles against lack 
of funds and other disadvantages. But-the end 
is triumphant, and in. March. last there were 
1,435 the. -college rolls which, 
the Professor rightly. said, 
only .for Poona or the University of Bombay, 
but perhaps for the whole.of India’. 1435 
students in a single college! Wonderful, 
as. conditions go.in this country! How we 
wish we could say something similar for the 
C. H. C. Presumably Bombay, unlike Allahabad, 
does not suffer from too many restrictions about 
We congratu- 


students on 


‘is a record not 


accommodation and class-limits. 


late our brothers of Poona on their signal 


SUCCESS. 


* 
eo 


And reasons are not wanting to explain their 
success. “The Deccan Education Society, con- 
sists of gentlemen who have dedicated themselves 
to the service of Sarasyati, who have pledged 


themselves to give the best portion of their lives 


_ to educational work—not for money; but for love 


of the younger generation—taking a mere 
subsistence- honorarium—in the - spirit of the 
true vocation-Brahmana (and not the nominal 
Brahmana). The College has thus an immense 
-advantage over other institutions that are actuat- 
ed by a different spirit. There.are no bickerings 
among the members of the Staff and the manag- 


‘ing bodies as is common in institutions not 


governed by high and clear ideals and where 
Salaries are fixed on no:principles; the staff, de- 
oe 
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dicating itself to education, naturally works with 
a ‘fervour of enthusiasm and.a singleness of pur- 
pose that other-institutions cannot command, and 
relatively, more money is available-for expand- 
ing the number of the students. Sir Gangadhar 
Rao Bala-saheb, Chief of Miraj, senior Vice- 
President. of the Society, said on the occasion 
of the opening of the’new buildings : 

“The lerguason College is a poor man’s College and 
it:has enabled a large number of young students to get ; 
higher education who would never otherwise have 
thought of it......... About 150 of its students, z,¢., about 
10 per cent. are being educated absolutely free—a number 
which is equal to the total number of students i in may 
a College in India.” 

- In this matter the Fergusson College is a 
model institution: They work in the true spirit 
of educational missionaries. We also feel that 
those who are desirous of pursuing academic 
‘lives should be satisfied to live in‘ honorable 
poverty,” their only return for their labour being 
the love and respect of their pupils and the 
respect and even reverence paid to them by the 
public. Just as they are free from the exactions 
and anxieties of busy worldly lives, so should — 
they, also renounce the fruits of such lives, v7z 
power or wealth. Itis in this spirit that the — 
Fergusson College” works, and itis 
spirit that all educational institutions shou 
work. In our last issue we protested against the 
financial disabilities of Samskrt Pandits: here we 
offer our protest against: the wastage of money 
over heavy salaried Professors: for’ =post-grad 
work, or lecturers. imported from abroa 
winter ‘months who « carry away’ ihe ite one 
for worl, which, to ie inexpert. ; 
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knowledge, is defeated.. We desire that a better 
proportion should be maintained all along the 
line and while recommending the raising of the 
salaries of Pandits'and Primary teachers we desire 
the reduction of the very large salaries paid to 
the Professors of the Higher College Classes so 
that the money saved might be spent on the 

students themselves, in various much needed 


ways. 


* 
* 


There is nothing extra-ordinary in this 
demand. The Fergusson College leads the way 
in this respect in India. Elsewhere in the world 
also the Fellows of a College have fixed and 
equal sums paid to them for their work (e. g., from 
% 150 to £ 200 per year at Cambridge. We, 


A PROBLEM OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


+ Anacademical friend, in the West, interested 
in the investigation of psychological Pa 
writes : 

: “At present I am struggling with the ques- 
“tion of conversion, You are probably familiar with 
the phenomenon, which plays so large a part in 
Christian literature and Protestant Christian 
experience. The details of it within Christianity 
are/(I am convinced) to a large extent determined 
by.what we might call the accidents of Christian 
theology ; but the general commotion and re- 
building of religious feelings and thoughts at 
the bottom of it is too deeply based in human 
(and especially adolescent) psychology to be con- 
fined to any one religion, There ought therefore 
to be parallels to what Christians call ‘conver- 
sion’ within Hinduism. In fact I have come 
upon three such parallelsc—namely the adolescent 


of course, exclude those Professors at European 
Universities’ who get whatever the endowments FS 
for their Chairs yield. The major portion of 
the teaching work is done by the Fellows of a 
College who all enjoy an equal status in every 
way. ‘This seems to be the only available 
solution of a difficult question, for if the minds 
of the teachers are distracted by envy for brother- 
teachers, and by feelings of humiliation, un- 
comfortableness or elation in the presence of one 
another, their proper work can never prosper. 
We trust that the Hindu University authorities 
will decide upon and give publicity to some defi- 
nite scheme before long, so that workers under 
them might know exactly how ‘they stand, and 
what they should expect. 


religious experiences of Chaitanya, Devendranath 
Tagore, and Ramakrishna. Can you point me 
to other cases of it, and...[inform] me...as to 
how far the phenomenon is traceable among 
Indian youths and what its features are ?” 

It will be seen at once that by ‘conversion,’ 
the writer does not mean what is commonly 
understood by the word, wiz., changing from 
one religion. to another, in the broad sense ; 
but the inner change of spirit from ‘a state of 
sin’? to’‘a state of grace.’ Baldwin’s Dictionary 
of Philosophy and ~ Hastings’ Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics give full definitions. Of 
course an exact equivalent of any given external 
feature of any one system of culture and civili- 
sation is not to be found in any other, any more 
than of any single word of any language, in 
another ; for Nature ahd History, w mle always 
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repeating, principles, never exactly repeat forms 
and details. But parallels and correspondences 
are generally to be found—because of the. iden- 
tity of underlying principles. The Bhaéti- 
literature of Hinduism is full of instances similar 
to that of Chaitanya, though few are so promi- 
nent ; mantra-dikshd-s, now so mechanical, form 
the sacrament here. In Karma-Kanda, pro- 
bably yajia-diksha-s constitute the corresponding 
sacrament. Along the. lines of Jaana, the 
change of the Soul from Praurtti to Niortti, 
from raga to vairagya, from selfishness to un- 
selfishness, from sinfulness of spirit to utter gra- 
Ciousness and renunciation, is a well-known and 
recognised fact in Hinduism’; and may be said 


ZiT 


to be’ connected with the sacraments of Uba= 
nayana partly, of Vanaprastha-vidhi more fully, 
and, par excellence, fully and completely, of San- 
nyasa-vidhi. 
The whole question is exceedingly interesting 
for students of Psychology and especially of the 
Psychology of Religion ;.and we cordially invite, 
and would be very happy and thankful to receive, 
and to publish’ in this Magazine, answers to the 
Western Scholar’s query, from Indian students 
would throw 
light from a new angle on the Samskaras,, and 


and Scholars. Such answers 
bring out their psychological significance in 
modern terms, 


B. D.. 
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(Continued en pe 187) 


(2) Science. 

Our knowledge of-exact science proceeds 
from either observation or experiment ; and it 
was long held that though the Indians did some- 
thing by observation, experiments were abso- 
lutely unknown to them. Mathematics is a 
science, proceeding from observation, and of the 
civilized races of antiquity Indians were the 
best in Mathematics. In Arithmetic, they. in- 
vented the . decimal system after giving trial to 
Various other systems as is evidenced. by their 
arithmetical tables and by the system of letter- 
numerals, so often found in ancient manuscripts 
and ancient inscriptions. In Algebra, the 
Hindu method of solving quadratic equations 
has ‘been . adopted by Europeans. with certain 
modifications, They were. acquainted with 
many of the properties of angles and thus they 


foreign nations, in the, ca 


made a fair progress in Trigonometry. In 
Egypt, the floods of the Nile necessitated the 
keeping of a record of the measurement of fields, 
a fact which gave rise to the sciences of . Geo- 
metry and Mensuration. The same | ‘science 
developed in India froma novel source. ‘The 
Indians were . -yery fond of sacrifices ; 5 and the 

construction of altars, generally of burnt-bricks, 

gave them occasion to treat of geometrical. 

figures and their measurement, from which arose 
Geometry and Mensuration of. ‘India. - Astro- 

nomy in its elementary “form was req 
Tadia for determining the tim for 
Their intercourse with the ; 
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earth remains self-poised. in space; that it is a 
globe; and that it attracts smaller bodies to it— 
thus foreshadowing the great discoveries of 
modern Europe. 


nomical instruments of great accuracy and pre- 


They even constructed astro- 


cision. 


The notion that Indians had no experi- 
ment isset at nought by the great progress 
Such 
progress cannot be the result of observation 


they made in the science of medicine. 


only ; but of observation under circumstances 
regulated by forethought. 
the medicinal properties of numerous wild herbs 


They examined 


all over India, some of them growing only in 
the inaccessible parts of the Himalayas. They 
neutralised the evil effect of one herb by the 
infusion of another, and thus they invented the 
art of mixing scores of ‘medicinal objects into 
pills, oils, and ghrfa-s. Could all this be done 
without experiment, by simple observation ? 
There is one instance at least on record, ‘in 
which they resorted even to vivisection for the 
cure of an Imperial malady. So early as the 
period when their Brahmanas were written 
i. @., about 1000 B. C., the Indians knew the 
number, shape and position of all the bones in 
.the human body and they knew the neryes and 
organs of ‘animals which they used in sacrifice. 
This shows that they were ‘experts in Osteol- 
ogy - and Anatomy even at such an early time, 
Their cleverness in'surgery is evidenced ‘by the 
numerous instruments they used in operating 
on human bodies. ‘There are works to show 
that they treated’of the diseases of children, the 
diseasts of old men, ‘the diseases of women, 
especially when they were under expectations 
as special branches of Medical Science, Latterly 
they learnt even ‘the art of usirig metals and 


‘ 


_ ing wages. 
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mineralsin the preparation of their’ medicines. 
This means a knowledge of Chemistry and 
my friend Dr. -P..C. Roy has shown, in two 
elaborate volumes, what progress they made in 
the 


Experimental Chemistry—especially in 


~ yarious preparations they made -from mercury. 


Whoever studies the Vaisheshika System of 
Philosophy and even ‘the ‘mnemonic’ verses of 
the. Karikavali or “Bhashaparichheda, is really 
struck to find'that it contains’ so little of Meta- 


physics and so. much: of «Physical science. Ela- 


borating on this striking feature of the Vaisheshika 
System and of its: Atomic Theory, Dr. Seal has 
shown that the Indians were’ not béhind-hand 
in’ theories of Physics, Optics and A’coustics 
and other branches of material science in which 
modern Europe has done so much. 
The wonderful improvement in machinery 
..in ancient India is exemplified in two stories 
given in the commentary by Chandrakirti on 
Aryadeva’s Chatuhshatika. Aryadeva belonged 
to the third and Chandrakirti to the sixth cen~ 
tury A. D. The stories are : 

“There was a Parashara or machine-manu- 
facturet who requested a Bhikshu to live with 
him during the rainy season when the Bhikshus 
cannot go out begging. ~The Bhikshu remained 
on the first’ floor of a house well-looked after 
At the end of the>period ot 
varsha when the Bhikshu went to bid him adieu 


by the Parashara. 


the Parashara ‘wanted to give him a large sum 
‘The Bhikshu said = 
T have done nothing to justify” accept- 
"The man said : 


of money as his Wages. 
Hello | ! 
“You.were on the 
first floor, the ground floor Contained machinery 
which was ‘worked ‘by the” pressure exerted by” 
your “body i in “whichever position you. ‘cept sits 
either ‘sitting, ‘reclining, standing or walking. 


aoe 


Oo 


of a man. 
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.The working of the machinery has within the 


time you were there produced’ an immense 
number of phalas and youare justified in accept- 
ing wages for exerting pressure. 

The seecond story runs thus : 

A Bhikshu went to Kamboja and lived‘ under 
the protection of a Parashara. In the morning 
thé Bhikshu wanted to go a-begging.. The 
Parashara said the’ beggars are considered as very 
low in Kamboja, so you go in the usual way 
without uttering a word. He went through 
the principal thoroughfare of the city without 
saying ‘anything. The Parashara had many 
rivals and they thought that he had sent a new 
machinery to outrival them. So they imme- 
diately prepared another machine in the shape 
It could walk, stretch out hands 
They 


sent this-new machine-man towards the same 


and even wink and move the eyelids. 
Parashara’s office. Heat once knew what they 
meant and came out and praised them for their 
skill, but’ he said, ““My machine can speak, 
yours cannot,”-and he bid the Bhikshu speak 
and he uttered: the usual 4shzh-s of a Bhikshu 
and thus he non-plussed his rivals. 

These stories will show what improvements 
they made in science in ancient India. 

S --(c) Fine arts. 

The fine arts are said to be sixty-four. But 
sixty-four is a traditional number.~ I have seen 
several lists’ of sixty-four fine arts. One list is 
called the list of Panchaliki, but we are not 
concerned with it here: © The.other is called the 
Mualakala, divided into Vastukala, Dytitakala, 


- Shayanakala, etc. There is another list of Sixty- 
four Kalas called the Avupayikikala ; but the . 


on tis ttator says. that the real humb er of hkalas 
is'five‘hundred aid eightcen- “Unfortunately, 


however, he does not enumerate them. TI pre- 
sume that all the sixty-four Aupayikikalas had 
their literature, as a large number of them have 
many works devoted to them—and these are 
well known. For instance, music has an exten- 

Bhuvaninanda Kavikanthabha- 


raya of Bengal, a contemporary of Sher Shah, 


sive literature. 


‘in his encyclopedic work on all the eighteen 
sciences of the Hindus, devotes a book to music 
and enumerates all the authors from the remot- 
est antiquity to his own times ; and these count 
by scores. Dancing is treated of by Kohala 
in his comprehensive work on the Natyashastra 
in several chapters. He explains Karanas, 
Angaharas and Nartya é. ¢., simple motions, 
complex motions and dancing. Dasharipaka too 
distinguishes Nartya and Nrtya, According to 
* the notions of Kohala, acting preceded dance 
‘and his work on Natyashastra, which I believe 
‘was compiled in the 2nd century B. C., treats 
of the whole of the histrionic art in all its 
details, He says that before him there were 
schools of Dramatic Art, each school having its 
Siitras, Bhashyas, Varttikas, Niruktas, Samgrahas 
and Karikas. Our idea was that Bharata was 
the only writer on the subject, but Kohala in- 
troduces him only as an interlocutor and puts 
the whole Shastra in his mouth. «In this work 
‘Kohala.and his collaborators.give us an elaborate 
- treatise.on dancing ; erection of the three forms — 
of the stage, the divine, the imperial and the)pri- 
vate—-the paraboloid, the ‘rectangular and the 
triangular—measuring 108, 64 and 2 














of the plot, its divisi 
the metres to be used ind 
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employed by the actors representing different 
strata of society and so on. There are two 
dicta in this work to which I wish to draw 
special attention—one is that the feelings dis- 
played in dramas have an infinite variety, and 
that whatever is useful in life is useful in drama. 
No work on painting is yet known; but 
paintings, as old as the 2nd century B. C., have 
tome down to us. This is of course under an 
exceptional circumstance—in a cave in an in- 
accessible part of the country. But we have 
excellent paintings of the 6th, 7th, 8th, gth, 
and 1oth centuries—some in cave temples, some 
on walls, and some on palm-leaf Manuscripts. 
Indian sculpture is the admiration of the whole 
world ; some of it goes back to the time of 
Buddha himself. Though in the Western part 
of India, Indian sculpture wasin a great mea- 
sure influenced by the Hellenic art, competent 
critics have pronounced that India developed its 
Own schools. In architecture too, though 
developing their own schools, the Indians were 
not slow in adopting foreign models. There 
were minor arts-such as painting of the teeth 
and the limbs ; shampooing ; temple-decora- 
tions with rice and flour 3 flower-beds ; dyeing 
of cloths ; sewing ; toy-making ; ornamental 
work on gold, silver and jewellery. 
(4) History and Kindred Subjects. 

The reproach that Samskrt literature has no 
history is not so well - deserved as it is generally 
supposed to be. Many of the Mahapuranas 
have chapters on the successive dynasties of the 

Kings, reigning in India, But they are written 

almost in the same words in all of them ; the 

only difference being that, at the end, some ga 
a little longer- than others, - From this it has 
been supposed that originally there was one 


Purana and that like the Saxon chronicle of 
England, it underwent modifications in differ- 
ent royal and monastic libraries at different 
times, the chronology portion of a Purana stop- 
ping at the period when the Purana was copied. 
If it is so, it gives a clue not only to the dynas- 
tic history of India, but also.to the time when 
the Puranas were composed. How the epigra- 
phic records are helping in the construction of 
But we 
are not to depend on these meagre sources for 
the History of India, during the entire period, 


ancient Indian History is well-known. 


From the beginning of the 7th century, we 
often have regular histories written by contem- 
porary authors. ‘The earliest of these is the 
history of Harshavardhana, the last known em- 
peror of the whole of Northern India. Since 
then, other works have been written in various 
forms, sometimes in the form of poems as the 
Navasahashankacharita and Navavikramanka- 
charita ; sometimes in the form of works in 
double extendre verses such as the Dvyashraya 
kosha and Ramacharita ; sometimes in the form 
of panegyrics as the Gaudavaho ; sometimes in. 
the form of regular history as Prthvirajacharita 
and the Rajatarangini. It is hoped and expected 
that a more vigorous search may bring to light 
Many more works of this nature. : 

It may not be out. of place to mention here 
a regular gazetteer of Iadia, prepared three 
hundred:years ago at Patna, under the patron- 
age of a Chauhan Jagirdar of the Emperors of 
Delhi, by Pandit Jagamohan. What is curious 
is that the author quotes a number of his prede- 
Cessorsin the same line of work. One of 
these has come down to us, namely, the Brah- 
makbanda of the Bhavishyapurana. A good 
deal of historical and geographical information 
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may be gleaned from these works. So the re- 
proach that we have no regular history in Sams- 
krt, isas I have said before, not so well deserved 
as it is generally supposed to be. 
(e) Philosophy. 
The traditional number of Indian Systems 
But 


of Philosophy is six. the earliest author 


of the history of Samskrt Philosophy, who flour- 


ished in the 5th century A. D., says that there 
are two claimants for a place among the six. 
The next‘ author, who is supposed to be Shankar- 
acharya himself, enumerates two or three more. 
I have found many different enumerations of the 
six, among the Buddhists, Jaina and Brahmani- 
‘cal writers; and the whole thing has been 
set at rest by Madhavacharya inthe 14th cen- 
tury by counting the number as sixteen, though 
as a Southerner, he omits the two Shaiva schools 
of Kashmir and puts the schools of Buddhist phi- 
losophy into one. With the Indians, the systems 


_of philosophy were not merely an intellectual 


feat, an effort to penetrate into the mysteries of 
the world and its creation—but a living, super- 
natural or ‘rather a divine influence, guiding 
the whole course of life and action in this world 
and the next. That is the reason why they 
cultivated it with such fervent enthusiasm and 
tried to realize it in their life. It was with 
them a psychological experiment and they all 
wanted ta have an exact science of life. These 
systems are not all metaphysical, though each 
aimed at some metaphysical end ; for instance, 
the Vaisheshika is mainly composed of theories of 
physical science; the Nyaya, of Logic; the 
Mimamsi, of the interpretation of sacred texts ; 
and the Yoga, of the Occult science. The 


highest metaphysical speculations are reached 


in the monism or Shankara and the Nihilism of 


~ 


the Mahayanists. ‘The Mahayénists may’also 
be credited with the highest ideas of ethical 
philosophy. 

~ (f) Poetry aud Drama. 

No race of men living in society can be 
without poetry of some sort to enliven the toils 
and miseries with which human nature is cursed.’ 
But different races in the world cultivated po- 
etry in different ways. The Mahomedan world, 
for instance, is averse to dramas. Some are 
intellectually so poor or otherwise so deeply 
engaged that they cannot enjoy the exquisite 
delight of epics ; some are poor in music ; some 
are averse to metre and would rather read large 
volumes of novels than twenty pages of poetry. 
But ancient India was gifted with the faculty 
of enjoying poetry in the comprehensive sense of 
the term :* poetry in verses poetry in prose, 
poetry in art, and poetry in everything. Thus 
they have given the world an exquisite popular 
epic like the Ramayana ; an exquisite traditional 
epic like the Mahabharata ; an exquisite artistic 
some of the most ex- 
some of the finest 


epic like Raghuvamsha ; 
quisité dramas in the world ; 
lyrics ; some fine epigrams and an immense 
amount of one-verse poems, bundled into groups 
of eight, ten, hundred, seven hundred and so. on, 
While on the subject _ of poetry, I cannot 
help giving a tribute to the genius which con- 
ceived an epic like the Raghuvamsha. It ‘is 


GS 
Epic always means one or 














unique in the world. 
two or say a few leading figures from th 
to finish. But in this poem, the leadin; 
are always vanishing and yet there i S 


Late eT 


a Ie ream, emer in 
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tion. Kalidasa was perfectly aware that be was 
bringing down the highest of the high person- 
ality of Vishnu to the world and for Him and to 
Him he assigns the central cantos of the poem. 
The vanishing personalities in the beginning 
and at the end represent the perfection of one 
or two of the highest moral qualities, while the 
central personality represents the climax of per- 
fection of infinite goodness 7. ¢., the combina- 
tion of all moral excellences put together. No 
one approached his subject with greater trembl- 
ing and greater awe and no one achieved 
greater success than our immortal Kalidasa. 
(g) Miscellaneous. 
A literature, to be effective and complete, 
must reflect the entire life and action of a race. 
If there is any truth in this maxim, that truth 
has been completely realized in Samskyt liter- 
ature, Neyer, in ancient world and even in 
medizeval world, before the manufacture of 
paper and the invention of printing, was a 
literature so thoroughly representative of the race 
as the Samskrt literature in India. Even the 
art of thieving has a literature. It has two 
different traditions or successions of teachers, 
one given by Bhasa in his duinaraka and an- 
other though different but more lengthy, by 
Shudraka in his Wrchhakatika. When we read’ 
them, we thought that it was a mere fancy. 
Would anyone care to put the art of stealing 
into writing? We were, however, agreeably 
surprised when an actual work on Chaurashastra 
was discovered. It was a thief’s pocket-book 
on palm leaf, six inches long and about an inch 


~ and a half broad, giving many secret chemical 


preparations, many incantations and many hints 
to avoid difficulties. 
work on the art of hawking which gives the’ 


, 


Another curiosity is a ~ 


life-history of the various kinds of hawks; the 
method cf taming them and using them in 
sport, There are works on the game of chess 
and many other indoor and outdoor games, 
but I will not take up the time of the audience 
by an enumeration of these curiosities in liter- 
ature—they are not fit, for occasions like this. 
Conc1usion. 

Now comes the question of the educative 
effect of this varied literature. Anything that 
strikes the imagination and keeps it spellbound, 
imperceptibly softens the mind and moulds it. 
to a better purpose.: Ifso, then, this literature 
with its wonderful continuity, immense. volume 
and its infinite variety has a strong claim to 
The 
literature is accessible through Samskrt, which 
Therefore, 
it is quite possible to keep aside the works 


mould the characters of its. admirers. 
is acquired with some difficulty. 


which are likely to affect the mind unfavour- 
ably—a thing impossible in the literatures of 
living languages. In fact what remains of this 
ancient literature is pure gold, the dross and 
alloy having disappeared during the revolutions 
of long centuries. . As a means of intellectual 
training its value is very great ; if less, less only 
than the scientific training of modern times. As 
an instrument of moral training it has a unique 
importance, as we see only the highest pre- 
cepts in all their purity and away from the im- 
perfect teachers of these precepts. In the 
department of zsthetics, its position is unrivalled 
for the models to study are as perfect as is pos- 
sible with the imperfection of humanity. We 
have up till now greatly underrated the bene- 
ficial influence of Samskrt literature owing to 
our ignorance of its extent, variety and worth ; 
but with our advancing knowledge, our ad= 
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miration for it has: not only ‘increased but is 
gradually becoming unqualified and it is admira- 
tion which trains, which moulds, which purifies 
life and imparts a grace and charm to it, the 
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value of which cannot be overrated... 


Hara PrasaD SHASTRI, yi 
(Mahamahopadhyaya.) 


SOWKN KEATS. 


Keats was born on the 29th of October, 
1795, in Moorfields, London ; and died of 
pulmonary consumption in Rome on the 23rd 
of February, 1821, at the early age of five and 
In this short life 
number of poems which in richness of imagina- 
tion and beauty of thought are hardly excelled 
by anything in the English language. 


twenty. he produced a 


By some he is held’as weak, conceited and 
sensuous, or as a wayward and uncultured 
barbarian with some glimpses of genius ; but 
he was really a courageous and for the most 
part joyous searcher after truth. 
two tendencies in criticism calculated to in- 
crease the difficulty of forming a just estimate 
of Keats. 
was left unsung by what'has found expression ; 
secondly, the tendency to form an idea’ of 
Keats, the man, from the Fanny Brawne corres- 
pondence. which obscures and overlays the 


First, the tendency to judge of what 


true presentment to be gathered from nS own 


letters and those of his friends: : 
He had a nature all tingling with pride 
and sensitiveness ; he had the perilous capacity 
and appetite for pleasure to which he -owns 
when he speaks of his own ‘exquisite sense of 
the luxurious’: but with this he had the 
besetting tendency to self-torment which -he 
describes as a ‘horrid morbidity of tempera- 
ment’. Though early. deprived of parental 
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There are. 


guidance—his father died when he was eight 
and he became motherless at fifteen—we find 
in Keats a generous, modest and humorous 


nature possessed of self-control and self 
knowledge which would have done honour to 
any cultured person. 

In all ordinary relations of life, his character 
was conspicuous alike for manly spirit and 
sweetness. His beautiful ~ unselfishness and 
warmth of sympathy are the rarest qualities 
of his genius. He was of a somewhat unsteady 
and vagarish disposition which he himself 
acknowledges. Undoubtedly, acute though 
his own emotional life was, he, nevertheless, 
belonged essentially to the order of poets 
whose work is an inspiration unto all men of 
letters. “As of Keats’ character, so of his 
poetry, enjoyment is the primary element, the 


perpetual undertone: his very melancholy is 


the luxury of sadness, his” despair the drained 


and reversed cup of ecstasy. Enjoyment as 
the soul of the work, profusion as its body, 
consummate niceties of art as its adornment. at 
The dominant poet of the Victorian age, 
Tennyson, was profoundly influenced by stiees 
fury and romance of the poems of ‘Keats, 
both in the form and the matter of his : art, : 
indeed he is the heir of Keats and of. Wi 
worth in an almost equal degree, er ees 
“AW, M, Rossetti, - 
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It is true that Keats? mind does not work 
uniformly : at one time it moves backwards 
and forwards, and at another it seems to be at 
a stand-still, as is obvious from his poems. 
It is argued that in his early days he was 
fond of imitating the Spenserian style and 
took delight in a certain class of indefinite 
abstract nouns ; engaged in a chance selection 
of words and terms at the dictation of rhythm 
or rhyme ; he is also accused of imitating thé 
Wordsworthian style, alternately arid and florid ; 
but none may deny him the title of a true poct 
whose style in the end proved ‘full of purple 
patches of floral promise.’ His efforts at word- 
painting more closely approach the perfection 
of masterpieces, : 

“T think it probable”, says Morley, “that by 
power as well as by temperament and aim 
he was the most Shakespearian spirit that. has 
lived since Shakespeare ; and that in his pre- 
mature death our literature has sustained its 
greatest loss.” Lord Tennyson, Browning 

and Matthew Arnold have held the same 
opinion. ‘‘Keats was not only among the 
Most spontaneous of our poets ; in his regard 
for his own art, for its own art’s sake, he 


appears also to have been eminent” —is the 


opinion of Palgrave. He always endeavoured 
after a continual positive poetic richness and 


“felicity of phrase. A typical instance is quoted 
here : 
But to her heart her heart was voluble, 
Paining with eloquence her balmy side. 

Again, in Morley’s Opinion, Keats’ con- 
ception of the kingdom of poetry was Shakes- 
pearian, including the whole range of life and 
imagination, ‘every affection of the soul and 


every speculation of the mind,’ But he says 
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‘of that kingdom he lived long enough to enter 
on and possess certain provinces only,’ Such 
is his historic place in English literature, 

Keats is often coupled. with Shelley as if 
they were poets of kindred genius. But, so far 
as it appears, the connection between them was 
purely accidental. Both of them had a certain 
fluency, richness and profusion of imagery ; 
beyond these they had little in common, as 
little as any two poets ofthe same generation 
could have. The idea of doing some good to 
the world was always before Keats’ mind. He 
‘pursued the. principle of beauty in all things’, 
and he pursued it, with less of intellectual 
abstraction, doubtless, than Shelley, but- not with 
less impersonal self-devotion. To Shelley, 
with his gaze fixed upon the ‘Life of Life’ 
glowing through the sensuous veil, the indivi- 
dualities of the sense-world became fluid and 
indistinct. But to Keats, beauty was so deeply 
inwrought with the secret heart and story of 
the individual nature that his details often 
overpower the mass, and his poetry is almost 
always more ‘remarkable for isolated splendour 
than for perfectly sustained and harmonious 
power; In Shelley a gentle and cordial good- 
ness was ‘harmoniously blended with warm 
affection and helpful sympathy, The. eager- 
ness and ardour with which he was attached to 
the cause of human happiness and improvement, 
and the feryent eloquence with which he dis- 
cussed such subjects were superior to that of 
Keats. The beautiful language in which he 
clothed his poetic ideas and notions were more 
philosophic. They both died young and died in 
Italy: » Their monuments stand in the same 
cemetery at Rome. Both of them were cut off 
with much unfulfilled promise of great things. 
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There is practically no oneness between the 
form, idea and style of Wordsworth and Keats. 
The former is the ideal of ‘plain living and 
high thinking’ ; and as an interpreter of nature in 
her many moods he stands unrivalled. The latter, 
however, is far from this; he is proud of his 
wealth of imagery. Keats says: ‘If a sparrow 
comes before my window, I take part in its exist- 
Here he has 
contrasted this quality of his with the ‘ egoistic 
of Wordsworth. In his appreciation 
of the spirit of beauty and its perfection his 
range is considerably wider than that of the 
older bard. At other places he, in his own way, 
is equal to Wordsworth. 


ence and pick about the gravel.” 


sublime ’ 


His ruling principle was the ‘ yearning pas- 
sion for the beautiful.’ And he himself has 
said that the master passion is not the passion 


‘of the sensuous or sentimental man, is not a 


passion of a sensuous or sentimental poet : it 


1s-an‘intellectual and spiritual passion ; it is, as 


he again says, ‘the mighty abstract idea of beauty 
in all things.’? To see things in their beauty is 
to see things in their truth and Keats knew 
ite ‘What the imagination seizes as Beauty 
must be truth’ he says in prose and in immortal 
verse he has said the same thing : 

Beauty is truth, truth beauty,—that is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

With beauty: goes not only trutb, joy also 
accompanies it, and this too Keats saw and said 
in the famous first line of his Zudymion : 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 

Nay, further this idea of the supremacy of beau- 
ty in'this Universe finds expression in another 
form in the poem of Hyperion of which the sab: 


dect matter suggests to him'that’ = 


? Tis the eternal: Jaw, 


OME PSL 


Sa. (--—ae xt 


tion of Greek Sculptu 


That first in beauty should be first in might. 

It shows the greatness of the poet to have 
so loved the principle of beauty as to perceive 
the necessary relation of beauty with truth and 
both with joy and might. 

Though with weak and feeble frame and 
given to despair owing to the death of his 
brother, by virtue of his feeling for beauty and 
of his perception of the vital connection of 
beauty with truth, Keats accomplished so much 
in poetry that, in the faculty of naturalistic 
interpretation and in natural magic, he ranks 
with Shakespeare. No one else in English 
poetry, save Shakespeare, has in expression quite 
the fascinating felicity of Keats, his perfection 
of loveliness. He was quite confident that he 
would be counted among English poets of the 
first rank as he once humbly said ; “I think I shall 
be among the English poets after my death.” 
He is, and he is with Shakespeare. For the 
faculty of moral interpretation, however, Keats 
cannot be ranked with Shakespeare. 

"It was a sensuous loveliness that, moré than 
any other poet, he aimed at; and he succeeded 
in depicting in words the beauty that painters: 
put ‘on canvas and sculptors chisel in marble”. 
It is easy to trace the main external influences 
that moulded Keats’ poetry, because all his work — 
was done in youth, when the enthusiastic admi- 
rations of the artist.are most marked in endea- - 
vours to emule what Ess admires. 


seat it is a 





of painting and sculpture. 
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of him as having 
Without Greek 


Contrived to talk about the gods of late 
Much as they might have been supposed to speak.* 
We see this influence not merely in his 
amous Ode ot @ Grecian Urn, when he deli-. 
* Keats did not know Greck, 


~ 
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berately seeks to interpret in words ‘what the 
artist had. sought to design in visible lines,’ but 
all through his poems in Endymion, H yperion, the 
Eve of St. Agnes, Lamia and Isabella, 
( To be continued.) 
Swami Nara Sincu. 


(IV year class, C. IL. Cc.) 


THE ROMANTIC REVIVAL. 


The History of every literature is a-conti- 
nuous whole; as in every other living organism, 
‘we find here an essential connection between 


one part and another. Now, the very essence 


of life is growth ; and as newer developments 
take’ the place of older ones, the former state of 
“things is gradually forgotten, and it is with 
‘some difficulty that we realise that conditions 
far differing from/ours were prevalent in the 
England of the Eighteenth Century, in matters 


of Religion, Politics and Literature. 


Granting then, that this continual growth 
by means of change is an important fact to be 
always borne in mind in the historical study of 


any subject, it is easily perceived that these 

changes do not take place at the same rate in 

all periods ; there are times when suddenly the 
aspect of things is reversed, while in others 
_ there is comparatively little of movement, And 
it would be an interesting problem for us to 
note how this general Law receives a particular 
illustration in the history of English Litera- 
ture for the past two hundred years. . 

_ The period that we start with then is the 
beginning of the Eighteenth Century, the age 
of Pope and Swift; and let us briefly sutvey 
the literary tastes and ideas of this schaol ere 


we go on to the other side of the transition, 
to the brilliant brotherhood of Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, : 

The age of Pope and Johnson is justly 
regarded as the Augustan Age in English Liter- 
ature, owing first of all-to the existing Maece- 
nases who patronised the Litterateurs ; secondly, 
to the fact that the poets took for their subject 
the polished life of the court and the lordly 
thirdly, , to. .the 
general tastes of the public ‘in preferring the 


society that frequented it ; 


qualities of clearness and flow, of. grace and . 
elegance to any depth of thought or profundity 
of imagination ; but above all, to- their curious 
idea of enthroning Reason and Common-Sense 
as the one important principle in Life. .Hence it 
is that it gave rise to: such characteristic works 
as the Essay on man, wherein is expounded a 
shallow philosophy and a false-attitude towards 
life, not all the artificial splendour in which it 
is clothed being able to conceal its hollowness 
of thought and sentiment; or the Essay on Cri- 
ticism which is a handbook of olden. precepts 
as to how one-ought to set about writing 
poetry—in itself an impertinent question, but 
answered as best it could be, with all the aid 
of the classical authors such as Aristotle and 
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. Horace ;_ neat.and sparkling indeed, with easily 


tlowing lines. and obvious thoughts ; requiring 
of the reader not a deep consideration of the 
subject discussed, but a mere glance. which 
would make him understand what he is about 3 


withal, not satisfying the deep student who 


craves in vain for one original thought or one. 


magic phrase which will ring for ever in his 
ears such as Shakespeare’s Patience on a@ Monu- 
ment or Milton’s Darkuess Visible. It is the 
age of the Rape of the Lock, that petty bauble 
dealing with the petty quarrel of a beau and 
a belle about an insignificant lock of hair which 
the beau took away from the. belle and for 
which the belle was mightily angry : it is this 
petty affair that the poet thinks fit to celebrate 
in his muse rather than the really great struggles 
between the good and the evil in the human 
heart. It is the age in which the niceties of 
behaviour in civilised circles are to be known 
better than the cardinal virtues of sincerity and 
a firm conviction regarding the eternal principles 
of conduct that ought to guide us in human 
society in general; it is for the former 
that we have. gay preachers writing out their 
thoughts in the daily papers, while the latter 
is entirely neglected even by those whose chief 
duty it is to direct them in the right path. 
Again, it was the age when it was necessary for 
one to inyent a long periphrasis for even the 
simplest object in the world-; when the sun 
and the moon could not shine in their native 
garb but must needs be decked out as the classic 
Phoebe or Diana ; and when eyen the light- 
_Winged bird went under the ponderous name of 
the ‘winged inhabitant of the sky’. Tt was, 
furthermore, the age of | Datch gardens, of 
neatly trim ned herbs and well laid-out _ paths ; ; 
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of plants cut out in all curious patterns and 
figures ; of fanciful patches of green earth and 
blue; and of a thousand other trifles, too 
minute to be mentioned here. 

Is it not then one of the most wonderful ° 
of phenomena that this highly artificial state of 
things disappeared altogether, ‘melted into air, 
into thin air’ as it were, during the course 
of a decade or two and that we should really 
shave a return to Nature in all its significance ? 

‘The wind,’ as the proverb goes, ‘bloweth 

where it listeth’ and so perhaps does public 

taste. A few years pass away and we find 

quite a different set of ideals in the air ; con- 
trasting in almost all respects with the previous 

age, it obediently pays willing homage to 
‘Nature in all her ways: while before there was 

the scepticism of Hume and Locke, we find 

the idea, which is ever present in the mind of 
Wordsworth, of a God-created world which “is 
inhabited by God-loving men and which there- 

fore goes ‘in harmony with God-made laws. No 

more is the ‘Scdp’ contented with the mere 
versification of passing themes, but in accord- 
ance with the origin of his name creates and ae 
makes ; taking -for his subject, the whole of 
nature, he rushes aut to express the simple j ee 
of the child or the ‘unsophisticated peasant at 
the sight of the blooming rose or the water-lily 
tipped with drops of dew fallen on‘them over- 
night ; : or he goes out on eg ‘Gee alone yas < 


it may seem to Others 
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set, when the sky is flaming with purple and 
gold, and the whole external world is gay in 
her joyous sounds. Nor does he stop here ; 
but makes all this only a medium for finding 
out the higher Truth of a soul residing in and 
unifying the whole of nature, a soul as real as 
that in humanity itself and therefore capable 
of communicating its own impulses to him who 
He looks at 
everything he meets with wonder and delight, 


has eyes to see and ears to hear. 


and is prepared to learn the highest truths of 
Philosophy from his own observation rather than 
from the printed books of an earlier generation. 
Passing through town and country with the 
same inquiring attitude, he is more pleased with 
the sturdy simplicity that reigns in the houses of 


peasants and laborers than the thoroughly arti- - 


“ficial behaviour of lords-and princes; and so 
begins to immortalise in fable and song the life 
of the lowly and the poor, who however appear 


to him to be more akin to the Fountain-source_ 


of our being than any one else. 
What a contrast this and how is it to be 
explained Various theories are formed in order 
successfully to tackle the problem according as 
emphasis is laid on one point or another of the 
various factors that we find mingled in this 
mighty change. One finds the whole expla- 
nation as lying in the reversion of the public 
taste to Nature and so designates it as. The 
Return to Nature; another lays stress on the 
simple spirit of wondering at everything, a 
spirit which is common to the earliest age of a 
man, #.¢., to his childhood and nonage, and 
characteristically so to an aggregate of men, 
7, @, to the earliest period of a nation; ‘and 
so he terms it the re-birth or the Renascence 
of Wonder, Both these phrases are rich in 


association of ideas and in melody and may 
therefore seem to express our thoughts clearly 
and concisely, but I believe their defect is, 
not in commission, but in omission : the return 
to natureand the re-birth of wonder are im- 
portant points no doubt in this Change, but 


¢still remain as parts of a whole; and so we 


have to search another expression which is more 
comprehensive in its scope and meaning. 

At last we alight on the term ‘Romance’ 
and we seem to be satisfied with it, since it 
designates a number of different, yet co-existing, 
qualities. It expresses with equal truth the 
delight we have in a series of adventures that 
refresh our minds and stimulate us to activity, 
in observing the customs and manners of a by- 
gone age and cherishing them with fond care, 
in noting down the one-ness of humanity, i.e, 
the innate nobility of man as man, despite all 
the external conditions of riches or poverty, of 
social elevation or depression ; and later on, the 
Oneness of humanity and external nature, both 
being but different manifestations of the Al- 
mighty. Hence, we may say that the Revival 
of Romance is the best expression hitherto known 
to us. - 

Now, this phrase ‘Revival of Romance’ 
implies that there was a period before this which 
partook of the same characteristics as now ; and 
‘the reference of course is to the Elizabethan 
Period when England woke up after the 
dreary ‘dark ages” to light and reason, and 
began to enquire intelligently about those things 
which till now had been taken for granted or 
regarded as things where inquiry is not a legi- 
timate factor. The Classics which were till 
then almost unknown began to be held in high 
‘reverence and ancient authors were venerated 
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almost as demi-gods; the old contempt with 
which they were treated gave place to a sort of 
worshipful adoration, more than making amends 
for their previous neglect ; still this was not 
a blind idolatry of whatever was and is not, 
but an intelligent study and appreciation of 
the Good in all ages, as is shown in the simul- 
taneous overthrow of the weight of mere au- 
thority and the re-institution of that passion for 
questioning about all things with a déep desire 
to learn thereof, which perhaps is the best sign 
The 
moment that inquiry is stifled or misdirected, 
all enlightenment stops and the process of decay 
born of this 


of culture and progress everywhere. 


beguns. Furthermore, simple 
nature is the joy in things human as well as 


divine, earthly as well as heavenly ; and this 


naturally led men_ to. make the best of both 


the worlds ; and, as such desires are best fostered 
by concrete rather than abstract ideas, it was 
necessary for them to embody all goodness and 
light in their Virgin Queen and all vice and 
corruption in Philip of Spain; or to regard 
Protestantism as the religion of True Virtue 
while Catholicism was set down as one of 


hypocrisy and want of faith. To exalt the one 


was indirectly to: degrade the other ; and so all 
steps were taken to spread the power and influ- 
ence of Elizabeth in all the corners of the 
world ; with this idea were started the long 
voyages of Hawkins, Drake and Frobisher, (to 
mention only the most prominent) who had, 
at the very outset, received express instructions 
to conquer and occupy the islands, they may 
chance to light upon, in the name of Her Majesty 
the Queen of England. To take another example, 
what does the lavish splendour displayed in the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold imply if not a zeal in 


“period is in 2 all respec 
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real life and a determination to enjoy it to the 
full? Or again, what light does it throw on 
the manners of the court that Elizabeth always 
insisted on her courtiers wearing the finest of 
apparel, made of costly stuff and decked out in 
gorgeous colors ; that among Christmas presents 
to the Queen are mentioned:a number of 
brooches and pins; that not only the Royal 
Court, but even the ordinary nobles had 
‘quantities of silver plates ready for service ; 
or that above all, Sir Walter Raleigh, who is 
considered to be one of the most important of 
the public men of his time, owed his preferments 
chiefly’ to the fact that he saved Her Majesty’s 
feet from being soiled by contact with the mud 
and dirt by spreading in her path his overcoat 
which he had just received from his tailor ? 
What does all this show but a keen desire 
‘among the people to live more intensely ; and 
the most aesthetic pleasure resolves itself into 
such a life of intensity and its natural con- 
comitants, delight and liberty. 

So then the title ‘The Revival of Rom- 
ance ” is fairly appropriate, since Wwe have seen 
that the first appearance of Romance in English 
Literature is in the Elizabethan period and as 
there is a recurrence of the same spirit at the a 
end of the 11th ‘Century and the early r9th 4 
century the phrase seems appropriate for applica 
tion here. Necessarily then it follows that the 
period between» -these two was one which is 
characterised by other vartues than those of the 
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respects ; it is true that history repeats itself, buts. 
certainly not in all points ; what we have to do 
is to recognise those factors which are essential 
in any. one change and note that these factors 
ate always in certain definite relationships with 
other agents, either as cause or effect. The 
other circumstances modify the conditions so as 
to suit the passing taste of the hour or some. 
other peculiarities at work in the field. For 
instance, in the present case, the spirit of adven- 
ture was laid more stress on in the Elizabethan. 
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period than in the early gth century ;- where-. 
as, in the period of the Revival of Romance,. 


we see a more deliberate and conscious return 
to nature than before. Also, even with refer-. 
ence to the same impulses, it is a fact that their. 
medium of expression is different; the age of 
Elizabeth expressed itself in the Drama, while 
in the latter age this spirit is found in .its. en- 
chanting volume of songs and poems, . 
2 ( To be continued ) 
N. R. Keparr Rao. 
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feats ‘of the Hindu University Bulag 
Unfortunately the authorities........0.....0.00006 
have not shown any activity, much less “any 


_ solicitude, in the’ matter ; or, if they ‘have 
shew any, such gcrivitics “must be Se 


Rees to” ‘the Public Works Dearne 
shall be glad to learn that my “informa: 
tion is ere: Bya an eee ove of ‘fate 


Pe 





mh, 


we 


its Essence, have been Tegarded i in Hindu philo- 
sophy_ as bearing, a mystic relationship. All 
cults have their special rites, formalities and cere- 
monies and, , according to the Hindu Shilpashastras, 
all images have their specially ordained image- 
houses, devised in their characteristic symbols 
and proportions. It isin the fitness of things 
that the New Home of Hindu Culture and 
Civilization should have a form and character 
which would worthily express the..aims and 
i aspirations of the modern Hindu movement of 
‘which, vit’ ought to be, at once, an artistic and 
architectonic symbol. 





If this movement is a 
truly living one, it is ‘sure to find’ adequate ex- 
| | pression in architectural ‘language. ‘And the 
[| authorities owe a’ sacred ‘duty’ to the hoary 
| | traditions" ‘of Indian Culture to allow the spirit 
i of this ‘New University, established for the study 
' and: “development ‘of ‘that: “Ancient Civilization 
| ‘and Culture, ‘to-express ‘itself in an artistic script 
| ‘more articulate, eloquent and” convincing than 
H ‘all the inscriptions < on “its Foundation _ Stone, 
“I ‘And ‘if the language of Indian Art and Archi- 
; tecture is _dead, the spirit and’essence of that 
medium, © viz," "Indian ‘Civilization itself, must 
be: taken ‘to haVe predeceased’ it andthe authori- 
-tiessof thei Hindu’ University will’ be«: only 
Te-enacting-the...,./spectacle of the Great’‘Old 
Shiva carrying: aboutithe’still: scorpse from gebich 
ibe spirit: of) Satiihad fled. 3.440468 .gvisedeccl, 
~vPetsonally: Icbelieve thatthe HndiiCivilien. 
tion’ and: Culture is -yet living, may be'in'various 
comatose states, and.is: yet articulate, omay-besin 
many a feeble:form,-in the language created by. 
the Indian artists.....c0e-e-.e-e.-. eae ae eee 


eS [Our] predecessors =in-gues rn Lammas 
Understood that artistic es 
apo spore sot 
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Indian co and ‘worshippers at the Shrines, 
The descendants of the master-builders: ‘of India 
are still. living and plying their craft in various 
parts. of- India, Let us. send for them from 
Gwalior, Mathura, Chidambaram or, Bhuvane- 


shwar and entrust them with the RN of, 
this New Shrine.* 


The Hindu Baiferitys must ibe built, man- 
nen managed and run by Indians for Indians. 3 
: I would. welcome the Co-operation, in the shape 
of advisory committees, of eminent . European 
experts from France, England or America, to 
help” and guide: us inthe planning of the New 
University © but the, actual | Working out of, the 
plans and schemes * must be” entrusted to and 
carried out by our own ‘countrymen, qu qualified 
for each department of the great undertaking. 


Apart fom. all questions. of the artistic 
merits of the productions of the Public 2Works 
. Department, the buildings. of the. Hindu. Uni- 
versity should never be entrusted 
the bet ir dias ae a 
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Grierson to lecture on Vidyapati, in the Hindu 
University. 

No doubt the organisers of the Hindu Uni- 
They will 
But there 
are some mistakes which can never be rectified. 
., Bad 
pictures can be hidden in ‘dark corners, bad 


versity will commit many mistakes. 
correct them and profit by them. 


.One of them is an architectural mistake 
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furniture or bad china*can vex only ‘those who 
live with them. “Bad architecture, however, is 
an irrevocable public insult'to every right-minded 
man and a standing disgrace to a nation which 
produces it. 
Z O. C. Gancoty. 
12/1 GANGoLy’s LANE, , F 
Caxcutra. 
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The Second Report of the Gokhale Primary 
Education Society, Benares ; (from July 1QI4 
to December 1915). This society was founded 
in 1712 by the local citizens to spread free 
primary education in Benares. ‘The society is 
strictly rion-religious and non-political.’ It has 
under its control five schools at present—four 
for boys and one for girls. 
scholars i js about 175. 


he es of 


‘of. the Hindu Widows ~ Home Assaciation, Poona. 
‘This is an inspiring record of the work of a 
‘fine ‘institution. The Widows’ Home Asso- 
‘ciation ‘is’ doing much useful work for widows. 
The Secretary, Mr. D.K. Karve, writes : “The 
Widows’ Home, the Mahila Vidyalaya, and the 
Nishkama Karma Matha have now been assi- 
smilated into one, and the prospect is within 
“sight, ‘when the newly grafted plant will grow 
“with fresh vigour and the Maharashtra. will 
ctaste its sweet fruits.” “We all know to-day that 
“the Women’ s University i is not only “ within 
ee but an established fact, Itis surely, one 


Twentieth Annual Report for the year 1915, 


of the. ‘signs of the time’ that such move- 
ments should flourish. The ideal of service 
‘inspires all. these movements, but the Women’s 
University sets a practical example. Ideals. must 
be brought down to earth and must not remain in 
cloudy heights. On the Ist of February, 1916, 
the total number of scholars was 226. Of these 
89 were widows, 109 unmarried girls, and. 28 
married women. The Ashrama supports at 
present fifty helpless widow-students.  Subs- 
criptions will be gratefully acknowledged by 
Mr. Dhondo Keshao Karve, Mabilashram, 
Hingne Bundruk, Poona. 
Inpra DEVA TERWwart.. . 


Sorcesteare’s Othello in Hindi by.- Pandit 
Govind Prasad Ghildial B. A. This book. is 
written in an elegant and easy style. It is 
interesting and: suggestive in -every: way.. We 
have every hope that it will gain: wide circulation 
among ‘Hindi ‘readers. .We consider this‘work 


_to,be a welcome addition to the dramatic litera 


ture of the Hindi language. » 
Duarni Duar: SHARMA.: 


HOW THE ML OaeE NEC GOES* "~~ 


Benarges Hinpu University. 
- Under Statute 14 (1) Class III (c) and Clause 


(2) of the’ Benares Hindu University Act, 1915) 
with the approval of His Excellency the Govern- 





i, 
2 


| 
| 





'S wt. 77a 


“16 of the Stat i 
that’ the first oc versity _ Court shall ‘assemble 
“on. ‘Saturday, ,1 
met Central, Hindu, College, . Benares, . to. -make 
_ the; mecessary,, appointments and elections under 


“HOW THE. MOVEMENT’:GOES |” Oey 


or-General in Council, the following gentlemen 
are appointed members ‘of the “Court of'the 
Benares Hindu University:— 

1. Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit . Aditya 
Ram Bhattacharya, M. A., Daraganj, Allaha- 
bad. - ‘9 DAS aes 

2. Babu Bhagavan Das, M.A., Sevashrama, 
Sigra, Benares Cantonment. : 

3. Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Shiva Ku- 
mar Shastri, President, Ranavira Samskrt Patha- 
shala Committee, Benares: 

4. Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Gai Nath 
Jha, M. A., D. Litt, Professor, Muir . Central 


College, Allahabad. 


5: Dr. Sir Gooroo Dass. ‘Banerjee, Kt. 
M. A.;:D. L.,; Ph. D. , Narikeldanga, Calcutta. 
6. The. ‘Hon'ble Pandit Moti Lal Nehru, 


- Advocate, High Court,» ‘Allahabad, . ; 
. 7s The:Hon’ble: Dr. Te: Bahadur Sapte, 


M. Ai, LL. D. ., Advocate, ‘High Court, Allaha- 


Bad cs? locse ogalli zosdons? ca veil ¢ 


-SuNDAR LAL © 
<i “Wiee\Charicel or. 


nel (fe sioles . BS is3tis 
att ee & “ 


“Whereas Bis” “Highhess’ aaa ‘Sti Sir 


: ‘Krishnaraja’ Wadiyar ‘Bahiadur, G: °C. ‘S:- I, i& 
Maharaja ‘of Mysore, ‘Chancellor of the Beiiaves 


Hindu ‘University, } has been pleased, under Statute 
es of the University, to direct 





,. August, 19X6, at 12 noon, at 





the Act’ and tor dispose? ‘of such: other. business ras 
may be ‘brought ‘forward for-consideration;’ it is 


hereby notified that. the Court shall meet at» 


the date, time and-place mentioned above. 
_ The business to be enor forward before the 





£22 “professions > ~ 


-Agadntencdis oeeeees 7 


: under Section 13 of t the “Act. . 


tiéeting is noted below:— * 

1. His Highness Maharaja Sir Madho Raa 
Scindia Bahadur, G. C. S. L, G. GC. V. O., 
LL. D;, ‘of Gwalior, Pro-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, to open the meeting. : 

2. The Vice-Chancellor to make: a state- 
“ment regarding the peso Bee of ca ra 
versity. 


"3. The’ Vice-Chancellor -to report. ‘the 
. action taken by him, under Statute 9 (4). 


. 4. To consider and pass draft statutes to 
regulate the election of thirty members by 
registered donors of Rs. 500 or upwards, under 
‘Statute 14 (1), Class III (). 

.5. Toelect the following members, under 
‘Statute 14(1), Class Ul @);. (4; GF nk aug @), 
viK : is: 

@) Fifteen representatives of ‘Hindu ote 
gion and Samskrt learning ; 

(e): Ten persons to represent 1 and Si 

)) communities; fe ; é 

~(f) Ten ‘persons to “represent a learned 


@): ‘Such. “other = persons, “not: exceeding 
‘twenty, as’ the Court’ may think “fit. ° 


Council,” in thie manner r laid down i in n Statute 
TD, Cintise” @). 

7. To elect, 1 under the latter ‘part. of Sta- 
“tute "17, , Clause (3), ‘five members ¢ of the ‘Coun- 


cil who heey 












10. ‘To ‘appoint an Auditor ° 


6. To elect’ twenty ‘members’ of ” ‘the 


all be, residents, ‘of places outside the 2 


a 
- 
x 
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11. To appoint aSub-Committee to draft 
and submit such additional statutes as’ may be 
required. 

12. To elect a-Pro-Vice-Chancellor, and to 
determine the period of time during which he 
shall hold office, and such other conditions re- 
lating to his appointment as may be necessary, 

under Statute 10 of the University Statutes. 

13. To appoint a Treasurer, under Statute 


corey MAGAZINE 


.13 of the nuenie Statutes, 
. 14. 


To make arrangements necessary for the 
election of thirty members by registered donors 
of Rs. 500: or upwards under statutes that may 
be passed-at the meeting. 

15. To consider any other business chat 
may be brought forward. . 

é .. SuNDAR LAL. 

~ Vice-Chancellor. 


Statement showing the amount of donation received a the ind University Society since the 
last. publication. 


(Continued from p. 170). ° 


B. Prem Nath (Ajmer) Rs. 10; B. Radhe 
Kishen (Ajmere) Re. 1 ; Gupta Dan (Ajmer) Re. 1; 
B. Mangal Sinha (Ajmer) Rs. 5; B. Ganga Rami 
(Ajmer) Rs. 50; B. Shyam Lal (Ajmer) Rs. 5; B. 
Ganesh Lal (Ajmer) Rs. 2; B. Jeet Mal (Ajmer) 
Re. 1; B. Chitar Mal (Ajmer) Re. 1; B. Bishan 
Swarup (Ajmer) Re. 1; B: Manni Lak Brij Lal 
(Ajmer) Rs. 3;-Pt. Kanhaiya Lal: Misra (Balram- 
pur) Rs. 100; The Hon'ble Pt. Moti: Lal -Nehru 
(Allahabad) Rs. 1,000; Mahant of Sadhubila 

Sukkar Rs..100; Rana Gyan. Jang; (Allahabad) 
Rs. 4000; - Rai Bahadur Dr. Manna Lal (Rae 
Bareily) Rs. 2505 Goswami Ram Puri (Benares) 
Rs. 3005 Anonymous (Benares) Rs, 51, Rai 
Jwala Nath Saheb (Chandausi) , Rs. 3095, Raja 
Digvijaya Sinha of Daya (Allahabad) Rs, 1,000} Pt, 
Binda ‘Prasad Dube {Cavnpore) Rs, 3005 Babus 
Gopal Das and ‘Raghunandac Prasad (Benares) 
Rs, 100; B. Jagat Prasad (Delhi) Rs, 250; Messrs, 
Syam Das and Mathura Das | (Benares) Rs, 250; Pt. 
Rama Chandra Rao Naik: Kalia (Benares) Rs, 500; 
B. Balram Das ‘(Benares)’ Rs. -100;3'B, Girdhar 
Das, Minor (Gorakhpur)'Rs.)500; Messrs..Panna 
Lal oe _Hazari -Lal (Karwi) Rs. 200; Lala 


Govinda Prasad (Bahraich) Rs. ‘25: B. Dharam 
‘Sinha (Bahraich) Rs, 15; L. ‘Babu Ram, 
(Bahraich). Rs. 10; L. -Anant Ram (Bahraich) 
Rs. 5; Rae S. ‘M. -Bapua Bahadur? (Indore) Rs. 
200; Pt. Gopal Dutt: Joshi (Almora)° Rs. 500; 
B: Har Bilas Sarda (Ajmer) Rs. 90; Akhauri Ram 
Saran Lal (Ajmer)' Rs. 130; Pt.” Sitaldin Kavi 
(Ajmer) Rs. 50; Teachers Village School, Gyanpur; 
(Mirzapur) 63/5/-; Pts. Raj Kishen Joshi and 
Balraj (Gwalior): Rs. 20; Kaviraj Haridas Ray 
(Benares) Rs. 25/0/33 B, Jagat Bahadur Sahi 
(Dumraon) Rs. 20; Ch. Raghubir Narayan Sinha 
of Asora (Meerut) Rs. 5,000} B. _Kewal Krishna 
(Azamgarh) ‘Rs. 2005 ‘Mr, V. P. Madhava Rao 
iCrelen Es (Baroda) Rs. 1,503 . Seth Khimji Dayal 
(Bombay) Rs 500; “Doctor Shyama Manohar Lall 
‘Cicknow). Rs. 100; B. Ghanshyam Das (Basti): Rs. 
‘100; Pt. Kamla Prasad Trivedi ‘(Shabjahianpur) 
Rs. 90; B. Thakur Prasad *Sinha* (Gonda) ° Rs. 25 
Rai’ ‘Shyam Krishna (Bendtes)"Rs, ‘555; Rai‘Batai 
Krishna ‘(Benares) ‘ Rs. “§55}7Raiv Shri Krishna 
(Benares) Rs.555; Rai Krishnaji (Benares) Rs. 335; 
Rai Saheb B: ‘Goberdhan Singh: (Basaun): Rs.’ 200. 
(To de (d579 
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panied by P. ra Gulab Shanker, at the Tara nee Works, Benares,, ie 
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THE BEST WHITE EYE POWDER 
(MAMIRA AUR SACHCHE MOTIYAUN KA SUFED SURMA) 


i . r re Fes . Db . 
¢@ Examined by Dr. W. RB. Criper, ¥. 0. 8, M. B.A. §., Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry, London, 
Gazetted Officérs 


and testified to by Assistant Surgeons, Hospital Assistants, Hakins of Rajas and Nawabs, 
and others, respectable Government Officers, Taluqdara and Europeans, &c., &c. 
Copies of the testimonials will be sent for your kind perasal when your ordex is complied with. 1 have 


t much expense from beyond the limits of Hindustan. 


THE SUCCESS OF OUR EYE POWDER IS IMMEDIATE. 
within a fortnight your sight will be sensibly improved 


procured genuine Mamira o 


Please measure your eye sight first, ‘and then use our Eye-powder; 


and you will be convinced of its good effects, and beneficial resuiis. 
(It cures all disorders of the cyes, and isa preventive remedy too; (2) renders the use of spectacles unneccesary + (3) 
complaints due to old ageand weakness ; (4) keeps the eye cican, and strengthens the eye 
-k ; (9) Temoves dim sight ; (70) burning of the eyes; (x1) 
ir work without the least inconvenience ; (12) and 
ct, &c., &c. It is equally beneficial 


improves the vision, and removes all eye 
(s) cures watering ; (6) itching ; (7) redness ; (8) pain due to overwer 
enables those who cannot pass the thread through the eye of 5 needic to do the 
cures Photophobia ; (13) Conjunctivitis ; (14) Ivitis ; (15) Glacoma ; (16) commencing Catara 
te persons of all ages. The price is Rs. 3 per Tola, postage 4 Anas. 

To be had of s—N14¢4m & Co., New © 
xo seatified to the good effects of the Eye-powder :— 
London. (2) Dr. J. Drzewieck of Russia. (8) Dr. P. N. 
urgeon (now at Meerut ). (5) Dr. Je 


hauk, Gawnpore. 


The following are some of those who he 
(1) Dr. E, ¥. Rutter, R. D. M. PB. L. at 
Banerji, L. M.S. & Surgeon, Calcutta. (4) PLR. Banecji, Asstt. 8 
N. Basu, L. M.S., Cawnpore. (6) Wii Madhab Roy, Bsq., B. A. B. L., Judge, 8. C. C., Cawnpore. 


(7) Bepin Behari Mukerji, Esq., M. A., LL. B., District snd Sessions Judge, Gonda. (8) Shib Shankar 
Lal, Esq., City Magistrate, Mandlesar. (2) Dhanapat Lel, Esq., Dy. Collector, Unao. (10) Joykantha 


Chakravartti, Esq., Kamachha, Benares City. 
2 Sa ANA: © EO 


1 Se eee 
USE “ANTI-RAT ” and TMPORTANT BOOKS. 


: P Modern Letter Writer, roth Ed. By K. B. 

Wi No RATS Bose.— Useful to every person Re. I. 
will (rou- Every-day Doubts and . Difficulties ~ (in 
writing and speaking). By K. B. Bose Re. 1-4. 


Select Speeches of the Great Or 


—_——__ 










ators. Re. 1. | 


rye? acts of the ansrincr |B, N, GHATTAK & Co: Bookssis 
of RATS and drives them away from Houses, 125, Howlee Pande, Benares Gity. 

Shops etc. WITHOUT KILLING THEM. iz : cae . 
; ( Harmless—No Smell—No trouble in use.) eS 

WHAT OTHERS SAY ABOUT THE “ ANTI-RAT” : 

«. , The Chairman, Municipal Board, Hardoi: “1 found Anti-Rat effective in scaring @ 

rats...did not find any. dead rat... hey left instinctively.” Bee : 

_.. Miss M. Forster, Central Hindu College, Benares -—¢On receiving the tin of A 

“T have not be bled wi 


KK AUT I=RA 





e as rats were very troublesom aaee 


you, I tried it at onc 


sinces.¢ 22 Ue ow ee 


~~ "Fo be had of ~The NATIONAL 
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Rs. 1000/= 


Rs. 1000]- will be distributed among the subscribers of our 
Trilingual Ramayan of Valmiki and the Trilingual Mahabharat 
in cash, watches and books. One or two volumes may be pur- 
chased monthly or complete sets ordered at once. 


¥ Volume nionthly Rs. 2/9 by V. P. including all charges. 
2 Volumes monthly Rs, 5] by V. P, including all charges, 
Complete Rs. 35]-only V. P. including all charges. 

Note The Mahabharat 9814 pages, bound in 14 volumes @ 2/9\each. 
The Ramayan 3128 pages bound in 4 volumes @ 2/9 each. 
It is easy to learn Sanskrit text with the help of our English 

and Hindi Translations which are given below. 

SALVATION AND ITS PATH, the views of Swami Satyadeva 
true yogi. Price as 2/6 with postage. 

PANCH RATNA or 5 JEWELS (Sanskrit and Hindi) 
1st part: 42° stotras or hymns to divinity. 


and part: Panch yagya, Samdhya, Tarpan, Agni hotra, Bali 
and Sradh. 

3rd part History: Harish Chandra, Janak, Dhanush yagya, 

Ahalya, Shivi, Mordhwaj, Parikhit, Vikram, Bhoj, Valmiki, 
Vasishth. 

Vishwamitra, Dadhichi, Shukdev, Kalidas, Surdas, Tulsi and 

Kabir. 4th part Shiksha: training of women, nurses, children, 


men, good conduct, marriage, youth, senses, bringing up of 
children and prescriptions, 


5th part Sadopadesh : precepts worthy of quotation. 


The above book in 616 pages royal 16 mo: with a copy of 
Bhagwat by Bepdev for Rs. 1/7 only by V. P. 


RAMKRISHNA & CO. MORADASAD, U. P. 














WHY BOTHER FOR GLOTHING, 


WHEN 


3- Silk Shawls 
3 yds. 
4 yds. 


4. Kashmir Shawls 


For anything and 
everything in sutt- 
ing and dress Silks. 


“Write to 
INDIAN STORES COMPANY, 

SENARES CITY. 
EES 


Labizs & GENTLEMEN,# 


1, A Bénares Silk Sari 
or Chadar North- ¢ 
ern style Rs. 15/- ; 

Southern style 20/- f 

2. Asuit length of our 

Cossi Silk Rs. 5/- § 


Rs. sf- J 
Rs. 6]- 


Rs. 10/- to Rs, roo/-" death, dismissal, offspring, by months and send 


(@ PLEASE MENTION C. H. C, Macazinz WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS. 


I IIOP PILI PI SLLLLAAAAAPAPAPPPAPR ENN, 


ALL-INDIA COMPETITION: 

The MYSTIC MAGNET by Dr. C. V. Raj, Fa. M.S; FL gs, 
a specialist in Psycho-Therapeutics, has revealed the Secret 
of Success in the 20 fascinating lessons written in so simple a 
language that any one can understand them and apply to Suc- 
cess-Magnetism to attain the desired ends. ! 

It has enabled people to become masters instead of the blind 
Tool of circumstance. In short, it will give you a power over your 
fellowmen, confidence in yourself, self-control, courage, calm- 
ness and sure hope of success. Price R, 1/- including postage. 
Send for it NOW. 25 per cent of the sale proceeds goes to the 
War Reltef Fund. 5} percent goes in the shape of 200 Grand 
Money Prizes to the purchasers [of 200,000 copies within Decem- 
ber 1916], who send in best answers not exceeding more than 
200 words to this question :;—‘WHO 1S A LEARNED MAN?” 
How To Compete For the Prizes : [1] Send a remittance of Rs. 1/4]- 
to the New Thought Office, Rangoon, with your address in full 
in the M. OQ. coupon. [2] Study the Mystic Magnet and send in 
your answers accompanied by the M, O. receipt for verification. 
{3] Fulfil the above conditions and you are eligible for one of the 


Mystic Magnet prizes, which ranges from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 25. . 


Prizes would decrease just in proportion to the sale, if the de- 
sired number of copies are not sold. 
awarding prizes rests with author alone, 

Address: Dr. C. V. RAJ, F. A.M. S., F. IT. S. 


NEW THOUGHT OFFICE, 204-32: Si, RANGOON 


(4] Final decision of 





DARSH PHAL 





OR iS 
AN ACCOUNT OF YOUR COMING 
YEAR. 


If you wish to know the events of your coming 
year, you should send me a post card with the 
name of any fruit or flower together with your 
name. I will give(in the language you may 
require ) all particulars, such as profit, loss, case, 


trouble, increment, decrease, sickness, transfer, 


it to you by V. P. P. for Ré. x and Annas 4 only. 
Fee for Simple Questions is Annas 4 each. 


We have got thousands of Testimonials with us, 


MUL CHAND SHARMA, 
S P, O. AJERAKA (Rajputana) 


ADpREss :—PT. 








Vot. XVI, No. 9 Nw Serres 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Subscription: Rupee ONE a year payable in 
advance. No subscription is accepted for less than a year. 
It is desirable that subscription should commence from 
January whenever during the year be a subscriber enrolled. 
But the subscription can begin from any other month also 
if a subscriber will so desire, and 12 issues will be sent 
from the date from which his subscription begins. Price 
of a single copy is 24 annas, post free. Foreign subscrip- 
tion is 2s. or 50 cents per annum. 


M. O. & V. P Systems: The M. 0. system is 
preferable ; but the Magazine can also be sent V. P. on 
receipt of written orders. Back volumes are not sent V. P, 
unless a quarter amount is advanced. Price of a back 
volume is Re, 1/6, full cloth ; postage -/4, 


Change of Address: If for ashort time, arrange 
with your Postmaster to re-address your Magazine, If 
permanent, inform this office before the 20th of the month 
quoting your Roll Number, 


Communications requiring eave Must en 
] cl 
postage for reply or be written on a postcard witha Peal: 
card annexed. Letters_and M. 0.’s should be addressed to 
the “MaNacer, C, H. C. Magazine, Benarus City.” 


Subscribers’ Roll Numbers—Subscriber 

: — 8 
particularly requested to quote their Roll Nambers in “all 
eomuannics tions With ne office. The failure to do so causes 

y and may even make it impossible for thei i- 
cations to be attended to. A aes 


Our old subscribers will please observe that their old 
numbers have been replaced by new ones. To avoid confusion 
caused by the old signifying marks we have omitted those 
marks altogether and put fresh Roll Numbers, consisting 
of figures only. The Roll Number is to be found either 
printed or written on the white address-slip, pasted on the 
brown wrapper, just above the name of the subscriber, 

Every subscriber must know that “A-146” 
number assigned by the Postoffice to the C oa 
as a mark of sanction of the newsp: ' 
for its transmission, 


, being the 
C, Magazine, 


aper rate of postage 
does not concern the pibscrinee, at all, 


VALUABLE PROPERTIES, 
FOR SALE IN BENARES 
Garden, Houses and Lands centrally situateg 
on the main Public Roads and on the bank of the 
Ganges. Wanted to purchase a Zemindari with 
an ihcome of one lac or more for particulars write 
to Advt. Bos 205, C. H. C. Magazine, Benares, 
—— 


~~ 





THE SEGOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE WAR, 


All About the War: 
The Indian Review War Book. 
with 240 portraits, 107 illustrations, 37 cartoons, 
16 maps & diagrams. 
EDITED BY G. A. NATESAN. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
H. E. THE RT. HON. LORD FENTLAND, 
THE INDIAN REVIEW WAR BOOK, | 
A comprehensive and authentic account 
of the war with numerous illustrations, por- | 


| 


tratis, cartoons, maps and diagrams. 


CONTRIBUTED BY : 
Officers of the Indian Civil, Millitary and 
Medical Services, Ministers of States. 
H. E. THE VICEROY’S OPINION :— 
‘© A well planned volume which should be of 
great use to the public for whom it is intended.” 
Price Rs. Four. 








ve yee 
G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty St., Madras, 
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SAJAN & Co. <= 


TILE & MARBLE 
MERCHANTS, SCULPTURE 
& MONUMENTAL SUPPLIERS 
Suppliers to Government 
P. W. D. and Native States. 


. 


_ Address :— 
ELPHINSTONE-CIRGLE 
FORT, BOMBAY 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


SCHOOL BOY'S FRIEND 


An IJustrated Educational Monthly Magazing devoted 
to the Intellectual, Moral and Physical welfare of the Stu- 
dent Community all oyer India, : 


Re. 1/8 a year. Sample free- 
Editor :—SATIS KuMAR BANERII, M. A. 
Headmaster, Mitra Inst., 55 Harrison Rd., Caleutia. 


&@ PLEASE MENTION C, H.C. MAGAZINE WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS. 
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HE first meeting of the Court 
of the Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity was held in the Cen- 


"tral Hindu College Hall on 





ad the 12th August at noon. 
H. H. el Maharaja of Gwalior, Pro-Chan- 
cellor of the University, having been unavoidably 
detained through illness, H. H. the Maharaja 
of Benares was elected to preside on the occa- 
| sion under Statute 29 of the Statutes framed 
| under the. Benares Hindu University Act (XVI 
of. 1915). : Over forty members of the Court 
| ‘were present, _some having travelled long dis- 
| tances to come and assist at the first deliberations 
j of ‘the supreme governing body of the University 


His Honour Sir 


oe 


in. _administrative., matters,’ , - 





SEPTEMBER Ast 1916. 


HIDDY 


This young, yet very old, Abode of Wisdom 
With hands uplifted prayeth unto ye :— 

“ Beloved offspring of my body of mind! ~~ 
‘Keep my face bright with ever brighter deeds 
That will win honor for the Motherland 
And cloud it not with any acts of stiame 


Unworthy of the Ancient Aryan Race ! 
















IN THE CROWS NEST 


James Meston, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
United Provinces and ex-officio Visitor of the - 


University, and the Maharaj-Kumar of Benares, 


were also present; as was the Maharaja of 


Darbhanga in the double capacity of Vice-Patron 
and member.of the court. 7A large number of 
gentlemen—sympathisers, supporters and distin- 
guished residents, and the staff of the C.H.C. 
and senior students—were also: present as visit- 
ors by invitation: The Vice-Chancellor, the 
Hon’ble Dr. Sundar Lal, read out the following = 
o-Chancellor, H. Hs the 


Zt pa 





telegram from the Pr 
Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior : 

~ will you please convey to the meetiog, my 
intense: regret at my absence: which, you will dot 
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my inability to be present is ‘in direct proportion’ to ~ 
the keenness with which I had looked forward to ~ 


Tam con- 
vinced the meeting will go off without a hitch” and 
it is some satisfaction to me to feel that ‘the- ‘many 
enthusiastic supporters of the Hindu‘ University 
movement will still hear, though from other lips 
than mine, the few earnest sentiments that I had 
intended to express to them personally. IT -am 
confident that sobriety, dignity and scrupulous 
regard for the obligations of our Charter will al- 
ways Characterize the proceedings ofthe University, 
and also that stern. devotion to the real interests of 


the function you are holding to-day. 


the country and a whole-hearted search after truth | 


_will for ever be the watchwords of the fortunate 
youths swho will enter the sacred portals of our, 


long looked-for_ _temple of teaming — Maharaja 


Scindia.” 


* 
*L 


Then the Hon. Pt. Madan 1] Mohan eal : 


read out the speech of the Pro-Chancellor—a 


fine statement of duties and responsibilities, - 


hopes.and ideals}-thorougbly worthy .of, the .oc- 
casion, Ihereafter the Hon’ble Dr. Sundar. Lal, 
» Vice-Chancellor. of. the;}University,, made ‘a 
‘Statement regarding the present.position _of.. the 
‘University.’ ‘> Briefly,-a sum-of :Rs, 593745337 
(including: the:capitalised.. value ‘of:the annual 
grants by: States) has been: realised-up :to.:date, 
but! | of! a> total | promise! .. of ‘Rs.#.96}52,496 
and: from:23;429) subscribers:: -/After. this ‘the 
members of tlie Court-adjourned to'the College 
Library to transact the!-bisiness on the.agenda. 
Gratitude foiind. fitting’; embodiment: in...the 
words in which the Vice*Chaincellor thanked 
i, -Hi the: Maharaja of Benares for: the ‘instinted 
generosity-with whichhe had-helpedto build ‘up 
the Central'Hindu College and ‘made the founda 
‘tion-cerérhony of the H.-Uzsuch » success; “atid 
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__ Bhattacharya, M.a., 


to» Mrs. Annie.Besant and the other Bourtlers 
and Trustees of the College who, by their 
hard. and unremitting « work:for the}succeés:-of 
the institution, ‘had made possible the. idea of the 
Benares Hindu University and provided it with 
a strong and vital nucleus. We are. printing in 
this issue the address of the Pro-Chancellor, and 
hope to print in subsequent issues the statement | 
of the Vice-Chancellor as well as a full list of the 
members that constitute the First University 
Court. ; 4 FS 
we } Neel? 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit — Adityaram 
has been elected the first, 
» Pro-Vice- Ghancellne of the University. >We 
welcome _ him most_heartily’ -to’ Benates’ once 
again. 
*% 
We deel regret to record the death of 
Rai Bahadur Pandit Durga Datt Joshi, District 
and Sessions Judge in the United Provinces. 
He ‘was; an.old.friend of ithe Central Hindu 
College. and had .for years, past been | anony- 
ously , helping, the institution with avery 
liberal _ monthly Tt was his . 


charity ‘that’ made i it possible for dozens of young | 
' 
; 


7 

| 

i 

; | 
* i 

| 

: 

| 


subscri Ption. 


men ‘from ‘the Hills’ ‘to’ secure higher” education 


in the "Colleges in the’ plains. In’him these 


students Tose’ their’ ‘sincere! ‘benefactor, and the 
College loses an “old: elper. 
Peace ie 


* G23tiIhIG 3fi} ios ees co SUOTTA 


We are very ‘happy to see“that-some’ of’ the 
Setiators of ‘the Madras University’ have’ ‘taken 


May he rest in 


up’ the’ ‘question’ of the’ low percentage of i passes 
in the Thtermediate Exainination: quite seriously 
‘and 2succeededivin': “getting? "an © “exttaordinary 
‘meeting Of the ‘Senate ‘héld‘on? ‘faly” Bait con= 
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sider the desirability of declaring many ‘more of 
Mr: Justice Seshagiri 


the candidates successful. 


Tye pleaded the’ cause of the students most 


‘earnestly anid eloquently, and in the course of 
his speech he'said that — 

~The would not have asked for a “larger percen- 
tage of passes if he thought that by doing so there 
would be a lowering i in the standard of the examina- 
tion. “He moved the proposition because of his 
belief that there. Was, “undue severity in the exami- 
nation. They were not taking account, of the 
effect that such a ‘large eorerd of failures had 
upon parents ‘and students. In very many cases the 
father sold all that. he was worth i in order to educate 
a fairly competent | “boy. By repeated failures for 
tivo or ice years, boys became physical and moral 
wrecks. The existence’ ‘of such a large percentage of 
failed men’ was a danger to Society. “It was desir- 
able,’ in! ‘these ‘circumstances, to revise the list of 
failutes in’ the’ manner indicated in his proposition 
which, if carried, would make something like 50 p.c. 
He believed it 
was not ' asin to allow 50 pic. ‘of the students sent 
up to pass. “He protested against the way in which 
the’ unfortunate’ ‘students “had” been dealt “with. 
Those’ who had ‘the stewardship ‘of the University 
should Yealise ‘that “it” ‘was ver y unfortunate that 


of ‘the students, who went up, pass. 


such” large percentages “of failures © occurred year 
after’ year and that the percentage of Ee Was so 


ToWv ‘a8 25." ee 
miolit ( ree : ; 1é ; Lied 


man , 

Dr. iy M. Nair, i in the | “course of ‘the debate 
on the same occasion, ‘answering the objection, that 
a great number “of passes in the lower | meant con- 
gestion i in the higher classes, remarked that Er ‘they 
said’ that’ they could admit only “4,000 students into 
college’ classes out of 49’ millions in’ this Presidency, 
they might'as'wvell shut wp the University’ Itis‘to 
be regretted that despite an animated! discussion’ no: 
relief wasrafforded to the failed students as was pro~ 


posed by Mr! ‘Justice Seshagiri ‘Iyer, but -for the 
sake of the future the Senate appointed ‘a select 
committee-to enquire into and report upon the 
causes ‘of the failures in the recent Intermediate 
Examination, and to recommend to the ‘Senate, :if 
necessary, any” measures’ to be ! ‘adopted Ke ‘obtain’ 
more tony ceed : 


ee ‘ 
The whole question of Indian Education—for 
after all passing and failing at the various examina- 
tions'is only a part of the larger “problem<-is beset 
With the greatest difficulties °and shrouded in the 
utmost confusion. Because there is‘only one unifornr 
system ‘of! School and ‘College ‘iustruction for all; 
which: gives chances of'‘employment in ‘such® differ 
ent professions as that) of law, ‘education, medicine, 
executive service, ‘etc:,. therefore, “naturally, “all, 
who can’ possibly: manage it, seek’ that School and 
College-education. . Bread-earning is the most im= 
portant “problem before one and all, and man’s prid’ 
mary instinct isto ensure that; ‘before: thinking’ of 
anything else; for this very important | pur pose 
practically no aitied system of instruction or appren> 
ticeship is available to-day which offers any chance 
of success. The professions open after this educa- 
tion—already . mentioned .aboye—have been? by 
degrees getting more and 1 more oyer-crowded, hence 
even this education, does not ensure a decent liyeli- 
hood. now as it used to twenty or even ten years 


ago. sf} sligqtiash: ster 


iaya deeavra 98d 8 mill } 
1 ae of si (abies jo opgaada totes 
“Taking ‘a'thatitable'view, for just oné monient, — 
of: recent disastrous results at the various Universi- 
ties’ of India; ‘we may ‘say ‘that’*tho: saitveratty 
authorities “are: ‘anxious’ to ‘discourage’ a large 
number of students from 'going'up\for University 
education” by ldwering: the pettesiee OM poe 
Tiras shoei stent tata 
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make it impossible for Schools and Colleges, not 
coming up to the desired level of eflictency (as they 
define it), to continue in existence. This. might 
induce a large number of men to go up for other 
forms of instruction so that those who intend to 
take to the learned professions in later life, or the 
sons of the wealthy, who desire higher education 
for its cultural value, alone Deny continue in School 

and College. 

#* 

If this is the motive, we plead that it might be 
expressed in a more straight-forward manner, as 
then, we are sure, though it might cause temporary 
irritation, it would not be so disastrous in its ultimate 
results as the present system is. Parents would 
then decide on a definite profession for their sons 

fairly early in life and not allow: them to keep on 
at School and College, failing or passing, blundering 
and stumbling on from year to year, in the vague 
blind hope that they would somehow manage to get 
“into the recognised intellectual professions, till they 
are finally stamped as absolute failures in that line, 

and itis also too late. to learn up another line 


of work. 


* 
* 


Though, to the superficial observer, it sounds 
cruel to say 50, still we must confess that we feel the 
ancient Indian method of varying the education for 
the different castes even by birth was a very much 
more desirable system than the present system (or 
rather absence of system) is. There was no 
scramble, begotten of competition, for the same place 
and position between the various young men coming 

from different families with different vocations and 
social standing, There the teacher knew that £0 
and so, being born in the Brahmana caste would take 
up the profession of a teacher and so he should 
specialise in this or that science ; that so and a 
born in the Kshatriya caste would take up the pro- 
fession of arms or some other line of executive or 
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administrative work, and should be given education 
which would. be appropriate for that and. would 
possess a cultural. value which might be useful to 
him as ruler, executive officer or soldier and which 
might check him in case he felt tempted to abuse 
the power that would necessarily be entrusted to 
him ; that so and so born in the Vaishya caste 
would take up the profession of the merchant, . the 
trader, the financier, and so should be given a com- 
mercial, education along with which should be im- 
parted to him all the love of duty, beauty, art and 
literature’ which might induce him to support the 
learned and the artistic ; ; that so and so born in 
the Shudra caste had no need of higher . education 
and that it should be enough if he was given only 
such would enable 
him to fulfil the tasks of the ploughman, the laborer, 
the mason, the carpenter, e/c., better than he might 
otherwise have done. Does it sound harsh that a 
man should be deprived of higher education simply. 
because he is born in a particular caste ? Does it 
not sound harsher, we ask, to deprive a man of the 
same because he is not wealthy °—and higher edu- 
cation, we know, is becoming daily more and more 
expensive. Is it not better to face, at the very out- 
set, the unavoidable Problem of the Vocations and save 
-hundreds of students from despair acd disappoint- 
ment later on by putting them to useful work from 
the yery beginning, rather than, when cornered and 
exasperated by the inevitable confusion resulting 
from the attempt to spread out education uniformly 
for all and theoretically to open all avenues of 
employment to all, then to sneer and exclaim, as a 
Reverend Senator of the Madras University is 
reported to have done, that ‘if a number of Rickshaw- 
coolies get into the Intermediate class, how could 


we expect a higher percentage of passes ?.’ 


rudimentary knowledge as 


In a re- 
mark like this we have the yery spirit and practice 
of the eyil and degenerate aspect of the caste-sys- 
tem, because the profession is very different from 


~~ 


att Re Ce 


a i" ie 


Lee 
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the prauctice—though the remark came from a 
‘European Brahmana (a Reverend) who ostensibly 
would flout caste. If, on the other hand, the pro- 


Jession were in accord with the practice, as under 


the old scheme, and it were openly recognised and 
said that all men were not fit for all things, and 
that some should be educated for one kind of work 
and*: others for others, :and the State provided 
such ‘different suitable lines of education, then 


' the Reverend gentleman’s remark—with altered 


wording, no doubt—would be thoroughly wise, 
instead of being unreasonable as it now is.. Under 
present conditions, the remark is cruel, to say the 
least, when no attempt has_ been made to open up 
other professions and other lines of instruction and 
education to the various young men who ought, in 
their own interests, not to pursue English education 
as imparted to-day in India. ~ 
a 

Important as Universities are, and desirable 
though University education is to’ all who can 
manage to secure it, and though we’ welcome every 
new University that is established in the land for 
the furtherance of higher, education, we must also 
say, at the same time, that we must not neglect 
the needs of large sections of the community 
who as small traders. merchants, agriculturists, 
etc., fulfil important duties and are indispensable 
factors of Society. For them, obviously, higher 
education of the type imparted at our Univer- 
sities is“ worse than useless. We must have 
other means: of education for them and our duty 
will not be done till we have in the land, not: only 
a net-work. of Schools, Colleges and Universities, 
but also a‘ much larger net-work of workshops, 
model farms, industrial institutions, engineering 
establishments, efc., which would give useful practical 
training to all who seek them, and which should 


be worked with full regard to the needs, the means 
and the circumstances of India. First of all. they 
should be worked inexpensively so that the people 
might be able to get trained cheaply, then they 
should be so equipped that students trained 
there may not be unfit for work in their own 
houses and villages; e.9., when so-called model 
forms have electric or steam pumps drawing water 
from the wells and use extravagant amounts of | 
manure to enrich the soil, how can men trained 
there be of any use in their own villages where 
they would neither be able to afford pumps nor 
such _Yast quantities of manure, Our schools, 
colleges and other places of instruction should 
be in consonance with our homes. Students 
coming from villages and small towns and studying 
at colleges, in richly furnished rooms with gas 


. orelectric lights and fans, and ‘playing’ in extensive 


compounds on luxurious grass-lawns—such astu- 
dents have already begun to feel how difficult i€ 
is to live in narrower and poorer surroundings 
at home and at their professional work afterwards. 
This. problem is becoming keener every day ag 
the worship of the residential system is growing, 
It may some day, and before very long,-be dis- 
covered that an over-exalted residential system. is 
a fetish, the adoration of which is safe and plea- 
sant only for the wealthy. and aristocratic, and 
very dangerous for folk of the’ middle and the 
poorer classes. This in respect of financial con- 
siderations. In other respects too, complete 
severance! from the associations of the ordinary 
home-life and its surroundings is not safe either : 
for the wealthy or the poor. Educational, like 
all other, institutions, are healthy only when they 
grow Up gradually and naturally, in,accordanc 
with, and for the supply of all, the natural 

the community. 
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riods, and to’ ‘apply it to ‘the study of the re- 
presentative character as well as universal import 
of the writings, of Maurice. Maeterlinck. For 
our purposes we will, therefore, be supposed, to 
speak, less of ‘the, ‘nineteenth century ?, than of.a 
new era—the: era:of progress in different; depart- 
ments of life.and.thought comprised: within ‘the 
upward limit of, the heroic: efforts \toestablish, 
more in practice than‘in» theory, that -man'’is 
indeed made in theimage’o! God, ‘nade by the 
phildsophers of’ the’ Revolutionary movement ‘in 
France and “their ‘immediate predecessors’ ‘and 
‘contempararies all’ ‘over Europe, z and the down- 
‘ward limit of more recent endeavours after the 
same. ideal peocuted with, the first decade, of. the 


current and two previous ones of the past 


century. ; ey 


S18 Liens y oi 


., Lhe ear of. thet econ: of a an! era. a.may, 


area simply . paralysing: which; though» cons, 


sisting | of,; roughly. speaking,’ barely:a:century 
and a:half, yet-includes, :in:the huge sweep of its 
embrace;‘air’appalling amount’of*“activity and 


pceresin all spheres of ‘life ” ‘before’ which the 


_ itiagin ation” stands: awe-struck.. : Besides, this 


ot connotes sémething immensely ‘greater 
tT be ho eb 

- than its mere contents might indicate. 
net ie Je. battagint sae? vat nitro 
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which, “lastly;°*finds’in' him ‘a’ significant’ and 
Sligpéstive “expression; so‘ far’ as that’! is’ possible 


‘single’ - Yepresentative,** “however 


comprehensive?’ #1 ses-comoi ot trot 
uo Phis' great awakening ofthe human Spirit 
liberated the fettered’intelléct ‘and "energies’‘of 
tanto! enablé humanity*to work “out” ‘its ‘intel- 
lectual and: spititualeriancipation, and to“ hasten 


- with: gigantic: stridés’ towards" the® realisation’ ‘of 


itsthighest ‘potentiality ;:'anid moré ‘was achiev: 
ed’ ‘by, the: $word.’ ofthe spirit ‘in ‘this «mighty 
strife than’ by means’ of: the ‘mailed’ fist; “which 
demonstrates to-day-.that: peste hath her‘ victories 
Bteater: ethan those%ofi war; % |sziovin . o siiadt 
osAo: bare ° enumeration of ithe: instruments 
unilived and’of the forces that:'wielded’ them in 
this "peaceful -revolution, «thus ‘effected, » oes 
ttiake: -‘upa’ hiige catalogue 2: b200¢ ,nviiseiiyi 
‘Enipiricism; “Scepticism; ‘a ‘‘itew” Idealism, 
followed by" ae “revival of 'Rationalism::oin 
England, - “French “Illumination, (German 
“Traniscendentalism, stand” out‘ in “bold: relief, 
Then ¢cameSciehce—ar infant: Hercules ‘with , 
‘his “loins” girt “Ap? for’ *his ° twelve abouts, 
and: with‘a! coud ‘confidence’ in -his’ ee 
fealty anidzing: re 
Bf Literature, ® at? bottom is! aii” a 
(iPnot’ the best) “of” thé “totality ‘of life, however 
itnipetfect it’ may ‘be'in ‘fornr26r'‘intadequatet/in 


i - 
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in? a Yapid! Survey Of ‘the environment in* which 
‘Maetéilinck®? moved" and? ‘Rad’ “hig? being“ 
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‘ment: facilitating fruitful reseat ches; rhietaphysi- 
‘cal ideas’ having® & ‘Corréctive'and” expansive 
influetice oti “innumiérable*¢ystems” and’theortes 
based”on' *coniparatively insufficient “data2all 
these! “Prodticed’ ‘a tadical ‘change,’ ‘a travisfor- 
‘imation’ the’ Sigiificaice ‘of which’ can® hardly” ‘be 
‘over-rated zqigat 2 DAE ofl mis! 4 Is 
‘Phe ‘outstanding features” OF *this Athiglie 
and'< itianysidéd? change” *and* vast’ propress an 
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‘dominatit’ and “recessive® "ehiaractets*€volved! by 
self and cross fertilization having "aml iniportant 
‘eating! on Eugenics); « Pan=psy chism? asa result 
‘of the ‘operation’ ‘Gfthe *sefentific imagination 
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ness is no. more man’s monopoly in the sense in 
which it was formerly and the old ¢intellectual- 
ist? theory is fast receding. The results of 
experimental psychology and psychical research- 
es have established the claims of telepathy, 
though the other claims may yet be. held at an 
arm’s length, and metaphysics has at last been 
driven in consequence to revise its theories 
regarding the connection between psycho- 
physical and psycho-neural phenomena 5, 

(3) Philosophical Radicalism, Esthetics (in- 
cluding in:it the various-new. movements of the 
Symbolists, Futurists, Impressionists, Realists of 
different types), and the progressive ideas of 
Ethology have completely revolutionised men’s 
ideas. and points of view. Sara 

The. crude ‘natural rights of man’ ;have 
yielded to. his ‘greatest . happiness’ and égalité 
jis replaced by equitable opportunities. for all to 
economic advantages, political, rights, privileges 
of: education. and culture, and generally toa 
higher standard of all-round well-being. . 


Ethics bas passed through a variety of untried 


beings—‘sanctions, external and internal ’. of 
duty ;, theory. of. ‘ obligation”; ‘anti-self-con- 
scious” motive, efc,—into the recognition of the 
end of ‘spiritual. perfection ’” .in,man as a_pro- 
gressive and developing. being ,to whom the 
idea of good (social and personal) is, the main 
motive of virtuous action ; his moral life being 
correlated to God... “The moral ideal implies 
the eternal realisation, for or in the ,eternal 
mind, of the capacities. generally realised in 
time.” The culmination; so far, _ has , been 
reached. in the idealistic view which makes 
morality (like self-consciousness) not reality but 
appearance or ‘one. partial aspect of the nature 


of things.’ Jfior won f ipesgates IGH-OY Ut) Se! 
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‘Supernatural ’ religion’ is about to capitu- 
late to the furious on-sets of the Higher Criticism 
which. armed with weapons, sharp and new, 
from the historico-comparative. method has 
besieged the ancient citadel of even a ‘jealous 
God? in quite an irreverent spirit. 

Humanitarianism, advocating the supremacy 
of a theological moral ideal and aspiring too high 
even to the very throne of the Deity, ..is express- 
ing itself in and through higher altruism and 

more enlightened (if not spirit-touched), Uti- 
litarianism, Christian Science, Theosophy, Uni- 
versal Peace, Universal Language, Universal 
Religion, Universal Races (met in a Congress)}— 
bent upon realising practically the brotherhood 
of man by a closer fellowship of. Mankind 
participating in the highest results of a Catholic 
Civilisation, broad scientific and artistic. culture, 
wide philosophical outlook, noble and’ expansive 
moral and_ spiritual discipline, irrespective: of 
geography, race, sex, colour or.creed. 
Thus a single Revolution sought to realise 
itself in an infinite series. of. creations after 
its own image: there came about changes 
in Science, Philosophy, Literature and Art; in 
domestic, industrial, social and political life; in 
the creeds and dogmas of the church; in, na- 
tional. ideas and ideals ;. in man’s ethical and 
spiritual disciplines and in all. standards. and 
criteria of. judgment. and. value. . The leayen of 
change .was_ actively visible everywhere and 
many 4 contradiction. became reconciled in a 
higher, synthesis or 4 better generalisation. The 
yery indomitable spirit of. destructive, criticism in 
the end became transformed into a. constructive 
agency building up anew on the old sites and 


with old materials, reformed and readjusted. 


The demand.everywhere is, therefore, for unity 





| 
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‘weak and ill -treated, 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


and unification ; for harmonious development ; 
for Supremacy of the reason without its divorce 


pony the emotions ; and ‘the watchword of our 


age,’ as Mazzini observes, ‘is Humanity.’ 
“Somehow there has ‘come over ‘the old 
world’ aspirit as gentle and welcome as the 


breath: of spring; a spirit that found its way 


into cottage and palace, jail and workhouse, 
church and theatre, inn and workshop, nursery 
and ‘school—that “championed all that were 
even the uncomplaining 
aninal, and tore the whip from the hands of the 
There 


advance made towards unification and harmony, 


cruel.” is “decidedly a considerable 
‘and man, and woman every where have become 
distinctly conscious of his or her spirituality, 
and the civic sense has been marvellously 
quickened i innussec: The exchange of. spiritual 
and material forces is the splendid fact of the 
modern system,” “but. we “have paid a heavy 
price (as Mr. Ratcliffe points out) in the shape 
of ‘standardization of - society.” — “Even the 
standardized school appears in Brittany and 
Finland, in’ India and Ireland, and the Gaelic 
‘Hebrides, * and at its ‘appearance the brilliance 
and variety, ‘the colour and romance” (he fee 
have added® the’ “utility and’ potentiality) “0 

indigenous culture: and ~tradition flee away.” 

“In their place’ come uniformity and. unified 
intelligence, ‘method, “experiment and admir= 
able average so dear’ ‘to the heart and fascinat- 
‘ing “to! ‘the imagination ¢ of the New World, ‘for 
eaciples ‘where © Mr. Roosevelt “seriously 
demands ‘for the new: democracy a speedy and 
thorough ‘Americanization” as the panacea for 


Anietica’s “Socio-economic problems.” “ealies 





in ‘the’ quotation ‘out. 
~ Such “are’ ‘the’ main ‘currents, ‘counter-cur 
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rents and cross. currents of a mighty move- 
ment of the human mind which has so success- 
fully gone on for a century and a half a as the 
result of the impetus given to its searching spirit 
by the forces at work in the second half of the 
18th century. It has run into various chan- 
nels ; cut through many a solid bed-rock which 
in vain offered resistance to its onward march ; 
swept away innumerable Dae houses ‘built, 
‘on weak foundations, ‘by man’s emotional nature 
for the resting place of his restless. spirit; des- 
troyed much but to reconstruct more, “and lastly 
deposited on many barren and flat reaches a 
fertilizing and vivifying new ‘soil! area 
Though for mere convéltience ‘we “have 
analytically surveyed’ one continuous ‘and’ com- 
plex movement as broken up into'a iumbet’ “of 
aspects and phases, the right method of- “apptoach 
towards its comprehension is, surely, ‘to discover 
in “it a-genetic process -for the-purpose of 2) cor- 
‘rect appreciation’ of the real: development achiev- 
ed by the era under consideration... 4-24: yoqu 
Absolute distrust,of all /but.-‘ experience” 
creating an-absolute:trust in the. wonder-work- 
ing powers of science and of, the, scientific habit 
of -mind,, aoe ae of the historico-compa ative 


a7 














‘ thesis.” The ‘ ‘anti-thesis” is constituted b ot 
the reaction of spiritual philosophy ‘and absolut i 


idealism, for, ‘the _Scientist’s ‘cocksure form ula 


is that, (co quote S Sir Ray Lankester) « One 1 on 
C egard the lana possibilit ies (co 
of human pnw leceg as the contents 0 
and place ‘outside’ the’ ‘bracket’ the” is 
‘and unknowable pe 

an 


represent “those unknown ani 
bilittes ‘which the imagination’ o 
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wearied of suggesting.” (Italics ours). ‘This 
attitude the metaphysician (of whom such cheap 
fun still continues to be made) proposed to meet 
by reminding his sarcastic opponent that ‘the 
unknowable X of the agnostic is not the ‘ meta’ 
or ¢ beyond ” of physics which.the metaphysician 
vainly seeks to know, The only ° beyond ” of 
physics 1 is consciousness or experience itself.’ 
Thence arose a philosophical ‘synthesis’ 
aiming at a. reconciliation of Nature and Spirit 
in. the. Absolute by a higher unity effected by 
‘speculative reason. 
Action and reaction whether in the physical 
‘or ‘the mental world) as a process is, fortunately, 
speyer fruitless, :2 ;and_this action and reaction be- 
tween a naturalistic and an idealistic interpreta- 
ttion.of the Universe has resulted (as in the case 
of, pebbles, 3 sin, .the bed of a mountain stream 
smoothed sby, friction) i in 


o(i)o acgraduali softening of the uncompro- 
=e migidity .of science with its stiff back set 
upon metaphysics:; and 


>~(2)°" 2’ valuable: modification’ of: absolute 
‘idealism due to” the ‘rational Protests raised. by 
‘realism and: Epebatsime 


oF es BU ELtC 
he consequence isa Clcse approximation of 
philesopty to vee anda liberalization of what 


is ; condemned a as ‘official or’ “orthodox” science, 
ne ‘French’ Revolution deft a ‘Big ® legacy of 
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“system of ethics, international relations, political 


ideas, well-organised civilisation with its socio- 


economic institutions, educational schemes, 
arrangements for ameliorating the condition of 
the toiling millions, civic life, decisions on the 
sex-problem—all these are again being seriously 
weighed in the balance and sometimes found 
wanting. The old gods were dethroned and 
replaced by new ones. Though it is stoutly 
trusted in certain quarters that ‘it has, been. the 
experience of many a student of science that 
when the half-gods. go, the gods arrive’, yet 
‘the experience of others equally qualified to 
speak on the subject shows that the newly- 
enthroned gods in their turn have proved to be 
‘pented bredd ’—little better 


than idols of the larger cave and the. newer 


wooden—mere 


theatre, though manufactured in well-equipped 
laboratories on methods for which the Baconian 
spirit once pined so earnestly or in pseudo- 
scientific ‘Societies’ which make so much noise 


in the world i in our days. 
} iG 


It is being courageously. recognised, that 
even science (which some people like to always 
put with a capital “S”) is not without. its limi- 
tations, nay, not aboye the. frailties of dogma; 
tism._and superstition. Bacon dispersed many 
anidol.and that was yeoman’s service).to, the 


cause: of progressive knowledge. He clearly 


saw. that the sulpeln was < no match for the 


subtlety of nature” but pinned his faith far too 
much on ‘our only hope ? (alas |) that, lay in 
the ‘yet untried” way, of arriving at the 
most general axioms” by. “rising, by a gradual 
and unbroken. ascent from, the senses: and. pata 
ticulars.?- The gods of the. Schoolmen. were 
thus deposed and after the Saturnine came the 


Ss 





ibe 


“myriad manifestations (from the mic 


. 


Jovian brood. Our philosopher was essentially 
he would not banish Aristotle, The 
Aristotelian ‘mean? reappeared i in a ‘Scientific ’ 
garb as ‘the middle axioms’—‘the solid and 
true and living’ axioms on which depend the 
affairs and fortunes of men.’ The understanding, 
freed from the thankless task of spinning ‘cob- 
webs of learning, admirable for the fineness of 
thread and work, but of no substance or profit,” 
had now its wings most profitably clipped to 
keep it from flying and ‘hung with weights’ 
rather too heavy which present day science 
(or Science) seems a bit too impatient in its 
hasty zeal and noble effort to take off. 

‘Thus the whirligig’ of time brings in his’ 
reconstructions : : 


practical : 


For, when I’ came, alas, to wive, 
: With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
By swaggering could I never thrive, 
“For the rain it raineth every day, 
"We have discovered that the mage “Merlin’s 
wand as successfully deceives‘no more and that 
his formulz, ’ incantations, cease to conjure as 
effectively as they seemed to promise. So, man 
(rational,. thoughtful, -inquisitive, but also spirit= 
ual) -peremptorily, ; demands mee) ia ‘thorough’ 
overhauling, iy tie nn ? ah bt 


sn Life is once’ more stirred’ to its deeper’ depths 
lest -it should’ stagnate, It’ wants ‘Yeplenishing 
from fresh and living fountains to’obviate getting 
shallow. “and - “muddy or “Covered with scum—if 
not ‘completely dried'ups ta 
+ ‘Doubt and ges distrust” of ‘the 
existing” order ‘arid’ of ‘our, up-to-date’ methods, 


Painfully disturb-easy-going complacency of in- . 


dividuals, races and nations. Men feel in 
ly the need for probing deep int 
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: 79 WeQiyiti 
simple, and homogeneous forms—mere micro- 


organisms to the most highly Fderctoned ‘and 
complex ones—to’ civilised and cultured man or 
genius) on the one hand, and feel at the same 
time the value and necessity’ of ‘seeing: life steadi-| 
ly-but seeing, it woeled von, the otherey< 92> fase 
Haye we ‘not learnt that ‘the “explanation. of : 
things. (phenomena) offered by. science, “ is, 
merely a re-statement ” because, to quote, Pro-, 
fessor J. A. Thomson, A Science gives no. 
ultimate explanations ;? ;_ that the laws. of science,» 
which are ‘the summit’ of the Baconian, i 
(but which, adds sarcastically. to-day the, same 
Professor, ‘things used. to obey. when. .we ¥ =o 
at school’), only “collect and state in ‘short-hand. 
form the experimental knowledge of mecha nicat 
phenomena, and, further ‘that “the modest. aim of 
science is the constrtiction of a sia! model 
of” phenomena’ “and, their relations” 1 (ftalies? 
ee ours) oft an dousm 2B stip = 


cyt: int gpsiwe 


a 
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Has: not, ‘again, modern psychology} ¢ 
blished, that; the, mental processes: of vhich 
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intrinsic evidence as a piece of intuitive know- 
ledge.”* (The italics ours). 


« We cannot describe thinking in physiolo- 
gical terms, still less «in physical terms” 

_ Imagination employed as an instrument of phy- 
sical discovery: might almost be called: “a power 
of creation which is brought into play by simple 
brooding over facts ” (which is neither observa- 

tion nor experiment and is different from induc- 

tidn based on’ either!) ‘ The spirit se ooei oe 
over chaos’; ‘Life “is essentially creative’; 

“Genius transcends methods’— these are a few, 

out’ of: many, ‘very suggestive and significant 
utterances “of “men of science like Tyndall, 
Clerk Maxwell; ‘and Professors Silvanus ‘Thomp- 
sof and’ J: A. Thomson. ® ( Italics ours). ” 


_, Again, H. Wildon Carr, rightly observes : 


: We, interpret all physical occurrences as 
caused by material agency. But this. belief, 
quite as much as the belief in spiritual agencies, 
is opinion, not knowledge, and it may be false.” 
#i4€ Observation, experience, analysis, abstrac- 
tion;'imagination all these are: necessary—but 
are they all? »Something seems:yet wanting to’ 
account.for what we call: the: intuition’ of the 
master-mind””...» (Professor Silv.:P. Thompson). 
2 SW hen’ a-well-thought-out scientific exposi- 
tion’ disturbs’ the’ ” teader’s © preconceptions, or 
takes"him beyond his” usual depth of analysis, 
He ‘as ‘his revenge’ in dubbing it metaphysical ”. ee 
= Prof. Thomson.) © 


ff 1atial RIBS 


+ yb his modern Seen ae lateerstay, science, 
at this, new. attitude . of. the. modern mind 
( involving as, it does a fresh . exposition. of anti- 


noni): give tise to what may be called a new 


3% omnis ons of ScienGe) boty Jor sigienizg 9 
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problem—the problem of truth.* ‘The scientist 
has stumbled on the discovery that his favourite 
occupation, if pursued with insight and imagina- 
tion, is bound to raise metaphysical problems, 
and philosophers in their impatience to disavow 
all indebtedness to the patient. experimenter 
have attempted a short-cut to all-comprehensive 
knowledge of reality by being pre-occupied with 
This old problem 


man 


the theory of knowledge. 

appears anew the moment recognises, 
explicitly or implicitly, a distinction between 
appearance and reality, Levy begins to think and 


question experience. 


“There are two attitudes towards this no 
blem of truth and reality—that of the mind 
which brings a practical test to every. question,, 
and that of the mind restless to gain by insight 
or by speculation a.clue to the mystery that 
:To 
which of these two types Maeterlinck belongs 
In the 
meantime we may be pardoned for a. brief 
digression into what is quite relevant to the 
matter in hand. 


enshrouds the meaning of existence.” 


will presently be clear to our readers. 


To the man oft science trathsi is’ bie! know- 
eee of that reality whichis known’ by ‘descrip=’ 
tion and is ‘concerned not with the nature of 
things themselves but with our. judgments'about 
them’ because, holds the agnostic, ‘ things jin 
‘Science en- 
quires about ‘the how’ and not ‘the. why.’ 
of things. But the trouble, is that we cannot 


themselves ” are un-knowable.’ 


help questioning experience simply, because 


often: on examination things are at last found to: 


. * We donot here forget that the problem in its, crude 
form was present before even Protagoras (B..C. 481- 411), 
the earliest philosopher to take 4 scientific view of 
s Truth, = 


rag nyiipjesinasy ae. Tt 
SOSIDIS 582 2c iip_seo?! yiti 


. EXAMINATION BY COMPARTMENTS 


be different from what we at first considered 
them to be—we do -see, unreal -phantoms, ‘for 


instance. 


The Idealist infers farm the agnostic position 


that truth cannot be correspondence between 
our ideas and things-in-themselves. It must be 
logical consistency of ideas.. The next question 
is whether reality is of the nature of reason or 
of, the nature of feeling or lastly of that of 
will. We will see how far the second of these 
three alternatives finds favour with Maeterlinck. 
Here it will suffice, for our. purpose to add, 
what Bradley says. ; 

“« Truth itself, is not real. 
crete, while the truest truth must still be more 
« oo the end no possible 
truth is quite true.’ “Truth; is conditional 
but it cannot be intellectually transcended.. ‘To 


fill in its conditions would be. to pass into a’ 


Reality, is con- 


or less abstract.” 


“whole beyond mere intellect.” 


_ According to, Pragmatism, which makes a 
criterion of truth purely. practical, ‘ Fruth is not 
a fact but a value,;. it means the same, thing in 
our, ideas and beliefs as in science. Says Nietz=. 
sche,:, }‘ Truth j is’ not an esse to be discovered 
but a. process. of adjusting the world to. the 


needs, of existence »__< it is that-kind: of error., 
without, which.a: certain, species of living. eit 


cannot exist.” 
aie ‘the® paiateneliey geen <Trith is’ “not a 


ji 
ots y. 
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“EXAMINATION BY COMPARTMENTS... = 
g,, with only, a few: ¥ bal changes, from the (Central Hindu’ 
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God-given statement ” (an evident fling at the 


_ theological conception of ‘revelation’) ‘inde- 
‘pendent of time and change ; 


it is simply the 
latest deduction: from classified knowledge” 
(here many modern scientists will join issue 
with the ‘ orthodox ’ “ Like 
everything else in the world, it is evolving ; and 


scientific view). 


we only hinder its evolution when we attempt 

to crystallize it into declarations of faith which 

we place upon an altar and worship as eternally 
valid.” Obviously “the ‘Rationalist ” forgets 

that there are more ways than one of crystalli- 

zation! . © ’ 


The net result is that nobody in the least 
doubts the utility (in the highest sense of. the 
term) of the sciences and of scientific investi-_ 
gations or habit ‘of mind—they_ are absolutely. 
indispensable and their value is.simply immense, 
yet many of us rub. their eyes: and say that 
after all this, our much-glorified age of clear, 
definite, concrete, verified and tabulated know- 
ledge, developed out of ages of superstitions, _ 
creeds, dogmas, myths, external authority and_ 
even of “abstract rationalism, scepticism. . and 
agnosticism—this much-advanced age. of ‘sedu-_ 
lously piled up structures of superhuman organ-_ 
isation and unthought-of inventions is ultimately 


provisional. : 
: ind) oonoseiet 
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foot-ndtes which, we trust, all strengthen the case for 
to those who are making a comparative study of educational methods an 
taking nothing less than the latter. But why 


ite question of allowing. candidates to. 
S pas by compartments,” as it is ‘called, is a Most 
important ‘one, It affects vitally the physical 
and mental, health and the life career and pros- 
pects ‘of the students concerned. The. talk 


















HOM tw. #3 

the degree does r not bear scrutiny. It is either 
fallaciou 
GIFS 104 


and f force. there are in it would be most 
ft 
cover d an met bY the sunple provision 


sii and years. Then 


about not lowering, the standard or _cheapening | 


us or. callous. _ Whatever elements of. 


urehiaser,” or r the ‘general 


‘compartmental Be naGone’ and may ee of help 


d institutions. ’ Ed. 


should not the other man have his certificate of 


health to get employed as a clerk ina private’ 


firm, or, it may be, merely to hug it to his breast 


for his own private assurance and satisfaction’? 


Moreover’ there ‘is very much ‘and very sound 
biological reason to believe that quite frequéntly 
a candidate who passés by compartments, has 


acted, it may be unconsciously, on the principle’ 


that ‘slow ‘and steady wins the race”; and 


that the brilliant racer who has won the Derby 
has’ ‘exhausted himself completely in that one 


bout, and is good for’ riothing more thereafter,’ 


It is’ even notorious (as, for example, in the 
case of Cambridge senior wranglers)" ‘that many 
of the book-worms' who pass examinations bril- 
liantly, do ‘so only by ruining their stomiachs 
and their brains, and suffer from myopia and 


sf byopia-and dyspepsia'and ‘anemia, -etc.," for the 
_ Test) of itheir shortened lives; and that, onthe” 
other hand; «quite? a “number. ’of* examination” 


» 
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' EXAMINATION BY, COMPARTMENTS... 


.i¢ Lhe.examinations for the Bar,.are a promi= 
nent instance of passing by compartments. So 
too,-to a smaller -extent, are the M. A. and M. 
Sc.. examinations of those Universities which: 
divide them up into: Previous and Final. So are 
the LL.B., Previous and Final. The Madras 
University actually allows passing. by compart- 
ments for graduation. . The Punjab University 
also, allows the. same, .and . the. Departmental 
examinations held by. the Government. for. its. 
Covenanted and other Civil Servants, Deputy 
Collectors, Tahsildars, Police Officers, etc., 
illustrate the same principle. The London. 
University® (it is understood, or, it may be, some 
other Institution in England, officially recog, 
nised) has a system of periodical examinations, 
held every quarter _ like the Bar examinations, 
at which any and _ answer. 
questions - and, obtain a, of the 
result, srithoult any. restrictions even as to having. 
The. old. traditional 

|b, At Cambridge, while there is much strictness as; to” 
the Honors Examination and aman who. has failed at it. 
is not allowed to go up in that subject again ‘at all ¢thotgh 
very ‘few are plucked,” and if they are, are usually given’ 
the ordinary’ degree), asitegards the ordinary B, A; degree). 


compartmental passing. is permitted, and by very. easy. 
tens, screry quarter of the eats = Gaia Bas ee 
_ AE the University. of London, though! the examina-— 
ats take’ place only ‘once a a@ year, awe ‘Tearn that at the’ 
General Intermediate ‘éxamination Kg candidate “who 
passes j in “three subjects out of the four may offer the fourth’ 
subject, alone at the: next following examination”? ; as and at 
the examination for ‘the B. A. Honours degree ra candidate 
who fhils t0° satisfy the “exeminers‘in'’an Honours BoA 


one may, sit 


_certificate ‘ 


attended. lectures, ee 


‘Examinationishall ..: atthe, _Aiptetion ‘ofthe examines 


f 


Custom under : which Pandits «give seat 
Patras to students and candidates i is also entirely,’ 
against the idea; of : ‘indivisible examinations. 4, 

The. ethical fallacy also of indivisible OXni 
aminations, is patent. The, policy . of insisting, 
upon the indivisibility of. the Arts and Science, 
examinations cannot but be callous, vand cruel.¢, 
50 _ling as it is not supplemented, by a further, 
policy of organizing the vocations of the people. 
as a whole, somewhat as. is done in. Japan, AWS, 
hear, where, the report is, every. educable shild. 
is educated; different courses of instruction, 
definitely aim to_prepare for, definite voca- 
tions ; 3. the examinations are used a7 aS... fests, 
of fitness for these vocations; and 1 the failures of, 
the examination at the end of _ any -one Course, 
are shunted off | to some other. course, RESO 
for another more likely to suit. % 

It may be said that « there musta 


drawh somewhere in respect o “conces 

d, The” Aohary ya examination oth the Gove 
Samskrt' College, Benates, is completed fn sie annual | 
Many candidates! content themselves iwi 
few’ of these parts ; and they) ee iff 
parts they have ae Fi 

e, Bramination by ¢ 
U. 8. Colleges have 
for! néanly ‘ome Be 
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candidates.” °‘The'reply is: “Why must there 
be'only a'line ? Why cannot there be mary lines 
2? “As a fact, 
have ‘already more than. one line ; “we have 


to suit different conditions ? we 
three divisions, and here and there an Honours 
course besides. 
cannot we have a sort of fourth division, that 
of compartments? Indéed it ‘would be worth 
while to abolish the present third division stan-- 
dard, “and replace” it by the compartmental_ 
Haulage the } present second ‘division’ standard 


a oft marks, * ” “ 


And if we have all this, why 
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‘matter that you: have passedvin any subject ‘withil I 


at in. We. know. that. in real. lif 
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freaks) of ‘iriconisistency which’ ‘we ‘aré all liable : ? 
to, the same’ people who belaud’ specialisation” 
belittle * : ‘The 
Indian traditions of Samskrt studies are also'i in 


compartmental » examinations. ” 


favour of specialisation, ‘but they’ do not commit! = 
any-such inconsistency with” respect to examina! 

tions. “In fact: they have: ‘Yather ‘gone td’ the 
opposite extreme ‘of encouraging’ afi ‘excessively! 
specialised « ‘superstructure ‘to’ the” ‘neglect | ‘of a" 


ce needed foundation of general Biowiane 


} 
“brains” are “like 


aN same ‘men “who “complain that the’ ¢ 
majority of Indian graduates” | 


baskets’ which can take in a large. quantity, of | 
scraps and pour out tthe same “scraps, and ‘not cf 






these s same insist on aah just st the st steps “which” 
tend to ensure the continuance ‘of the * ‘state “oF 
things | “they” cry “out against. As things: ‘stand, | a 
it amounts to ‘this, that the | exarhining’ body’ says 
to the candidate: as ‘Look here, we are willing” 
to give ‘you a ‘degrée, provided you ‘Pass in’ such® 
and ‘such Subjects | ‘all at’ one: time.” pies yor fail 
in any, and again. till 


you pass in. call, at one. stroke. It. less ‘not, 








you. ‘must sit. for all agai 








first-class marks. “You: must keep all ‘that“in” 


eat 


your Baen ony year after year, besides fagging. 
and 1 naggi. z away a at ‘the other, ‘subjects yo _ are 


By’ & chs. YS aM cepa 





“Indeed, f 


oh of out, 
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A / EXAMINATION (BY 


not. wanted:at’all.. Yet, welinsist, on- our..condi- 
tions: And:if you: fail.in,any one ‘subject: you 
will‘remain a*failure, and: we'do ‘not care ‘what. 
happens to your life in:the future.*That is: your’ 
look-out: The rélations ‘between! ‘is ‘and!youw are!’ 

rigidly confined’ td this’ ‘exaininiation “business.” 
We aré not prepared to ‘give you even the small’ 

consolation of a couple of letters after ” your: 

nande, ” even ‘with’ © compartinienital ve "“qualifica- 

tions, and even’ after “Yeats of brain-wear’ and’ 

heart- tear.” ; SEES 


This is. a | most aerlcatle state. Gi eae 
and we, must. ‘strive to; mend it. To refer 
ta a-concrete. instance, it.is reported that in-one 
casey,.a candidate,at the last: examination has. 
béenoplucked simply. because hé : failéd: in: the: 
vive -vocej\though »he-has‘passed well in. all’ the 
other papers and tests, and has been''a ‘good’ 
student throughout. One does not know what 
to say oles a case like this, tn it is a facts ube vive 
hasty affairs. The examiner Ne to deal ae 
aJargeonumber, of. sttidents,in:a: Short! spacé:of! 
time. :;-He, ‘puts a: few .questionss to'each,cand: 
judges .. the!.answer.{; Not!moreiithand a «few? 
minutes,can (be; given.to each.;>.A student. may: 
be nervous or shy... Even a student: of ‘average’ 
nerve might, well be excused for falling: below: 

par. under examination, conditions.with a strange) 

examiner,, or the examiner might be a :¢ross: 

examiner, really cross; other: thamabland.-°s'Hes 
ana bane a bad, breakfast ora domestic tiff, ~ 
‘impatient and d. Beech Iarcanseauence., 


adil THT 


The few available minutes wauld. 





a chance of. reconsidering. and. 


(COMPARTMENTS «1p 


28 
consequences entailed forthe rest, of» his, life, ..if 
he:.is'a nervous -creature.,... In «cases like. this: 
particularly should’ there be. provision’ .made, for, 
another ‘ands more leisurely wud voce examinias? 
tion after a: “very short interval.: To’ ‘coriclade;? 
the’ whole* question: ‘requires very” careful’ os 
sideration of pros and cons, “If there “are’a 
reasons for ‘the present conditions which’ do “ie ‘ 
appear on “the surface they ought | to be. plainh 
and fairly discussed, and the ‘Present ee 
as is found necessary, e me é + at 
“Suxsnmn ‘SINHA. bt 


: iG nopdient 
Nore—In this connection: we quote the following from, 


the volume on Sew in the Home University Library , “oF 
Modern Knowledge series, ‘The authora“of the book are 
scientists of world-wide reputation, Profeseor Patrick. Ged- 
des_of the . University, of | St, _ Andrews, and Professor J. 
Arthur Thomson of the, University of Aberdeen, father ash = 
tmhany standard text-books. They y 70— ae, 
‘Tr’the! adolescence ‘of the ‘organi daring? 7 
which,in mankind, the voice oF education is 


_we have already ee a petied of rapid gro 











and yet, for the nee wee instability; there i is great 
vigour, “and: yet: gteat“slackness: 
period-of the inclined plane. bl 
















2.46 
the poetry of the first, or the religion of the second, 
but with a combination of their-respective toil and 
terror. “Indeed, do; we not already inflict far too 
much of this intellectual strain, this moral anxiety, 
upon many a Sensitive youth-and on far too many: 
conscientious girls; and though we. justly shudder 
at the ancient ritual which could pass a child 
through the fire to Moloch, are we SO much gentler 
and wiser" in passing our children “wholesale through 
examitiations for Mammon? And ‘though we 


have not as “yet ‘materially flattened down our 
children’ s. foreheads i in deference to the established 
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fashion oe “certain old-fashioned oo do we es 
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a reconsideration of that’ whole scholastic and’ aca- 
demic treatment of this, which:has been organised 
almost entirely in relation to the equipment of know- 
ledge, or at most to the exercise of certain intellect- 
ual powers ; and, we believe, with bad psychology 
even for these too, highly-rated fragments of the 
problem, themselves too uch dissociated in 
practice.” . 


The wise authors.go on to Griake some most 
valuable remarks as to the value of . Estimation as 
against Examination, entirely in the spirit of ‘the 
old indigenous pratishthd-pajra system ; but we 
cannot’ well quote thém all here, © ‘much ‘as we 
should like to. The whole book ‘is extremely well 
worth ‘study by educationists, and drives home the 

_ ptinciple' that’ “legislators,” especially on matters 
educational;'should have adequate knowledge:of the 
psychology. and the: SEL Senne of man,..as , the 

+ Manu had._ ie 39 Gir 2 et 


lived tl the Ra oe Close ioe ina’ - beautiful 
grove, nestling-on its banks, abode the ‘son, per~ 
fecting himselfslowly:in the’ Knowledge, ever. 
engaged <in sweet.’and reverential practices’ of 
household charity and “devotion,” unable yet 
to comprehend the heart of Unity,’ the ‘Partless 
Consciousness’ which holds! for “ever “in ‘suspense: 


ly within it the unbroken’ ‘ontinauiin ofall “this 
pele ei of eae matter. sete oe 5 
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ta 


Wi. Os UNCLE) AND NEPHEW > joie "7 


recognised “him. not, and hastened .with.' the 
guest-rites-laid -as duty onvall worthy dwellers 
‘in: the houséiby the good Law. 8 

He washed the feet of the guest. and led 
-him: to the’ best seat withinthe cottage, and 
asked. what might be his pleasure to command. 

Then Rbhu said ::“*‘What hast thou got with- 
in the house, good‘Brahmana, that'may be fit 
for’ me: to’ eat‘? I am not: fond: efdahirigs 
~indifferent.”” i Shive GiBsie Jad obj ¢ 

Nidagha'said :°“Sir; there: are cakés of meal, 
and: rice, -and-pulse -and.also’ barley,-in the house. 
“Which ‘shall we place:beforé you ??” .- :-, | 

: Rbhuz!is No; noneof:, these. will, suit my 
odelicate, taste. I must. have sugared rice and 
cakes of wheat, and milk, and curds. also well- 
sugared.” : 

Nidagha Taeeecl offi in ec of a od 
_wife,.and working. diligently, : the two succeeded 
_in,;preparing .. what | was _wanted before the 
venerable, but fastidious guest could. find excuse 
for saying that. his .appetite .and. ‘patience. had 
both disappeared together. Ss 


When Rbhu had. one ie to aN meal, 
‘from:which sugar bad,not been stinted, Nidagha 
‘humbly asked; ‘Is thy, hunger. appeased, O 

holy.Sir.1.. Have the poor viands: been... accor- 
ding to thy taste, and.doth thy mind rejoice +to- 
egether..with:thy body ? If:so, thouimayest deign 
“to,tell me where thy: residencezis, and .whence 
‘thou ‘comest,' and whither art, thou now .pro- 
ceeding.” 3 
‘st Rbhu replied::: “A hungry: manomust surely 


Netgora 90% 


_ shave:been satisfied’ when he\has Snished his:meal’ 


functions of ithe body s:,and. whertrthe\/solids - 
and the liquids.that ino part make upi»the® living 
frame:/are: parchedy:dried, arid: consumed iby the 
-fire and heat of. conscious. life, then»are these felt, 
~And the lack that they ‘indicate has then ta. be 
supplied anew with fresh solids and fresh liquids ; 
~ €venoas a shouse of clay-has to be renovated with 
‘fresh clay after every rain, » ‘Chat which-abates 
hunger and. thirst must/also, surély being satisfac- 
tion to the mind. It is, quite plain... For states 
‘of mind do ever go.,with) states .of body, But 
know that the real:man is neither mind nor hody, 
and feels not ‘hunger, nor ‘thirst, nor satisfaction. 
Therefore I. was» never: eae bana tam) not 
satisfied.” om asi] *o: hike bas seh suatd ode 
> «Poor Nidagha: was. ee bewildered, ~and | 
apie shave. asked,.more, but-his, “unrecognised ce 
old uncle: would: not-give him any.chance.< itl; 
see the look ‘of puzzlement/uponsthy, faces But 
listen ::to ‘the: answers? tox the. other-questions. : 
There: were three':: Where I Tesidesand whence 
iYoicome, -and whither I: go-*> Knowyitheny the 
ou mani! goes.’ on p 
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smiddlerand last; is equally grateful ? ? The mind 
which makes : impassable distinctions; of: what 
ois sweet: and: ,what. is not,” is in; the bonds: of 
-the-dire heresy ‘of.separateness, and suffers: pains 
sand) pleasures endlessly.” : Ghe » other » mind, 
: which! ‘sees: the relativity of all things, their 
“qitter “mutual » dependence and :therefore® - the 
-uinbroken “oneness even ‘of the. worst-opposed 
~ opposites, Has, loosed these’ bond and See 
- forthe abode’ ofi peace.” bo buds 
ssf Some glimmer, faint/and far, came to the 
cthental’ vision ‘of Nidaghasof what’ the white- 
‘ire i-guest intended to ‘convey: through: all that 
ass iquaintand curious verbiage. >He bowed 
t Rbhu’s feet and said: “ Bless me, ilustrious 
d*tell me whorit is that has honoured 
attage for myown® great "good, wand 
srof wisdom: the! evesadon! of 
isibeingsslowly dissipated.” : 
_ + onMery slowly, my most eget: and im- 
» proper ! nephew,” ! Rbhuw’ said, smiling with 
a : obenignant: tenderness: Sf Next time I come’ I 
_ shall. make sure: that none ‘of it-is.left:at-all.”” 


fore the gladdened and astonished nephew 

























“upon his ° feet, “Rbhu”™ had 
fieyrb ron. .3fh0> 100 0% 
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-Nidagha too, .was;:there,:-standing 
aside; |: avoiding. the. great press . ‘andj bearing 
fuel and sacred grass, and faint with ithirst and 


uhunger. 


Rbhu. approached arias again -aunedonuienl 
saluted with appearance .of respect, .and.ques- . 


-tioned why:he-stood in, that, retired ‘spot..” 


-Nidagha. said : {“Do:you. not see the throng 
eblocking the.entrance:into the ;,town ?. What 
can I do but stand aside till there is ‘wom forimes 
ie enter 33 The King is, entering -nows? : 
o-aoThen “Rbhu :! @Tell:me,: most: worthy:. Sir, 
for I believe that , thou art “wise; judging from 
“thy. appearance “and'«thy’ learned talk, which is 
the “King amidst this crowd and. which ‘the 
~other‘people 2”) * Sim ban tssdw jo 2ods 
Nidagha : “Surely, my worthy. friend; thou 
‘Tookest “old “enough to be’ a sage and ouightest to 
‘know ‘such simple: things § . he” on’ ‘that stately 


elephant, ‘huge’ ‘fike some mountain peak, he's . 


“the” King, the dthers ‘round the ‘elepharit, on 
horse’aiid foot; ‘are ‘his "attendants 1? > 91h 


Rbhu asked again : «Pardon. my ignorance, 


< good Sir, and be’not wroth, “With one lift of . 


3 thy. finger, ‘thou “hast pointed’:out ‘to me‘both 
“king*and'celephant,' at the ‘same'time, “without 


- instructing’ me’©in ‘the| peculiar’ characteristics 


whereby ' I might: distinguish» them;isone from 


_vanother:/2Do*tellome, I pray thee;'good'Sir;1s 


othereany:*difference between ‘the'two? ‘bwish 
so much, which is the kingsand which 


elephant.” * unthess 


oe fast sider inane she 


Confttcs cting; emotions'neutralised: theniselves = a 
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ot But) Rbhus'was -not satisfied :. ¢« My friend, 
“my want: of. understanding «is but deepened. 
“Tell. me .what is up above, and puree ‘is down 
- below.” : BLE 


Then’ exasperation’ ‘struggled through “the 


‘general’ ‘wreckage’ of ‘Nidagha’s wits, ‘and he 
picked ‘up, albeit gently, his “most venerable 
“intérlocutor and laid him flat pon his’ back “and 
“sat astride his chest ‘and said * “Good Sir! Do 
"you perceive : : I am’ eu above and yous are down 
clones 103 DIB BIEN  maala fi 
* Rbhu smiled, patched onl bland, ‘and with 
‘a lessened flow of ‘breath: but Rot. ‘of words, 
‘whispered : pee eae 


« Thou ; fart a ae my. younes Herel of 
‘bugataree thousand years of -age, and, makest 
jfast progress. .; One question. more, . .Now, tell 
me what jis) I..and what is.You.; which we 
two sis -I,and swhichyis, Nour yi ox cesien - 

93 ‘Try. ‘ashe’ would, Nidagha could not ‘firid 
“thé! mark that ‘Could ‘distinguish *1” from “You” 
‘and'°He2:’ “The “feel?, the © corisciousness” ‘of 
‘I’ and ‘You’ and ‘ He? that’ was the’ ultimate 
‘basis “oF “all ' distiitctions “of ‘one from’ another, 
“was itself rib 5 furtier definable.” Hie SP alorie 


nt 








iM: Nise Cannerees ‘AND GENTLEMEN: — 
‘While sensible of the high honour - which; the 
-Goyernment.have: done.me, at your: suggestion, 
in,electing me. as ithe , first . Pro-Chance 
the Benares..Hindy. Unive deepl 
-thatymy valued:feiend and brother,’ f 
‘Maharaja of, Mysore,i.is.n 
‘oun ae i 


‘know, , the , One Unbroken. Gon: 
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Spence, ‘T’sand “You? and ‘He’; .“ Shall 


“I say,” che thought, | that-b.am:‘ 1? and. ‘you 
‘are * You??, But'that would-be no answér;; He ‘ 


too would repeats: “Yes, Lam I-and you is Yous” 
‘But J would mean! Him i in: his, mouth, ;and? AZ. 
inymine; and so would the same word. Youdn 
different mouths, and, behold 1, all- these, differ- 
ent.1’s and You's,and-He’s. and, Him’s), are 
Present now:in’.my mind, since’. cea 
of. them. all,-and so would they, be; in: this,.toa.! 
Surely, ‘then. the Self-Same, Consciousness ithat 
‘made the ‘I. did» also make’. the}: “You}.and 
the “He *,each.-as “a. mere’)‘ feel”, walittle 
whirl, a: vortex-point within. Itself and; inityéry. 
truth-and-essence. §I ?}.is ‘our | and ‘You’. yas 
SD’, and -both are ‘He? and-He. is. both again”. 
coThe veil fell from his eyés.), Ténderly! and 
seer and most shame-facedly vherlifted his 
uncle, and: wiped the:consecrateddust from off 
his limbsiwithshis‘own:upper cloth, and #trea- 
‘sured: it ;upon ‘his ‘head, and fellupomhis knees — 
before the Teachers.“ I: know :thee now? 
own beloved uncle and Preceptor. Rbhy 
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has raged round the question whether a deno- 
-minational’ or sectarian University would or 
-would not be beneficial to the cause of Indian 
‘education. ‘There'are not a few who sincerely 
hold that a University of the character of the 
Benares University is of doubtful advantage. 
While fully comprehending their point of view, 
I need hardly tell you that I myself have no 
such apprehensions. In the main the character 
‘and results of any movement depend upon the 
spirit “that ‘animates the workers ; ‘the’ question 
is whether the spirit is one of competition or of 
«co-operation. The’ teachings ofthe latter half 
‘of the'1gth century, unhappily not corrected 
by ‘the teaching ‘of religion, engendered ‘an 
unhealthy spirit of competition resulting ‘in. the 
rivalry-and a desire for domination, ‘the result 
of which we ‘see 'to-day insthe ‘hideous and 
‘Wevastating war that-is convulsing entire conti- 
snents. Let us hope that.the issue of this war 
will be to exorcise for:ever the.ugly. spectres of 
competition, rivalry and’ domination, 


~ Gentlemen, I am sure that it is not the 
‘spirit of competition that is the motive force of 
your undertaking. Your watchword in co- 
‘operation, so I have no fear that our University 


will confer anything but momed soos upon 
the country. 


xn 8 


Dated 


I am Specially pleased to note that one of - 
‘your cardinal ‘principles’is to train and bring. up” 
the alumni of the University in religion. For 
‘all true Religion is based on the belief in the one 
Supreme Being, the Almighty God; And thees-’ 
senceiof all morality; founded upon such a faith, 
is charity and goodwill towards all: ‘This. is 

the spirit :of co-operation -in its highest form. 
(There are. some ipeople, I am fully aware,» who 
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doubt whether the teaching of faith, side: by side 
with ‘science, can be productive of good results. 
This assumes that if religion and science are not 
antagonistic, they are at least incompatible... But 
happily signs are not wanting that the attitude 


- of science towards religion is undergoing a great 


change : I think this was inevitable. All science 
teaches that many things which seem uncon- 
nected and isolated have some common principle 
running through them all, and that particular 
A 


day may come, and with the blessing of God it 


laws are comprised in more general laws. 


will come, when the Supreme Law, permeating 
all and enveloping all, will stand revealed to the 
intellect of man. When that happy consumma- 
tion arrives man will 4zow what he now believes, 
what the intellect is striving’to discover and will 
go on struggling to pursue till it reaches that 
goal: which to ‘faith was vouchsafed long ago. 
The mists are giving place to light ; dim it may 
.be—but the coming dawn..is. breaking..on the 
horizon and:the future’ gives promise of the hope 
that religion and science will work together. for 
the ultimate salvation of humanity. 
To turn to your Charter, I notice with 
genuine pleasure that the purposes for which the 
University has been incorporated are truly com- 
prehensive, and to me it isa peculiar satisfaction 
that agricultural and industrial education find 
among them-a prominent place. I hope thatan 
early opportunity will be‘found to establish chairs 
for the scientific teaching of those subjects. - 


Gentlemen, for a long: time to come,” agri- 


‘culture must be the main’ industry” of our coun- 


try. The ‘chief: source of ‘prosperity ‘in any 


‘measurable. future will be thé’scientific develop- 


ment~of the products of ‘the land. If we can 
improve the output of land in: quantity:as well 


\ 
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as in quality we shall help to enrich the country 
proportionately. - But we should-not lose: sight 
of the’ fact that eighty per cent. of our manu- 
factured requirements are supplied from outside. 
It ‘does ‘not ‘speak well for our economics that 
much of our raw products is exported and again 
re-imported: in manufactured shape” for ~ our 


consumption. Surely this is an’ undesirable 
state of things which! we should exert*ourselves 
to end. ‘This world-wide war gave us a” great 
opportunity: unfortunately we have’ failed’ to 
take it. We. lack the - knowledge ‘and orga- 
nization essential to successful industry. These 
are the’ defects from which we suffer, and: I am 
confident that the» University.‘ will ‘be ‘able to 
devise means‘ to’ remove them and to give‘a 
sure impulse to;that era of well-being: for ® our 


country which» we so ardently desire. 


There. is One. subject which is uppermost in 
my mind and which I cannot tog. strongly. im- 
press upon the Promoters of .the University 
movement. ‘Pray. do not misunderstand me: 
Not fora. moment do I: mean to imply..that 
the authorities of this University are not alive 
The point. I 
refer to is that. the young men, who are going 


to the importance of the point. 


to receive their’ training at this University, i in in- 
creasing numbers every year, should be inspired, 
by a strong sense of fellow-feeling, for. members: 
of all the other communities, and especially ° for. 
the great sister community, of the Mahomedans.. 
Let them feel . that they are’ Indjans’ first and: 
anything. else afterwards. . Believe. me’ that. 
most of our troubles and difficulties” result from” 
the lack of -unity, .and_ organization. s Let “us 
realise that - we:: all live i im one country, divided 
by no insuperable-barriers but on the contrary 


. 
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by’ nothing more than unsubstantial boundaries 
admitting of easy intercourse, so’ that «what 
affects the one must affect the others. ‘Fhe 
true-salvation of the country ‘lies in the well- 
being and progress of all its’Component parts. 
Any one who is short-sighted enough to suppose 
that it is a good thing “for one community to 
steal’a march on: another can only’ ‘be “infected 


by that unhealthy spirit of competition to which 
[have already. referred. 


Gentlemen, the Handa religion is one of 
the most tolerant in the world. “By, refusing 
to make converts it has proclaimed to the world 
the principle of live and let live. It ‘is the 
Negation of aggression. From ‘toleration to 
active friendship there is but one step, a and while 
we have adhered firmly to our own great and 
ancient faith, we have always | shown respect 
for other faiths. It is your self-respecting man 
who has the greatest regard for others, 


Gentlemen, . the, existing nieces ‘in 
India have been, modelled on.the University of 
London. Their function ‘has. been. merely to 
prescribe courses. of study, hold «examinations 
and confer.degrees..' In the speculiar condition; 
of the country andi of the timelit seems -to me 
that that .was bound: to-happen.. The educa~ 
tion, of, a-vast {continent like India‘on western, 
lines, was the question before the ;Government, 
of the day,.In stheir: generous’ zeal to uplift 
and to bring us,all 1 into line . socially, economi- 
cally and politically, with Europe,, the Baiti 3 
Government desired to give. dailies che refit 
of western education. — ; 
of our Break: Bela ang Gi 
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rance. or.jclouded ‘by prejudice, that. for cen- 
turies past we have not only been aot pro- 
gressing -but .retrogréssing., For in nature 
there is: no such thing as standing: still.:.w 
must: either go.forward or. go backward. ~The 
people of the. West took, up the thread of 
progress where our, ancestors Had left, it and 
made},.,enormous strides ;, towards... discovering 
They -have built ,up.a 
great store-house of knowledge, the key. :of 


the laws..of nature, 


which is one of the principal Western languages. 
When the question of educating India @ arose, 
the ‘problem was | whether the medium. of im- 
parting . education. should be English or ~ the 
Indian languages. All that i is a matter of history 
and I’need not . dilate upon ‘it. Happily and 
wisely the decision was in favour of English. 
Those who ‘can ‘reflect a little and penetrate 
below the surface will: have no difficulty in re- 
alising” ‘and aj preciating ‘the true aims of the 
British people i in governing India. It passes my, 
comprehension’ how’ ‘any person, -with’a right to 
be heard; ‘can’ say that the policy of the British 
Govertiniént? is’ to’ divide and rule, and to.keep 
Indiarin’a’state of perpetual dependence.:History, 
abounds'in cases: where:the desire of a:dominant 
_ Glass has been to keep: the others in'‘a state of 
pepetuab:‘tatelape ;: the: measures they adopted! 
_ Were not directed “towards ‘restricting: wealth’ 
Gripower but to: enslaving theintellect:” “The 
S ‘obvious.> It isisthe emancipation of 
intellect; that-is the « basis. of every other 
Fe RE ) *s0cial; economical and 
political. Therefore -I ‘say plainly, let us)’ ‘people 
of ‘India; be-sincerely grateful’ ‘to the’ people* of 
England ‘for having’ placed!withini our reach ‘the _ 
untold ‘blessings of “Western Sciencevand: Viteras 
tures: — herself 
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that she should .be, firmly’ loyal to Britain and. 
that the’ bonds of. union between. them should, 
draw them more.closely and firmly together, 
Gentlemen, it .would., be..idle.,to.deny.. the 
great’ good that the; existing Universities-have 
done in India. - Inspite of apparent and. irevi-; 
table defects they: have .rendered, great. service 
to the country. -It has, however, been-recog-, 
nised that, education. properly..so called, does 
not consist merely in book-learning’; and-the 
time has come when India. needs something more; 
The-deyelopment of the intellect and the, builds 
ing up of character must proceed. hand; in:hand; 
and at a time of the student's life;-when: he-is 
most ‘:susceptible, to; influences.,, It is :.notithe. 
Memorising of text-books;:but:;the contact of 
mind. with -mind. that. develops: the critical 
faculty and. the power! of independent thought 
which is the essence of true education. We 
who°know’ the ’ methods ‘of existing © Indian 
colleges “cannot’ help ‘contrasting them * with 
those’ ‘of the’ great Universities ‘of ‘the - West: 
Most /of the Proféssors in’ ‘Oxford and’ ‘Cam= 
bridge’are:men whose books are’ standard ‘Works, 
The: Indian teacher is “usually: a dogmatic® pre= 
ceptor whose words‘are 0 be’takeri‘as oracular’; 
whereas ‘an Oxford'or Cambridge Professor ‘Tee? 
turing .on’ the subject’ of which’ he is’4 Tecop- 
nised; master, does ‘not arrogate ‘to himself’ “any 
supernatural ‘authority, “but in imparting “infors 
mation is ‘merely a guide ‘and helper; a fellow< 
searcher after’ truth ‘with his Students: » Besides 
the: life of the students and’ the’ Professors is hot 


“sentirely™ separate outside’ the: lecture:room® - 


Phey live: invclose association within’ the quadi 
> Fangles! of colleges's°and'so'gentle: but effective 
influerice« is: exerted: upon’ the ‘life; mannersand 
thoughts ofthe students, hus. they -getothgt 


: 
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polish and tone which distinguish the English 


University man. Gentlemen, in all this there 
is surely nothing foreign to our traditions or 
our notions of the relation that should. subsist 
between the teacher and the taught. We have 
regarded that relation akin to that of father 
and son, and.in the old seminaries of learning 
preceptors and their pupils lived together in the 
closest. of ties and the Che/as not only benefited 
by the teaching of their Gurus - but ‘absorbed 
much of their character .and. manners by the 
slow yet sure process of «close and intimate asso- 
ciation. : 
_ India is no longer isolated, nor a closed.book 
to the rest of the world. She has to take her 
place among. the: civilized and~ progressive 
countries of the Earth, .Signs-are not wanting 
that as time goes on, with the blessing. of Gad, 
there_will come greater, and closer union 
between Indians ‘and Englishmen not only 
politically but commercially and, I ‘trust and 
believe, also. socially. .In social 
manners count for a great deal, and. I ‘trust the 
men who. will. be turned.out by this University 
will be not only clever but so well mannered 
and so. particular, as to. personal habits as to be 
a delight and ornament to, any society. 

_If I may venture upon a word of ‘advice, 
ce is that quality should -not,:be’ sacrificed to 
quantity, so: that :the :degrees of the Benares 


‘ intercourse 


. University, 3 in the fulness of:time, will become 


the hall-mark of all that is best i invman. May 
the students who pass out of its’ portals be 


God-fearing and God-loving andconsequent= ~ 
_ly.imbued_with love: ofetheir fellow beings ; true 

fo the Government, :» inspired: by>wreasoned — 
arte 
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loyalty—loyalty which is founded upon the 
assured conviction that the connection of India 
with England is Providential and that in 
strengthening the bonds of that connection 
lies the true salvation of India ; seeking. their 
_own good in the general good of the country, ; 

‘and bearing . the torch of virtue and knowledge 
wherever they go. . We’ want men of construc- 
tive genius who will build up. the edifice of 
India’s moral and material well- rbeing. 3. 


‘Gentlemen, we have not all been endowed 
alike, but whatever has been dealt “out to us, 
let us use to the best advantage in ‘promoting 
the general well-being. Believe'me, the highest 
wisdom consists in the highest goodness, 

Character, industry, integtity—these are 
the cards to win the game of life “These will 
‘provertrumps every time before’ the’ gatne is 
ended. We cannot escape from our ° shafe 
in the.game ; we cannot be mere:on-lookers. 
For good or evil we are’ all -here; to play the. 
game. How shall we'do it? Shall we,.if'we 
think/our hand a poor one, throw. down .our 
ee no éfforbttowgine eS ely 
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“One of Keats’: lends was” the painter 
“Haydon, whto'tecords in ‘his autobiography” the 
intoxicating ‘effect! produced ‘on him by his first 
isightof Greek’ sculpturé.°" Endymion and ‘Hy- 
opivion Smmaké'*it certain that® Keats! shared his 
-fiiend’s enthusiasm! “ In’ Endymion; Keats’ seems 
‘always tovhave‘had a succession'of pictures “and 
sculptures:before:his mind’s ‘eye,/and© ‘his’ poetry 
jseems,to be, the interpretation of, the, impression 
Ae receives. ; i;dthe,, opening,.of , Aypexion—and 
-also, some of his; other. poems, such as; the Ode.te 
1G, Nightingav,. and. the; Eve\of St, Agnesmis like 
the description of a,state § with the, repose, and 
stillness of Greek sculpture: which is notia;dead 
ystillness-but n Motion. instantaneously, arrested.’ 
ai odtis inthe, Bue ofnSt. Agnes -thatiwe:<see 
Keats’ satiinity, tos Chatterton,.>the/ marvellous 
-boyepaet;owho;: aftero:producing: a: number ‘of 


_-#Panuscripts poenis, ‘ibaladss and:-recofds> inihis 


 Seenb;pertthed in:his pride dt:the age lof cight- 
_ eb, tavwhosécmemoryche:had alteady sdeditated 


is ‘Endymione HeswmascKeats} cmostsevident ‘pre- 


usor inithe, Romanticism’ of richly/decorated 
sbarratiye such, 95> that.cof USte:denes,- fall: of 

A ald+world,, hues? ofbut.without: ; any: mystic 
touch, as, Coleridge v jin;the. Romanticism of 
weird. suggestion, onthe swhole {sasforeign »t3 


Bim, y,but of .whichzhe shows.so,icorisurhinate 
"mastery in the,La,Belle sans Méftivens zhrar 


Ae The, Spenserian, Stanza, substituted ..for «the 
gctave..of Tipbelia, 7s, igckeeping with dts fuller 
pone aso, himself r4rely-equals 
LA Sifrigy, thatiof stanza 293 

“As though a rose should shut eae 
again,” or in felicity at one 
unforeseen, 





" oes they were ae not hg 4 
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His’ letters ‘of 1818 show ‘that’ His” ‘hithérty 3 


‘absorbing’ passion’ for’ beaitty" was’ beginning’! to 


so the rivalry’ of ‘the desire to” think’ and’® 'to 
* Tsabella was ‘hardly’ completed when: he 


atk with’ his” friehd C/A) ‘Browne! a 
swalkinp tour in Seotlandito gait more experience, 
‘rub- off’ moré prejudice, i inure ‘himself to“ hatd- 
“ship,” ‘ideritify: finer ‘scenes“and “to: strengthen 
efurther ‘his passion‘ for ‘poetry. The tour! “pro- 
- duced! ‘little: poetry of :worth’ and ‘its hatdships 


told fatally upon his health. But this fitst*@<e 
-perience’ of mourtain‘grandear left<its'trate in 
the>:poems:which he ‘wrote? after'his Yeturti, 
Hyperion: was'sthe> fulfilment! ‘of :,the‘-wishvex- 
‘pressed’ insithe® preface of: Oe to‘*totich 
.once more"the mythology of Greéce?!:’ *# tilt 
In Milton ‘he: founda poet of’ alas 
‘interest’ His’ delight in%:Paradiie' : Last grew 
daily):and the’ sought*'to» emulate its‘ élassical 
Severity’ «i Inithe’ theme -of “Paradise® Lost)? to, 
she found ‘something: akin2to his Own’: a “Cosmic 
struggle of the powers!of Héaven the triutiph | 
and: fall: of :Godslike*beifigs.» ‘But Keats? my- 
thology involved'a) quite different: ordéx of ideas, 
Hyperion temainsisone’ of2the° few: ‘suipreme ' 
friumphscin'the modern © Bocty of ancient myth. 
But SMiltonictinversions?were- ivépughant: to 
his:peffectly ‘English:senseiof istyle.o=  (insiy 
eoroHe) is wonemiamonpon hiss" contemporaiies, 3 
bréught about; felt, zexpressed tand:shanded 2en 4 
the exactichangeowrought:in Hnglish:poetry aby. 4 
thesigreatoaRomanticvomovements Coleridge) 
Wrordsworth, Scbtt and!evern Southey, tod some z 
éxtentjsrwere theauthors,iofiithis,;obut sbeing s 
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fashioned: the thing:*:to;suchvani-extent’ ‘that it 
became his.own.!:"He-felt it ‘all:“and» expressed 
what of it-heihad, time and:strength ‘to ‘express 
and left ‘the rest to. his! 
guided iand::furthered by his own 


successors; helped, 
example. 
Keats, inrshort,: is: the’ father of:every, English 
poet born ‘within; the ‘last andspreseént! centuries : 
{He begat - Tennyson; ,and-Tennyson,,.begat’ all 
the,rest.’7 Micka canteen) ‘ai baat 
. ‘His Endymion; sahickt was. -wWritten, in this 
entice has, been -criticised ;by::many.’a man‘ of 
letters, >but, Keats. was, :always);an sadmirable 
critic of hisi-own worksi«( he’ judged thespoem 
correctly: enough’:Jlater;:‘fexcept:\that he ¢was 
toovharsh:tonit.’ oIt<is ods delightfuli::spoem}: to 
this eday and:we ‘think that it ':is\ quite’ just 
to callit;:\as-it-has! peer called, fnot Iieeky but 
Elizabethan Romantic.’ oysugnsl zilenth to 
His -Ode on:.a Cea Ue ayhicn contains 
so) wonderful a-description of the immortal 
life of the past, arrested in a moment of 
fullest activity and Breseived for ever by art, 
and La Belle Sans Mertiate held in the ay 
esteem. 


be an exquisite Rocks but a captain and leader 
90 2h 41WOD Jo2 yiuaisns a 


21193 
ater tere of the ipo 
clisiobienos olf ii ab 
present generation owes aes eer 
to smo avalis @ 
te ‘Keats. 


1 the’ fragment of Hyp erion, ‘which “sg 

rally “acknowledge fas his vag Neat al a has 
Been ‘he sibject sha gat aie. eu in, 
the ae fee “de eset ib es this em 
il be> Dall OFA By the > fit oe 
lth 30% igh Selfey” 
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These two prove him not merely: to. 
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the» pens ofoByron:and:Shelleysbecause he « twas? 
generally: despised! ‘by thes former “ard: pitied? 


by the.:latter... The subject.ofi Hyperion is’ the! 


dethroning’ of the’ ancierit: Gods, 4 pratid and’ 
sombre ‘theinie,”?*the: réHectidn® of which) 1g 
found \in'the ‘Prometheus Unboutid!of ‘Shelley. 
:9'Dhe -beauty7of his! lyelesiis9 ‘abovetevery 
thing else. ‘s\His ‘Ode toa aN Ee that’ té 
Autininy *the loveliest’ embodinieat 2°of ©*the 
season*/of\mists’ and “mellow “fruitfaliess!, des 
serve special mention’ “IHese:pcemis aré/above 
criticism, ‘and Cannot “be read’ but with'aigendle 
rapture ‘ and: supreme: satisfaction?! of "ear and 
MindJnovigt gosibe: jeom 903°; wT wae 

(Theiletters'to ‘Fanny *Brawne’ have allithe 
makings ‘of atragic’poem in’(théem, “He ‘was 
a friend | of “Leigh *Huht’s‘/and (stayeds with 
him at Hampstead>2where' “he)iwis<influended 
by his friend inthis Witerarypursuits.3 Criti-- 





cisms offered byaShelley:: and>Byronvadded 1 


the bitterness caused by the~ attacks of the 
Quarterly, the Blackwoad’s Magazine and 


a ews” hastened his 
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ward’, as it has been called by some, for a student 
of Dryden and pupil of Leigh Hunt, is not below 
the standard of great poets. The eve of St. Agnes 
is a perfect and unsurpassable study in ‘fine colour 
and clear melody.” It is needless to repeat 
again that the triumph of Hyperion is nearly as 
complete as the so-called failure of Endymion: 
a “sign of sure and strong original genius is 
found the rein. Here he is no less a genius 
than Milton and Shakespeare. Otho the Great is 
equal to the tragedy of Romeo and Juliet. The 
highest praise we must bestow on his unequalled 
and unrivalled Ode to Autumn and Ode on a 
Grecian Urn ; the most radiant, fervent and 
musical is his Ode to a Nightingale, most pic- 
toral and the most tender in its ardour of 
passinate fancy is his Ode to Psyche. 
is full of exquisite exuberance: 


His Fancy 


. Eyer let the Fancy roam, 
| Pleasure ‘never is-at home : 
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At a touch sweet pleasure melteth, 
Like to bubbles when rain pelteth ; 
Then let winged Fancy wander 
Through the thought still spread 
beyond her ; 
Open wide the mind’s cage-door, 
She’ll dart forth, and cloudward soar. 
The subtlest in sweetness of thought and 
feeling is the Ode on Melancholy. 
less force and the profound subtlety of his deep 
and cunning instinct for the absolute expression 
of absolute natural beauty have a right to rank 
him for ever beside Coleridge and Shelley.” 
‘Such, in short, is the greatness of the poet, 
and to our thinking the above mentioned pieces 
of his poetical works should form an index to 
the mind of every earnest and thoughtful student 
of English language and literature. 
SWAMINATH SINGH. 
(IV. Year Class; GC. H. GC.) 


THE ROMANTIC REVIVAL 
(Continued Ped: 224.) 


Incidentally we may learn another lesson 
here. _ This alternate favouring of Romanti- 
cism first and then of Classicism, if observed 
deeply, shows something tegarding the Laws of 
Art in general, The human mind has a large 
number of characteristics and Romanticism or 
Classicism means looking at the Universe from 
the front or the back ; but as we know from 
the familiar story of the silver-and-gold-shield, 
the whole truth must comprehend both the sides, 
Hence it is that in the work of the greatest 

poets, it is very difficult to find out to which 
side they distinctly belong ; ; and even if icy 


are generally set down as being of the. one or 
the other side, it is often found that they partake 
of the characteristics of the other in no small 
degree. And a little consideration will show 
that it must be so. I believe one of the best 


definitions of art is that which says that it 


combines in itself’ ever irreconcilable elements; 3 
opposite tendencies are found there and it is 


only the magic power of the master-mind that - 


holds them in due subordination, Once that 
central _power ‘of the genius is weakened, we see 
the discordant elements breaking loose and , the 


Performance becomes a EYEE of. the. whole 


“The fault- 





THE ROMANTIC REVIVAL: 


thing. This generally’ happens with the 
imitators of a great artist or a great poet ; and, 
as time: passes on, it. grows worse and worse 
till at last the form alone remains : the spirit is 
all fled: Then, we get a reaction in favour of 
the opposite (or at. least apparently: opposite) 


*school, and for some time we get genuine works 


of merit ;. but again the same process of growth 
and gradual decay is found here and when the 
crucial moment arrives, we see that all of a 
sudden the public taste veers round to its former 
position. 

Now turning our attention to the particular 
writers of the age under consideration, ‘let us 
see how’ this general spirit of Romanticism 
manifests itself'in each of them. Even before 
this may be noted how the Transitional poets 
led on to the coming of this spirit, thus forming 
a link between two different schools. Chief 
among them may be mentioned Gray and Col- 
lins,, Thomson and Cowper, Though in the 
matter of style and diction, Gray is wholly of 
the 18th century spirit, yet his elevated ideas 
as regards human nature, even in its lowest forms, 
show him as holding out.a willing hand for the 
future generations.. Next is Thomson who in 
his Seasons’ has shown his intense delight in all 
the aspects—grave or gay, scowling or smiling— 
of Nature and has not made this a mere back- 
ground for the ‘portrayal of men. It declares 
his pleasure in Nature for her-own sake as may 
be seen from the faithful descriptions he gives 
of Spring and Autumn, Summer and Winter, 
thus making plain to the reader that they are 
all his own, being neither borrowed, nor merely 
conventional. William Cowper Carries” the 
same aistep further and:introduces also the other 
element of the stamp:of personality : his works 


_ as his hero for one blot in his otherwise 
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have a very close relation to his life and this is 
borne out by the fact that he is one of the best 
of English letter-writers. Such poems as the 
Address to his mother’s Picture have an ine’ 
tensely personal note and such stanzas as are 
found in The cast-away have a direct appeal 
to our feelings that is quite foreign to the school 
of Pope. In_ prosodical form, the Heroic 
couplet is gradually being left out and other 
forms are gaining in importance: all these 
being the hopeful signs of a new era of full- 
blown Romanticism. 


In this era itself, the most important poets 
are Wordsworth and Coleridge, Keats and 
Shelley, Scott and Byron. The work of Words- 
worth is ever famous for the large place that 
Nature occupies in it ; but besides this, it may’ 
be noted that in him is poetry ‘most rear ‘to 
philosophy ; as much in earnest asa prophet, his 
account: of the purpose’ of all poetry—much 
more so of his—is really inspiring: “To console 
the afflicted ; to add sunshine to day-light by 


. making the happy happier ; to teach the young 


and the gracious of every age to see, ta think, 
and feel ; and therefore to become more actively 
and securely virtuous”—this is the goal which’ 
he steadily had in bis mind and to achieve which 
he wrought incessantly throughout his long life 3 
and who will say that he did not succeed in his 
quest, at least partially ? Even this is not 
strange, for it is still a problem whether poetr 
and philosophy can be united into a harmo. 
whole. To him, however, an immor. 
nay even a, non-moral action, should tio! 
commemorated in-poetry, as'is very w h- 
denced by the fact that he never regarded Neon 
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ridge, fresher: light«:may .be thrown on his 
work ; ‘in the,.Lyrica? Ballads. their programme 
—=so to.say——was that Wordsworth ‘should throw 
the; glamour, of Romance over commonplace 
ideas and objects, and present them to:his readers 
as, something worthy.of our deepest attention’; 
the part. of Coleridge was'to reduce things:super-- 
natural jand,imysterious to-every-day occurrences, 
and\-by discoyering:the human element in’-them 
to make| them easily understood and appreciated: 
hy his readers. . ‘Theirichief instrument’in these 
processes is the same imagination: working in 
different ways and therefore capable. of produc- 
ing results: -which, apparently seem the opposite 
of sone another... ‘They were, almost the first to 
discover this modifying or transforming. power of 


Or . 


the imagination and ;this. is perhaps their most 
important.contribution to Philosophy..+ :. 

4 Accepting, in,the main, this theory: ofthe 
Imagination, Keats and Shelley began.to turn it 
to slightly different purposes... Being controlled 
not so. ‘much by the; laws of Naturesas’by: the 
principle of Beauty—Beauty which obliterates 
all other. considerations—they cared more for the 
melody,.and rhythm. of. the, yerse’ than anything 
else. ., Mingled, as it often’ is,.with a slight note 
of mystery. we, have |to;-confess that *‘ in-none 
else. is the poetry, so, pure, -so,smere’a: harmony, 
and sorindependent jofsubject:’. There: is‘a 
haunting: suggestiveness, about; it-awhich defies 
analysis.and, which, gains »by’ hits: very. indefinite- 
ness.,.-Lhe Ode. tothe Skylark, ot-any’ of the 
shorter poems ,of Keats.-will Amore than justify 
these remarks; and it is smainly- this: richness) of 
associated ideas and, this-.exquisite .melody” of 
form. gnd.phrase that has; made. it .so universal 

in,its appeal, voir td at gold ano mol orod zid 25 


., purning now, to. our third.group, their main 


wu 





characteristic is a’fond dwelling: over ithe history 
of their ’«land’sduring the middle sages’ and:a 
desire:to celebrate it inverse and: prose 5” care- 
fully suppressing: in’ their) narratives Re 
may seem monstrous .to ,modern :feelings,:they 
were bent ori;:portraying:-the chief institutions 
of: the Middle Ages-and:the immense igood: that. 
was an outcome of, ity-and though: :‘they::were 
forced. in some cases to, exceed the:strict licenses 
allowed.to a. historical .novelist : (or poet), yet» 
understanding |. the simple feelings ‘and;emotions 
of the human heart which are for ever. : the; 


same, ;they have given) us a series; , of; living, 
breathing figures, and asia group they adequate- 
ly, represent’ the, ‘historical interest” which:is so 
potent a-factor in; all! Romanticism: 

_ As in poetry, so -is: the. case>.in .the:, other: 
fields.of Literature. -In prose, for» instance,::we: 
have_got.the vigorous style: of :De-Quincey ‘that 
moves ‘the ‘student*<to! his ‘very’ ‘heart-strings$ 
and we haye the noble simplicity of Landor—' 
though) here iit’ is:the result’ ofithe:! highest’ ‘art: 
which ‘conceals art-—-which;:* with “<a classical! 
tingeviinsits restrained vigour, "‘is* ‘still’ truly: 
dramatic and vivid'in the shorter’ pieces’ of his 
Imaginary: conversations’. showing :-therein’ “his: 
Intense ; delight iin ‘li 


fe when “enjoyed in’ 
Moderation. -- SIA aE oesinscdTs sa 


~) Theisame: principle is evidently:at work’ in 
the:Sphierejof criticisin js andicwith's Lamb ‘and 
Hazlitt asiits pioneers, sit has’:.ceased>» to-judge 
merely-according.to: the :writter::rules™ af: oAriss 
fotle, ot/ Horace;>but: placing -hiniself‘in =the: posi- 
Gon of the:author! and sin sympathyo'with athis 
abjectshas tried to,judge.how :far:he hasachieved 
his, Goalsr::As anresult ofthis alone, weshave the 
large, amount, of-appreciatory criticism -whichiis 


so delightful: aiafeature? inothis; periods; } appre 
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sciatory, taking the:work‘as a whole'and seeing 
whether. it, has, not bettered smankind:some | way 
or., other..., Lamb’s 
“Webster (ending with the ever- -memorable sen- 
tence ‘this a Webster alone can do’ ), or De 
“‘Quincey’s unique interpretation of the knocking 
of the ‘gate “in /Macbeth}“or Hazlitt’s brilliant 
description ‘of Milton’s Sean snot /to’ mention 
_Coleridge’s Classic Lectures ,on. Shakespeare— 
these are some. of the best productions that 
English criticism can ever have. 
Owing ‘also to this revival of vernal delight 
in life is'thé increased attention ‘paid to all ‘art 


-as intrinsically elevating man’s life ; and-though 


perhaps. the results-are not so-visible :here -as‘in 
the other fields,, yet. the appearance..of ,Ruskin 


“and the pre- -Raphaelite. movement, in the latter 


‘half of the nineteenth century, may be regarded 


thirteen- line-criticism.;on ’ 


as having its true source in dts Revival’ a 
Romance: 

The-age of Waco then’ is the ‘highest 
exponent of Romance, which! manifests itselfiin 
‘an, immense display. Of imaginativel. sensibilitysih 

Poetic inspiration from ,the . glory : of. lake and 
‘mountain, the grace of childhood, ;the dignity 
of the untaught peasant, the wonder of, fairy 
Tand and the mystery. of the. Gothic aisle, 
Strange ways of escape are these from the dead 
weight of mere routine, but none the less real ; 
and they have a subtle Pasian for usin that 
in ‘apparently detaching us from the” common 
world: we see around us; it takes“ us to a higher 
world.which is free from the limitations of time 
and space but is ever true tothe deepest preci 
ples of Human Life at.its best,.’ “ 


oN.-R Kane Rac’ 
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The Positive Sciences the of ;Ancient Hindus, by 
aoe Brajendranath Seal. ( London :, Longmans, 
*Green and Co,, 1915) Price 12s. 6d. i areas 


' The well-known English Scientific’ Journal WG-— 


ture, reviewing jthis, book ; 7in)sits sissue:of. ue 27, 
aes Says: : 

wk characteri ene tenes of ‘iey ‘present-day 
ni taiaiy activity © ofthe philosophically minded men 
of science in India is seen in the commentaries they 


are publishing from.time , to.time on tlieir ancient . 
systems of scientific doctrine, partly, no doubt; with 


the object of enlightening Western nations concern- 


ing the existence in these systems of certain root- 
- ideas ‘which ‘axe usually held:by/us:to bet ‘the: ‘product 


of, Western, thought-alone. “The ‘moré.’ dur know. 
‘ledge, grows the more certainly: will it! bd'seon ‘that 


-Mmany, of these ‘fundamental: concepts -aré «common 
-tojall-systems-of philosophy; :and ‘that, inthe absence 
Of, an, slacchrate; :chronoldgy,i it becomes: Ancreasingly 


difficult to; determine’! where \.or~ with whom their 
germs: originated. [ti is\ possible; !of:course; ‘that 
Some; of these. fundamental. ideas wereindependently 
conceived, but it is:equally‘probable:that they. may 
hayerhad a common oxginorshavé beemc radiated 
from: a,;common,{ squree,: In‘isuéhia casa ) there 11 
ground for the supposition that-this?cominon: sontéa 
was India, But in reality it is impossible to say with 


aepaned edt y? gailsiy! 





win? ods ta  anhaniz daluD avbash vd botaind 


any approach to accuracy: how Hastern’ knowledge 
travelled in the far-off times t6 which.we are, iirefer- 
ring. We.can only: surmise that these. ancient philo- 
sopiics found their way along trade routes through 
Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, to the’ Greeks. and 
Tigyptians, and thence along» the’!Mediterranean 
littoral into Spain and, western Buropey...cndianse 

“ The book under review consists of a series of 
monographs on the positive "sciences 6 Of “the ancient 
-Hindusts.........: Soave a aionile Seen 
_ {The chapter on mechanics deals with ancene 
Hinda ideas of the analysis of motion ; of motion 
considered in. relation to its causes ; of motion not 


“Which! the’ ‘amedhanical 














y. : site ogni - 
that! the” Nae ‘basis of “audible 
sound,” and” tha “propa ation Was to’ Beles 
ceiv don the’ ‘analogy of wave Sin water! .. 

he: wonderful “plat tlie ! ‘of India: 
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tempts at the classification of animals based. upon 
MOE Of OTIGIN.....ccceerereeecerserrseeeees seen 
Space precludes any attempt to give any oc 
cription of ancient Hindu ideas concerning physio- 
logy and biology. Naturally, the phenomena of 
metabolism, of the circulatory system, and of the 
vascular and nervous system ; of the seat of con- 
sciousness ; of foetal development ; sex ; heredity, 
received attention, and were the subject of specu- 
lation, often based upon acute and accurate obser- 
vation, always interesting, and frequently highly 
suggestive. But enough has been stated to show 
that Dr, Brajendranath Seal has given us a most 
valuable contribution to the history of science by 
means of a work which must have involved, a vast 
amount of study and research into a literature which 
is practically inaccessible to European students of 
physical science.” Ed. 
My. twenty-one years in the Fiji Island in 
Hindi, by Pt. Tota Ram Sanadhya. Published by 
Bharati Bhawan, Ferozabad, District Agra. 
Price As. 6, 
The author of this book, Pt. Tota Ram 
Sanadhya, went to Fijias an indentured labourer 
and had to pass twenty-one years of his life 


Statement showing the amount of donation received by the Hindu Univer 
last publication. ° 
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there, as the title indicates. He has drawn a 
vivid picture of the innumerable heart-rending 


' sufferings to which the labourer is subjected from 


the moment he falls into the hands of the re- 
cruiter till he returns to the place of his birth. 
The system of Indentured Labour is so bad that 
the very best supervision cannot eliminate cruelty 
and injustice from-it. In support of his con- 
tentions Pt. Tota Ram-has given copious quota- 
tions from the writings and utterances of two 
Christian Missionaries, Miss. H. Dundley, an 
Australian Methodist, and Mr. J. W. Burtin, the 
translation of whose work Fiji of to-day ‘is 
contemplated by the author. We strongly re- 
commend the perusal of this book to every edu- 
cated person. 
I. D. T. 

Shakespeare's Othello in’ Hindi by Pandit 
Govinda Prasad Ghindial, B. A.—we regret 
we forgot to mention, while reviewing. this 
book last month that it is priced at Annas 8, 
and is published by Vishvanath’ Sharma, 
Lakshmi Narayan Press, Moradabad. 
Ed. 
sity Society since the ' ° « 
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IN THE CROWS NEST © 3 


‘fy HRI P. B. Adhikari,-M. A;, 
_ Professor of Philosophy, who 
had been officiating as Princi- 
pal of the C. H.C. for the 
last three years at the wish of 
the Managing Committee, 
though’ somewhat Against his own natural in- 
clinations which ate largely’ scholarly, installed 
Shri P. Seshadri, M. A., in the chair of office, 
on the ist of September, 1916, and obtained 
the relief which his health had needed for some 
time. A philosopher seldom likes the distractions 
of administrative work ; his tendency i is to ‘study 
and interpret, rather hen make history; ; though, 

when he is not utterly averse to: administrative 





work” and can” force his mind to take it by “he 


is not seldom able to cope with it even’ more 





“OCTOBER 4st 1916, 


HIOD’ 


This young, yet very old, Abode of Wisdom 
With hands uplifted Pray eth ‘unto ye 


“Beloved offspring of my body of mind ! 
Keep my face bright with ever brighter ‘deeds - 


“That will win honor for the Motherland 
And cloud it not with any acts of shame 


Unworthy of the Ancient Aryan Race ! 








ee See 


successfully than the man who has more of the 
rajasa quality and is by nature more “ interested 
in such work and puts his heart’ into it, ‘and so 


should apparently be able to do it more effi- 


ciently. This is because a true philosopher _ has 
a’ better comprehension of the situatior jon ‘as a 
whole in all. its ‘bearings and of the general 
principles governing it, is more judicially minded, 
gives every body and every interest concerned 
his and its due, acts more. justly “and” ‘equitably 
all” round, ‘and’ ‘therefore leaves behind greater 
satisfaction | on “the whole ; while’ the’ é man of 
affairs tends to ue one-sided, which makes Tio 


doubt for Ga imaediate 2 
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though all-powerful in some ways, is all- -power- 
less in others; and the prince-philosophers, in 
balanced perfection of wisdom and oi Bre 
that Plato yearned for, are very rare in history ! 
The philosophers who force themselves to do 
the uncongenial work of managing the affairs of 
others, however well they may carry it on, do so 
only under a great strain and at the expense of ’ 
health. This has been the experience of Pro- 
fessor P. B. Adhikari. : 
xR 
Three years back, when the C. H. C. entered 
upon a critical period of transition, and nego- 
tiations were afoot to hand over the Institution 
to the newly formed Hindu University Society 
in order that it should form the nucleus of the 
“proposed Hindu University, Prof. Adhikari was 
called upon, by the Managing authorities, to 
take up the work of the officiating Principal in 
addition to his labours as Professor of Philoso- 
phy. For three years he has held this office, 
and, at much personal inconvenience and in 
failing health, he has carried on the work with 
such zeal and devotion. as cannot but evoke 
admiration and, gratitude from all who know 
him. and have “observed his work during. this 
time. ‘He visited the Boarding Houses frequently, 
outside regular College hours ; was . always 
ready. to help the Managing Committee, in 
every. way.;,Vvery often gave up good bits of 
his hard-earned vacations to finish off arrears 
of. office work ; did that work occasionally . even 
from _his,;sick-bed ; and whenever charitable 
work was to, be done, on occasions of Melis 
and Grahana-snanas he used_to head the volun- 
teer-parties of students himself, sharing their 
hardships. in, every; Way,,,in. order, to help the 
pilgrims. At,,is, our, duty, _ to offer to. him our 
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heart-felt thanks for his able stewardship of the 
College during these years of storm and stress. 
As a Professor of Philosophy and as a kind- 
hearted and helpful friend and guileless and pub- 
lic-spirited gentleman, generally loved and liked 
even when disagreed from, he is well-known to 
his colleagues and to the student community, 
With greater freedom from worries and more 
leisure for recuperation and for his favorite 
studies, we have every hope that he will soon 
build up again his shattered health and enrich 
philosophical literature with the results of his 


learning and research. 
* 


Shri P. Seshadri, M.A.; comes to the C.H.C. 


with a fine reputation as a brilliant scholar of 
English literature, whose essays on various Eng- 


lish poets and whose English verse, have won - 


praise from competent judges in England, and 
whose administrative work in Pachaiappah’s 
College, and again as Principal of the Salem 
College, i in the Madras Presidency; has been 
highly commended. He comes to us as Professor 
of English Literature, as well as Vice-Principal, 
and being in the early prime of life, we have 


every hope that he will be able to give the 


College his best, for ‘many years tocome. ‘The 
C.H.C. has, i in the past, been always administer- 
ed and managed in the spirit of the Joint Family : 

managers, staff, students all forming one Family, 
so to say. . And asin such a family, the conduct 
of the daily administrative activities is often 
naturally entrusted: to a young and energetic 
member, so,. in. this Institution, the burden of 


the Principalsbip or Vice-Principalship has ~ 


often, in the past, been placed upon one who 
was , far from being: the- seniormost member of 
the. staff, , But all se senior members have 








= 
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loyally co-operated with him, ’in all good and 
approved work, and he has given them his 
affectionate respect in return. And the dis- 
cipline with regard’ to the students that has been 
observed in the Institution has also always been 
the D. O. (i:e., the ‘demi-official” ): discipline 
which is meted out to’ members‘ of* the same 
than’.the ‘official’ or. penal 
discipline whichis meted out’ to strangers. 
The word ‘ discipline’ isiderived from: ‘disciple’ ; 
and as ‘there are sons and Sstep-sons, so there are 
disciples and step-disciples. The discipline! of 
the C.. H.-C. has ‘been:the discipline of sons 
and disciples—whoare. equal ‘inothe Indian 


family © rather 


tradition—and not:that of step-sons and step- 
disciples, as unfortunately. may, perhaps, some 
times be the case in some institutions which 
are not guided and governed by theideals 
which the old Board of Trustees instilled into 
the corporate mind’ of the C./H. C. We trust 
and have every reason to hope,: that our new 
Vice-Principal: willshimself absorb and will keep 
up this same old spirit and*this' same: discipline 
and’-will:imeet with the same affectionate 
co-operation in all measures that ‘will promote 
the highest and best interests of the. Hindu 
University, the C. H. C.,.and all their members, 
the staff and the students -whoi are our future 
We welcome himvheartily. | “< 
‘Buacavan Das. 
nolsoubs din bor oe fe 110) le2 Es 
“aha staff and students of, the. (Gallen jassem- 
bled in the. ‘ffall on the: afternoon of the irst 


citizens. 


: high Prprccitian of aN) ae Rane of. 


affection for Professor «Adhikari just before he’ 
handed over charges! and the! Prefects..of. the 


‘Gollege .gave'a, tea-party: in honour sof Mri: 


Seshadri on the day after he assumed’ charge, on 
the platform facing the’College Hall, when the 
members; of the. College Staff, the: Headmaster 
of ‘the Collegiate: School, the Hon.’ Assistant 
Secretary -of the College and students ‘repre 
senting ‘the various activities’ of ‘the ‘College, 


partook ofa tea and refreshments:c” © + od 


xe a ¢ 5 


Another important addition to the College 


' Staff is Mr. Nihal Karan Sethi, M. Sc., who, 


after ‘a brilliant academic career at the Uni- 
versity of Allahabad, has joined us as a Professor 
of ‘Physics. We haveno doubt that*in him 
our Physical Laboratory: will havean’ enthusi- 
astic worker and our ‘students ‘afi affectionate 
teacher. We ought to mention *here® that this 
gentleman is a Jain. and, ‘as such, he adds, t6 his 
intellectual brilliance the added qualification of 
representing one‘of the faiths, which—whatever 
they might ‘be’ historically—are now regarded as 
part and! parcel of the Hindu Religion.” “It has 
been an avowed principle of the C: H?C.,,: ‘from 
its very birth, that all the important’ mother2 
tongues and shades of Hinduism and provinces 
and tracts’ of India’ should be’ represented’ ade2 
quately on its staff and! amotigst’ its students,’ We e 
doubly ‘welcome’ our new ‘cblleagite’ into” our 
midst) 295 (2 po foldve no. 4 a finer 
botasite ton saw bis Manini verdazut 2? (baie 
- We deeply regret to'state:that-Prof, Jaygopal 
Banerji: Av, has left.us from the:beginning:of 
September, for various privaterreasons.: Daring: 
the :one year that» hecserved: the 'Gollege:as. 
Professor of, English’ his great: erudition deeply? 


impressed all whoicamie in touch with bimeither, 
as students or as friends. His departure isacgteat) 


loss to us. ‘The learned’ Professor’ s_intellectu: 
acquirements’ had won’ for ‘him'the ‘rega 
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colleagues on the Staff, and his stores of know- 
ledge the abiding respect of his pupils, as was 
duly expressed in the address that was presented 
to him on September 5. We hope that though 
he leaves us, he will not forget us, as'we surely 
cannot forgethim. We also hope that he may 
be able to come back to: us again some day. 
We wish him all health and happiness in the 


meanwhile. 


* 
* % 


We have received a letter informing us that 


prizes of Rs. 51 each are being offered for the 
best essays ‘in Samskyt on subjects to be chosen 
by the writers themselves. All communications, 
in. this. connexion, are to be sent to Jyotirvid 
Pandit Tarachandra Shastri, Secretary, Brhajjyo- 
tisha, Karyalaya, Bhivani, (Hissar), Punjab. 

* 


in opm 


_ The river Ganga was in very high flood this 
year, towards the end of August, and the villages 
and towns on the banks suffered grievously. 
Mere than half of the, 45 acres of land on 
which.so many interesting and important cere- 
Monies took place, on the occasion of the laying 
of, the Foundation Stone of the Hindu Univer- 
“sity, were under water.. The Foundation Stone 
platform itself was islanded, But of course, the 
main site, on which the buildings are to be 
erected, is further inland and was not affected. 
‘e-@ur College and: School students formed 
themselves into rescue and relief patties and 
afforded as much» help as was possible, in 
Benares and the neighbourhood, to the villagers 
in’ saving their houses and properties, and by 
distributing grain to some hundreds of destitute 
families. - AY ska) 
yogis 2" re 3 r : 
-, Wegive, elsewhere in this issue, a short report 
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of the floods at Benares and the relief afforded 
to the distressed on that occasion. We avoid 
mention of names for fear of invidiousness 5 suffice 
it to say that all classes of Benares society—rich 
and poor, official and non-official, student and 
teacher, merchant and householder—contributed 
their mite, in money or work or both, to: the 
mission of mercy and charity with an alacrity, 
generosity and spontaneity which is worthy of 
all praise and which fills the heart with gladness 
as it is a promise of the revival of the ancient 
Indian feeling for. Social service that has. been 
lying dormant for some time past. To one 
and all we offer our hearty thanks. for what 
they did, whether independently as individuals, 
or through small organisations, or inthe form 
of co-operation with us of the Central Hindu 
College. 

Mr. G. S.) Arundale, late Principal of. the 
College, was in Benares for a few days in July 
and August. Many of his old friends were 
happy to see him once again. Miss F. Arundale 
has also come- back to India and is interesting 
herself once again in the education of Indian 
women. 

Speaking - in the Bombay Legislative Coun- 
cil on June: 20, the-Hon’ble Principal. R. P, 
Paranjpye made some wholesome remarks on 
Sy ie ee ch 

. y but in ‘the other provinces 

of India as well He said, inter alia =’ : 
vase0l find, on! looking to the figures, that 
pont 10 per cent. of the expenditure on education 
is red on the two heads of -direction and in- 
spection...I..,complain of the- excessive amount of 


this ‘charge on direction and inspection....,.1f val 


, 
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wish to seo. education advance, we must begin at the 
lowest step and make the elementary school-masters 
contented with their lot. Now, while I fully 
admit that the pay of primary teachers has been 
raised in these ten years, the rise is hardly com- 
mensurate with the rise in the general cost of 
living, It will be a surprise to many members of 
this Council—although it is a fact—that those 
who have anything to do with the employment 
of school masters, are flooded with applications 
for leave in the marriage season: the reason. for 
this is that many school-masters wish to add to 
their scanty earnings as cooks and waiters at the 
marriage and other feasts. This state of things is, 
I think, hardly a credit to the department.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Paranjpye here complains 
of two things. Firstly, too much direction 
and inspection which entails a disproportionate 
amount of expenditure on highly salaried inspec-. 
tors and directors ; and secondly, as a conse- 
quence, parsimony in the expenditure on actual 
education and the depression of educators. Says 
Mr. Paranjpye : 

“During the last ten years, the number of ins— 
pectors of various kinds has been nearly doubled,’ 
and’ since these have to justify their existence, they 
have been creating work for. themselves.........One 
consequence, of the increase in the number of ins- 
pectors, has been the ‘growing tendency towards 
centralisation and the consequent curtailing of the 
liberty of private institutions by means of various 
circulars and resolutions...... Batt 


me 


om 

Mr. Paranjpye caps his complaint with the 
ominous remark: ‘But with all these nu- 
merous inspectors, the department is not always 
in touch with real public opinion.” . Public 
Opinion is emphatically in fayour of wide-spread . 
€ducation. . But the- rules, are nipping this: 


- 
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public desire in the bud. With numerous 
restrictions regarding the dimensions of school- 
rooms and the number of students in each class 
or section, it is becoming exceedingly and grow- 
ingly hard, for students to gain admission and 
continue their studies. At the beginning of the 
academical year, this difficulty is naturally 
most pronounced, and hundreds of candidates 
are being sent away from..schools and -colleges, 
where they have studied for years but have 
failed in this year’s annual examination, to seek 
admission elsewhere. But there is no ‘elsewhere’, 
to go to either in the form of similar schools or 
colleges or. other educational establishments 
where instruction, fitting young men for various 
avocations, is given. When schools andcolleges, 
under departmental rules, have not space 
enough for their own failed candidates, how can 
they take those that have failed from other insti- 
tutions? We have come across numerous cases, 
where .a student who has been asked to leave 
his college, has not succeeded in gaining ad- 
mission in any other, and all his hopes, have been 
suddenly blasted for ever. One can imagine: 
the bitterness that: must always remain at the 
heart of such dissappointed students all their lives 
—bitterness and. despair which, as often as 
not, mighc disable them from seeking other lines 
of work and following other vocations than the 
ones they meant ta follaw after the close of their 
academic life, Io us this seems to constitute a 
grave danger ; and earnest and sympathetic in- 
vestigation of the whole situation is necessary in 
order to mitigate the evils of such conditions.s</% 


f £ 
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consultation with the public, in order that 
action may not be haphazard, inconsistent, 
©un-principled ’ in the strict sense of the term, 
leading often from ‘the frying pan into the fire.’ 
Means should be devised for deciding at a very 
early stage (as, it seems, is done in Japan) which 
boys are fit to continue in the ordinary schools 
and colleges and which to’ be shunted ‘off to 
_ other occupations ; means for training and appren- 
ticing these other boys for some other occupations 
should be thought out also ; and finally expendi- 
ture on brick and mortarin connection with ele- 
mentary education should be minimised, as was 
pleaded for, even in wealthy England, by a 
number of distinguished ladies in a circular 
published by them a few months ago. 
: se : 

“In introducing the Mysore University Bill 
in'the Mysore Legislative Council, Mr. Bannerji, 
Councillor, made a most interesting speech. He. 
reviewed the history of English education in a 
general’ way, and described the enthusiastic sup- 
port that the project of the Mysore University 
had received on all hands ever since it was first 
thought of. He quoted the Hon’ble Mr. Sharp’s’ 
admission, in his Progress of Education in India in 
1914—15, that “the supply of collegiate edu- 

cation is not commensurate with the rapidly’ 
growing demand.” To Mr. Banerji’ an ideal 
University is the one that has been described ia 
the Dacca University Report : Rif simooaar 

Tt must denote more “than mere examinations, 

must undertake more than conttol, must offer more 
than mere instruction. It must be an institution 
in which a true education can be obtained, the 
training of the mind, body and: character :~ the 
result nota book bubaman, ‘ey 


iv v2 


nongty a -oyis yd o} booby 
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Mr. Banerji classified the existing Univer- 


sities ‘of the world under four heads after Mr. 


Charles Thwing : : . 
“1, Those which have, for their purpose, the 


discovery and the publication of the truth : German 


Universities ; Ts ok 
2. Those which have, for their primary purpose, 
the development of ‘character, through the power of 
thinking: Scottish Universities and those of the 
United States of America ; : 
3. Those which have, for their real, though 
seldom spoken of, purpose—the making of the 
gentleman: Oxford and Cambridge Universities ; 
4, Those which seek to train up. men . of 
efficiency ; to make graduates who are able to cara 
their living : Indian, Chinese and Japanese 
Universities. peak ps 
The special features of the Mysore University 
scheme ‘are: (1) the compulsory study of Verna- 
culars' (please note the plural) ; (2) a modification 
of the English course on national lines; (8) the 
introduction of University lectures and the tutorial 
system ; (4) the reduction of the Collegiate course 
to three years and the introduction of! an extra pre- 
paratory course after the School Final inthe High 
Schools. . Besides. these, sdcial and corporateilifé is 
to be encouraged............ P Sew “a mond i 


The promoters of the University realise 
that ‘the work before us is beset with many. 
difficulties and is uphill work.’ But their hopes 
are naturally and very rightly high. Mr, Banerji_ 
concludes : ee fz 


_~ Our standard of scientific education. has to be 


- Taised. “The earning capacity of the people must 


be increased, 80 that our graduates may not, in 
fears, hanker after low-paid Government appoint- 
ments,-but do moré produstive work in “new and 
undeveloped spheres “of. activity, ‘and atrive ‘to be 
Worthy: alumni of’'this ‘newest ‘Alnia- Mater, which 


ay" 
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is attempting to combine in itself all the fine ideals 
that.have been referred to,in Mr. Thwing’s book 
as prevailing in the different Universities of the 
world. Wesim at efficiency, and are determined 
to maintain a high standard, but we want to make 
our young men gentlemen in the truest sense. We 
want to develop character through the powers of 
thinking and we want to promote a true dsyauion to 
learning and scholarship......” 

We learn, with pleasure, that the’ work of 
the University is being pushed on apace, and 
that various officials are being appointed to carry 


it on. We wish them all success. 


* 

ak 
“Viscount Haldane, one of the most intel- 
lectual and versatile men of modern ‘times, 
delivered a stirring speech in the House of 
Lords, the other day, in the course of which he 
dealt with the various educational problems 
which the British people. _ have to face during 
the continuance, and much more after the close, 
To him ‘it was an 
appalling fact that, in: England, Qo per cent. .of 
young -persons got no. further education after 
14.’ . And he pleaded earnestly for the spread 
of secondary education so that that’ might. be 


of the present war: 


available for all ; otherwise ‘a great responsibility 
would’ rest ofl our rulers if they did not take 
the lead’ in availing of that t reservoir of undis- 
covered talent, Rn might’ contain men od 


every walk i in life? ‘He laid epee stress. upon 
physical and. religious training. ‘After, paying a 
tribute, ‘to the Boy Scout movement and its 
originator Sir R,, Baden-Powell, and after. recom- 
mending the cadet corps;,training to be made 
compulsory, he concluded > ‘$I.am quite sure 
also that there:could be no comprehensive system 
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of national training which would fit the rising 
generation to bear the burden that would fall 
upon them, if ethical and religious training 
were left out of the school.” 


* x 

It gives us much pleasure to record that 
H. H. Shri Ranjit Sinhaji, the Jam of Jamnagar, 
celebrated his 44th birthday on the 1st of 
September last, by announcing that secondary 
education, would be free in his State from that 
date, 

4 a 

Educational subjects appear but seldom, for 
discussion, before the Legislatures of our land, 
And it is. with a sense of relief that we find 
the Hon’ble Mr. R. P. Paranjpye, the famous 
Principal of the Poona Fergusson College, rais- 
ing his, woice of protest, in the aoe Leeisg 
one very aifeeane feature of et Files 
tional Department, viz., “ithe selection ote text- 
books. In his. opinion 

(1) Headmasters should be allowed full disite: 
tion in selecting text-books, the Educational Depart- 
ment having: a yeto which should be exercised only 
on general moral and political grounds and should 
state the objections against any book in detail ; (2) 
as regards the suitability of a book from the ‘educa- 
tional point ‘of view, the department should haye — 


the power of making recommendations only.2 i5 


Mr. Paranjpye further said 2) 
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for the Matriculation Examination, 


eannot prescribe, “ign 
the sanctioned list, for, if it 


books that are not on 
did, the department would not allow these books to 
be taught in the schools....-...-Lt will thus be seen 
that the-discretion of the managers of schools has 
been altogether fettered if they wish to try new 
experiments and do not wish to use a book which 
seems to them unsuitable.” 


* 


Mr. Paranjpye pointed out how the depart- 
ment show undue partiality to certain authors 
and certain publishers only, so that unsitisfac- 
tory books get prescribed and good books are 
kept out. Writing school books has become 
a lucrative trade and one and the same person, 
having the patronage of the “Educational 
Department, writes books on all sorts of con- 
ceivable subjects which the obliging department 

prescribes, much to the detriment of sound and 
efficient education. The speaker goes on to 
say >> : 

- “Tn the case of English. books......... a large 
number of books..-have been written by the officers 
of the department themselves. And it is but 
human that when an officer has himself written 
a, text-book on a subject, he is likely to consider 
that other-text-books on the same:subject, by other 
authors, are not as satisfactory as his own...... 

‘*Tn these days there is a great competition 
among the: publishers to haye a hand in this vast 
and lucratiye trade of school books, and I have 
heard complaints...,..that some publishers. are 
unduly favoured while others do not get their 
publications sanctioned...... 

“There is a great competition among the 
various books ; and on looking at the sanctioned list 
one finds that.a disproportionate number of them 
haye been written by the officers of the, department. 
itself.” .- .. a Bates i 
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Mr."Paranjpye then gives instances of how 
the name of one and the same author appears 
on the title pages of books on diverse subjects 
prescribed as course books. Even drawing- 
books, scribbling books, maps, éfc., have to be 
sanctioned by the department, and in_ this 
manner articles that could be had for an anna or 
two cost six to eight annas. ‘The proverbially 
poor Indian student is thus put to unnecessary 
expense. 

The problem is not without its humorous 
side. ‘The reasons for which a book might be 
refused by the Department are sometimes very 
funny. Says Mr. Paranjpye : 

“JT know of a Marathi text-book on Algebra 
which was condemned absolutely because it con- 
tained an example on Swadeshi somewhat to this 
effect : ‘A man takes the Swadesh? vow and in a 
month he persuades two others to do the same and 
so on ; how long will it take for the whole of India 
to be converted to ‘Swadeshi.’ I do not know that 
there is anything dreadful in this example.....IE 
we are to condemn books from such consideration... 


Tam afraid that hardly any book wili escape, ‘and’~ 


T myself must plead guilty to teaching things 
which will condemn me certainly in the eyes of an 
Inspector determined to condemn me. When, for 
instance, I teach in my Dynamics class about pro- 
Jectiles i must be giving my boys apparently a lesson 
in waging war ;......when I teach them the laws 
of impact and work out examples on the motion of 
billiard balls I shall be considered...to be teaching 
my pupils how to play billiards only in my class ; 
if I teach them how to calculate the chances of 
a ‘Particular combination of cards in a game of 
bridge I shall be told that I am teaching my’ boys 
gambling. Why, even the most innocent book on 
Arithmetic’ or Algebra contains many examples’ on 








we 
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the adulteration of milk with water ;...... all these 
examples will, in the opinion of the Sanctioning 
Committee, tend to give boys examples of dis- 
honesty in trade,......00-+sesere x 
* x 

We -have already quoted much, and con- 
siderations of space alone prohibit ‘us from 
quoting more. The whole speech is a power- 
fal statement about the undesirable conditions 
which: subsist in the present-day Educational 
methods in‘ India and which call loudly for a 
speedy reform. 
the careful attention of all engaged and interested 


in Indian Education. 


We commend the speech to’ 


x* 
* % 


ae we might venture to add anything to ce 
above, we shall only say that the text books, 
ought not to be changed with such rapidity as. 
they are done to-day, specially when the book: 
that succeeds another, in the same subject, deals. 
with practically the same thing over again- 
without being any improvement either in 
This entails a-great deal. 


y 
matter or in method. 
of extra expenditure for the new students, as 
they cannot utilise the books used: by their. 
friends who have passed out the year beforg, and. 
have to be continually buying new books, — 


* 
* * 
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The question as to any connection between 
religions of various nations, which was_hither- 
to’a chaos of the wildest fancy, has recently 
been raised by a comparative study of languag- 
es. to a scientific certainty. Many things, not 
everything, can be. explained bya reference 
to language. Linguistic studies not only opened 
a wider horizon, but supplied a firm foundation 
for. a comparative study of Religion. Let us 
first give a brief survey of the origin of languag- 
es. Sir William Jones notices certain similarities 
between Samskrt, Greek, Latin, German and 
Celtic; and this led him to infer that these 
languages had a. common parentage. Bopp 


demonstrated that most of the languages of- 
Europe and Asia have, more or less, common. 


grammatical forms; and this led him to infer 
that there was a common ancestral speech, and 


_ that speakers of these ake: descended | trom 
_ COmmon .ancestors. - 





_of various departments of knowledge, 


of the Indians, the Persians, the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Slavs, the Celts, and the Germans 
were living together within the same enclosur- 
es—nay, under the same roof. Likewise, 
philologists, as a rule, assume that the relation 
ship of language implies a relationship of race. 
But the anthropologists do not admit such an 
assumption, Adelung, the great philologist, . 
placed the cradle of mankind in the valley of = 
Kashmir ; while other scholars of repute assert 
that the geographical centre of human history 
is the West. The ethnologists say th: ace is 
not co-extensive with language. 4 
the consideration of diverse opinions of 


3 















to common sense in the matter 
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for the diverse races. The same 
ood for the development. of 


and religions. But the 


account 
argument holds ¢' 


diverse languages 
reader will probably ask : What were the start- 


ing points with regard to race, language and 
religion ? We reply that such a question is 
incapable of satisfactory solution. This much 
we can say that unless the principle of unity 
has been fully conceded at starting, the 
investigation may result in the admission of a 
truly indefinite quantity. We must, therefore, 
“accept as an axiomatic truth that there is an 
ultimate unity of race, language and religion. 
Max Mitller’s idea is that, particularly in 
the early history of the human intellect, there 
existed the most intimate relationship between 
language, religion and nationality, As history 
advahced, the lines did not run parallel quite so 
closely. Each and all became intermixed and in- 
fluenced from without ; yet the cast imparted to 
it, and the type which its exponents gave it, 
were ever manifest. Notwithstanding all the 
deviations or separations between race and reli- 
gion, there yet Temains a striking unanimity. 
This is all right. But, for purposes of com- 
parison, we must trace some definite relation- 
ship between men of different ‘ationalities, 
although the unity of descent of man cannot 
be proved either historically © or linguistically, 
There is, however, a physical and psychical unity 
of mankind. “ This is confirmed by the fertility of 
mixed races, and the agreement in their require- 
ments, customs, ¢ic. The anthropologists say 
that men are divided into races according to 
certain hereditary and typical differences of a 
physical kind ; while the ethnographists say 
that men are divided into nations according to 
linguistic ‘and historical connections. Both of 
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these data are open to criticism. Various 


branches of the same race sometimes grow 
together into one nation. We need not 
perhaps go further into detail. For the classi- 
fication of mankind several criteria have been 
taken into account, The ancient Egyptians 
recognised the colour of the skin as the dis- 
tinguishing sign. They painted the Syrians 
yellow, the Libyans fair, the Negroes black and 
Blumenbach divided the five 
races of man according to five continents. He 


emphasised colour as the chief distinctive mark. 


themselves red. 


Sometimes, physical and _ anatomical 
characteristics have been taken into consider- 
ation. According to some anthropologists, the 
classification of mankind, principally according 
to the nature of the hair or the form of skulls, 


has been recommended. But none of these 


distinguishing marks is characteristic enough’ - 


by itself: the majority “vary greatly in in- 
dividuals of the same race. Now, we must 

Since customs 
cannot be put into systematic order, we must 
consider language almost exclusively. But even 
by these means the problems of the relation- 
ship of nations can never “be quite solved. 
The history of many languages cannot be 
deciphered clearly from their present forms, 

It should, at the same time, be ‘borne’ in 
mind that many’ nations have exchanged their 


turn to language and customs. 


language for that of their - foreign rulers and’ 
- immigrants, ‘or - have intermixed it'with theirs;: 


So itis not safe to determine a nation’s origin 
from its language. 
the’ various forms of religion “as-it 


arid Asiatics. Amongst separate races inhabiting: 


these continents, we come across Variations ‘in 


c 
, = 


We will therefore describe: 


appears: 
amongst the Africans, Americans, Europeans: 
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stages of civilization. There are, no. doubt, 
certain elements of civilization in <all languages 
One ‘race possesses. certain 


while another does 


and social forms. 

natural: dispositions, 
Thus there are some active and “passive races. 
There are also certain races that are incapable 
In any 


not, 


of overstepping certain mental limits. 
case, a cofisciously cared’ for and developed 
religious teaching, handed down in writings, 
characterizes the highest stage of civilization. 


Now, we have to determine the place which 
religious conceptions occupy in the world of 
thought, amongst nations at different stages of 
civilization. 

In mythology, religious and non-religious 
doctrines are found, side by side, and mixed 
together. Much that belongs to philosophy 
belongs also to religion, more particularly the 
treatment of cosmology, psychology and ethics. 
There is 
doctrines being found in all religions. © 


for the same religious 


It is 


no reason 


true that some doctrine about the Soul, some 
idea of a God, and some conception of the con- 
tinuation of existence occur generally in all 
religions. At least certain beliefs on these 
points are at the bottom of religious rites and 
thoughts. Antiquity was thoroughly in earnest 
with regard to rites alone. Mythological ideas 
or philosophical systems were of subordinate 
importance. . Symbols and myths may appear 
to us to be the products of i imagination, but 
we cannot ascribe to them an arbitrary. charac- 
No student of antiquities can afford to 
ignore them. Symbol is used for the expres- 
sion of thought. It depends on a purely ideal 
analogy, Thus we find an anima! as the re- 
Presentative of a divine power. Ihe symbol 


ter. 
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is mostly a single conception, that is to say, 
it points to one side or one quality of a pheno- 
menon ; while the myth represents such a 
phemnena in its entirety. Single myths are 
arranged as a whole, and form mythologies. 
Religious doctrine cannot be: based on pure 
abstract thought because such thought has lost 
The 


traditional substance of mythology seems strange 


touch with practical life and sentiment. 


to us ; and We interpret them allegorically. 
Some thoughtful persons. hold that my tho- 
logy offers scientific truths to the multitude in 
while others hold that 
it represents the viadiee of poetic imagination.. 
But, to all a appearance, it is a religious teaching 
proceeding from direct intuitions. To conceive 
any ,mythological thought is not an easy task. 
He who has an idea of spiritualism can grasp the 
organic whole of a myth by direct intuition and 
let its spirit work on himself. Mythology, 
according to Max Muller, is properly a form of 
thought, which is characteristic of a stage in 
human development. At this stage concrete 
intuition predominates. So, we find in. -anti- 
quity all natural conditions. Max Muller sees, 
in almost -all myths, phenomena of nature. 
Now, let us examine the functions of reli-~ 
gious doctrines and dogmas in religion. Reli- 
gious conception requires a figurative form and 
concrete body. It loses its religious character 
as soon as it tries to become pure philosophy, 
An abstract idea, such as that of the Absolute, 
can never occupy the place of a religious con- 
ception of God. Figurative character i 
tial in every system ph ces doctrin 


the disguise of stories ; 
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Philosophy was regarded entirely as a means 
of salvation. The aims of several Schools of 
Philosophy were knowledge which should free 
mankind from the fetters of an existence, 
separated from its real source. Each of such 
schools became a religious community. Thus 
philosophers played the part of teachers of 
religion. It was more or less so in ancient 
Greece. In Europe much the same has been 
seen in the founder of Positivism, A. Comte, 
who allowed himself to be honoured as the 
high priest of humanity. 
shows that religions, which exclude philosophy, 
are doomed to stagnation. 

Now, we will proceed to consider the 


Past experience 


phenomenology of religion, especially the most 
important sides of cult and forms of religious 
doctrine: 

All religious acts, ideas and sentiments are 
distinguished by a certain inward relation ; but 
they are the efficient causes and forces of the 
external phenomena of religious life. So, we 
shall deal with cult and forms of religious 
doctrine, or to put it more generally, religious 
acting and thinking. Every religious act is 
preceded by a thought, however crude; while, 
religious doctrines are much less primitive than 

the rituals. Neither the religious act nor the 
doctrine can claim priority : they are preceded 
by religious sentiments. The materials con- 
nected with ritual are the most original ; and 
ritual customs are the most stable elements of 
reljgion. 

Religious doctrines, on the other hand, adapt 
themselves-to new requirements from time to 
time. Next, the materials, connected with the 
cult, are not only the most primitive but also 
the most generally accessible, Historical notions 


, 
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only yield us religious doctrines ; while ritual, 
as a religious act, belongs essentially to the 
science of religion. All rituals have a symboli- 
cal meaning. Symbols of ‘rites -reflect the 
object of worship or the subjective sentiments. 
Take, for instance, a ceremony. It is meant 
to preserve a certain cosmic order or to gain 
for man certain powers or superhuman faculties. 
What is desired is the favour of the gods or 
communion with them. This distinguishes: the 
ethical from the mystical sides of religious 
action. Now, it should be borne.in mind that 
cult is the form in whith religion manifests, 
maintains and extends; while, rites are the 
bond of the unity of religion by which indivi- 
duals are’so educated as to become fit to parti- 
cipate in the benefits of religion. Here, we 
are concerned with the objects of worship. 
According to Max Muller, tangible objects are 
stones, shells, efc., while semi-tangible objects 
are trees, rivers, mountains, sea and earth. 
Intangible objects are sky, stars, sun and moon 
and other heavenly objects. With regard to 
the worship of Nature, it is difficult to say 
what constitutes the real object of worship. It 
can not be the material object itself. It may 
be an indwelling spirit or the divine power 
revealed in it, In magical practices we find 
that gods are invoked, yet their success does 
not depend on the gods but on the mantras or 
formulas recited and the practices performed: 
Experience shows ‘that the object’ of religion 
has often been thrown in the back ground by 
the ritual act and the religious practice, 

It is true that no religion or cult can exist 
without an object, because inall rites something is 
conceived as a divine power, and even an abstract 


idea is deified and religiously worshipped. - But 


_ liar part. 


~ on the domestic hearth. 
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for the actual facts, in which religious conscious- 
ness manifests itself, it is believed to be efficient. 
It is merely the 
religious veneration of idols. ‘The bond be- 
tween the image and what is imaged is ideal 
only, as between the name and the object 
named. One can hardly think that the 
essence and the power of the original can. be 
The idol is a mere symbol 
To a rude mind, 
‘The same consi- 


Take for instance idolatry. 


present in the image. 
and reminder of the deity. 
it may be the divine itself, 
deration holds good with regard to fetish. The 
idol is distinguished from a fetish by its being 
shaped by the hand of man. 

Spencer suggests that the worship of the 


dead is the source of all idolatry. He is wrong. 


'The worship of ancestral images is spread 


among many nations. This was the case in 


‘New Zealand ; in several of the Polynesian 


islands ; in China, where ancestors are carried 
about on journeys in representative tablets ; in 


Rome, where the imagines majorum were 


_ venerated in the atrium of noble families ; in 


Egypt, where the images of the dead, by the 
side of the mummies, waited for their revival 
at the return of the migrating soul ; and more 
or less similar custom prevails in many other 
countries. 

In the-Greek religion, idolatry plays a pecu- 
From ancient times, rude and small 


hewn pieces of stone and wood were worship- 


ped. The ancient Romans placed the Lares 
The Hebrews placed 
the Teraphim (oracle-giving house-gods) on 
public ways and streets. Russians preserve the 
images of saints in their dwelling rooms. In 
Greece, even the work of a sculptor, after it 
had. been ptaced in a temple, was considered as 


roots this aversion had taken. 


.Kaabah of its idols. 


a divine image in the time of Pericles; and 
people who. despised it were banished from 
Athens. In a word, idolatry was and is spread 
in different forms in all parts of the world. 

In India, Hindus look upon images not as 
endowed with divine power, but only as symbols 
of the Divine. Such was the case. with the 
educated Egyptians, Greeks and Romans. ‘The 
Jews protested, for a long time, against the 
worship of images and, after all, succeeded in 
getting the idol regarded as an abomination. 
The history of later Judaism shows what deep 
In Islam also 
the same aversion continues. The first act of 
Mohammad, after he had become master of 
Mecca, was to cleanse the sanctuary of the 
In Christianity the ques- 
tion of the worship of images has had a long 
history. In ancient Christendom, the shepherd, 
the fish, the cross were venerated. ‘The fathers 
of the Church attacked idolatry ; and in spite 
of this, idolatry found an entrance into the 
Christian Church. In the eighth ~ century, 
idolatry led a long and bitter struggle in~ the 
Byzantine Empire. The iconoclastic Emperors 
destroyed the images. In 787 A. D. the 
second Council of Nicea recognised their 
veneration ; but not their adoration. In 842 
A..D. the Empress Theodora established the 
festival of orthodony to celebrate their restitu- 
tion, a festival even now observed by the 
Greek Church. Later, the Roman Catholic 
Church decided that images should be objects 
of veneration only. Calvinism, x tolerates 
no images i in the Churches. 


(GuRUPRASANNA VEDANTSHASTRI, 
(Professor, C 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF BENARES.) 


Weare always having impressions of things 
‘we see about us. And one who is a careful 
or close observer of everything will be impressed- 
much more than another who skips over what 
he views. Now, the first impressions of a man 
may not be correct, for at first_we cannot as- 
certain accurately, far less verify, the real. facts, 
neither do we get sufficient time to consider 
what we see. Thus it is natural that the first 
impressions may not coincide with the real truth. 
But, on the other hand, they are those of an 
observer who, being new to his object, brings 
a fresh unprepossessed mind. with him, thus 
making it possible for him to be inquisitive 
“enough to be eager to know something about 
what he sees, A man dwells in a house and 

‘does not think much about it, while a friend 
comes and speaks a great deal about its position, 
drawbacks and advantages. We can say little 
of the road we trudge over frequently while a 
‘good deal about another that is trodden only 
once ; the reason evidently is that our attention 
is more forcibly drawn to the new road. Be- 
-sides a natural. bias exists into our minds for or 
against a thing we are intimately acquainted 
with. There is no question of truth or of false- 
thood in one’s first impressions : it is all a matter 
of the degree. of approach to reality. - 

I have only recently come to Benares and I 
shall try to describe what my impressions are of 
this place. 


My first view. of the City was from the 
Railway, bridge “) on my way up ; and this gave 


(1) The writer refers to the Dufferin Bridge, near» the 
Kashi Railway Station. ll passengers. coming from 
Bengal and the Eastern Districtshaveto cross this bridge 
and they catch the first glimpse of the city as the train 
passes over if. > ‘ 
feria t Rerielo dy (Sa De 


me to understand immediately that it was not 
a very finely laid out city on the Ganga as I 
had expected it. to be. The ghats stretched 
themselves one after another from the : bridge 
toa distance of some two miles or over. The 
Ganga was beautiful here on account of the 
semi-circular. bend. ‘This is the only beautiful 
After 


all I think it is not a nice or a beautiful city 


sight in this place as I soon found out. 


according to modern ideas. ©) 


(2) The difficulty is that the’city was never built ona 
definite plan, Ithas simply grown up. The various gliits 
have been built by the different Indian Princes at their 
own cost, but have been given over for public use. It 
is a misfortune for.tne city that it no more gets the 
support it once used to do, from the Princes. Hence the 
giats, in their present dilapidated and disreputable con- 
dition, have no more the beauty that they certainly must 
have possessed some centuries back. It is obviously im- 
possible for the Benares Municipality, with its limited 
resources, to do much in the direction of the improvement 
and reconstruction of the ghdts, . A Strand Road, of which 
the writer speaks later, would certainly have been a great 
blessing. We presume that the uninterrupted length of 
staircases must have served the purpose of a Strand Road in 
the past before the action of time and water had reduced 
them to their present sad state. Macaulay, describing the 
town, presumably as he saw it less than a hundred years 
back and not only as he imagined it looked like in the time 
of Chait Sinha half a century further back, speaks of itas 

‘4 ...a city which in wealth, population, dignity and sanctity 

Was among the foremost in Asia......The broad and stately 
flights of steps: which descended from these swarming 
haunts to the bathing-places along the Ganges were worn 
every day by the foot-steps of an innumerable multitude of 
worshippers..,Commerce had as many pilgrims as religion, 
All along the shores of the venerable stream lay great fleets 
of vessels Jaden with rich merchandise. From the looms of 
Benares went forth the most delicate silks that adorned 
the walls of St. James’ and of the Petit Lrianon ; and in 
the Bazars, the muslins of-Bengal and the sabres of 
Oudh Were mingled with the jewels of Golconda and the 
shawls of Kashmir.......".—Essay on Warren Hastings, 


How we, the inhabitants of this ancient and sacred town, 
Sorrow at the loss of her glory;-and how grievously feel 
that a traveller now can only get as his firs;—and perchance 
last—impression of our city that which the writer of thig 
baper has faithfully depictedt ; : 
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The.roads' are well-metalled’ and so far do 
credit. to. the local Public Works Department, 
though I noticed one particular defect in every- 
one ‘of them’ without exception and it was that 
despite their length none of them. was straight 
for adistance. Besides one Strand road by the 
river-side would have been quite appropriate to 
All the 
roads are suitable for cycling, motoring and 


enhance ‘the beauty of the river. 


driving purposes, (but to pedestrians they are 
anything but convenient or comfortable on 
account of the absence of good footpaths. 
Again, the. few that ‘exist along the roads 
are mostly occupied—it cannot be with the per- 
mission of the municipality—with heaps of bricks, 
rubbish, sand or the like, thus compelling pedes- 
trians to quit them and to mingle with the 
jingling ekkas (a primitive type of cheap and 
handy vehicles) and other’ trafic. The e¢ffa- 


driver. seems at times to get mad, specially _ 


when in competition with a brother driver, and 
makes his horse run at a furious rate, conse- 
quently the light two-wheeler dashes right and 


left in a frantic manner: and the generous 


(3) We are thankful for small mercies. The side-paths 
meant for pedestrian tralic are always in a terrible state 
of confusion. We fear We cannot even share the enthusi- 


asm of our friend for the main roads, Ep. 


(4 Col. H. S. Olcott, President-Founder. of the Theo- 
sophical Society, gives a realistic description of this ‘ pris 
mitive’ vehicle as: ‘.,.one of the funny country. vehicles called 
kkas , » trap with a flat seat bigger than a postage-stamp 
but not so big as a barn-door to sit upon with one’s legs 
either folded up under one or dangling over the wheel ; a 


lot of brass-discs attached to the axle that rattle, a wobbling” : 
Canopy of say two fect square over-head and the shafts 


mounting over the pony’s back and coming together to - 


*point resting on a crutch on the saddle.” : 
pee —Old Diacy Leaves 
“(Second Series, Vol. 11 p. 70,) Ep, 


we eR 


~ ‘Church; the 


driver all the time shouts Bacho bhaid (take ‘care 
of yourself, brother !) asa timely warning to 
the devoted passers-by. Among vehicles, the bul- 
lock-carts are peculiar here, the owners (evi=- | 
dently Trinitarians) yoke three bullocks instead of 
two as in Bengal and thereby suffer some further 
disadvantages : the speed is that of a snail’s 
pace, and to start the cart is a matter of at least 
five minutes ; over and above this the long:train 
moves on as if there were a procession, one 
animal first and then a pair and sometimes a. 
fourth following the cart (this additional one is’ 
meant to relieve one by one the three animals: 


" actually dragging the cart.) The only advantage © 


of this complicated arrangement is that a heavier - 
load can be carried (here it may also be men- 
tioned that the cart itself is a very heavy load. 
in this province) ; but I doubt if one of these, 
carts carries more’ than one and a half times 
The’ traffic also in- 
cludes asses and mules with loads of bricks, rub- 


as much as a-Bengal one. 


bish, and new-washed linen on their backs, . _ 











and one man manipulates some’ six to seven 4 
animals obviously out of his control. He often 
takes a ‘ John Gilpin Ride’ if not.a more odd : 


one on their backs, = ne 
" The lanesand by-lanes, throughout the:city, 
are'so very numerous as to render. it :impossible; 
for one to remember them unless trodden for a 
fortnight, if not longer, And: these gallis (as. 
the local term is) are to be found in all the older 
quarters of the city. After a heavy shower — 
they put.on a nasty appearance, and a distant 
ide oF kell may be had if ‘one “has’ ‘to. pass. , 
them’ atSucha'time. © The dirtiness is 0 
Se c ee 
tilakiog of the well bee ene ee 
of Holies, the Heaven of the H 
bosom in the form of its lane: 


Site 
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caused by the carelessness of these who are in 
charge of the city’s cleanliness and whose duty 
is specially of great importance in a big and 
congested city like this. The scavenging 
arrangement is delightfully primitive : there are 
very small holes, instead of man-holes, in the 
roads and lanes through which a ladle is passed 
to bring out the accumulated rubbish, and this 
system has the merit of being completely inade- 
quate. Besides the underground drains are 
mostly ill-paved and some are even kept open 
for periods of a week or so, What an amount 
of nasty smell and noxious gas they spread 
around! I wonder why it is tolerated by the 


rate-payers.at all ! 


“Tet these be dismissed now and let us sce 
the houses in general. This is one very inter- 
esting sight : the buildings of Benares, extend- 
ing “roof upon roof interminably, are generally, 
with few exceptions, built ina very odd fashion, 
there being absolutely no thought of either style 
or symmetry. Some have a sort of bracketed 
verandahs in front, others have a design which 
Then 
some have peculiarly inadequate number of 
small and narrow. doors and windows which 
seem. to try to shut the outer world off from 
the irooms ; » 


does not represent any modern plan. 


and darkness and want of yen- 
‘ation “reign: supreme in them. 
should know, by the bye, that these odd-pattern- 


et buildings are not of old days but of to-day 


But one: 
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(from historical point of view, of course) scarcely 
more than two to three hundred years old. (8) 
There is a Mahommedan style flourishing’side by 
side with Hindu structure ; such buildings as the 
Vizianagram Palace, the Water Works, the 
Chowk Police Station and many others seem to 
follow the-same style though differing from 
one another. ¢? 
( To be continued) 
PHANINDRANATH BANgRJI, 
(1st Year, C. H.C.) 


(6) Nodoubt even the main city of Benares cannot 
claim to have many houses older than 300 years or there- 
abouts. ‘Tradition says that the city proper has been 
moving up and down the river bank. In Buddha's time it 
might have been nearer Sirnath—about 7 miles away—than 
the present site. The houses of the city are like small 
castles and bear witness to a time when there was much 
disorder and disturbance. The closing of the outer gate 
of a house ensures the inmates much security against 
street fights and rowdy fol, There are remnants‘ of huge 
gates just outside the city proper which, when closed at 
nights, must have afforded the inhabitants every sesurity 
against sudden attacks from the surrounding jungles. We 
must, in defence of our houses say that the old architects did 
build on a definite plan. They always allowed a great deal 
of space in the middle of the house for a Chauk, a courtyard 
oper to the skies to let in light and air. Judicious openings 
on the streets allowed ventilation,into the rooms as well, 


The city proper is even to this day not so unhealthy as the 


description of our writer would naturally lead one to 

believe. Ed. 
(7) lt is a pity to mention the beautiful Vijayanagram 

palace, with its stone facing, its halls and its grounds, with 


the cheapjack modern architecture of the ete Works 
and the Police Station. . Ed. 
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ASTRONOMY, 


Part I—Comets, * 


( The phenomenon of a comet round a planet ) . 


As the general reader will not much appre- 
ciate the mathematical portion of astronomy, it 
will be, studiously avoided. But it must not be 
forgotten that to appreciate the beauty, of 
astronomical investigations, mathematics is in- 
dispensible. The discovery of Neptune, the 
problems of tides, the problems of equal days 
and nights—the latter two recently discussed in 
this magazine, the possibility of an ultra Nep- 
tunian planet, cannot possibly be fully: realised 
Still let us avoid mathe- 
matics at least for the present. 

Now, the very first idea that one has of As- 


without mathematics. 


tronomy is associated with the Stars; and as the 
great poet Longfellow sung : «Stars [are] the 
thoughts of God in the heavens.” Really the 
galaxy of these small bodies must excite wonder 
even in the minds of the most undeveloped beings: 
And in all the stars and heavenly bodies the 
strongest are the comets cate so let us consider 
them first. 

Charles Lane Poor in his book The Solar System 
tells us “In the astronomy of the ancients, 
comets liad no position ; in the great text-book 
of Ptolemy they ‘are not even mentioned.”? 
The statement is true ‘only ‘so fat'as we consider 
the complete knowledge of the comets—of this, 


of course,’ the antients were ignorant—but can © 


we, even ‘in’ this ‘advanced age, lay claim to a 
thorough knowledge of these sudden Visitors? «J 
believe we cannot. But to say that the ancients 
had no knowledge is wholly untrue,“ Our state- 
ment is. justified by records of appearance of 
Comets ‘as far back as:at least 203 B. C., while 


3 


Ptolemy flourished in the second century (100 — 
170 A.D.) 

In 165 B. C., the Sun is said to have been’ 
It is be- 
lieved by many that this was a comet, and if so, 


seen for several hours in the night, 


it must have been ‘one of extraordinary brilliancy. 
A comet is said to have appeared in B.C. 146 
which was_as brilliant as our Sun ; ‘another ap- 
peared in B.C, 134 ; athird in B.C. 75 which 
was equal in size to the moon; and so on... 
Since then more than 800 comets have been 
discovered, of these nearly 500 are visible to 
the naked eye. Simon Newcomb in his The 
Solar System gives a table of the actual number 
of comets recorded as visible.to the naked eye 
since the beginning of the Christian Era. Of 
these a few are most remarkable such as the comet 
of 1680, of 1843, of 1858, of 1880, of 1881, 
and so on. A few, of coe most famous ores are 
comet, Encke’s comet, Donat? s comet “(the 
same as 1858), the lost comet of Biela, the, Jost 
comet of Lexell, and many thers. ania 
The ancients looked on comets with terror, 
as portending pestilence, war, the death of kings 
or other calamitous or terrible events. Even i in 
1572, a, German, named George Busch, spoke 
of. Tycho’s new star. as a comet. and claimed 
that it was caused by the burning’ of human sins 


and wickedness i in ‘the upper part of the air, and 

* The writer has promised to contribute a series of arti- 
cles on this fascinating subject. This is the first instal- 
ment of part I, which will be followed; we hope regularly, 
by five other parts dealing with aloes, Planets anit’ mete- 
ors, Sun, Constellations and Hind astronomy, . “Rall 8 


’ 
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that the burning ashes from it fell upon the 
heads of men and caused all kinds of disease and 
pestilence. This reminds us of similar views 
of the ancients about the Aurora Borealis and 
other sublime sights of Nature. 

We learn from Pliny that comets were clas- 
sified in ancient times according to their pecu- 
liar forms, into twelve classes of which the 
principal were : . 
Pogonias—bearded;  Ceratias—horn-like. 
Lampadias-torch-like ; Disceus—Quoit-like ; 
Xiphias-Sword-like ; Hippias—horse-mane like ; 
Pitheus—tun-like ; 

It will be an interesting and instructive study 


Acontias—Javelin-like. 


for any one to see coloured pictures of these 
and to learn from them the peculiar appearances 
of these beautiful heavenly bodies. 

Coming now to the where-abouts and mo- 
tions of these bodies it must be mentioned that 
the comets belong to our Solar System. They 
revolve round the Sun in Elliptic orbits. Some 
computers express the orbits as parabolic which, 
of course, is a physical impossibility. To under- 
stand this statement Clearly let us see the follow- 
ing remarks, which I regret contains a little of 
elementary ‘mathametics, of a* great writer 
on Astronomy : 

“The great majority of these strange bodies appear 
to travel in parabolas, ‘open curves leading from infinite 
space to'and round the sun and thence back into the 
region of the fixed stars. Sir Isaac Newton first show- 
ed the possibility of comets moving in such paths, and 
the prestige of his name and the ease and facility with 
which parabolic orbits can be calculated, led to the 

adoption of this curve as Tepresenting the motions of 
these bodies. Under the Law of Gravitation a body 
may travel about the Sun i in any one of the three comic 
sections or curves, known as the ellipse, the parabola 
and the hyperbola. ‘That is, if there were in the yni- 


/ 
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yerse but two. bodies, the sun and a comet, then would 
the comet describe about the sun one of those three 
mathematical curves, the exact character and size of the 
curve depending solely upon the speed of the comet re- 
lative to the sun at the beginning of time. But the 
instant a third body is added to the sy stem this is no 
longer true. The parabola is a limiting curve; is, what 
might be called, a curve of ‘unstable’ motion. To 
describe a parabola about the sun, a body must have at 
each point of its path a certain definite velocity. If 
this parabolic velocity be changed by the slightest 
amount, the path ceases at onceito be a par abola ; if, 
through any cause, the velocity be decreased the path 
becomes an ellipse, if increased an hyperbola. Now, if 
a comet start in a parabolic orbit, it cannot continue for 
a single instant in that path, for it must of necessity be 
attracted by Jupiter, by Saturn, or by some or all of 
the planets, and such attraction will either increase or 
decrease its speed: Thus a parabolic orbit i isa physi- 
cal impossibility.” 


The periods of revolution round the Sun 
vary greatly for different comets. ‘¢ About thirty 
of these have their aphelia near Jupiter’s orbit 
and have periodic times ranging from three to 
eight years ‘These form the so-called ¢ ‘Family 
of comets” belonging to Jupiter, Neptune. is 
credited with a similar family of six comets and 
the other major planets. with smaller families. ’ 
Eneck’s comet has a period of about three and 
ahalf years ; Halley’s a period of seventy-five 
years ; while the comet of 1858, ive., Donati’s 
comet is believed to have a period of two thou; 
sand years. ; 

The close study of. the, motion, , of comets 
has cleared many doubts in- connection with 
many heavenly phenomena, and above all has 
thrown searching light on the problem of a 

resisting: medium round the Sun... Advanced 
students of Mathematics will enjoy. greatly. the 
work of; learned Astronomers on such. subtle 
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and inspired subjects. Coming .to the. physical 
constitution of comets we know that the teles- 
copic comets: are generally thousands of miles 
in diameter and yet of-such tenuity that the 
smallest stars are seen through them. Some 


astronomers believe that the-comet is a mass of 


true gas, continuous throughout its whole extent. 


Let us see what Prof. Newcomb says : 


“This gaseous theory ‘derives its main support from 
the spectroscope, which shows the spectrum of the teles- 
copie comets to consist of bright bands, the mark of au 
incandescent gas. Moreover, the resemblance of these 
bands to those produced by the vapor of carbon is so 
striking that it it quite common among t pectroscopists 
to speak of a comet as consisting of the gas of some of 
the compounds of carbon. But there are several diffi- 
culties which look insuperable in the way of the theory 
that a cumet is nothing but'a mass of gas. In the first 
place, the elastic force of such a mass would cause it to 
expand beyond all limits when placed in a position 
where there is absolutely no pressure to confine it, ag in 
the celestial Spaces. Again, a gas caunot, so far as ex- 
periment has ever gone, shine by its own Jight until it 
is heated to a high temperature, far above any that can 
possibly exist at distances from the sun so great as those 
at which ‘comets have been'situated when under exami- 
nation: withthe spectroscope. Finally, in the event -of 
a purely gaseous comet being broken up and dissipated, 
as, in the case of Biela’ 8 comet, it is hardly possible to 
suppose that it would separate into innumerable widely 
detached pieces, as this comet did. The gaseous theory 
can, Ss not be regarded as satisfactory.” 

© Of what-is then a. comet made up ? In short, 
most of the’comets are made’ up of innumerable 
minute solid “particles, each composed of stone 
mixed. with metallic iron; or; compounds oof 
iron.** The larger of these particles % are rae rSOr 
to ‘which we shall come’ later on. HK anit 

About the end of the 19th century, Zollner 
tried to account for the tail, of the comet by 


an electrical action between the. Sun and. ‘the 


_ Striking thé earth.” 9 fi : 
“My readers will not, I. thiuk, ‘be Virprized 
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vapour rising from the nucleus of the comet: 

In 1910, when the famous Hialley’s comet 
showed itself to us, we all had a grand oppor- 
tunity of reading descriptions of comets. Thou- 
sands of rumours and explanations used to be 
published in newspapers and the most touching 
of these was the idea of the dissolution of this 
our dear Earth into atoms by its collision with 


the huge comet. In this connection the follow- 


ing remark of a great astronomer will be 
instructive : 

“Buta collision between the nucleus of a large comet 
and the earth might be a serious matter. If, as Prof. 
Peirce supposes, the nucleus is a solid body of metallic 
density, many miles in diameter, the effect where the 
comet struck would be terrific beyond conception. At 
the. first contact at the upper region of the atmosphere,. 
the whole heavens would be illuminated with a res- 
plendence beyond that of a thousand suns, the sky radi- 
atiug a light which would blind every eye that beheld 
it, and a hext which would melt the hardest rocks. A 
few seconds of this, while the huge body was passing 
through the atmosphere, and the collision at the earth’s 
surface would in an instant reduce everything there 
existing to fiery vapor, and bury it miles deep in the 
solid earth. Happily, the chances of such a calamity 
ate so minute that they need not cause the ‘slightest 
uneasiness. There is hardly a possible form of death 
which is not a thousand times more probable than this, 
So small is the earth in comparison with the celestial 
spaces, that if one should shut his eyes and fire a gun 
at random in the air, the chance of bringing down | a 
bird would ‘be better than that of a comet of: ay ind 


to find that’although there are possibilities. (of 


- course, very’ very rare) of dissolution of a lanet — 


by coming ‘in’ the way of a: huge’ comet, 1 
are greater possibilities of a comet being 
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The eighth satellite of Jupiter, discovered by 
Melotte at Greenwich, is supposed to be a comet. 
Forbes suggests that this Satellite may possibly 
be identical with the lost comet of Lexell which, 
at its return in the year 1779, came so near to 
Jupiter’s position in space that it became en- 

_ tangled in Jupiter’s system, and has not been 
seen'since. The idea is a beautiful one, and in 
a creation of infinite possibilities no one can 
possibly declare Forbe’s view to be wrong, 
Moreover, leaving conservative views.(which, as 
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Stevenson says—“ while plauding progress is ever 
a 

timid of innovation ”) we welcome Forbe’s view 

and thank him for giving us at least some idea 


“about the sudden disappearance of Lexell’s 


comet and also the existence of a new satellite 
of Jupiter. Since then another: satellite of 


Jupiter has ben discovered. 


‘ 


(To be continued) 


JacapisH Prasanna Muxuopapuyaya, M. A. 
(Old Boy, C..H. C.) 


AINDU UNIVERSITY. 
(Statement of the Vice-Chancellor)* 


Your HIicHNEss anD GENTLEMEN : 
_ By the grace of the Supreme Power, the 
source of all blessings, we meet to-day, for the 
first time, as a body constituted under an Act 
" of the Legislature—the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity Act (No. XVI of 1915,)—to further the 
establishment of an institution which is destined, 
_ I believe, to play an important part in the edu- 
cational progress of India in general and in 
promoting the highest intellectual and spiritual 


advancement of Hindu youths in particular, 


We have every reason to congratulate ourselves 
aud our community on this event. It seems it 
was but yesterday that the idea of starting a 
Hindu University, at Benares, was first put for- 
ward in this ancient seat of religion and learn- 


ing: While there was much in the proposal to ’ 


appeal to the minds of Hindus, there were. few 
men so optimistic as to believe that the idea 
could be realized, at any rate, in the near future. 
The proposal seemed so ambitious. The Hindu 
communtity was so poorly organized. The 
workers were so few. For several, years, when, 


with that faith and persistence which is the secret 
of success in all great undertakings, the idea 
was being worked up, there were many: who 


looked upon it as entirely chimerical. But a’ 


few years of earnest and devoted efforts have 
materialized the scheme, secured for it the neces- 
‘sary financial support and legislative sanction 
and brought the University into existence. 
At this moment, when we meet for the ‘first 
time as a University, our hearts must ‘go forth: 
in gratitude to those whose Co-operation and 
Support have contributed to this happy result, 
Where many have laboured, it will be invidious 
to single out a few for special mention, but, I 
am sure, I shall be failing in my duty, as“ your 
spokesman, it I do not express our special obliga- 
tions, in the first instance, to Mrs. 


Annie 
Besant and the other ‘trustees of the Central 
Hindu College for their &€nerous cooperation 


* The Hon'ble Dr. Sundar Lal, the. Vice-Chancellor of 


the Benares Hindu University, made this ‘statement re- 
garding the present position of the University’ at the 
first meeting of’ the University Court, held at the Central 
Hindu ‘College, on August 12,1916, . 
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with us in establishing the University, and to 
the Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Rameshwar Singh 
Bahadur, G. C. I. E., of Darbhanga, for all the 
valued. help ‘he has given to. the University and 
for the extensive tours which he so often has 
made at much personal sacrifice. It is scarcely 
necessary for me to mention the one other 
name that must occur. to you all in this con- 
Pandit 
Madan Malaviya is inseparably connected with 
the Hindu University and will live long in the 


nection, for the name of the Hon. 


memory of grateful posterity. It is alsa my 
pleasing duty to express our gratitude here to 
the Government of India and to the rulers of 
Indian. states who have so generously extended 
_ their patronage and support ta the scheme. Nor 
are we less grateful to the large number of 
‘donors who have each, according to their means, 
contributed to the funds of the University. 

We are deeply grateful to His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Prabhu Narayan Singh Bahadur, 


G. C. I. E., of Benares, for the encouragement 


and support which His Highness has given to 
the scheme of the University from its yery in- 
ception, We particularly wish to place on 
record our gratitude to His Highness for the 
generosity with which, of his own motion, he 
invited all his brother ruling princes and° His 
Excellency the Viceroy. and the Governors, 
and Lieutenant-Governors, who are ex-officio 
Patrons of, the University, and other distin- 
guished guests, to accept his hospitality and con- 
tributed in large measure, by his munificence, 
to make the ceremony of laying the foundation- 
stone the happy and brilliant function that it 
was. The expression of our thankfulness will 
be incomplete if I omitted to acknowledge our 
‘Obligations tp our late Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, 
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and to the late Member for Education, the 
Hon. Sir Harcourt Butler. It is but bare truth 
to say that without their help we would not 
have been able: to achieve the success which 
we have gained. We are also greatly indebted 
to His Honour Sir James Meston for the very 
Kindly interest he has taken in the movement 
and the valuable advice and help with which 
he has been assisting us in our arduous work, 

As we have met to deliberate upon and 
determine the measures necessary to complete. 
the constitution of this University and to carry 
out its work, you will naturally expect me to 
make a statement regarding the present position 
and prospects of the University. I will deal 
first with its financial position. You will be 
glad to learn that the total sum promised for 
the University, including the valuation of: the 
annuities granted by the rulers of Indian states, 
amounts to Rs. 96,52,496, Of this sum, includ- 
ing.the valuation of the annuities, Rs. 59,87,020 
has been realized up to this day. . Excluding 
schools,. offices or other bodies who have paid, 
in their collective subscriptions under one single 
name, this amount has been collected from 
twenty-three thousand four hundred and t wenty- 
nine subscribers, of whom. five hundred and 
fifrty-five persons. have-each paid a sum of 
Rs.. 500 or more. Their names are set out in 
the printed roll which it is my pleasing duty 
to lay on the table. A glance at it will show 
how generous has been the support and how 
valuable the help, which the moyement has 
received both from the princes and -the people 
of India... Ie is pleasing to note that among the 


subscribers there are Mahomedan and European 


and Parsi gentlemen also. The great bulk « 
donors, however, are men and women of | 
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ble means, who have contributed their mite— 
from a few annas toa few rupecs—whose names 
it ‘would have given me much pleasure to recite 
had time permitted me to do so. They fill 
several volumes which will ever remain among 
the most precious records of the University. 
In addition to all this, the Government of 
India “has been pleased to make a recurring 
grant of a lakh of rupees a year, the capital 
value of which at the rate of 34 per cent, comes 
to over 28 lakhs. This is the capital with which 
the new University starts on its career. I have 
prepared, in rough outline, a statement of the 
probable eastimated income and expenditure’ of 
the’ University,’ which will be submitted to the 
Council’ yow will appoint to-day, to serve as the 
basis of discussion. 
2" We have to elect today the various classes 
of elective members of ‘the Court to complete 
The first of these, in Class III 
of Statute 14, sub-clause‘(a), are ten persons to 
be elected by the registered’ graduates of the 
University. There can’be* no election. under 
this’sub-clause until” the’ University comes to 
have graduates of its own’in a sufficient number. 
Under’ sub-clause (3), thirty persons are to be 
elected’ by ‘registered donors who have paid 
Rs. 500 or upwards. 
their “election are now on the table for your 
consideration.’ Under sub-clause (c); ten persons 
aré to be'elected by the Senate: “'The Senate, 
however, will be constituted on a later date, 
and in the ‘meantime, ‘under the’ Special pro- 
vision of the “Act, “it’ is’ my pleasing” privilege, 
as your Vice-Chancellor, to“ appoint’ under this 
sub-clause ten persons with the approval” of the 
Governor-General i in Council.""The’ names’ of 
nine gentlemen’ so” appointed.’are “before you. 


its constitution. 


Draft rules for regulating 
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: The remaining appointment will be made’ very 


soon. ‘he names of thirteen, out of the fifteen, 
representatives of Hindu religion and Samskrt 
learning, are also on the paper before you and 
will be proposed in due course for election. 

Of the representatives of Jain and Sikh com- 
munities, five may be elected to represent the 
Jain and five the Sikh community. The Jain 
community is, broadly speaking, divided’ into 
three sections—the Shvetambaras, the’ Digam- 
The Sthanakavasis 
are smaller in number, and therefore, one seat is 
The other two have each 
The names which will be ‘ proposed 


baras and the Sthanakavasis. 


assigned to them. 
two seats. 
for election, have been selected ‘in consultation 
with some of the leading members of the Jain 


community. The names of the five representa- 


tives of the Sikh community have ‘been selected. 


after consulting the leading Sikh’ Princes, ‘who 
have patronised the movement, and some promi- 
nent Sikh gentlemen. : 

We bave also to elect ten representatives of 
the learned professions. The names of the ten 
gentlemen, which are on the paper, will “be 
proposed in due course for election. F inally, 
there remain twenty other persons to be elected 
by ‘the Court. Among these there are ten 
representatives of the old Board of Trutees of 
the Central Hindu College whom we are bound, 
both by gratitude and agreement, to have on the 
supreme governing body of the University, 
Among the remaining ten, proposed for. election, 
are other gentlemen who have taken much ie 
terest in and contributed materially to the suc- 
cess of the movement. It is but fitting that ‘we 
should show our’ appreciation of their Valuable 


co-operation, “I” regret very much: that’ the 
number of seats available for election is so” limi- 
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ted that we are unable to elect, at present, a 
number of our other fellow-workers whose co- 
opration has been no less valuable. 

The other proposals for elections, which are 
shown in the agenda, are those for the Council 
and other bodies for which, under ‘the statutes, 
we must make our elections to-day. 

We also propose to request you to pass cer= 
tain additional Statutes, which are absolutely 
necessary, for carrying on the work of the Uni- 
vesity, “They include certain temporary Statu- 
tes, which must be passed to-day, to enable us to 
It will be well to 
appoint a sub-committee also which may frame 


complete our constitution. 


and propose such other statutes as may be found 
to be necessary. We shall ask you to pass only 
such Statutes to-day as are emergent. 


I now pass on to another important matter!’ 


It is noticeable that no regulations are appended 
to the Act. A committee of the Hindu Uni- 
versity Society prepared a draft of the regulations 
required and submitted it to the Government of 
India for consideration. * The Hindu University 
Society also appointed a sub-committee’ ‘Consis- 
ting of the hon’ble Maharaja ‘Sir Rameshwar 
Singh, G. c. 1.8, Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
Adityaram® Bhattacharya, Babu Bhagavan Das. 
Dr. Ganganath Jha, Pandit’ Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and myself, with Sir Gooroadas Banerjee 
as advisor, to’ confer’ with the Goverment 
of India and to settlethe Regulations. In the 
‘summer of 1915 this committee met the hon. 
Mr.” Claude Hill, then “acting Member for 
Education, and ‘the hon‘Ble-° Mr Sharp; “then 
Secretary in ‘the Education“Department to the 


Government of India. “The committee. sat for 


‘about three weeks at Simla and carefully con- 
sidered’and tevised the dyaf: Régilations,There 


which!*isybeing acquired for ‘usiicButthe: 
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were certain points which, in the opinion of 
our sub-committee, required further considera- 
tion at the hands'of the Goverment of India 
The hon’ble the Visitor had also to be consulted, 
The Regulations, therefore, were. not finally 
settled. Now, section 18 of ‘the Act provides 
that the first Regulations. ‘shall be framed as 
directed by the Governor-Gerieral - in Council? 
and “that, to be valid, they must receive his pre=- 
vious approval. Accordingly, as directed by His 
Excellency the Governor-General in ‘Council, 
a committee consisting of the hon’ble Sir Sans 
karan Nair, the Member for Education and the 
hon. Mr. Sharp, the Education Commissioner, 
Sir Edward Maclagan, Secretary to the Gover- 
ment of India’in the Education Department, the 
hon’ble Mr. O’ Donnell, at the representative of 
the hon’blevthe Visitor,.and myself met at Simla 
in the first week of this month. The committee 
carefully considered the various points brought 
* forward and the matter iis now receiving the 
consideration of the: Government of. India. 
I have. every «confidence that our suggestions 
will receive-kind and sympathetic consideration 
at the’hands of His Excellency the Viceroy, 
Lord Chelmsford, who isthe Lord Rector of 
-our: University ; and I. hope, that the Regu- 
lationsj‘in. their final :shape,: will be. published 
at no distant date. wh eafon thse Mh 
Gentlemen, we:. begin) to-day, ina humble 
‘way, but‘the task that lies’ before’ us ois: bath 
\great-and “arduous.’ The’ funds that we:have 
collected have-enabled us to provide the -perma- 
nent minimum, endowment of fifty lakhs: which 
*we'are required by the Act to provide: for the 
recurring expenditure of the  University..; We 
shavealso’money in: hand’ to. pay- for." the | (si 
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educational and residential buildings, which it 
is absolutely necessary for us to erect in the 
immediate future, will cost at the lowest com- 
putation a sum of thirty lakhs. And we have 

only. a fraction of this amount in our hands. 

Besides this sum we stand in need of a great 

deal more of money in order to develop what 
is called the modern side of University edu- 
cation. For, you know, our aim is to combine 
the old and new ideals of a University ; that 
is, to build up a University which will not 
merely promote literary and philosophical studies 
but will also provide instruction and training 
in the more’ fruitful applications of science to 
industries, both agricultural and manufacturing. 
And the liberal help which the Princes and 
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people of India have extended to the University 
in the past encourages the hope that we shall 
receive the necessary support in the future—sup- 
port which will put us in a position to build up, 
at no‘distant date, an institution which will be 
a source of strength and pride to the great. and 
ancient community with the name of which it 
is associated. 

I fear I have taken. up‘too much of your 
time in placing these formal matters . before 
you. I. thank you very. much for the atten-. 
tion with which you have listened to me. I 
will no longer stand. between you. and your 
work, andI request you now to proceed. -with 
the business of the day. 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK, 
; ( Continued from p. 241.)- 


Gengrat Survey anp Estimate. 
© Our very brief and rather meagre sketch— 
a bare outline in skeleton—of the era selected 
by us and its main currents of 
thoughts, its principal ‘problems as well as the 
solutioiis attempted or offered, and lastly. its 


ideas and 


general tendency, however imperfect and inade- 
quate, will still help us in fooping an idea of 
Maeterlinck’s Wilieu. 

“It will; of course, be distinctly naderstocd 
that the individual items of definite forces and 
factors (touched ‘on or merely referred to) 
shaping this progressive aze—to which excessive 

‘weight should never be:attached, even as contri- 

butory agencies in’ a developing process—haye 

neither influenced directly the growth of Mae-— 
terlinck’s master mind and regulated ;the course 
of his great spirit nor lent, as so many tributary 


streams, each: its definite share, to swell the 
volume of his profound thoughts or of his. rich 
and invigorating, utterances. 
Environment does not, by. itself, eo the 
mysterious phenomenon of -a great man of 
genius ; yet an intelligent study of it is, at any 
rate, calculated to, serve the useful and needful 
purpose of a clear conception, firm grasp and 
deep and thorough understanding of a philoso- 
phical thinker, a great scientist, or an artist. 
This apparently commonplace warning “does 
not seem to be quite superfluous in dealing 
with a man of genius like Maeterlinck who can 
reasonably aver, with Coleridge : . 
I may not hope from outward forms to win 
_ The passion and the life. whose fountains 
are within, 
2 Now, w we have clearly to bear in mind that 
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the first signs of activity in a momentous transi- 
tion, however vigorous, many-sided. and deep, 
are bound, to some extent, to be tentative, un-= 
co-ordinated if not incoherent, ill-regulated, and 
even somewhat aimless. | We must not seek in 
them a system, as in a scientific or philosophical 
attempt, to offer a well-thought-out explanation 
of the Universe. 

They are, nevertheless, very valuable, being 
suggestive of earnest life, renewed strength 


and rich promise. These characteristics are 


distinctly visible around us to-day. We are 
scanning the horizon, far and near, and sin- 
cerely yearning for a new light. What has 


been lost in intense, but a bit narrow, faith 
once possessed’ by the Medieval world (say of 
Dante ), or in self-confidence of systematised 
knowledge, somewhat over-weening, born of 
the power of verified and demonstrable truth 
resulting from the reaction of the Renaissance; 
is, perhaps, to-day gained in largeness of. vision, 
openness: of mind, widened sympathies, and 
amplitude of hope. Gratefully should: we, 
therefore, count our gains, Having judiciously 
and soberly taken stock we can properly esti- 
mate the progress achieved and also prepare for 
the next venture, 

The key-note to our own ‘age is furnished 
by the fact that we have keenly felt the need 
and realised the importance of a revision of 
values ; a readjustment of intellectual and 
moral weights and measures ; a re-determina- 
tion of the norm, in: the light of man’s new 
spiritual demands‘and gains. There must needs 
bea new perspective to-day made possible by 
the achievements—positive and negative—of 
the age we live in. 

Verily our little systems of the last century 


and a half have had their’ full day and must, 
like their innumerable predecessors, decently 
retire into the background ‘of history, of re+ 
corded ‘facts, after having fulfilled the mission’ 
of a more or less permanent contribution to the 
needs of progressive humanity, and ‘serve as-a 
valuable landmark, a mile-post ; whereas’ we— 
Who 
will hug the mile-post in his journey onwards, 
though, in sooth, it be carved out of. solid, “res- 
plendent and rich ‘marble—‘all of the finest 


why, we have to move and march on. 


Parian’—or porphyry ? Age, with its relentless. 
hand, has already traced wrinkles on its smooth’ 
surface ; and who can ensure that this material 
too—never so strong, durable and ‘costly—will 
not at last crack and slowly crumble? ‘The 
youthful West, with all its triumphant pride” of 
vigorous health and’energy, shall have one day, 
like the now decrepit (?) East, to learn ‘the 
lesson of humility despite its mastery over the 
forces of Nature. PSGOT’, 3% 

“New highways I tread, new worlds come 
unto me; like all creators I too have grown 
weary of old tongues. No longer will my 
spirit walk on worn-out ‘soles ””—thus seeks 
utterance with - Nietzsche, the new spirit °of 
every deep-natured man even in the Western 
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world. Ng 
The mere ‘speculative possibility” of science 
promises thus to actualize as intuitive experience ; 
and distinguished men of science (2. gi, Sir 
Oliver Lodge) are busily engaged in establish- 
ing the spirituality of the Universe. Inspite of 
prevailing agnosticism, considered as representing 


: the mental attitude of a vast majority of cul- 


tured persons (both in. the West and even in 


pe 
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that. a supreme intelligence dimly recognisable 
by us rules the Universe”, interest in things 
spiritual, as a living force, seems every day to 
deepen and widen. Signs of a new age, of a 
great epoch-making change, of re-valuation of 
things that matter, are visible everywhere. In 
the new era whereupon we are entering the 
dogmatic religions no longer reply to the search- 
ing questions of mankind. 

“A spiritual epoch is perhaps upon us. 
Perhaps the spiritual vases are less closely. sealed 
now than in bygone days. A spiritual influence 
is abroad that soothes and comforts; and the 
sternest, direct laws of Nature yield here and 
there. Men are nearer to themselves, nearer 
to their brothers. Signs of a life that we can- 
not explain are everywhere, vibrating by the 
side of ‘the life of every day. I will say nothing 
of the occult powers, of which signs are every 
where, of magnetism, telepathy, levitation, the 

unsuspected properties of radiating matter and 
countless other phenomena that are battering 
down the door of orthodox science. Donot 
certain pictures, by foreign painters, reveal the 
sacred majesty of an invisible presence as it 
never has been revealed before? Are there not 
masterpieces in literature that are illumined by a 
flame which differs, in its very essence, from the 
strangest beacon-fires that lit up the writings of 
bygone days? I feel that a more pressing offer 
Of spiritual freedom has rarely been made to 


We are spirits clad in veils : 
Man by man was never seen : 
All our deep communing fails 
To remove the shadowy screen, 


mankind.” _ 

Thus speaks Maeterlinck on the new awaken- 
“From the table-land of 
speculative thought”, he next proceeds to say, 


ing of the Soul. 


these signs are descending to the valley of the 
very “ work-a-day lives of the very humblest 


? 


of men’ soul 


bringing ‘soul nearer. to 
and a new science is born, “the: Psychology, 
transcendentat and immediate, that throws light 
on the direct relationship that exists. between 
soul and soul and on the sensibility as well as 
the extraordinary presence of the Soul.” “ The 
soul is the flower of the multitude.” “Signs 
and words no longer count for anything, and in 
mystic circles it is the mere presence that 
decides almost all. 

Far above words and acts do men judge 
their fellows—nay, far above thought,...... for 
it is by the invisible alone that nearly all of us 
judge each other.” ‘ We'can but believe that 
man will soon touch man; and that the atmo- 
sphere willchange.” “A time will come perhaps— 
and many things herald its approach—a time 
will come when our souls will Azow of each 
other without the intermediary. of the senses,? * 


(To be continued.) 


Jay Gopat Banzryt, M.A. 


*The Quotations are from Treasure ofthe Tumble, 
Ttalics throughout are our own. 
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Heart to heart was never known ! 
Mind with mind did never meet ! 
We are columns left alone 
Of a Temple once completo, 


i “y 
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LET IT BE YOURS TO LOVE THE ALMIGHTY. 


‘Be you a Hindu, a Christian, a Muslim, 
a Jew, a Sikh, a Jain or a Buddhist, let it be 
yours to love the Almighty” is the special precept 


of the devotee whose life is narrated in this paper. ° 


Shri Rupkalaji—for so he is known now—is a 
great Vaishnava Saint and at present resides at 
Ayodhya in Shri Hanumat Nivas. He, from 
his very childhood, was a great Updasaka of 
Shri Sita ji and loved the society of sages and 
saints. He became a Sub-deputy Inspector of 
Schools, at-Chhapra, at the age of about 22 and 
thenceforward worked in many capacities for 
another 25 years. He was known for his love, 
devotion and’ reverence for God. Many were 
the opportunities when his Ishtadevas showed 
special kindness to him. On one occasion there 
occurred a very curious and strange phenomenon, 
after which he resigned his office on a pension 


that he 


° 


from Government. It so happened 
was on an inspection-tour when he got a letter 
from. the, Inspector to the effect that he should 
meet the Director, _at_ the Bankipore Railway 
Station, on some pressing and urgent business. 
The letter was sent in due time but owing to 
some reason or other he got the letter when 
there were only 15 minutes left for the time 
when he was expected to see the Director. 
He was then at a distance of about 35 miles 
from the Bankipore Railway Station, and so it 
was humanly impossible for him to reach the 
appointed place in time, 


He felt grieved to find at ie was unable 
to carry out the wishes of his Quperior Officer. 
thereupon he lay down on his bed and closed 
the:doors of;the house:he was lodging in.. After. 
ashort ;time he heard the ringing of a.bell, got. 


up and found that he was in a waiting room in 
his official clothes. He came out and saw the 
train in which the Director came. He met 
him, talked on the necessary business and after 
the departure of the train was wondering how 
At last he went back to the 


He soon fell asleep and when 


and where to go. 
waiting room, 

again he awoke he was in the self-same house. 
He thanked the Almighty for His special £ripz 
and resigned his office not desiring to bother the 
Great God for his own temporal needs*. Then 


_he came to reside at Ayodhya, the beautiful 


abode of his /shtadevas, Some folk might regard 
this as a mere fairy tale but the writer can 

assure one and all that it is not so. It isa fact 

admitted by all who ever have come to know 

him, The Province of Bihar is proud of him and 

has dutifully honored him. Thousands of people 

from outside go to hin? every year. He is 

accessible to everyone between the pou of 
three and five in the afternoon. 

Ihave been asked by him to say a few 
words on the subject: “ Let it be yours to love 
the Almighty regardless of the patticular religion 

“There is a similar story told of the great Tulast Dasa. 
Thieves entered his house one night but found the devotee’s. 
goods being guarded by two handsome young boys armed. 
with bows and arrows, The thieves came to Tulast Disa, 
the nextday, in a penitent mood and asked as to who the 
boys were. Tulasi Disa, thereupon, realising that Rama and 
Lakshamana were reduced to the duty of watchmen because 
he, an devotee, continued totic his soul to a few mise~ 
rable things of the Havth, threw away allhis utensils and 
extra clothes so that no thieves should ever be, tempted to to 
come to his house, and his beloved Tsiitadevas might 
never -morehave to take the trouble to guard his 5 belong: as 
ings out of their parental tenderness towatds his weakness 
for this world’s toys. x 
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you belong.” Let us first'see what is Love. 
Love is a feeling or regard which one bears for 
another. » Sir Walter Scott defines love : 

True love is the gift which God has given, _ 

To man alone beneath the heaven ; 

It is not fantasy’s hot fire 

Whose wishes soon as granted fly, 

It liveth not in fierce desire 

With dead desire it doth not die, 

It is the secret link, the silver tie 

’ Which heart to heart and mind to mind 
“In body and in soul can bind. 

Shelley is of opinion that there are miseries 
and troubles in the world only because people 
do not love one another; the moment all would 
love one another anxieties and pains would dis- 
appear as darkness before light. Shakespeare 

defines love in another way : 5 

Good shepherd, tell this youth what it is to love. 

It is to be all made of sighs and tears, 

It is to be all made of faith and service, 

It is to be all made of fantasy, 

__ All made of passion, and made of wishes, 

All adoration, duty and observance, 

_All humbleness, all patience, and impatience, 

All purity, all trial, all observance. 

In a word love is heaven and heaven is love. 
Now there are many kinds of love; love between 
parents ’and children ; .love between husband. 
and wife; love between brothers and sisters; love 
between son and father ; love between a friend 
and a friend. “The love of parents for their 
children is superior to all other forms of love, 
because that is purely an unselfish love: even 
if the sons and daughters do not repay this love 
it never diminishes. Parents’ love lasts all their 
lives. E 

' ‘Now, except those who are atheists, all be- 


‘ 
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lieve in the existence of God, who is all-power- 
ful and. all-pervading. As we are born in this 


world, we own a duty to Him. In what form 


can we show our gratitude to Him? There are 


_many forms in which God is worshipped by 


human beings : Some consider Him as father or 
mother ; some as husband or wife ; some as 
brother or sister ; some as friend ; and so on. 
A majority of people, however, regard Him as 
Father or Master, Creator and Liberator of all. 
The highest form of worship is when He is 
regarded as Lord and Master, as. a Spouse in 
the phrase of the Bhadti works. If a man says 
that he loves so and so, it is clear that he is 
ready to do everything for him ; he ,can secrifice 
his life even atthe altar of love if necessity 
arises. 

Sages have said that one who follows three 
principles in life is a real saint. Firstly, he 
fervently thanks God for the kindness that He 
has shown to himself by putting him in a condi= 
tion better than that of thousands of other people. 
We see before our eyes people suffering from 


poverty and disease. Some have nothing to eat, 


some have been disabled by constant illness,’ 


others suffer from some inherent disease and 
soon. If one is more or less free from such 
troubles, one must thank God, and pray unto 
Him, Secondly, he considers himself humble: 


One must not say that one is so great that hecan 


do everything, possible and impossible. Humility 
has a special place of honor in the gorgeous 
and magnificent court of God. ‘Thirdly, he must 
Not knowingly give any trouble to any one, 
We should’ not: be a source of trouble and 
difficulty to others. Let us not “harm any one 
if we cannot, on the contrary, help him. - Now,. 


if you say that you love ‘God Almighty, -you. 


ie 
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will pray unto Him and meditate on Him ; you 
will be humble before Him; and you will inflict 
no injury on others regarding all beings as His 
creatures.and as being loved by Him. You 
will not, therefore, think of wounding His feel- 
The Persian Sitis, 
who were great lovers of God, have said : 


* pale Jo 255 oie. 
apt st ones belo 4 gy 
They go on to say further : 
He phinds Khgh 
het SiS 25) 99 29) Se 
Heylo a eke P jes > 
=pslo €5 Cw sm 93 53 93 5) rad 
He yplpe to Zs phe 5p 
Pyar aaa} pho Say pal 
% Oly! 75 po 5 69 oI! 
=a ye ye 9 pbL 
we Bly SUSY ye oly 
ep > 3 Vals Os 
From these it is clear that to them love of 
God is everything. They breathe in the love of 
God, they live in love of God. A Hindu, who 
is said to act religiously, to breathe religiously, 
to live and eat religiously, is, ina word, the very 


incarnation of religion. He is expected to think 
of God more than any body else : he ought to 


ings by wronging others. 


THE FLOODS OF THE GANGA. 


“The rainy season : always one eyhent the 


n the Northern parts of India 


peaceful rivers i 
a very enhanced and sometimes 


invariably put on 
dangerous “appearance. 


This year was worse 
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love God more. The Hindus have forgotten 
love because they have gone astray from their 
old religion, Sanatana Dharma. Let them love © 
God and everything else will come of its own 
accord. 


wala aa faq ata Te, faaaH Aa Ga ae | 

faaH wa feat aug, dia ales as ANG I 
. —Tulasi Dasa. 
BaKHTAWAR LAL 

(IV Year, C. H. C.) 


Nots.—The incident narrated in the course of this arti- 
cle seemsimpossible indeed. We take the liberty of add- 
ing two quotations from recognised scientific authorities ~ 
as a possible explanation of the phenomenon : (1) “sa 
strong emotion, even in a distant person, may produce an’ 
echo or reverberation in the mind of a relative or even a 
sympathetic stranger, without the agent being, in the least, 
conscious of what is happening and without the percipient, 
in the least, understanding the process” (Sir Oliver Lodge : 
The Surcival of Man. Fourth edition. Methuen & Co., 
London. p.98); (@) “ On one occasion, the phantom 
of Mr. Beard was seen and recognised by two persons in 
the room, simultaneously, who were unaware of the fact 
that Mr. Beard, some miles away, was then trying, by an 
effort of will, to appear to them. These results seemed 
at first, almost incredible, but complete confirmation of 
them has been obtained from independent experiments 
made by others. In such cases the ‘agent’ whose phantasm 
is seen is usually about to sleep, or is asleep, at the time 
of the apparition, although the wish to SEPP a may have 
been formed earlier in the waking state’’ (Sir W. EF. 
Barret, F. R. S.: Ps ychival Research. New and revised 
edition. Hume University library of Moder 2 Knowledge 
Series. Williams and Noteetes London. Pp 113, Ed. © 
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would not recede, the inhabitants on the banks 
thought of taking shelter further inland. It. is 
’ always hard to leave one’s home, and hope is the 
staff on which man necessarily leans in all ex- 
tremities. As the water came creeping on, the 
persons affected naturally continued to believe 
that it would come no further. But on and 
on the water came making the river broader by 
about two more miles than she usually is. The 
mud huts of the poor tenantry, in the villages 
on the river-side were tumbling down like the 
proverbial houses of cards ; innumerable reptiles 
were crowding upon any stray leaf or branch or 
- stone that was above the level of the destroying 
water, and snakes, scorpions were clinging by 
the hundred on the trees, the trunks of which 
were being washed by the river. Benares had 
not witnessed such a flood these 41 years. 
- It would help 
Benares, to realise the extent of the damage 


when we say that the Godowlia and Church 
crossings above the Dashashvamedha Ghat were 


those who have visited 


under water, and that the Foundation Stone 
of the Hindu University had its platform en- 
tirely submerged. Till the last day of August 
the river went on getting higher and higher, and 
then the students and teachers of the Central 
Hindu College decided to form themselves in- 
to a volunteer corps and to offer as much relief as 
was possible in the circumstances to the suffer- 
The efforts of the C. H. C. were 
whole-heartedly seconded by other educational 


ing poor. 


institutions of theltawn,?some~ of which~ were. 


closed owing to the dangerous vicinity of the 
advancing river. aE 

Ti 2G, zy Wows eter B vsoy) 

__. The river front for about 15 miles above 
and below the main town of Benares was de- 





Wik - MIS ner yesdcid wlinis <8t bad cay : 
vided up into districts, and each district was en- ” 
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trusted to one band of volunteers. At the 
College a depot was opened where grain was 
stored and there was a fund to which’ money 
flowed from one and all for the succouring» of 
the sufferers. This Central office supplied 
grain and money, as necessity arose, to the 
volunteers, who distributed them to the deserv- 
ing. Other parties were formed with the express 
purpose of collecting subscriptions—in money or 
in kind—from the charitably disposed persons _ 
in the town. 

All this.was done on -the-tst“of ‘September 
Qn the 
afternoon of that day the volunteer bands start- 
‘The only 
thing to do then was to reconnoitre and make 
The 


various bands gathered all. possible informa- 


when the river was at her highest. 
ed on their mission of mercy. 
sure of what .sort of help was' needed. 


tion and afforded any immediate relief that 
was needed* in pressing cases. 
near the Hindu University site, after wading 
through waist-deep water, they helped the village 
folk, whose. houses were being submerged, to 
make up dams in front of their doors ta prevent 
the interiors from being damaged. While our 
students were digging earth for the purpose they 
encountered two snakes that had sought shelter 
there from the devastating flood and promptly 
sent these dangerous creatures to the other world. 

_ Work began in earnest on the 2nd. Inform- 
ation that had been collected showed that 
villagers had saved themselves either by flying 


«to higher ground in-the interior or by passing ~ 


days and nights in any available boats or on 
high Wachans* that they had ‘quickly ‘and 
“* Machan is\a fairly common stru ae 
ctury i 
of the country, : A few bamboos are ae cal 
on paul ‘a light cot is ‘Supported. - People pass thei ' 
ights on these cots when necessary, (Samskrt root Manche, ) 


At Nagwa, ; 
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THE FLOODS OF 


temporarily constructed. They had hung up 
their goods and belongings.on the high branches 
of..trees—a sight -pathetic to behold. The 
relief had to take one of the following forms : (1) 
helping the people to save their goods before 
the water destroyed them ; (2) supplying food 
to those who had been cut off from their daily 
business by the water ; (3) supplying fodder to 
the starving cattle ; (4) helping them to recon- 
struct their ruined houses. 

Luckily there had been practically no loss 
of life. The water, though it rose unexpected- 
ly, did not rise so suddenly as not to allow time 
to the people to save their lives at least. The 
only lives that was-lost were. owing to the up- 
setting of boats when the current proved too 
strong and there was overcrowding. From the 
2nd onwards the bands of volunteers continued 
to do good and hard work. The band that 


was entrusted with the Nagwa side,. including all ° 


the villages for about five miles above the 
Foundation site, went out day after day, from 
village to village, dispensing grain to all those 
who were famishing or were distressed in any 
way. Rowing over fields where crops were 
standing and wading in water and mud, where 
boats could not go, the volunteers saw many 
villages entirely deserted and every house therein 
ruined beyond measure. ‘It is pathetic to see 
that the. people who are most hard hit are the 
“lowest? classes of men—the Chamars and the 
Bhars—who collapse at the least mishap. Their 
houses too are on the low-lying grounds in the 
villages hence they are the first to suffer. The 
volunteers often found that while the houses 
of the comparatively prosperous villagers, being 
on higher ground, were saved from destruction, 
the houses. of the Chamars and the Bhars 


HAT. ft 
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suffered seriously, There were the people 
who were most in need of help. Then there 
were some respectable folk, who having seen 
better days, though being temporarily in deep 
distress, disdained to take charity and would 
take nothing from us, For these the ‘only, 
thing to do was to get the sympathy of the head- 
man’ of the village-and. get food and clothing 
sent to them surreptitiously so that none may 
know who sent help and who received it. 

The most unfortunate. experience of the 
Nap wa party was that at one place where dis- 
tress was great, there was a matha—a nice stone 
building—left by its owners for charitable pur- 
poses. 
might make their residence without let or 
hindrance .when they had left the worldly 
life for a life of peace and devotion. This 
matha, at this particular time, had, as its’ inmates, 


In this house pious and holy men 


one or two. people—Brahmanas by caste. with 
pretentions of spirituality and non-worldly. life. 
It seems to us that living as they did in a house 
obviously meant for public purposes, and also 
living on other people’s charity, it was their 
duty tobe friendly to the neighbouring people 
who had lost their homes and their all in the 
floods and who sought shelter in this building. 
Our party went in there in the hopes that some . 
chamars would have been well received there. 
But, no, on our enquiry these good Brahmana- 
folk held up their hands in holy horror and said 
that they could never: admit chamars in 
that house, and that the hundred or so distress- 
ed families of chamars had got * eat 
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Another locality for the activity of our 
volunteers was the Rajghat side—including 
the group of villages on the other side of 
the Dufferin Bridge. - The sight from the 
bridge was really awe-inspiring and majestic. 
Standing on the bridge we could'see the wild 
rush of waters, swirling and rushing on with 
a force that nothing could.check. The Harish- 
Chandra School people were on the other side 
before us and their main work was to build 
dams to save the villages from being overwhelmed 
with water. We tried hard to persuade the 
inmates to leave the villages -but they would not 
hear of it. Ultimately the villages were saved 
by these dams though at one time the danger 
seemed great that ;these may break down 
suddenly and overwhelm the villages and all 

the people. with destruction. Our volunteers 
‘did valuable work in these villages. The vil- 
lage people are shy and retiring and they were 
rather pleasantly surprised to see these . well- 
‘dressed and apparently ‘superior’ type of 
‘people going about among them anxious to 
help and to'serve them.. The general details 
‘in this part of the danger zone were much the 
same as elsewhere and here too our people did 
all in their power to relieve the sufferers. "The 
‘work was so urgent that we barely had time to 
‘inquire or to organise in detail. This was 
What we could do was 
to’send out the various batches, with general 
instructions to the leaders, and then to leave the 
Test to the ingenuity and pood sense of the 
‘boys themselves. And they came well out 
of the test. They themselves proved to be inge- 
nious and equal to the occasion. The tradi- 
- tions and the training of the C. H.C. stood 


“to come later on. 


Printed by Pandya Gulab Shankar, 


‘of their fallin 
(To be continued.) 
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them in good stead as also did their love for 


service ; and not one among them but was eager 


to go again and again to places of difficulty and 
even danger. One’group of boys started, with- 
out having the least idea as to distance,’ for 


Balua and were overtaken by night by the time: 


they reached there. Nothing daunted, they 
managed to pass the night somehow and the 
next day through waist deep waters and through 
mud and brambles they managed to reach the 
place they wanted to help. They got all’ in- 
formation they wanted and came back safe and 
not much the worse for adventures. But they 
gave us an uncomfortable night, as search parties 
were going round to all the ghats to enquire 
for them. We thought they had been upset— 
there was riot much fear of their drowning, 
for they were all expert and strong swimmers. 
They reported great distress in the villages they 
had visited, Balua, Gangapur and several others. 
They gave the head people of some villages a 
note which, on being produced at our central 
office in the C. H. C., procured them the 
food and fodder of which they stood ‘in imme- 
diate need. UR 
The Rajghat party worked heroically, and 
for days they were out early and wandered 
about ministering to the poor till late at night! 
It would be invidious ‘to name any one—all 
worked their very hardest and best—there were 
no shirkers and no ‘ growsers.’ Yet an- 
other party did rescue work and gave some’ re. 
lief—comparatively little was wanted—in the 
city itself in the poor districts on ‘the’ banks of 
the Varuna. They also waded through water 
and carried the poor people and their goods out 
& huts to dry and safe places, 
Se CMH, Gx 
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HioDd 


This young, yet very old, Abode of Histon: 
With hands uplifted prayeth unto ye:— 
“Beloved offspring of my, body of mind! 
Keep my face bright with ever brighter deeds” 
That will win honor forithe Motherland ~ : 2 
And cloud it not with any acts of shame : 
Unworthy of the Ancient Agen Race ne 


















E offer hearty Vijaya-Dashami 
greetings to all our readers. 
The day commemorates the 
great event of -Rama’s victory 
over Ravana, of the powers of 
Good over the powers of Evil, 
sand is celebrated with great ardour and Sern 
siasm all over North- India. eS Te AG IO 





B ee i 
_ The province of Behar has now practically 

Ot its University. On September 27, 1916, Sir 

_ Sankaran’ Nair, Member for Education in the : 


Overnment of India, introduced the P. 
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ve the uplift of India at heart, feel 


those who ha 
something more is needed, and 


and know that 
h a sympathetic and beneficent Education 


Certain 


whic 
Department can and ought to provide. 
definite principles on this important matter 

would be, no doubt, of very great help and 
advantage to us. 

Professor Jadunath Sarkar, M. A., the well- 
known historian of Aurangzeb’s times, was the 
President of the Behari Students Conference this 
year. In the course of his address, appealing to 
the Behari students to fall in line with the 
students of other Provinces, he said : 

Day by day, an irresistible process of Nature is 
‘making the thoughts and feelings of one province 
“filtrate into its neighbour. Our vernacular magazines, 

no less than our English newspapers, haye acquired a 
wonderful sameness of tone and contents, though they 
differ widely in language or script. Our educated men 
think and feelin the same way whether they live in 
Bombay or Shillong, Peshawar or Trivandrum. To 
this intellectual unification of India J invite the youth 
of Bihar. J invite them to fall into line with their 
brethren of Allahabad and Lahore, Nagpur and Bom- 
bay, Madras and Calcutta, and not to move like strag- 
glers behind the marching army of India’s sons. {t 
is only by throwing themselves heart and soul into the 
acquisition of modern knowledge, it is only by abjuring 
the spirit of provincial isolation and stepping across 
the- narrow local boundaries in tastes, habits and 
thoughts, that they can contribute to the formation of 
an all-India student brotherhood, the fore-runner of 
ap Indian nation. 
"Tf, therefore, a student is truly patriotic, it is his 
duty, no less than. his personal interest, to make him- 
_self as good a student as he can, to make himaclf 
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heart of hearts 
signally failed in 


Every student should realize in his 
that he is not a patriot, that he has 
his special duty, if he has not laboured to complete 
and perfect his education, to make himself most effi- 
cient in that branch which he studies, so that he might 
be acentre of light and a safe and sure guide toa 
hundred others. In proportion as he has neglected his 
legitimate business by attending to distractions, in that 
proportion has he failed in his duty to self and his 
duty, to the Mother who nurses him on her green 
bosom. : 
We wish the students of the United Pro- 
vinces would also organize a conference like 
the one of Behar. To have a common plat- 
form is a very desirable thing these days. 
* 


* * 

His Excellency Lord Chelmsford, our Vice- 
roy,-in the course of his first Council speech 
expressed his regret that the financial situation 
created by the war had greatly interfered with 
assistance being given, on a wider scale, for edu- 
cational progress in India. He laid stress on 
the education of the blind and the deaf and 
dumb. But however desirable the education 
of these unfortunates may be, they will always 
form a very small minority in a community, 
and we believe that until education has be- 
come much more wide-spread among those who 
haye the senses of sight, hearing and speech in 
order—the education of those who are deprived 
of these should be deferred. We cannot afford 
to fritter away the nation’s extremely limited 
resources on insignificant: charities to the neglect 


of really and urgently needed and truly import- 
ant work. ; 


most éfficient for his life’s works. Qur great Mother 


calls for service from each one of her sons. Should 
we not feel ashamed to present ourselves before her. 
with incomplete intellectual and moral training, as 
worthless labourers and unreliable tools for her work ? 


. 


i * x 
We beg to offer our apologies to our nu- 
merous kind contributors for our i nability to print 


their articles in the Magazine as early as they, 


‘ 





THE MIDNIGHT RAIDER 


and we also, would like them to appear. Our 
Magazine, because of financial difficulties, unfor- 
tunately, is a very small one and can contain 
but few articles every month. We shall try our 
best to put in the various contributions as soon as 
possible. Lately we have been receiving quite 
a number of articles for which we thank the 
writers ; and we assure them that we shall 
print them in the order in which we have 


received coos as far as Bae 


* 
November 6 and 7 are busy days at 
Benares. The Senate, the Council, the Board 


of Appointments’ and the various Faculties of 
the Hindu University will be holding their 
We look forward 
to their decisions with great eagerness. 


* 
* 


first meetings on those days. 


We have received a printed letter circulated 
by a few gentlemen, who are donors-electors, 
offering jsuggestions to their brother donors- 
electors, regarding the election of thirty mem- 
bers to the Hindu University Court, now re- 
maining to be made. The following, culled from 


the letter, is worth preseruings 
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(a) The Hinda University is an All-India affair 
and therefore all the important provinces, mother- 
tongues and shades of Hinduism should be represented 
adequately on the Court (as they ought to be on the 
teaching Staff and amongst the students) ; 

(8) The Hindu University should not remain : 
starved, stunted and dwarfed by a devitalised atmos- 
phere of ‘pure’ (and sterile) study and narrow educa- 
tionism, but should:be acted upon by and should react 
upon and should subvserve and promote the best in- 
terests of the National Life in the departments of 


“the Family, the Vocation, the State and the Church” ; 


in other words, the domestic, the industrial, the political ~ 
and the religious interests of the Community, as is 
the case with the educational systems of the great 
Western Nations. Therefore elders and leaders who 
represent these interests and are competent to give 
healthy and valuable advice as to how education can 
and should bear upon these interests happily, should 
not be absent from the counsels of the Court which 
is the supreme governing body of the Hindu Uni- 
versity and will guide its policy. 


It gives us much pleasure to record here that 
the 
College, through the Magistrate of Benares, a 


the Lieutenant-Governor has sent to 
letter expressing appreciation of the work of the 
Institution for the relief of those affected by. the 


recent floods. 


THE MIDNIGHT. RAIDER. 


The’ dusk was settling down on the land, 
and humanity, incapable of working in the dark, 
was wending steadily homewards, leaving the 
darkening jungles to the nightly sway of the 
animal kingdom, The paths, barely perceptible 

even under the blazing noon-day sun, were now 
merged completely in the surrounding rocks, and 
only here and there the trodden grass showed 
that the imperial foot of man had passed that 
. way. The valley was fairly broad, in fact in 


some places it was almost a mile wide, and 


hemmed in by. low hills that were ‘covered Be 
dense bushes of thorny growth. These bushes 
were swarming with wild pigs while the fissures 
and crevices in the rocky hills gave shelter to 











many a black bear greedy of honey and, ma a5 
as well as . to an oceasional spain of 
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pitched his camp, a portion of the thorny bushes 
was gently agitated. Soon a face, round and 
fierce, was seen coming out of the bushes, and 
was followed by a long lithe body covered with 
“spots and supported on four powerful limbs. 
This was Mrs. Tendua*, and she was followed 
by Tendua himself, who was of a larger and 
heavier build. The two stood, side by side, for a 
few minutes looking up and down the valley, 
and then, after consulting each other by a nose- 
touch, they parted company. Mrs. Tendua 
went away towards the higher and the more 
inaccessible parts of the valley, while the male 
moved steadily down towards the camp of the 
hunter whose glistening fire could be seen 
through the curtain of the bushes. Soon he was 
close to the camp investigating, with a curious 
eye, the various paraphernelia of a camp, while 
his nose gave him the message that a goat was 
somewhere about. Wéith a sharpened appetite 
Tendua moved round the camp trying to locate 
the place where the goat might be found. He 
soon came to the conclusion that the goat was 
not destined to supply his needs as it was too 
well-guarded. So he gave up the attempt and 
moved down the hill in quest of something 
more easily attainable. At the very foot of the 
hills the loud grunts of a sounder of wild pigs 
caused him to halt and freeze into an immoy- 
able statue. Soon the grunts sounded louder ; 
and, under the faint light of the rising moon, a 
number of wild pigs were seen moving towards 
the little-stream of water which flowed at the 
oes of the hills on which the hunter’s camp was 
PREECE cane pelo which, under the deep shadow 
of the hither-side of a large rock, crouched 


Tendua, eyeing the pigs and hoping soon to secure ” 


* Tengua is the spotted leopard. Eq, — 





one of them for his supper. This family consist- 
ed of a savage old boar, almost a yard high, with 
tushes full six inches long; a couple of three-parts 
grown, but already furmidable, fighters ; four 
mothers and a score of squealers. The path of 
the pigs led them into a patch of cultivated land 


at a short distance from the stream. 


The pigs plunged into the field and com- 
menced rooting up the tender shoots of corn 
and trampling down the rest. ‘Tendua, who 
had been watching the pigs and expecting them 
to come on to the foot of the hills where he 
was hiding, now lost his patience and started 
stalking them: he moved forward on noiseless 
feet, taking shelter behind every bush and _tus- 
sock of grass: In fact, when moving across open 
land, he could scarcely be seen : so well hidden 
was his body behind the circle of his face that, 
looking at him from the front, it would -have 
been impossible to think that an animal almost 
eight feet long and higher than a big dog, could 
so reduce his girth ; and in the pale moonlight 
the effect ofa small round disk, with two glow- 


mg spots on it, now seeming to advance and 


“now to recede, like a will-o’-the-wisp, was weird 


in the extreme. Tendua was soon within 


reach of his prey and was preparing for the last 
tush when a passing puff of air disclosed to the 
Pigs their dreaded foe. The old boar and his 
Srown up sons dashed at once towards the place 


where the panther lay crouching and the rest 
of the Pigs gathered close for mutual protection, 
Squealing loudly. The hunter, high up in his 
camp, heard these squeals, 


of ani 
animals, at once understood that the pigs had 


been attacked by. some big fue. As he was 


Sutlous to see what would happen, he too - 


moved down-hill and took Up 4 position ‘in the 


and knowing the ways , 


a 
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shadow of a large rock whence he.could see the 
attack made by the panther on the pig family, 
without being seen himself, and this is what he 
saw : 

’'Tendua, on seing the boars rush at him 
and finding himself discovered, gave up his 
regular tactics and commenced to move round 
and round the group composed of the mothers 
and the piglings in the hope of being able to 
get past the barrier presented by the old boar 
and his elder progeny. 


round in a large circle and the boars were 


He was moving 
moving round in a smaller one, so that ‘each 
time the panther tried to make one of his 
rushes he found himself opposed to three 
pairs of tushes ; and so formidable did this barrier 
look that even the panther, with all his reckless 
The 


panther tried his circling tactics for about 


courage, dared not attack them openly. 


half an hour and then suddenly gave them up and 
changed the plan of attack: instead of trying 
to attack the group of mothers he commenced 
to show that he was going to attack one of the 
The boars, well-known for 
had become 


three defenders. 
the shortness of their tempers, 
thoroughly exasperated by this time, and, 
throwing caution to the winds, were determined 
to punish Mr. Tendua : they made a determined 
rush at him and the panther commenced to 
give way before their rush, with the result 
that soon he found himself close to a High 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF BENARES ea 
(Continued from p- 276) ae : ; 

“only two or three parks (though the name. 

not justified on account of the lack of 1 
special features that go to consti 


busy one and is overcrowded in 


Hew pieces of open green 


The city isa 
the main quarters. 
relieve the eyes: in such a large city there are 
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rock. On to this he proceeded to leap and to 
crouch down till the boars were raging round 
aid round the rock trying to find a foot-hold 
whereby they could climb to the top. This 
was the opportunity that the panther was 
seeking, and the moment that the boats rushed 
round to the back of the rock in the hope of 
Gnding some means of climbing to the top, 
he, with a leap that covered a fair part of the 
distance. between him and the rest of the 
- the 
older animals and the little anes. A couple of 
springs and he had fallen like a thunderbolt’ on 


group, succeeded in getting between 


one of the piglings : one crunch of his powerful” 
jaw and the pig was dead. Lifting it up 
bodily he went off diagonally at full speed to- 
wards the higher rocks so as to get out of the 
reach of the pursuing boars. Thus did Tendua 
secure his supper. : 

I enquired of the hunter why he had not 
shot the panther, but he told me that the intel- 
ligence that had been shown by the panther in 
driving the pigs near the rock and inviting the 
attack of the older ones and thus opening up a 
way to the younger group, had somehow so 
interested him that, though armed at the time, 
he had been unable to fire. He also said 
something about the pigs being worthless vermin — 
and not fit to be protected as they did a lot of 
damage to the crops. Z ee 


SiraRAM SAH. 
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such as the Victoria Park and the Public 
Gardens. Though a busy place it is not very 
lively and public life is absolutely wanting. 
Tt is rather strange and regrettable to notice the 


absence of a single local newspaper.® 


Local opinion can hardly be expressed re- 
garding the place and its daily affairs. 

There is a good number of shops here, of 
various descriptions. And at many crossings 
the pan-walla  (betel-leaf-seller) and the sharbat- 
walla (cold-drink-seller) are in evidence. busy 
with their customers, thus showing that the 
local people have a liking for both of them. 
The Chawk serves for the Bara-bazar of Calcutta; 
among other.things brass-utensils are a marked 
feature in Benares; then there are shops for 
sculpture and also many for scents and perfumed 
oils and afars (scents). The Dashashvamedh 
Bazar is the daily market place and plenty of 
vegetables, fish and meat come for sale. It may 


be mentioned here that the inhabitants, other © 


than Bengalis and Mahommedans, have an 
abhorrence for fish and meat. 


It is refreshing to note that Schools and 
Colleges are not wanting here: there are two 
first-grade Colleges, the Queen’s College and 
the Central Hindu College—the former maintain- 
ed by the Government and the latter supported 
by private munificence and now the nucleus of 
the newly established Hindu University. Some 
four well-managed High Schools, and many 
Municipal Primary Schools are established, to 
meet, rather inadequately, the growing “demand 

of the people for education, My impression is 
that education is not yet diffused sufficiently 


(8), There are local newspapersin Benares printed in 
Hindi and Urdu. They are, however, not very well known 


ont of Benares, Ed 


. 


Au 


Ne 


among the people here, but is in the course of 


being so. 

| Along with this I would speak something 
of the Central Hindu College for which I had 
a liking from the first, as its aim and name 
were familiar tome before I came here. I can 
safely say that the College buildings are magni- 
ficent and the situation is very good—-secluded 
from the bustle and hub-hub of the heart of the 
town yet within easy reach of the people living, 
in it, And there is a large open green for play- 
ground, in front of the buildings, which enables 
many students to play, at one and the same time 
if they so like. I have noticed that students of 
the College as well as of the Collegiate School 
play together, and their favourite sports are 
hockey, football, gymnastics, and tennis also may 


be mentioned, but cricket is neglected ® and. bad- 


minton is not even known in such an enlighten-- 


ed institution. Students are often taking part in 
wrestling or Indian Jiujitsu (a Japanese system 
of exercise), 


The College has a Common-Room, where 
students have the- privilege of spending their 
leisure hours in profitable literary and scientific 
pastime—for numbers of well-selected news- 
papers and magazines in English, Hindi. and 
Bengali are provided there. But I may mention 
one defect of it, namely that the-present room is 
not a suitable one : there is want of accommo- 
dation and sufficient light and air. The College 
has a very good Library: the alcoves in the large 
hall is a splendid idea as they enable different 
groups of students to read and consult each other 
without disturbing the others. Besides the 

(9) Because of climatic Teasons, cricket can only be 


played in the winter in Benares, 


and that is al 
at the ©, HO, Banco ne 


= t vey » Ed. 
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Library Room is situated a little way off from 
the class-rooms, an advantage is gained in this 
point too. Another feature I have marked in 
the Central Hindu College is that the students 
have much sympathy with the College life, 
which is greatly exhibited in the C. H. C. 
Parliament, a unique institution not met with 
in any other Indian College. My impression of 
the C. H. C. is that it is either the remnant of 
a great past! or is in the making with the 
promise of a great future. 

I am not favourably impressed with the so- 
called sanctity and sacredness of Benares, of 
which I heard and read so much. I see there 
isa superficial religion only : the religion lies 
mainly in dips in the Ganga and in waidering 
from ghat to ghat or temple to temple. Many 
enter the temples, attached to the ghats, without 
any deep religious thought. No true Yogis and 
sannydsis are to be found in sucha place, whose 
renown is great for religion and religious men. 
But one is able to see the fervour of the existing 
Hindu religion (on the side of practices and 
rituals), though much deteriorated from the true 
Hindu ideal. 1! Innumerable pilgrims throng at 
all times from all quarters of India. Many 
Anathalayas or asylums for the poor are erected 
and maintained by rich people of many parts of 
India. Connected with these are to be found 

(10) One is surprised why the writer, after giving his 
College such a good testimonial, should end by regarding it 
as ‘remnant of a great past’ which almost gives the im- 


pression that it is ‘decadent’ which we absolutely deny. 
; Ed. 


(11) No doubt our writer is correct in his statements 
and even conclusions. Still, we are bound-to say, that, 
Owing to its past traditions and the halo that still sur- 
rounds Benares, there is much to ‘feel’ thongh not to 
-*see* here, Sentiment isia factor that cannot be eliminated 
from human life, : popenatdse 


- 


“of India. 
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one or more temples, some buildings to accom- 
modate the poor and an establishment which 
manages to feed them and look after the up-keep 


of the place. The Ramakrshna Mission is a- 


modern religious institution here, and it resem- 
bles the branches of the Mission in other parts 
These two types of institutions, 
the Safras and the Mission serve a really 
useful purpose and deserve encouragement and 
support. 

Though last, yet not the least, is the impres- 
sion of which I am going to speak now. It 
is the simplicity of the people, both of the rich 
and the middle-classes. No one is, as in Bengal, 
infected with foppish ideas of ‘gentlemanliness * 
which is embodied in vain fashions. The rich 
have good carriages and garden-houses but they 
are mostly satisfied with (and are not afraid of 
a fancied public opinion) wearing the simplest 
possible clothes, viz., one cotton dhoti and a 
kurta, a chaddar, a cap or a sa@faandapairof - 
ordinary shoes.’ No grandeur is outwardly 
shown in dress. The middle-class men like 
plain living and they try to cut their coats 
according to their cloth; and this isa highly 
commendable quality. The reason of all this 
is that fashions and fancies are not yet imported 
into this place as in Calcutta, which diffuses Cae 

(12) In this connexion we ought to mention the Christ- 
ian religious and charitable institutions. With all our 
differences with: them we can never deny the work they — 
have done for us. Nor must we forget to refer to pe 


Arya Samaj.- . , e 

(18) It is very kind of the writer to say so. We 
however, that the new methods aré coming in 
Benares as well. Still, rich men even now at 
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them throughout Bengal. And it is much the 


better for the people to try to oppose, 
mind, the new fashions. Unfortunately signs 
are occasionally visible of a change for the 
worse in this matter and it may only be hoped 
that a healthy check upon imitation of foreign 
fashions will be exercised by the good people of 


this Province before it is too late. 


with: one 
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We know that ‘plain living and high think- 
ing’ is a profitable maxim, and if ‘ high thinking 
be slowly introduced among the people here (by 
means of diffusion of high education) then the 
existing ‘plain living ? would be of much 
greater value. 

PHANINDRANATH BANgRJEE, 


(rst Year, C. H. C.) 


BUDDHIST INDIA." 
IG 


Professor Rhys Davids is a man of deep 


ede . f nee 
learning in his favourite and straitened realm 


of Pali. 
eminence and takes profound interest in attempt- 


He is a renowned writer of great 


ing to shed light upon and interpret various 
Materials that have been lying hidden for ages 
from man’s view. In his preface to his book, 
“with the above title, he feelingly appeals to the 
Government to bestow their proper care upon 
these new studies to save them from struggling 
in great poverty and difficulty. He says that he 
wrote his work in scraps of time, rescued with 
difficulty, from the calls of a busy life. The 
present writer is immensely grateful to the author 
for the genuine interest he takes in devoting a 
few mements, snatched from a busy life, towards 
writing books like the one under review. No 
spirit of ingratitude is responsible for the review- 


ers being unable to see eye-to-eye with the 


author on every point and in everything. 

This paper is not the result of an unreason- 
able desire to criticise unduly the -author’s 
favourite volume, but only to expose, what seem 
to the writer, some glaring and pernicious state- 
ments that have found their way in the dcok. 
This review has been undertaken specially 


to draw the attention of more able and less 
busy scholars who may go into minute details 
of the book and see that such one-sided books 
are not countenanced by educational authorities 
without supplying correctives also. That a man 
of Professor Rhys Davids’ reputation should make 
commonplace mistakes and somewhat one-sided 
and unfounded statements, can perhaps’ be ex- 
plained by the author’s inordinate admiration, 
or rather passion, for Pali, the sacred language 
of Buddhism, which he has mastered with the 
greatest possible pains. We do not propose to deal 
fully with the book but only to have a searching 
glance through it, leaving momentous points 
to be dealt with by more worthy and abler pens. 
Now to the review without more ado. 


In the very preface of his book, the author 
writes : 


“In the following work, a firat attompt has been - 
made to describe ancient India, duri 


ng the period of 
Buddhist ascendancy, 


from the point of view, not 80 
much of the Brabmana, as of the Rajput.” 

* Buddhist India by T. W. Rhys Davids, Ll D., Ph. D. 
the Story of the Nations series, (London ; 1. Fisher Unwin 
1903.) Thakur Lantu Sinha Gautama, of the Kshatriya 
Shoo], Jaunpur, has, in this article, reviewed the 


Professor's work. We call our Teaders’ attention to this 
contribution, Ed 





~*~ 
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_ History, it should be borne in mind, should 
the 
very moment it is made to serve the selfish 


be written from no one point of view: 


“purpose of one party, it falls down from its 


proper: place and is not worth its name. The 
Samskrt word Jfihdsa means 3f=so, q=cer- 
tainly, arq=was, i.e. it is a True Account. 
This equivalent for History is marvelously 
significant and very clearly shows what History 
ought to be, My statement that History should 
not be written from one special point of view 
does not run counter to an almost true assertion 
that an impartial historian is an extreme rarity, 
or, assome would think, an utter impossibility. 
Goethe rightly. asserts that a historian must 
pronounce his judgment based on right data, 
no matter, if the judgment goes against him- 
self, The historian is really a judge and he 
has to pronounce an impartial judgment. Now 
to the Professor’s book, the author 
makes an undisguised statement that he is 
writing his hook more from the Rajput point 


of view than any other. Such being the case, 


attempts seem to have been tried, consciously 
or otherwise, to torture the various texts, forcing 


them to yield meanings suiting the party of 
which the author has constituted himself a 
champion. Thus the very preface shows, be- 
yond the least shadow of doubt, that the 
author’s view of the whole situation is perverted, 
Let us ‘come to another of his statements : 


- “Priest and noble have always worked very 
well together so long as the question at issue 
did not touch their rival claims as against one 


another, When it did—and it did so especially 
during the period referred to—the harmony, 
as will be evident from. the following Pages, We 
Not great.” 
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It is doubtful, to us at any rate, what the 
author means by ‘rival claims’ and how the 
harmony was not great. If the author means 
‘claims for superiority in the scale of sacial 
position,’ he'seems to be in the wrong, . because 
even the European view militates against his 
theory. V. A. Smith says : 

“We know for certain that the system of 
caste was well established, in its essential features, 
two thousand four hundred years ago, and 
consequently its beginnings must go back toa 
time many centuries earlier,”’ 

‘Rival claims’ for superiority, so far as social 
position was concerned, did not then exist, 
It is true that ‘Independence of thought,’ ‘Tn- 
tellectual freedom’ are marked characteristics of 
Hindu Philosophy. ‘Independence of thought’ 
‘and ‘Rival claims for superiority in social grades’ 
should not be confused one with the other. 
The harmony, he speaks of, was there without 
a grain of doubt but everyone was free to think 
along his own lines. 

The first two chapters are devoted toa picture 
of the political condition of India when Buddhism 


arose. It is unnecessary to tire the reader with 


a detailed reproduction of the author’s opinions. 
How a number of republics, four Migiemy 
of “considerable power and extent 4, 
dozen of smaller kingdoms, without conse 


and a 
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about the Indian peoples on the ‘ Brahmana 
books’ is ‘stretched too much and spun too 
because we see that he harps on the same 


in season and out 


fine,’ 
theme over and over again, 


of season. Might one ask the author why he 
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-books and why he 


puts so great a faith in Pali 
ying too much on 


commits the mistake of rel 
them ? 
(To be continued) 
Lautu Sinna GauTama KavvaTIRTHA, 
(Old Roy, 6. 71, 0.) 


THE TRANSITION IN INDIA 


A change was coming upon the world the meaning 
and direction of which still is hidden from us—a change 
from era to era. The paths trodden by the footsteps of 
ages were broken up ; old things were passing away 
and the faith and liferof ten centuries were dissolving 
like a dream. All the forms, desires, beliefs of the old 

world were crumbling into ruin. The floor of Heaven, 
inlaid with stars, had sunk back into an infinite abyss 
of immeasurable space; and tne firm earth itself, 
unfixed from its foundations, was seen to be but a 
small atom in the awful vastness of the universe. In 
the fabric of habit, which they had so laboriously built 
for themselves, mankind wera to remain no longer. 
——Froude. 
One of the master-writers of English 
Prose has thus picturesquely described the tran- 
sition from the medieval to the modern age of 
Europe. What i is true of the transitional period 
of one great group of nations, may now be 
seen to be true of the changing order in the 
“ changeless Bast.’ After an age-long unbroken 
slumber, the East again shows the symptoms ‘of 
coming life and light. The dead bones of the 
valley are becoming instinct with life. A ques- 
tion may, therefore be appropriately asked : 
“Whence is all this stir of life and hope? and 
whence is this rude shock of awakening?” 

The answer is not at all difficult. We are 
indebted for this new light and new order of 
things to the silent and unseen operation of the 
world-forces 5 for, indeed, the Time-spirit has 


stolen a march ‘upon a people prone to «plunge 


in thought again,’ ‘letting the legions thunder 
past.” 

This newness of outlook in India is not 
occidental, strange and sudden, but it can be 
explained, like every other Panorama of Human 
History, by a change in the character of the 
environment. The conjunction of circum- 
stances and the environment of forces and oppor- 
tunities that are brought into being after a long 
struggle, by 


and chequered the » aggressive 


civilization of the West, have become potent 
and determining factors of our national growth. 
Like the proverbial frog ina well we had long 
remained. satisfied with our contracted space, 
persistently refusing to look upon the wide 
world with that ‘touch of nature that makes 
the whole world kin *, We, who regarded the 
solid things of this world as ‘of the earth, 
earthy” and spent our energies in the dream- 
land of philosophy, have the lowest. place 
now assigned to us in the hierarchy of. nations. 
But now “the old order changeth yjelging place 
to new’. 
The West has done for us what hg Renate 
sance and the _ Reformation did for the church- 
ridden Europe. It is going to remove the 
shackles of the medieval age from which India 
ae ud dort emerged. After a long- 
-stained struggle, Europe freed 
‘itself from the blasting domination of the church, 


Swen 


S ‘ 


<« 
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The Pope was ‘Sir Oracle’ whose commands 
men had to obey ‘with bated breath and whisper- 
ing humblencss.” Under the ecclesiastical ty- 
ranny there was no interest, no play of life but 
utter helplessness and abject submission. People 
were allowed to think but their thinking was 
to the circle of doctrines dictated 
by the church. 


the heart but was conceived to be a set of rites 


limited 
Religion was not an affair of 


and formularies, based on the sanction of the 
Beliefs 


and dogmas man was forced to accept and act 


Pope and his Biblical interpretation. 


‘upon without murmur. 

bs ? 
Judgment’, 
succeeding age of intellectual-liberation, were 


which form the key-note of this 
not even dreamt of. The grooves of thought 
and action were unalterably fixed ina stereo- 
typed society of which the Pope was the supreme 
Dictator ? The cabined Human Soul was ‘crib- 
bed, and confined’ to a fixed routine of duties. 
To chalk out a new pith in matters social and 
political ; 
form; to think or do anything which had not: 


to propose even a new scheme of re- 


the sanction of the Pope—all these were looked 


upon as moral deviations and were’ attended 


with heavy penalties. 

Exactly what the church was to the medieval 
Europe, the caste-system is for India. The 
domination of the priestly class dictates every- 
walk out of the 
caste 5 
life-time on the 


none is allowed to 
of one’s 


thing : 


‘charmed  eircle’ none is 
allowed to rise in one’s- owa 
§ stepping stones of his dead selves to higher 
things’.:° Born a carpenter, a carpenter he 
should remain‘all his life. Every one is bound 
down to a particular status in life from which 
he is not allowed to budge an inch even though 


he*may possess excellent gifts: Such: is the.ty- 


‘called’ ‘gifts ’ 


The ‘Rights of Private 
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ranny of the caste—the caste which has broken 
up Hindu society into water-tight compartments. 
These cleavages of caste must be removed 
before we can reach the goal of our aspirations 
—a United India. 
it, ideas of nation-building are now at work in 
our midst. We 


heart, that these ideas are the gifts of Europe. 


As good luck would have 


must admit, with a grateful ~ 
No doubt India had to pay a very heavy price 

for them ; still those great ideas may be aptly 

; for their inherent ‘ promise and : 
potency” no economic calculus_can possibly 
evaluate. ‘Those great gifts can merely be hinted 
in the brief space of an essay. 

The European civilization has opened a new 
world of interest and delight, and has stimulated 
our instinct of curiosity which lay dormant for 
ages and- by dint of which we are going to 


coax out the secrets of knowledge. ’ We can no 


longer resist the seductive influence of all that 


is lovely, noble and of good report in the tri- 
umphs of the West. The Siren songs of Science 
have not failed to weave an enchantment on é 
our sensitive Without upsetting, 
in its entirety, the old order of things, the new 
culture tends to remodel our time-honoured 
institutions in consonance with our ever-widening 


intellects. 


“needs and the changing order of the day. Our 


day of small-calculations and of moral and intel- 
lectual narrowness is fast passing away, yielding 
place to’ the larger considerations of the more 
ample and complex interests of me many days 












to come ; : 7 See 
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which the great leading spirits directly res- - 
to h others of inferior calibres . 


of the Indian intellect against ancient authority, 
be it that of books or of persons. India’s eee 
was paralysed by the unquestioning acquies- 
cence in the old-world ideas : it lost its energy, 
its spontaneity and its principle of growth. But 
now, under the impact and influx of revivifying 
world-forces, the Indian intelligence, like an 
oppressed kingdom, ‘suffers the nature of an 
insurrection. India’s mind, so long encaged 


within self-imposed limitations and. meaner 


horizons, is now flapping its wings to take a . 


flight in the great ‘Heaven of intellectual 
freedom.’ : 

One of the sublimest achievements of Euro- 
pean culture is that its diffusion or conquest has. 
ushered in a period of emancipation. A great 
change has come-over the spirit of man and his 
dreams. In the sphere of religion, thought, 
morals as also in various other branches of life 
the emancipating influence of western culture 
is at work and is sapping the very foundations of 
the faith and forms of Indian life like an unseen 
under-current. 

‘The swell and dash of a mighty wave’ of 


change is in evidence all the world over. 


Ralionalism, in the intellectual order, and Nation- ’ 


alism, in the social order, are what essentially 
characterize this momentous change. This is a 
. Saying,—true as profound—that ‘ideas rule the 
world’, and that the over-ruling idea in each and 
every epoch of History extends its conquests, 
with ‘Arresistible pressure, over the world and 
gradually: begins to embrace, in its all-compre- 
hensive sweep, the widely divergent times, climes 
and creeds. In every epoch there js always 
some great ‘Guiding Star,’ riveting to itself 
‘the eye of the human soul,’ as Plato would 
put it. Every age has its own call and message 


Only to lay t 
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pond and whic 
indirectly follow. eget . 
‘live, move and have our being, is essentially 
an age of freedom and equality. The love 
of freedom has become a supremely elevating 
and all-absorbing passion of the human heart, 


Now, this age in which we 


Take away freedom and nothing is so sure 
to impoverish this epoch, to deprive conduct 
This 


grand idea of freedom has become ‘a fountain- 


of nobleness and character of elevation, 


light of all our days,’ ‘a master-light of all our 
seeing.’ No power on earth can roll back the 
tide a of mighty thought and feeling which doubt- 
less constitute the main-spring of great move- 
ments. It is impossible to trace the working out 
of the idea of freedom in all the spheres of human 
thought and action within the brief compass of 
an essay. Suffice it to say that this new epoch 
has ushered in a change from constraint to 
freedom, from credulity to faith, from bigotry 
to toleration, from fatalism to free-will, from 
Status to contract, from authority to reason. 
This great transformation has resulted in the 
disruption of our social and spiritual bonds. 
But ‘the whirligig of tims’ brings not only 
sad pelagcs but beautiful reconstructions too. 
RANT T7z WIAA Truth alone ultimately 


‘dumphs and not falsehood.’ This is as true 


ti 4 . 
Oday as it was yesterday. The One remains 


and 
of ute many change and pass. The essentials 
things will ever Constitute 


Possession which we will not wil 
while the accidental and transie 
Setve the passin 
Tange of hum 
will have their 


our priceless 
lingly let dies 
nt things will 
& hour and then pass out of the 
an vision. ‘Our little systems 
day and cease to be.’ We have 
0 heart the great truths of life as 
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THE FLOODS OF 


a whole as ‘also the pregnant messages of the 
present age. 

To-day, India is waking up from its ‘ dog- 
matic slumber” of centuries and rising with the 
Prospect of a brighter future of rejuvenated’ 
manhood. . The soul of India, speechless and 
sullen so long under the stress of the most 
miserable circumstances that had ever surround- 
ed a people on this earth, has become aglow 


with patriotic fervour. The hard crust. of 


Indian exclusiveness is pulverised into atoms 


by the wider intercourse of other peoples. The 
elevating ideal of patriotism, which has deeply 
imbued our minds, has supplied a fulcrum for 
our national activities, has made us think and 
act, inspired by the glories of the past and ani- 
mated with thechope and vision of the splen- 
dour of the future. 
United India, free from the hateful distinctions 
of caste and creed, haunts the imagination of the 


rising generation. India ought to be One—and 
: 


The serene prospect of a 
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‘One without a Second,’ waaatgaraa. Let 
her occupy the proper place assigned to her in 
the scheme of Providence. Let her rise to the 
height of her past greatness. Let all the de- 
grading ideas, customs and influences of an un- 
thinking age be washed away before the rising. 
tide of a national consciousness. The History of 
modern Europe has shown us striking instances 
of the larger and more. compact and cohesive 
social unions out of a mass of unorganized and 
discordant tribes, divisions and peoples. Why 
then, should not our sects, castes and creeds be 
fused into one noble religion—the passionate 
love of the motherland? Why should we not 
close up our ranks, strengthen the wavering 
line, establish and continue our march 
On to the bound of the waste, 
On to the City of God ? 
Ganca Prasad Meura, B. A., 
(VI. Year, GC, H. C.) 


THE FLOODS OF THE GANGA 
(Continued from p. 292-) 


While these parties were working in their most of them were mere children. A teacher 


own ‘districts,’ parties of our boys went about 
the town begging, from door to door and in 
the streets, for the poor and homeless sufferers. 
They were accompanied by their feats wie 
begged with them. One of our teachers, inspired 
no doubt by the occasion, composed a song— 
simple enough, but which touched the heart 
deep—and set it to music. In a few hours he 
ys to sing it and them led 
h asmall hand harmontum, 
money and grain and 
hese children—for 


trained a group of bo 


They gathered gifts freely, 
clothing literally poured on © 


walked at the head with a tha/# (receptacle) and it 
was full very soon. Behind the singers were a 
dozen or so of the stronger boys carrying sacks 
of grain, and flour ‘or bales of ¢hotis on their 
shoulders. It filled us with pride to see our boys 5 
responding so nobly and well in aid of their fel- 

lowmen. They will not forget their experienc 
and it will do them good. This i wh 













. “Some of our boys, 
“ip aot ay ob ae ea 
and myself, went rout 


Is.” The i 
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was quite obvious. The song coming out of 
the pure hearts of our boys produced so won- 
derful an effect on the public mind that I found 
many people, old and young, actually shedding 
tears. Thus, very easily and pleasantly, we 
collected, in a short time, a decent amount of 
money and great.quantities of rice. Now we 
all realise the importance of music. This is 
why music is taught to the C. H. C. School 
boys so earnestly”. 

So much for the immediate needs of the 
situation. A wealthy and large-hearted citizen 
of Benares helped us very materially by giving 
us, for the first few days, as much grain as we 
wanted and also fodder and other necessaries. 
To him we offer our hearts’ best thanks. 

Tt is the proverbial ‘ill-wind that blows 
nobody good” and the Ganga floods also have 
taught us the same lessons. They have brought 

a good many of us, city-people, nearer to the 
rural population of the Benares district. But more 
immediate and more important, from our point 
of view, has been the drawing to-gether of our 
local schools and of the student population. At 
present we have had the Uarish Chandra, the 
Jai Narayan’s, the Theosophical, the Dayanand 
and the Vidyamandir Schools working hand in 
hand with us. For their boys too went out 


IN MEMORIAM : 


Oh would the gods had spared thee longer still 
Here in our midst upon the earth to be ; 
And let thy gentle heart so bright and free 
In genial warmth its wonted place to fill ! 
But now thy room is vacant and the chill 
Of aching sorrow passes through the mind ; 
And lingering by the college halls I find” 
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either to help in the flooded villages or to collect 


funds. ‘They too had their singing patties of 
‘begging boys’ and in every way the remarks 
that apply to our C.H.C. boys are fully de- 
served t by the others as well. 

A central committee, with the Collector of 
Benares as President, has been formed here for 
collecting funds and for distributing relief. But 
in addition to that, the above-named schools have 


all joined together to work further. We have 


chad time enough to lay our heads together and to 


have an organised system of enquiries conduct- 
ed in the villages which are by now known 
ground to our people and a regular form has 
been devised. These are now coming in and 
we hope to supplement the efforts of the public 
committee and to keep them informed of our 
' What 


money we have still got left we will use up in 


work so that we may not overlap. 


giving relief where our workers report the need 
of it; and if more is wanted our boys are ready to 
All the schools con- 
cerned have agreed to work together and all 
the heads are working enthusiastically. Thus 
this calamity has drawn our educational institu- 
tions together even closer than before and this 


collect more money yet. 


“is a distinct gain. a 


3 “Cc, H, Cc. Ey) 
S. N. UNYALA. 


In every face the marks of morrow’s ill. 

A father, brother, friend and guide wert thou, 
Alike to young and old, but always new, 
And in thy simple nature as a child ; 

And though i In purer climes thou aweine now— 
Tn realms of love and joy divine and true— _ 


Yet be to us the same that ever smiled Il 
Lahore, ~ NV, THapant, M. re 
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KALIDASA: HIS STYLE AND WORKS. 


In the firmament of Samskrt artificial poet- 
ry (Mlé@ Literature) the name.of Kalidasa 
It has been said of him 
that it was he who gave birth to, and puta 


shines pre-eminently. 


new life into, the composition of Samskrt poetry 
‘in the new style which was a departure from 
the then current form in which the poets of 
the ancient days ‘warbled.’ It is for this that 
our hero-poet is dubbed with the enviable and 
distinguished title of ‘the father of classical poet- 
ry.’ Fle is still considered to be our best poet, 
and the works of no other writer are so po- 
pularly and widely read as those of Kalidasa 
among the Samskrtists of both the Orient and 
the Occident. The Indian Pandits say, in their 
own figurative style : 

Ot Raia amar sas atalyarhatsa 
ATTA | 

Ta TeATAaaAaRAaaat 
aya Ul 

In the days of are, when, on one occasion 
the poets known to fame were being counted, 


‘Kalidasa stood on ‘the little finger’ ; and as. 


.even up to this day there has not been born a 
poet worthy of riyalling the genius of. Kalidasa, 
therefore. the. name of the finger after it which 
“nameless one,’ became true 


There is yet, another 


is known as’ the 
-to its significance.” 
verse which. glorifies the illustrious name of 
- Kalidasa in the midst of the learned ks of 
the East. 
grag ATI ATT Rt meay ata: 
lea Ma 

“ Among the flowers champa is the most 
fragrant and lovely ; ; among the cities ‘Kanchi 
‘is the ‘greatest 5 ; among the “havyas, Magha i is 


It runs thus =: 


. The reason for this is that names were given to the five 


. Kalidasa was first taken and ‘the little Ro goFes 


the most eminent and among the poets Kalidasa 
is unprecedented.” 


The learned orientalists are also no . whit 
behind-hand in the expression of their hearty 
encomiums to which, putting aside all race and 
colour-prejudice, they have given vent in’ the 
The 
most important among these opinions is the 
one expressed by Giethe, the German poet and 
dramatist, the most famous writer and critic of - 


Most sincere and admirable manner. 


his age. His four lines, which he composed 
about Sakuntala, our poet’s masterpiece, have 
become almost proverbial ; and they are often 
quoted in order to show that the excellence of 
the merits of Indian Drama are now univer- 
sally recognised all over the world and that its 
poetic beauties and nice touches, fidelity to 
‘nature, deep sympathy with human nature, | 
love of catholicity, masterful style and literary 
grandeur are universally known, appreciated 
and acknowledged by the learned men at least 
throughout the length and breadth of the civi- 
lised world. The lines above alluded to may 
well bear repetition here, in. their English 


garb. 


af 


° In Samskrt, the little reine ig called Kanightit 
and the one next to it is known as Anamika (nameless). 











ae anu for want of a pettes apbeletion the finger 
sete aes ake on one’s eee 8 ude th 
for this counting. The next - ‘fing 


language of the poem ‘quoted, wh 
the name of ae is 
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Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms 
and the fruits of its decline, 


And all by which the soul is charmed, 
enraptured, feasted, fed ? 


Wouldst thou the earth and heaven itself 
in one sole name combine ? 


I name thee, O Shakuntala! and all at 
once is said,* 

The renowned scholar and faithful transla- 
tor of Shakuntala into English, Sir Monier 
Monier- Williams, x.c.1.., has said of Kalidasa : 

“Of all the Indian dramatists, and indeed of all 
Indian poets, the most celebrated is Kalidasa, the 
writer of the Shakuntala. 

“Indeed, the popularity of this play with the 
natives of India exceeds that of any other dramatic, and 
probably of any other poetical, composition. But it is 
not in India alone that the Shakuntala is known and 
admired. Its excellence is now recognized in every 
literary circle throughout the continent of Europe; 
and its beauties, if not universally known and appre- 
ciated, are at least acknowledged by many learned men 
in every country of the civilized world. 

“The poetical merit of Kalidasa’s Shakuntala is so 
universally admitted that any remarks on this head 
would be superfluous. 


Seana c meauetceeas . no one can read this Act (the fourth 
act of Shakunfala), nor indeed any part of the play, 
without being struck with the richness and elevation of 

“its author’s genius ; the exuberance and glow of his 
‘fancy ; his ardent love of the beautiful; his deep 
sympathy with nature and natnre’s loveliest scenes ; 
his profound knowledge of the human heart ; his deli- 
cate appreciation of its most refined feelings ; his fami- 


© The translation in English is by E. B. Eastwick. 
The original words are : 
“Willst du die Blithe des frihen, die Friichte des 
‘Spatern Jahres ? . 
Willst du was reizt and entztckt, willst du was 
-sittigt und nabrt ? 
: ‘Willst du den Himmel], die Erde, mit einem Namen 
begreifen ? 
Nen ‘ich Sakuntala, dich, and £0 ist alles gesagt. 
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liarity with its conflicting sentiments and emotions. 
But in proportion to Kalidasa’s composition, and in 
proportion to my own increasing admiration of its 
Deautics..cccecercsseseces ” Kalidasa is honoured by 
this learned scholar by the title of the Shakes- 
peare of India. 

Augustus William Von Schlegel 
Among the Indians, the people from whom 
perhaps all the cultivation of the human race 


says : 


has been derived, plays were known long before 
they could have experienced any foreign in- 
fluence.” Later on he speaks in terms of glow- 
ing eulogy of Shakuntala and its author. 

Alexander Von Humboldt observes : 

Kalidasa, the celebrated author of the Shakuntali, 
is a masterly describer of the influence which nature 
exercises upon the minds of lovors.....\.......-.-Tender- 
ness in the expression of feeling, and richness of crea- 
tive fancy, have assigned to him his lofty place amo ng 
the poets of all nations,” 


Such are the enthusiastic opinions held of 
‘our greatest national poet by the great’ and re- 
cognised scholars.of the West. We need not 
be detained here by an elaborate description of 


. the very high esteem in which Kalidasa is held 


by all the scholars—both Eastern’ and Western. 
He is not only the greatest poet whom India 
has produced but he is one of those’ master- 
minds who-come into the. world, from time to 
time, in order to impart instruction by pleas- 
ing the millions, and who are immortal in the 
sense that they never die for the masterful crea- 
tions that they leave: behind, ‘live for-.even 
sin the’ minds and hearts of millions of people 
who revel and rejoice in them for untold ages, 
Kalidasa belonged to the same class of beings 
as Shakespeare, Milton and Tennyson, Well 


has the poet-grammarian Bhatrhari said of such 
beings ; : E 


N 





© 
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Haha & galaa: tafe: wargat: | 
aed It UN HA AWAIT WaT Il 
“ Poets who are endowed with a mastery 
in their art and who are therefore perfect in 
the exposition of sentiments in their composi- 
tions, do prosper. 
tude or death to the form of their fame as in 
the case of those skilful persons who have ac- 
quired the knowledge of the manipulation of 
mercury.” ‘ 
Nothing very definite is known regarding 
Kalidasa’s birth, birthplace, parentage, family 
and religious creed. At best we can only make 
speculations on some of these points from the 
internal evidences furnished to. us by his great 
literary productions. It appears that he was a 
devotee of the Lord Shiva, for, in the beginning 
of his mighty work, Raghuvamsha, he invokes 
this supreme Deity with his consort Parvati 


for inspiration. He says : 


amaiaa aga arisaaay | 
sma: faatt aed qraadt qed Hl 
_ “For the right understanding of words 
and their meanings, I bow down to Parvati and 
Parameshvara, the greatest of the gods, who 
are the parents of the Universe and the con- 
stant relation between whom is as close as the 
one subsisting between swords, and their mean- 
ings.” 5 
The same conclusion is clearly borne out 
by the first benedictory stanza of the great 
poet’s master-piece, the Abhijiana Shakuntalam,. 
(popularly known as Shakuntala) where he, 
though not addressing the Deity, directly refers 
to His eight different manifestations in the eight 
visible forms, uiz., water, fire, the officiating 
Brahmana, the sun, the moon, ether, earth and 
air. This proves beyond a shadow of doubt 


3 


There is no fear of decrepi-~ 
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that Kalidasa was a staunch and ardent devotee 
of Shiva.’ 
alluded to above, runs as follows ; 

al ae: avecar aga fated at eae 
St ate 
faqagar ar feaar 
sacg (asa | 
aAg: Baaist THA TAT Ta: sTrAT- 
. 

TAG: MPAA TI ACAT ALAN ATANACT: Ul 

Isha preserve you! he who is revealed 


The opening stanza of Shakuntala, 


4 Fate faa: aa 


In these eight forms by man perceptible— . 

_ Water, of all creation’s works the first ;- 
The Fire that bears on high the sacrifice 
Presented with solemnity to heaven ; 

The priest, the holy offerer of gifts ; 
The Sun and Moon, those two majestic orbs, 

’ Eternal marshallers of day and night 5 

* The subtle Ether, vehicle of sound, 
Diffused throughout the boundless universe ; 


The Earth, by sages called ‘The place of 
birth 


OF all material essences and things ; Ho 
And Air, which giveth life to all that 
breathe.* 


With all this in our favours for supporting 
ihe conclusion that Kalidasa was a Shaiva, we 
should not be led away to the error, even for 
a moment, of regarding him to have been a 
narrow-minded bigot. He was a man of 
universal sympathies. He revered all and hated 
none. In his extensive writings we find suffi- 
cient evidence to convince us that he was second 
to none in his veneration either for Brahma. 
or for Vishnu. He is also said to: have been 
deyotee of the Goddess Kali and it is said that - 
his name is derived from her, : 
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MAURICE MAETERLINCK.. 
(Continued fiom p. 286) 


Gangrat Survey anp Estimarz. (Continued) 
- Weall know that facts are eternally the 
same ; their meaning changeth.  Interpreta- 
tion of facts and phenomena, leading to a chang- 
ed view-point, varies the value, significance, 


The 


* nature of the explanation attempted forms es- 


purpose and meaning of the universe. 


sentially the basis of our accepted distinctions 
between the scientific and (in philosophy) the 
réalistic, idealistic, pragmatic points of view. 
Even ‘the reality of the material universe is not 
a matter of direct and immediate knowledge as 
people erroneously think or suppose but the 
result of an interpretation of the experience 
‘that we gather by our senses. May it not be 
asserted that the very categories of dualistic 
metaphysics owe, to a great extent, their origin 
‘to a difference of interpretation ? Even the 
very meaning of truth is undergoing a moment- 
ous change. In the case of immediate experi- 
_ence it is meaningless to apply the test of truth 
or error—the question of truth and error can 
have reference only to our interpretation of ex- 
perience. In the world of modern science and 
philosophy, respectively, the ‘Principle of 
Relativity * and ‘Pragmatism,’ for instance, 
are revolutionizing - our ideas and estimates 
“of realities hitherto considered absolute in their 
_ value ; and these disturbing elements at least set 
us thinking anew regarding the . correctness or 
otherwise of our accepted interpretations of the 
universe. as ; 
_ Again, on the idealistic view of the world 
being accepted as nothing but an illusion (not 
error or falsehood, as is too often popularly 


supposed), the function of the intellect, which 
does not (as pragmatists hold) mage truth but 
rather presents reality in the form of appear- 
ances by making reality assume the form of 
things spatial, is to render true (i. ¢., scientific) 
knowledge of the world possible by interpreta- 
tion of illusions—by that process of explana- 
tion by reason of which illusions become far us 
a necessary part of our conception of reality, of 
truth viewed objectively. 

Now, interpretation, understood in its larg- 
est and best sense, will, of course, comprehend 
re-statement of old problems which forms, for 
instance, in the philosophical view-point of 
Kant or even Bergson, so valuable a contribution 
towards the solution of world-old questions of 
the utmost importance to man, and thus leads 
the way to a new method of approach to the 
study of those questions with permanently fruit- 
ful results. ; 3 

This is originality of no mean order though 
apparently it may not strike as such the imagi- 
nation of superficial or uncritical readers. 
They pass by such a ‘prophet’ either with 

a sneer calling him, in effect, a_plagiarist 
or with a doubtful appreciation which damns, 
with faint praise, the man admired merely for 
his so-called ¢ comprehensive eclecticism.’ 
Maeterlinck has not been quite able to escape 


“this fate. Though stoutly claimed by many as 


such, really he belongs, however, to no particular 
“tribe *, ancient or modern, of mystics ; he is 
of no special camp, although even he that runs 
may read much of neo-platonism in most of his 
writings. Every epoch is distinguished by its 


~~ 





MAURICE MAETERLINCK — t 


own interpretation—or better, its own point of 
view, its point of approach (which includes also 
its point of departure) and also its own outlook, 
as illustrated, for example, in the advance of 
the world from the ancient Aristotelian, through 
the medizval and scholastic, to the modern 
conception. Old things are requestioned, re- 
interpreted, re-adjusted—that is, re-discovered ; 
each age thus brings its own message to 
humanity. 

' These successive messages are progressive, 
continuous, connected into the history of poli- 
tics, science, philosophy, literature and religion. 
That is the simple law of growth. 
may be found the key to the great generalisa- 
tions of philosophers like Comte and Spencer— 


Herein 


the forfner’s law of stages and the latter’s idea 
of structural types. 
For the soul of man is a million times 
more sensitive to changes in interpr retation than 
‘the column of mercury is to changes in the 
atmosphere, and nothing can be more grateful 
than the soul of man when it is raised, DO 
ever little, and thereby glorified. ae 
The possibility too of interpretations is 
infinite—“a thousand paths are there which 
A thousand 


meanings are possible. Ss : 


have never yet been trodden.” 


We, therefore, seriously enquire to-day : 
‘What sort of a man of genius is Maeterlinck, 
who ventures to offer us his interpretation of 
s ‘Life? and the ‘Universe ”? 


ss Lendas of thought. there will always be, 
but their power will depend upon the illumina- 
tion they give to facts which all of us can 
verify? ora zr 
s. Ts. Maeterlinck’s valuation * in - harmony 
with a true, beautiful, lofty, noble ideal of 


3Ik 


existence? We have a right to demand of a 
new prophet his credentials, a right to offer him 
our bold challenge: “Are you one of the 
scribes or one having authority?” It is a solemn 
duty we owe to ourselves before offering our 
homage to him. We miust enquire: “ Does 
he merely invite us to adopt and become ad- 
mitted. to a new-old philosophy and aesthetics 
of life, or simply exhort us, or guide our grop- 
ing efforts to the re-making of a philosophy, 
suited to our individual needs in a new age, 
out of materials selected from old and new 
experiences of life, and facts of the world?” He 
must not make his very weaknesses his pass-port 
to our heart—his mere democratic ideas and 
sympathies, his popular thoughts, his easy utter- 
ances, his affable and elegant manner, his allur- 
ing compatibility and easy-going conformity 
with the so-called. spirit of the age, his sweetly 
‘In unison with that of. the | 
majority, which is bound to flatter the Variety 
of the half-educated mob. Is his claim no 
higher than; the doubtful one of. his being 
merely the representative spokesman of a certain 
era, however glorious its .votaries may deem it 


seductive voice 


to be as compared with all previous eras? -- 

Finally, how does. Maeterlinck ‘stand ‘the 
test ?. How does he propose to assist materially 
each of us in ‘the pilgrimage -towards the 
ideal? which every one must, on his, own ac- 
count, independently undertake and perform ? ; 

We may promise that a careful study of 
Maeterlinck will prove' valuable specially because : 
it is a study of the prevailing and suggestively 
pregnant; tendencies of modern thought. (and 
speculation); of. present. day -art-consciousness 


and spiritual trend. His. sworRassreitatheers ats FAIS 


and constructive 5 he ‘combines‘in + 
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spirit of scientific analysis with metaphysical 
synthesis and the result is both instructive and 
rich in suggestion, and even though his conclu- 
sions may be occasionally challenged, at any 


THE PSYCHOLOGY 


1, THE SUCCESSION OF PHENOMENA. 
Nature and Nature’s God, Purusha and 
Prakyti, in interplay, have infinite aspects. 
And each one of these necessarily has its day, its 
turn, its good time—and also, of course, its night. 
The English proverb says vigorously if not deli- 
cately: Every dog will have his day. So willevery 
individual, every species of mineral, plant, animal, 
every nation and race—and every idea and ideal, 
every virtue and vice, every style of life and 
art, every peculiar culture and civilisation, every 
tendency of human nature and every science, 
every fashion of dressing and of thinking. In- 
finite aspects have infinite time and infinite 
space to manifest in. ; 


Aiied AeAl Aiaaraaraad | Wagha. 
“The countless worlds nestle with ampli- 
tude of space in those vast arms.” And yet 

they also crowd and’ cramp each other. 

HAUSA MAA AMAITAATATAT WUT: | 

; 7 Sankhya Karika, © 

and WWtavatactars | Voga-Sitra. 

'“The moods and functions of the mind 
and corresponding modes of matter depend upon 
each’ other, cannot exist without each‘other, are 
- inseparably bound up with each other, stimulate, 
give rise te, almost produce’ each other, 
and yet they also perpetually struggle against 
and endeavor to suppress each other.” ‘The 
head restrains the heart, the heart overpowers 
the head, the hands and feet-run away with 
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a 


rate the method remains of which the promise 
is undoubtedly very great. 

(To be continued.) 

Jay Gopat Banerji, M. A. 


OF CONYERSION. 


both ; now the Devas prevail, now the Daityas ; 
here the corn drives away the wild grasses out of 
which it has developed, there the weed wins 
back its own from the wheat and the rice ; 
one custom, one virtue, one vice, one hobby, 
one fashion, one sport, one favorite study holds 
sway at one period ; the opposite, which, in one 
view,-is only a prolongation and excess and 
reaction of the other, dominates at another. In 
this unceasing whirligig of Nature ever dancing 
around the motionless God of Nature, That 
Spectator-Consciousness which provides the mo- 
tive force for the drama by Its mere ‘imaginative 
attention’,gtaeaeta TTT Aa, kala gy VEU, 
‘turn by turn’ is the law and the compromise 
between opposites. So faith and reason, religion 
and science, mysticism and rationalism, poetry 
and prosiness, romance and business, peace and 
war, love and pride, fancy which is the joy of 
life and fact which is the food thereof—have 
succeeded such other endlessly in human story. 


2. Tue Turn oF Psycuorocy. 

To-day, in the West, obeying this law, 
Metaphysic and Psychology, Brahma-vidya and 
Adhyatma-vidya, are coming back into fheir 
own, and every science, formerly suspicious or 
even’ contemptuous of “the empty logomachy 
of the most contentious of sciences” is now 
boldly trying to strike its roots into their rich 


fertility, and derive a new sustenance therefrom . 


in order to develop remarkable new branches and 
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leaves. ‘The proper study of mankind is man” 
—is being appreciated anew and in new ways. 
It is realised that “man” is “mind” first and 
body afterwards, if immediately; that the diligent 
study of psychology is almost more necessary 
‘than that of physiology, in order to secure the 
mens sana in corpore sano. As a consequence, 
we have all kinds of investigations and writings 
about Psychology, the Psychology of the normal 
mind, the Psychology of the abnormal mind, 
z.é. Of° Insanity and other mental diseases, 
Experimental Psychology, Physiological Psycho- 
logy, Comparative Psychology, the Psychology 
‘ of the Child, of the Animal, of the Crowd, 
of Leadership, of Revolution, of {ndustrialism, 
of Politics, of Society, of Evidence and Wit- 
Books 
have actually appeared with titles as above, 
and new lines are being constantly struck out. 


nesses, of Sex, and finally, of Religion. 


Whenvall these rich discoveries come, some day, 
to be summed up in one great science and art 
of Psychophysics, then we may have the ancient 
(and for all practical purposes, lost) science and 
art of Yoga restored on a higher level. 

3. THe Psycuo.ocy or RxLicion. 

‘The Psychology of Religion affords specially 
promising material. According to the Hindu 
way of looking at things, inner and outer, in 
Religion, in Dharma, is the means.of the 
‘Synthesis of all Life.’ Ihe best western mind 
has realised that “sciences are not many, Science 
is one ; all sciences are but parts of one Science.” 
The Hindu mind prefers to use the word 
Religion, or rather Dharma, in place of the 
word science, and would say “religions are 
not: many ; Religion is one; all aPlIe(ue: are 
but aspects of one Religion”. CHAT a 
waltata ara (Voga-Bhashya 1, 4). “The 


313; 


Vision is one, the Vision of the nature of 
Spirit as other-than-Matter, and so including ; 
all Matter.” (warla: = @eagettraareatia:) 
And Science is one, Religion is one, True 
Vision is one, because the Life, the Conscious- 
ness is One that manifests in all these infinite 
forms. This one and secondless Religion is, 
to the Hindu mind, ‘the crown, the Finality 
the Metaphysic which is the 
foundation of all knowledge. 


Wan VW agar Hea feameaar 


of Experience,” 


. “The Veda, Wisdom, is one ; the Seer subdivides 


it into many for facility of understanding and use.” 
And the crown of the Veda is the Vedanta. As 
a modern writer says : “True religion, apart from 
dogma, is the sublimed essence of the knowledge 
of the highest things of the world,” (Moore: 
Origin and Nature of Life, Home Uni. Lib., p-1); 
explaining to the modern mind, in ‘language 


“it prefers, the old statement that AAAS. 


Gut Wa:—* There is no Religion other or ~ 
higher than Truth.” 
than the sublimed essence of Anowledge ; it is 


But Religion is more 


also the sublimed essence of emotion, and, - 
again, of action ; as Truth is also correspond= 


.ingly triple, being not only Truth, but Beauty 


and Goodness also—GaH, fra, feaqt 
The Vision of that scientific Truth which is 
“completely unified knowledge is the. head 
of Religion. The achievement of the Good 
of others by the sacrifice of self is its Limbs ; 
and ate ecstasy of Se ‘of eevee of 








these three make up the triple. and triu 
of Dharma which equally includes the 
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kanda, the Bhakti-kinda and the Karma-kanda ; 
. Rationalism, Mysticism and Practicalism ; 
Gnosis, Pistis and Energism—on both the arcs 
of life, the Life. of Pursuit, Pravrtti, and the 
Life of Renunciation, Nivrtti, in different 
degrees and different ways. 

Looked at thus, Dharma-Religion 
equally be regarded as the one Science, or the’ 
One Law, or the One Art. It “becomes the 
complete Code of Life, using up all available 
Wisdom, Beauty, Power, for the ever higher 


may 


development of mankind in,all departments of . 


life. . Such at least seems to have been the old 
Hindu Ideal of Dharma. How the modern West 
will re-develop the conception of Religion, in 


theory and practice, is hidden away yet in the — 


deeps of its Oversoul. But the attitude of the 
scientists is becoming distinctly more favorable, 
more sympathetic, even now and then reverent, 
towards Poetry, Romance, Fairy Story, the 
Element of the Mystical in Nature and human 
nature, towards the Heart of Religion i in short. 
And the students of the Psychology of Religion, 
-and_ writers thereon, now mostly avoid the 
superior attitude of the entomologist studying 
a-curious insect. While no doubt pursuing, 
and rightly pursuing, the methods of ‘exact 
science,” by means of observation, experiment, 
questionnaires, collections of statistics, etc., they, 
yet clearly indicate also that the mood and the 
time for contemptuous treatment of the psy- 
chical element in man are gone, and that the 
¢ mystery ” which always, invariably, remains 
behind at the end of every, eyen the thickest, 
text-book of physical science—in the shape of 
the wh hy of every single natural phenomenon— 
(who knows why two atoms of hydrogen and 
one of oxygen change into water under the 


‘ 
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stress of electricity ?)—that ‘mystery’ is here 
a little more visibly, from the very 
beginning. The study of the physical sciences 
has only enhanced the sense of wonder, of ‘awe, 
of humble reverence—for the Final Mystery, 
the Universal Consciousness, which. is the 
Ultimate Source of all powers, psychic, biotic 
and physical, and which is not only at the heart 


of the universe but in its head-and limbs as well ; 


present, 


~the study of the religious consciousness ‘in a 


scientific way can only further enhance that 
sense, bring increased appreciation of spiritual 
things, and lead to greater wisdom in dealing 
with religious education and religious Bees 
generally. 

Of the works in the English language on 
the Psychology of Religion, William James’ 
Varieties of Religious Experience is perhaps the 
best known, naturally because of the brilliance 
of. expression of the gifted author. Starbuck, 
Leuba, Pratt and others have also done and are 
doing good. work. 


4. THe PHENOMENON oF ConvgRsION. 


A yital phenomenon in the psychology of 
the religious consciousness is that known as 
“conversion.” Etymologically, it means a 
“turning round” from one direction to another. 
(Skt. orf, to exist by circling round and round— 
for things manifest by spinning, revolving mo- 
tion, cyclical periodicity.) In religion, it ordi- 
narily means turning from one creed to another. 
Inthe psychology of Religion,: it means. the 
turning, as the consequence of a great internal 
Struggle, from self-seeking, Vice, sin, evil, un- 
belief, disbelief, enmity towards man and God, 
to self-lessness, other-seeking, virtue, ‘purity, 
holiness, faith i in and love of God, and many... 
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As the writer in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of 
Religion,and Ethics says : “Conversion, the great- 
est of moral events, ‘is not the monopoly of one 
religion. 
fact. As there is one blood in the veins of all 
nations, and one breath in all nostrils, so there 


It is a human as well as-a Christian 


is one Divine Spirit brooding over and .striving 
within all souls. God has made all men with a 
capacity for conversion, with possibility of res- 
ponse to the highest call.” 

The phenomenon in fact belongs to. human 
nature ‘in all times and all climes. It is noticed 
only when sudden, acute, demonstrative, and is 
dealt with wisely or unwisely by those concerned, 
according to their ‘lights’, or their ‘darknesses’, 
as the case may be, with lasting consequences in 
_good or ill to the individual. It is not so noticed 
when comparatively mi!d, gradual, and under the 
surface, as it is in many cases. As regards the 
special forms and features of itas developed in 
the atmosphere of the Hindu culture and civili- 
sation, the following quotation from Hastings’ 
Encyclopedia, regarding the Hebrews, equally 
describes the general attitude of Sanatana Dharma: 
“The aim of Hebrew parents...was to train a 
child in the service of God and in the atmosphere 
of healthy piety, that in his manhood he should 
need no sudden, violent, convulsive return unto 
Jahveh from a life of sin and shame”. At the 
same time, in the steadiest-flowing stream’ there 
will be spots which are marked by rapids ; and in 
the most healthy and evenly-moving individual 
life, there will be cyclical periods, climacterics, 
psycho-physical crises. 
5. Due Hinpv way oF DEALING WITH IT. 

‘In framing its scheme of life, and developing 
its system of culture and civilisation, the Hindu 
Sotratma or Oversoul has marked such critical 


° 

35 
‘turning points ’—each a ‘ conversion’—with 
rites and sacraments, ever mindful of its basic 
principle, viz., the earth a little and heaven a 
little more; the body of Matter no doubt, but 
the soul of Spirit with even greater certainty ; 
immersion into the evil of fleshly existence un- 
avoidably, but ‘conversion’ out of it into the 
holiness of the spiritual life as rapidly, pro- 
gressively, fully as possible. 

It is well known that Hinduism, in order to 
work out this principle, divides the individual 
life into two halves; (a) the half of Pravrtti, 
‘going forward” into Matter and pursuit of the 
things of sense, and (4) the half of Nivetti, 
renunciation thereof and return~to the Spirit- 
ual state. And each of these is again sub- 
divided into two, making the four stages of 
ascetic, 
By means of these four, the soul was enabled 


student, family-man, publicist and 
to realise the two main ends of life, viz. (a) 
Kama, Worldly Pleasure (refined and kept 
within due bounds by the two other subsidiary 
ends, viz., Artha and Dharma, Profit and Virtue), 
and (6) Moksha, Spiritual Happiness and Peace, 
final emancipation from all the fetters. of the 
soul, ignorance, doubts, blind beliefs and blind 
disbeliefs, desires and passions, etc., Spiritual 
Liberty, in short, including and superseding all 
minor liberties, political, social, etc. faery etc. 

To understand this scheme of life, it must 
always be borne in mind that it is only a type, an 
de for the poral man in the ere mo) 
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AS = 

AMAT J datetagia: | Brahma-Sitra. 

Thus every race, every nation, and again 
every occupation, has its distinctive type of 
In 


from 


face. But this is only by predominance. 
detail, there are also endless variations 
this type within each race and nation and oc- 


cupation. 


So,for the normal, typical,man of Manu—class- 
ed into one or the other of the four main classes, for 
educational, political, economical: and industrial 
purposes—the normal, typical, life was sub-divided 
and planned out as above. And the first half of this 
was devoted to the (a) preparation for, and, then, 
(4) the actual pursuit of the things of sense; devot- 
ed, quite frankly, to selfishness, self-seeking, living 
at the expense of others, parents, elders, etc., dur- 
ing the stage of preparation or (z) Brahmacharya, 
and of compeers and competitors during the stage 
of the actual pursuit or(b Garhasthya. These cor- 
respond to ‘the state of sin? The second half 
was devoted similarly to (c) preparation for and 
then (@) actual and complete renunciation, unsel- 
fishness, self-denial, self-sacrifice and other-seek- 
ing, by unremunerated public services suitable to 
the needs and circumstances of the day, in the 
stage of (c) Vanaprasthya, and by the aboli- 
tion of the sense of property, of possessions, 

_ Of a separate self, and by identification with the 
@osmic Life of Universal Consciousness in (d) 
Sannyisa. These correspond in the highest 
and fullest sense, with “ the state of grace.” 


6. UPANAYANA As S¥MBOLICAL OF 
PRELIMINARY ConvERSION. 

__ The formal beginning of the student stage is 
marked by the sacrament of Upanayana (with 
which the Christian rites of ‘baptism’ and 
© confirmation” seem to possess some analogy). 
The investiture, with the sacred thread, of the 
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boy passing into adolescence and youth, by the 
preceptor to whom he has been “led up” and 
‘who in turn is to “lead him up” (upa-nayana) to 
the Supreme Self—this investiture is sy mbolical 
of his second birth into the status of the Spirit 
(or, of the descent upon and birth of the Spirit 
in him, as the Christian expression is), of his 
‘conversion’ and ‘regeneration.’ Of course, the 
conversion and regeneration are completed only 


of Vanaprastha and 


when the sacraments 
Sannyasa have also been performed; but the 
beginning is made here. The Brahmacharya 
stage, although directly preparing for the 
family-life, also prepares for the subsequent 
stages, though a little more distantly. The seeds 
are sown here of that philosophical detachment 
and aloofness, of the strongest action no doubt, 
but with resignation as to fruits, of the calm of 
mind, of those noble ambitions more heavenly 
than earthly, which will later on develop into 
The 
stormy psycho-physical readjustments between 
soul and body that mark the delicate, difficult, 
wonderful period of adolescence, with their 


complete reaunciation and retirement. 


vehement doubts, yearnings and questionings, 
naturally provide the fruitful soil wherein those 
seeds can be sown by the tender wisdom of 
parents and Spiritual Teachers. 


7- SANNYASA, THE FINAL, Conversion, 

It may be said not incorrectly perhaps, that 
as the sacrament of Upanayana belongs to the 
Stage of ‘adolescence’ and puberty and marks that 
preliminary conversion wherein the soul seeks to 
orient itself rightly to its worldly surroundings 
and to gain the-clear vision and the strong help 
from the Superphysical Source of Power which 
will enable. it to apply itself to its tasks here 
with righteousness and success ; so the sacrament 








_ be found in the Katha Upanishat: 
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of Sannydsa belongs to the stage of the climac- 


teric and of ‘senescence’ and surfeit ‘with 
sense-experiences—also a very difficult period of 
much back-ward and forward—wherein the 
soul completes its conversion from the things 
of the life ‘here’ to those of the life ‘hereafter’ 


(in the philosophical ‘sense of moksha, and not 


_ merely the theological sense of heaven). 


8. CoNVERSION IN THE THOUGHTFUL SOUL. 
In the Jnana-margi (or predominantly in- 
tellectual temperament), the soul-struggles take 
the form of vehement questionings: ‘ What 
am I, whence, whither?) Why, all this vast 
misery, these endless frustrations, mismatings, 
destructions? Why Death? Why and how 
this world-process at all ?”” The traditional “ qua- 
lifications of those entitled ” to study Vedanta, 
the adhikaris,viz., Viveka, Vairagya, etc., indicate’ 
the nature of the psychical condition of the’ 
enquirer who is undergéing the internal storms 
of ¢ conversion,” " And this seems to be the oldest 
ideal, typical, and most comprehensive form of 
“conversion ’ in Hinduism. c 
The classical portraiture of this form is to 
The boy 
Nachiketa insistently asks Yama, the King of 
Death : “‘ Tell me that which will rid me of 
all fear of you, O Death; fear of any and every 
thing other-than-myself ; that which will make: 
me in-dependent of all else-than-I ; which will 
assure me that Iam my own master and Not at 
the mercy and caprice of any Other; that which 
will make me immortal, by convincing me that 
Tam Not-Mortal. I Want no other boons.?? 
“What ‘shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world but lose his own soul ”, in the 
Christian phrase. The dialogue between the 
Venerable sage Vyasa and his boy-son Shuka—in 


’ 


the Mahabharata (Shantiparva) is to the same’ 
effect. In this instance, (in one version), it is 
the father who endeavors to arouse those struggles 
in the soul of ‘his son. , 
WIT TIEST ara TAA ATA | 
“Thou hast to enter-into the darkness— 
light thy lamp, and hold it carefully.”’ 
WMeaaarase gat aon 
farmeret & ara: far a 
“Where are gone thy fathers; seek the 
Atman, hidden in the cave of the heart.” 
“Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye die ”—is the 
corresponding Christian: phrase.: . tee 
But’ the most famous, most detailed and 
most poetical description of the “passion ” and 
the “agony ” of the Soul, seeking, seeking, 
the solution of the awful mystery, is to be’ 
found in the first sections of the Yoga Vasishtha 
which is also known as the Maha- Ramayana, 
the Great Ramayana (said by tradition to be 


- 


also the work of the sage Valmiki) in distinc 


tion from the other Ramayana, great enoughi 
as epic, but smaller, “as describing only the outer: 
conquests of Rama over external foes, while’ 
the Maha-Ramayana describes his inner victories: 
over the psychical titans of doubt and despair. ’? 

fanturaqad ata ca wage: “The 
thoughtful, discriminating, and earnest questioner” 
will find and understand, without fail.” “The? 
seeker will find.” ‘Knock and the door: will’ 
open.” And hundreds of other cases are men? 
tioned in the Puranas and Jtihasas. i 

The Buddha’s, Mahavira Jina’s, Shankara~ 
charya’s, are other famous and historical conver— 
sions of the same type. And- presumably the. 
moré earnest-minded sensitive spirits amongst 
the following of each must have passed th: 
their respective Masters’ experience in 
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less close degree, generation after generation, 
since their day. Cases of such earnest, whole- 
hearted questioning, where finding or not finding: 
the solutions a real matter of joy or misery, 
even of life or death, will probably be found, 
though not very commonly, of course, in almost 
every College of young men. 

In Such cases ‘ conversion” and ‘regenera- 
tion’ merge into each. other, whereas in 
Christianity, apparently, a distinction is drawn 
between the two (vide Baldwin’s Dictionary of 
Philos:phy and Hastings’ Encyclopedia). The 

- former is said to take place by the struggle of 
the soul itself ; the latter by Divine Grace. 

In the Vedanta scheme the two are aspects 

The struggle of the 

soul is the condition of the inflow of the grace ; 

the cries of the drowning man evoke the 

3 energies of the rescuer ; the wail of the baby 

makes the milk flow from the mother. 


of the same phenomena. 


It is true 
_ that, ordinarily, such flow of grace, Zl, TATE, 
is regarded as proceeding from a Divine Being 
other than the soul in distress, from a personal 
deity in short ; and is a more prominent feature 
in the psychology of the devotional than that of 
the intellectual conversion and. regeneration. 
But the basic principle is the same, and the 
same phrases and expressions apply equally to 
the Impersonal or Universal and to the Per- 
sonal. Thus the MZundaka Upanishat says : : 
quay sud Aa AMAT Hear swa 
Tf ary | 
‘That Whom the seeker is seeking, That same 
Atma espouseth the seeker in turn and discloseth 
Its Glory to him.” ~ : 
Indeed, in the impersonal principle we find 
the explanation, the reason why, of the personal. 
fact. The greater (god) responds to the cry 


for help of the lesser (soul), because the lesser 
and the greater (human soul and divine soul) 
are all equally conpacted of the same Essence, 
the One Spirit; and the Universal Spirit dis- 
closes Itself to the individual jiva, as soon as the 
latter turns to it, because the two are one ard 
the same ; and the jiva receives assurance and 
inspiration of Universal Love and Immortality 


because it realises its identity with the Eternal and ~ 


all-including Atma. It is but natural and right 
that the concrete should be the visible copy of 
the-invisible Abstract which includes all con- 
cretes. Other features common to all the 
three main kinds of ‘conversions’ corresponding 
with the three main temperaments, will appear 
as we proceed. 3 

The “state of grace 32 supervening upon the 
conversion of the thought-ful soul is mainly a 
state of ‘metaphysical realisation of the oneness 
of all Life and Nature, and, subserviently, of 
consequent tenderness for all life and self-sacri- 
ficing performance of all duty. It may be said 
to be the technical jivan-musti. 


Teg Ta goreaAAATTIATa I 
BATIY AAA adt a gyre Wt Usha. 


“He who seeth all in the Self, and the Self 


in all, he hateth none, he loveth and serveth all.”” 

We West, because of its predominantly. 
active (rajasa) temperament, favors ¢ Philosophies 
of Change’ and ‘of Life’ (conceived as a perpe- 
tual progress) like those of Bergson and Eucken, 
to mention the latest names ; and, as yet, recoils 
from the notion of changelessness:as. the Funda- 
mental Fact: of the Universe and of Change as 
only an Illusion therein. Hence the Vedantie 
form of ‘conyersion’ seems to be practically 
non-existent there, and the Vedantic metaphysic, 


even when approached by. such Hegelians as 


s 
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Green, Bradley and Royce, is not carried to 
‘its full and legitimate consequences, and remains 
a speculation, without rising to the level of 
‘living and act-ual Truth, that which can be and is 
-acted upon, to the level of a Religion satisfying 
all the deepest needs of life. 


It is apparently only in India that we have. 


“* Applied Metaphysic and Psychology ’ (Brahma- 
vidya and Adhyatma-vidya), as the West has 
‘* Applied Science’; and, here, such application 
thas developed the varnua-and-ashrama-dharma, 
‘an all-satisfying Religion, social polity, culture, 
Civilisation, with a full reconciliation of the 


“Transcendental and the.Empirical (paramartha- 
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and vyavahara), the Altruistic and the Egoistic, 
the Communal and the Individual, the Whole 
and the Part, the Real and the Illusory, the 
Changeless and the Changeful,Spirit and Matter, 
and with a culmination in that Yoga-samadhi of 
Sannyasa and feqasaat (Bh. Gita) which is 
the perfected ‘conversion? wherein are experi- 
enced Beatitude, and Grace, and Salvation from 
the Primal, congenital sin of Avidya. wifey: 
Wagan Acasa da fre ow ae: | 

Bilagavata. 

Buacavan Das. 


(To be continued) 


OUR LETTER BOX 


We have received the following for publication 
‘from thé Under Secretary to Government, United 
‘Provinces, _ Kd. 
Extract from the resolution of the Government of India 

in the Home department (Political), no. 2951— 
2964 dated Delhi, the 18th December, 1914. 
* * e % 

2. Every native of India who contemplates 
proceeding out of India to foreign countries is strong- 
dy urged before leaving to furnish himself with an 
-authoritative® certificate of identity, in the form ap- 
pended to this resolution, signed by the head of the 
‘district (in a Presidency town, and in the town of 
Rangoon, the Commissioner of Police) in the case 
-of residents of British India, and by the Political 
“Officer in that of residents of Native States. In 
the case of a student the certificate should be signed 
by the head of his last school or college and counter- 
‘signed by the District Officer (in a Presidency town, 
and in the town of Rangoon, the Commissioner 
of Police) or Political Officer, as the case may be. 


A\ppeals for assistance by destitute Indians who 


desire repatriation and by students who, owing to 


embarrassed circumstances, are unable to complete — 


their course of education cannot be dealt with satis- 
factorily, unless the parties are in. a position to 
produce evidence of identity. The possession of a 
certificate of identity will. be specially - useful to 
young men of good family, as it may enable the 
Secretary of State to obtain for them social and 
other attentions. ¥ 

Those who are desirous however of travelling 
in countries where a passport will be necessary are 
advised to furnish themselves with such a document 
also before leaving India, in lieu of; or in addition 
to, a certificate of identity. Jt should he remember- 
ed that no person is entitled to a passport as of 
right, on the ground that he is a British subject, 
and the production before authorities outside India 
of a certificate of identity, unless supplemented by 
documentary ‘evidence of respectability is not suffi- 
cient to ensure that a passport will be granted. 

Trorm of certificates identity. 
1, Name of applicant___ 
2, Father's name and caste 


eee : Residence 





4, Age of applicant ——_—— 
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5. * Nationality of applicant 

G. Social or pecuniary status of father (or 
guardian) 
7. Date of probable departure of applicant from 
Tia Were SEY ty, 

8. Object of applicant’s visit to England 
(Europe)__ 





Signature of District Officer 
(in a Presidency town the 
Commissioner of Police) or 
Political Officer or head of 
school or college. + 


Dated 





=], e. whether a British subject by birth, or by natura-- 


lization (or a subject of a Native State). . 
jCountersignature of the District or Political Officer 


should be obtained on certificates signed by heads of schools . 


or colleges. 


Nore.—Holders of certificates of identity intending to. 


apply subsequently in England or elsewhere for a passport 
to visit a foreign country are warned that no person is cen- 
titled to a passport, as of right, oo the sole ground that he 
is a British subject. The production of a certificate of 
identity, therefore, will not urdinarily be suflicient to secure 
the grant of a passport, unless it is supplemented by. docu- 
mentary evidence of respectability, endorsed by a Local 
Government or other authority competent to issue passport 


India, certifying that the holder is « fit and proper perso. 


toreceive a passport. ' . 
‘ 





HOW THE MOVEMENT GOES. 


C. H.C. Hosrets TEAM aT Jaunpur. 


Our hostels hockey team went to Jaunpur on 
Saturday, the 26th August, to play matches there. 
On the same evening we were to play the ‘Govern- 
ment High School, but could not do so owing to 
a heavy shower just as we went in. The match 
was postponed for the next morning when we beat 
them by three to one goal. The same evening 
we faced the ‘‘Jaunpur Select” team and after 
some unpleasantness during the play success went 


(2) Sitearet ear 
azaratat 


to the home team ; result being two to one goal. 


On the whole our trip was exceedingly pleasant. 
and successful. 


T. J. PurusHoTram.- 


*& * 
At-Inpia Reticious ExaMrinaTion. 
We are asked to announce that the: All-- 
India Religious Examination will take place on* 
the first working day of the second week of 


January, 1917. _ Ed.. 
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(MAMIRA AUR SACHCHE MOTIYAUN KA SUFED SURMA) 


<p Examined by Dr. W. R.Criper, F. 0. §.,M. R. A. 8., Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry, London, 
_ and testified to by Assistant Surgeons, Hospital Assistants, Hakims of Rajas and Nawabs, Gazetted Officers 
sand other respectable Government Officers, Taluqdars and Huropeans, &c., &c. 


Copies of the testimonials will be sent for your kind perusal when your order is complied with. We have 
sprocured genuine Mamira at much expense from beyond the limits of Hindustan. 
THE SUCCESS OF GUR EYE POWDER IS IMMEDIATE. 

Please ineasure your eye-siyhi lirst, and then use our Eye-powder ; within a fortnight your sight will be 
-sensibly dmproved, aud you will be convinced of its yood effects, and hencjicial results. 

(1) It cures all disorders of the eyes, and is a preventive remedy too ; (2) renders the use of spectacles 
unnecessary ; (3) improves the véséov, and removes all eye complaints due to old age and weakners ; (4) keeps the 
-eye clean, and strengthens the eyes ; (5) cures watering ; (G) itching; (7) redness; (8) pain due to overwork ; 
Pr (9) removes dim sight; (10) burning of the eyes ; (11) enables those who cannot pass the thread through the 

eye of the needle to do their work without the least inconvenience ; (12) and cures Photophobia ; (13) Conjuncti- 
vitis ; (14) Iritis ; (15) Glacoma ; (16) commencing Cataract &¢,%c. It is equally beneficial to persous of all 
ages. ‘The price is Rs. 3 per Tola, postage 4+ Annas. 
To be had of:—Nigam & Co., New Chauk, Cawnpore, 
| The following are some of those who have testified to the good effects of the Eye-powder :— 

(1) Dr. E. Y. Rutter, R. D. M. P, L. at London. (2) Dr. J. Drzewiecki of Russia. (8) Dr. P.N. 
Banerji, L. M. 8. & Surgeon, Calcutta. (4) Dr. P. N. Banerji, Asstt. Surgeon (now at Meerut). (5) Dr. J. 
N. Basu, L. M.§., Cawnpore. (6) Nil Madhab Roy, Hsq., B. A., B. L.,. Judge, 8. G. G., Cawnpore. 


(7) Bepin Behari Mukerji, Esq., M. A., LL. B., District and Sessions Judge, Gonda. (8) Shib Shanker 
Lal, Esq., City Magistrate, Mandlesar. (9) Dhanapat Lal, Esq., Dy. Collector, Unao, (10) Manager, 
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If you wish to know the events of your com-- 


ing year, you should send me a post card with 
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may require) all particulars such as profit, loss, 
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“New series, b 
Vol XVi: 


“HE Madras Times published 

a very suggestive article, the 

other day, showing, by the 

instance of the Japanese peo- 

pile, how the uplift of a nation 

progresses apace when the 

Het and the qa, the scientific and the ad- 
ministrative, the educational and the poligical, 
elements co-operate for the benefit of the aaa 
and the {@, the mercantile and the industrial, : 
the capital and the labor, elements of the sacial 


‘oragnisation. If the Government of _ India and 
the Indian Universities co-operated i in the same. 
ay, there’i is no “reason why we should _ fot 


cicve similar miracles here: : ooh Sea 
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_, ‘This young, yet very old, Abode of Wisdom = 

With hands uplifted prayeth unto ye:— a 

“Beloved offspring of my body of mind 1 

_ Keep my face bright with ever brighter deeds _ 

That will win honor for the Motherland, 

And cloud it not with any acts of shame tet 
Unworthy of the Ancient Aryan Race { 


and the ‘atoppage | @ “imports from Ger 
about, something like a panic. amongst 
and areeyeris The Fapanese, 


try Tatton Committee, “and” et 
og es le: 
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in Government and private laboratories, have been 

actively employed—and, we read, with success—in 

‘studying the possibilities of coal-tar in their entirety. 

And we read that aniline salts and sulphide dyes have 
already been placed on the market, At the coal-tar 
factory of the Mitsui Mining Company still greater 
success has been achieved. On the outbreak of the 
war they started experiments on their own account, 

~ and they have placed on the market aniline salt and oil, 
alizarine dyes, benzoles and various acids. A sign of 
Japanese energy to draw profit from a difficult situation 
is seen in the fact that indigenous materials have been 
carefully examined as to their possibilities, with the 
result that valuable vegetable dye-stufts have been 
discovered, and also pigments for the manufacture of 
oil and water-colour paints. 

We have no doubt that Japan will very really 
have profited by the war. The Government have taken 
yery practical steps, and their experts have done very 
practical work, and industrialists have readily respond- 
ed. It has not been a matter merely of conferences 
and official reports ; Government reviews, and theoretical 
discussion. It has been activity all round. And the 
Government has not felt that it is not for Government 

_ to nurse any industry, even though the foundation of 
a great industry seemed possible. Japan is not in the 
habit of exulting over fantastic successes ; and we may 
believe that such success as is spoken of is real, and 
that Japan has, in urgent times, instituted an industry 
which may grow to very great proportions, The 
example ought to be infectious...” 

se 
As announced in our last issue, meetings of 
the various bodies of the Hindu University were 
held in the Telang Library and other rooms of 
the C..H..C.,.on November 6 and eae 


Remaining elections and appointments were 
made to the Council and the Senate, and the 
Board of Appointments, under various statutes, 
by, a- somewhat complicated interaction, achieved 
‘by:means of adjournments and repeated meetin gs5- 
twelve University Professors ‘were’ appointed ; 
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the Sy.dicate and five Faculties of Arts, Science, 
Law, Oriental Learning and Theology, were 
constituted out of the “Senators ; the Faculties 
in turn appointed a large number of Boards of 
Studies ; a Registrar was decided to be advertised 
for ; and various Committees, for the manage- 
ment of the University properties, for deciding 
about the buildings, efc., were also appointed. 
In this way the frame-work of the external 
organisation has been practically completed. 
Apparently the actual work of the Univer- 
sity will begin when a certain amount of new 
building-accommodation on the site is ready : 
when this will be is not known yet. 
deal of other miscellaneous business was got 


through rapidly in the very limited time avail-_ 


able. : 

The Council discussed a Budget partly : 
it is possible that general principles, of grada- 
tion, efc., may be decided in connection with 
this, when the adjourned meeting of the Council 
takes place. 

6 

As to the twelve University Professorships 
mentioned above, eight gentlemen on the exist- 
ing staff of the C. H. C,, and three from 
outside, have been appointed Honorary Univer- 
sity Professors, for two years, and as such will 
probably not have more than the duty of atlas 
short special courses. of lectures in the peers 
of University extension lectures, and of serving 

on the Senate and the Syndicate. a twelfth 
is Dr. Radha Kumud Mukerji, Ph. Di, Prem: 
chand Roychand Scholar and author of 4 History 
of Indian Shipping, Fundamental Unity of India, 

He has been appointed to. the 
ea of Ancient Indian a istory and Culture, ct 
has “been “Mmunificently endowed ‘by “Maharaja 


and other works. 


. 


A great 


\ 


“7 


oa 


‘Professor in our midst. 
‘that he will prove to the students a source of 


later on. 
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“Manindra Chandra Nandi, of Cossimbazar, with 
-G. P. notes of the face-value Rs. 1,72,000 


yielding Rs. 500. p.m. He has now come 
and settled in Benares and takes the senior 


-students at the C. H. Collegein Ancient Indian 


History, in addition to his research work. It 
gives us much pleasure to welcome the learned 
We have every. hope 


inspiration to the noble ideals embodied in the 
genuine Aryan culture, and of sound and reliable 
information as regards the Ancient History of 
our Motherland which illustrates, respectively, 
the beneficent and the disastrous consequences 
of conforming to and deviating from these 
ideals. 

The first regulations of the Benares Hindu 
University, as approved by His Excellency the 
Viceroy, were published shortly before the 
meetings of the H. U. bodies took place. They 
follow, in the main, the lines of the Allahabad 
University. We have not found in them any 
reference to the C. H. C. School, which, it was 
understood, was to be taken charge. of .and 
directly maintained by the H. U. Perhaps there 
is some’ omission here which may be rectified 


(B. D.) 


* 
oR 
Dr. E. G. Hill, the Principal of the Muir 


“Central College, Allahabad, deserves the best 


thanks of the student community, and all those 
who are. interested in its welfare, for having 


-moved, at the meeting of the Senate of the 


University of Allahabad, on Friday, the 17th 
of November last, the introduction of the much- 


‘needed’ reform enabling those students, who 
‘have failed at any degree examination, to appear 


as private candidates. This would, -as. the 
mover pointed out, remove a great deal of un- 


“necessary ‘congestion from the College classes. 
The number of’ students, seeking higher educa- 


tion, is: constantly on the increase,’ and the 
number of: those:who can beitaken ana class 
is limited: ~ Either the:new-comers have: to. igo 
or the: failed candidates cannot. be:admitted.*/ It 


seems most desirable to take in the new students 
_and  énable© those” that’ have -failed; to appear 


privately. This was all’ that Dr. Hill wanted ; 
but, as usual, a general Jack of active sympathy 
for the unfortunate was evinced by others on the 
Senate, perhaps because they are too far removed 
now from the state of the struggling students to 
be able to comprehend the sorrows of such ; and 
the resolution was staved away for the time 
with the various stock-arguments. The matter 
has, however, been sent to the Syndicate for re- 
port and we shall await the decision of this body 
with great eagerness. 


Our thanks also go forth to Dr. Zia-ud-din 
Ahmad, C. I. E., of the Aligarh College, for 
moving for 2 committee, at the same sitting of 
the Senate, to enquire into the unsatisfactory 
results of the University examinations and 
report their recommendations to the Senate. 
The mover desired that full enquiries should be 
made and means devised, inter alia, for the con- 
trolling of the eccentricity of the examiners; and 
the desirability of fixing such a standard that a 
student who intelligently reads the prescribed 
books, should be able to pass at least in the 
third class.) 

This resolution too met the same fate as the 
previous one and the Senate passed on to the next 
item of the agenda without coming to any con- 
clusion on this. 

# 

.His Honour Sir James Meston, the Chancellor 
of the Allahabad University, in the course of 
his address at the annual convocation of the 
University, for conferring degrees, held on 
Saturday, the 18th November, reviewed, in the 
most admirable manner, all the drawbacks and 
difficulties of the present educational system «in 


‘India. He spoke of the enormous wastage 


of-time and energy on the part of the students in 
climbing up the academical ladder ; the cruelty 
of the weeding process, examination after exami- 
nation ; of the inability of this education’ to 
provide adequate vocations to the ‘students ; ‘the 
difficulty ‘of the medium of education being a 
foreign language ; and the desirability of reform 
all round.: In the trenchant words of Cardinal 
-Richelieu; in. which the: great: statesmani“had 
condemned the system of education in France _ 
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in the 17th century, His Honour seemed to 
condemn the modern system of India : 


“When I have regard to the majority of those who 
profess to teach, and the multitude of children who are 
taught, I seem to see an infinite crowd of sick who 
need nothing but a draught of clear, sweet water for 
their healing. Yet so uncontrolled is the thirst which 
affects them that, accepting indifferently all cups which 
are presented to therr, the greater part of them drink 
from tainted, and rome even from poisoned, sources, 
thus increasing their thirst and their malady, in place 
of assuaging both.” 

* 
% 
The questions that incessantly assail us are : 


“What is our education doing for us ? Is it giving 
-the individual an equipment for his career ? Does it 
make for his greater happine-s ? Does it open for him 
the doorway of material success? And what does it 
do for the nation? Is it fitting us for that strife of 
industry and tradé which is more permanent aud more 
bitter even than war ? Is it training us to use our own 
produce, our vatural advantages, our labour, our brains, 
so that we can meet and bargain with other nations on 
equal terms ?” 

* 


x 
His Honour, clearly and courageously point- 
-ed out, later in his address, that these considera- 


tions were not outside the purview of Uni- 
versities : 


“[The University] has its duties...iu the teaching of 
applied Science, and through applied Science it keeps in 
touch with the whole realm of industrial development. 
It is thus no disparagement of the University ideal that 
I associate it with the material interests of the country, 
but m the conviction that the intelligent study of these 
interests is not only Compatible with that ideal, but 

‘must ultimately come within its sphere.” 


; # 
“After referring to the excessively limited 
number of openings for our educated young men, 
His Honour said 
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“ Where else is he to turn? Tor what other walk. in: 


life has this crowd of young men been equipped and 


prepared? These are some of the questions which the 
University has now to ask itself.’ 
ons 


The Chancellor, in words of sympathy for 
the unfortunate failures, said : 

“There must be something gravely wrong when 
so many young men waste two years at the most pre- 
cious period of their life [in preparing for and failing at 
the F. A or the B. A. examinations.] What a volume 
of fruitless Jabour has it meant for their teachers ; how 
much bitterness for themselves; how scrious a handicap 
to their bslated start in life. And all along the line 


there is a waste of human effort which impeaches the- 
very humanity of our work. The blame is neither yours- 


nor mine, but that of the system of which we are 
ministers.” : 
a 

Every thoughtful and human-liearted Indian 
and Englishman, having relations with India,. 
cannot but pray, most earnestly, that those acu- 
tely painful problems may- find an early solu-- 
tion. As is often the case, so in this, the ques- 
tion is clear and cogent, the answer is not such.. 
His Honor’s presentment.of the problems is pzr- 
fect, but we, respectfully and with all deference, 
submit, his suggestions as to the solutions are——- 
the usual ones. It is only when the Govern- 
ment puts its ‘heart’ into the work, when there 
is that unison of heart, and unanimity of mind, 
and identify of interest here between ruler and: 
ruled, administrator and administered, as there is- 
in England, in Japan, and other great countries, 
that the same miracles of progress will be achi- 
eved here as there. The Indians are, no doubt 
Not so energetic a people as the Japanese, but: 
they are even more amenable to good ‘leading” 
by the Government, (B. D.), 


FANCY. 


Through dreamland to starland the fair Fanc 
- Athirst for love and for beauty she fies, y 
And proves thence her skill in necromancy, 
And nought but a love and a beauty arise ! 
She drinks of the love of which she’s the 
; fountain, 
blown, 
rm or the 
mountain, 


She basks in the beauty herself hath 
She knows not the man from ave 


She is one with the warmth and the light of 


: : her own,—- 
. The light that outglistens the mildest moon- 


a splendour, 
he warmth than the sun’s that is steadier far. ;— 


issolyed to a passion all tremulous and tender, 


. With the love and the beauty she throbs like 


i a star ! 
. Maninpranaty CHATTOPADHYAYA. 


by 
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9. .CONVERSION "tn “Tie Emotional Sout. 

The remarks just’ made’ naturally lead’ us to 
the ‘second: class of conversions, viz., those of 
the devotional temperament, that*of ithe man of 
feeling. as distinguished; from the man of thought, 
of the soul in which bhakti-emotion . is pre- 
domiriant. . ee 

To such souls the natrueales preceding con- 
version (especially. when they take place during 
adolescence), do not, arrive in, the philosophical 


form of definite questionings, but, apparently, ofa 


vague, yet deep distress, without ability to un- 
derstand what the distress consists in, like that 


of the hungry, infant which does not know and 


is unable to say. ‘I am hungry’ , but feels relieved 


at once as soon as milk i is given to. it, or as that 


of the uninstructed ‘youth and maiden who suffer. 
from sprihg-sadness i in acute form, but do nat 
understand, and, feel rejoiced when they have. 
They. do not 


suffer from the more impersonal Vedantic viveka, 


fallen i in love with each other, 


vairagya, mumuksha, etc., but from. a more per- 
sonal longing for divine help ¢ and compassion from 
‘above,’ for- the gracious support of some being 
more ‘than human, which -only_ would. make 
theic life happy and successtul. 


Marri rlage with a physical. spouse is the physi- 
cal. sacrament crowning adolescence, bringing, 
relief. from i its. trials and troubles, and completing 
physical “conversion.” , So marriage with an 
individual Superphysical. Spouse, a Divine Lover 
and Beloved, is the psychical sacrament srowning 
ine soul-adolescence of the devotee. “Nun uns were 

‘°married to thé Christ oe “the Church * was “the 


bride of the ‘Christ,”"*"In Hindu life, 





‘this: goul- 
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marriage generally takes the shape of attachment’ » 
to an ishta-deva, a ‘loved ‘deity,’ ‘thet ideal Super- 
man or Superwoman, by*means\of a #aufra which 
is communicated to:the neophyte by his:spiritual 
guru. The mantra is-generally. inthe form of 
“Om! obeisance unto,,,......(the name of the 
deity).” He _ The devatas, selected, _are, naturally, 
those that correspond to the character, the 
ruling passion, ..the heart-desire of the neophyte, E 
and differ in grades and degrees of s "personality," . 
es, are more-‘ideal” or more ‘human,’ though of 
course all ‘divine,’ according to. the votary’s | 
requirements—Sarya, : Vishnu, * Shiva, Shakti, 
Ganesha, Narasimha, Durga, Lakshmi, Saraswati, 
or Rama, Krshna, Hanuman, etc. The mar- 
tial-miinded man naturally worships Mars 5, the 
seeker ‘of ‘worldly’ wisdom, Mitierva (her” most 
famous votary, Ulysses is ‘cunning *) the” 
pleasure-hunter, Venus and Bacchiis 5 3 “the® ‘aspi- 
rant for sovereignty, Jupiter ; 
Plutus ; the artist-craftsman, ‘Viuleat’; “and soon. 
It may be noted, ‘however, | that ‘Vishni, “Shiva, | 
and. Shakti are more "especially the’ deities ‘of ‘the 
devotional ‘temperament, and Saviour ofthe’ soul” 
in the’ “general sense ; also Ramu ‘and Kisina’ 
who ; are ‘only more Specifically human “forms of : 
Vienna : whereas the ‘other cities, ineliiding” 
the physical Sua, belong more to the action 1 
vemperament, as bestwers fe “specific * “gifts,” 
health, wealth,” ‘strength, ec The'hy ron aso” 
the former sow ‘the soul-struggles" whieh Belong 
to Conversion proper} £ "those ‘toe thé” ‘Tatter,“anlys 
seid anil specifie (désivesiosewe 1? 5 “wild bet 
Te should” be ‘Femeitiberedthat’ the “spouse tee 
love of Purusha anid Prakrfi, nnn : 


ithe ‘motiey-lover, ; 
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is the source’of, and includes, its three principal 
modifications and forms of parental, filial and 
fraternal compassion, reverence and affection 
and all their. infinite shades and derivatives. 
aaa ala a faar- aqua, 
qua agra aa aaa | 
' equa frat afaat waa 
waa aaoua aaa 


“Thou art father, thou art mother, thou 


art ‘brother, thou art friend and boon companion 


too; thou art wisdom, thou art riches—thou 
art all to me, my God of gods!" According 


to their different temperaments, votaries empha- 


sise the one mode or the other. The worship- 
pers. of ‘Shakti profess to think of her as the 
mother ; of Rama’as the father ; of Krshia as 


the beneficent friend, or orc ‘and beloved, or 


as the babe. : 
This, the emotional kind ef conversion is, it 
would seem, the most common, allover the 
world, the metaphysical conversion being con- 
fined, in the West, in ‘imperfect form, to the 
speculations, of thinkers and the i imaginations of 
sf We are, 
To the man 


poets as when Shakespeare exclaims : 
such stuff as dreams are made of? ? 


of ‘feeling, whole-hearted submission to, ‘faith in, 


dependence on and assurance of loving help from 
a concrete Person i is indispensable. ] take refuge 
in ‘Buddha. 39) o Muhammad is. the Prophet. ” 
‘My. hope i is in Shiva alone.” “Repent ye, and 
be converted, and Jean on ‘Jesus, the ‘Saviour,”” 
“God is Love,” atfacat t gartara, (Katha) ; ; 
ari at eat. TTS,, (Gita). ce None, who, hath 
not ceased from. sinful ways and repented may. 
find Him” ; “Isurrender myself. unto. Thee ; 
do. Thou.direct.me ;”” etc. .The state, of grace 
here: isthe utter love: of and taking: refuge i in 
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and submission, and- surrender to one’s: special 
personal deity, and turning away from other 
deities. 
at (ae) SEA WATAST | 
Mea wAM Ul AMTSAeAar It 
Narada-Bhakti- Sutra. 
at quigeitbat| Shandilya. 
a Jesus said ‘to’ his” disciples: S"I am’ the’ 
way,” so 'Krshna said to Arjuna >” : at 
BE cat VaNTsar arqiasarta at ga: 
“fT will free thee from all sins ; have no a 
But, in the latter case, ‘the 1” means the 
Universal Self to the man ‘of thought, andthe 
personal, embodiment of’ it in Kyshna to the 
man of feeling. ~ 5 er 
“Tn “Hindu life, the initiation ‘with mantras, 
referred to above, has, in most cases, become 
a family-matter, and. hereditary, rather than 
an affair of individual spontaneity—whence 
sects and sampradayas, and -a hackneying’ and 
vulgarising of the experiences of conversion—as_ 
is inevitable with all ‘concrete’ which 
necessarily degenerate and require renewal, ike’ 
the human body in new births. : 
~The classical instances of bhakti-conversion, 
in Hindu story, are those of Ajamila | (a fowler, 
as Peter was a fisherman), © Ganika (a Mary 
Magdalene), etc. The more famous’ historic 
ones are those of Ramanuja, Chaitanya, Vallabha, 
Siira, Tulastdasa, ete: Scores of minor cases are 
mentioned'in the Bhakta-mala (the Hindu Lives 
of ‘ihe Saints). Apart’ ‘from gnostic traditions, the 
experience: ‘of ee his! temptation Dy, and 


forms 


been af of this class. oe a i bs 
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10,, Convarsion IN THE ACTION-1 OVING Sour, 
The, third. kind of ‘conversion, js obviously 





a 


a 3 


karma-margi soul. 
“married, not to the Universal Spirit of all with 


_ believed to produce a. specific. result, 


. ‘orthodoxy, to save 
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connected with the third kind of temperament, 
the‘sanguine, that of the man ‘of action, the 
Such’ a soul craves to’ be 


the bonds of jiiana, nor to an individual deity (of 
course’ regarded as the highest) with the bonds 
of bhakti, ‘but’ with the bonds of karma-enter- 


‘prise, to an “ambition for name and fame, or 


wealth, or power, etc. It is true that’in Hin- 


“duism, as in other religions, even -for these, the 


help of an ishta-deva i is sought ; but ‘the feeling 
towards them ig different’ from what it is in 
the case of the bhakti- -margl. In the case of the 
latter, communion with ‘the deity i is ‘itself the 


end and the immediate | source of joy. In the 


“case of the former, the deity i is frankly a means. 


The special religious form’that the karia-marga 
“conversion” takes in - Hinduism ‘is’ that of 
yajtta-diksha, initiation ina formal ‘sacrifice ’"— 


‘of which’ dozens of kinds:are mentioned ‘in: ‘the 


books. of ritual—a specific,‘ sacred act ” which is 
But this 
line in. religion is practically.extinct in India. 


. Yajias of the milder form, rudra-yaga, soma- 


yaga, etc. are performed now and then, at. rare 
intervals, in one or another of the ‘sacred cities’ 
—but it is mostly a matter of forcing, and atti- 


ficiality, of spasmodic effort, made _by perfervid 


an ancient form from 
dying out altogether. pole sic recognised 


generally that “ the worship of Brahma, the god 


of action, is dead, uy (it i is so in. India, in more 


senses than one, unfortunately), while that of 


“Vishnu and Shiva, the gods of knowledge and 
“desire, i is ‘living, ‘even as in ‘Greek mythology 
Uranus (Space) was displaced by Chronos Saturn 
; cunt) and he by Ze cus. (Energy). 


~ 


- Ina certain sense, ‘instances. ‘of ‘karma- 


~ 
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marga conversions, mixed strongly with’ intellec- 
tual ‘elements, might be'seen in- Muhammad (the 
Prophet of Islam), in Dayananda (the Founder 


‘of’ the’ Arya Samaj); Vivekananda (of the Rama- 


krshna 'Mission), etc. 
nanda’s “conversion” 


(The story of Daya: 
is ‘to be found: in Lala 


‘Lajpat Rai’s*“work on The Arya Samaj).°-In 


another way, Shivaji '{instructed- by ~ his» Guru 
Ram’ Das); Ranjit Singh; the Lion” of * the 
Punjab” (taunted by his\ mother from a mis- 


‘chievotis atid idle youth into’ a‘resolute and 
‘Successful warrior “and kingdom-builder), ‘and 
‘many such ‘others, are also’ instances of ‘actional 


conversions. The case of Arjunay i in the Bhaga- 
vad-Gifa, may ‘be regarded as the most “famous 
classical ‘case of such. “Hamlet’s «to be or not 
tobe”? may ‘also be: regarded as a conVersion~ 
straggle (rather abortive, ewcuets) of ao xe ace~ 


tional” kinds” Stes 


The state‘of grace in actional Gonversion {s 


‘the state of resolute determination to do the act 


that is right and “is "required a coy whatever 
the Consequences. ; 
rat ate eafadeat wrced aad aati 
ie Gita. 
“ My doubt and’ confusion fave departed, 


and T will do what thou ‘sdyest.”” 


‘Y1. ComPARATIVE AND Common Fx. URES. 
“©The”! period of adolescence is, generally 
the period ‘for ‘most’*such conversions. As 


already said, it i the Period of an extraordinary 


psyeho-physical crisis‘and readjustment between 


°ggularid’body. “In the typical: all-round ‘life, 
‘(out | ‘of which? all others differentiate)” running 
“along the lines'of Manw’s: ‘Codejand’n 








by ‘any specific, temperament, abno 
sect, the soul is, during’ that magical, 
~yomanti¢, stormy and terrible period 


a 


cence, drawn opposite ways, by the opposite. at- 
tractions.of Matter and of Spirit, in the conflict 
between éama and dhakti, physical love.and 
spiritual devotion, the spouse’s pleasure and the 
parent’s -compassion, ishg-i-majazt and ishg-i- 
hagigi, human craving and the Love Divine. 
The beauty of the flesh, the. keen joy of sense, 
on the one side ; the ‘instinctive,’ ‘intuitional,’ 
feeling of the inherent sin and sorrow of the 
individualised and competitive life of this world, 
and of the. blissful. calm of the non-bodily life 
‘of ae Spirit, on the other ; these tear it,,in 
two..,For it is true, that man is necessarily 
a in “sin,” in the deepest sense. To the 
view. of the Vedanta,.the act of procreation 
is an act. of ahajikara, of self-assertion, self- 
multiplication ; ii.a sense, it is the very 
© quintessence of selfishness. ; 
born and taking a body is also an act of sin,” 


the act: of being 


for every act of.taking nourishment, of self- 
-preservation, also deprives another, some, other, 
of food; of the means, of sustenance. . These two 
clemental appetites of the flesh, the hunger and 
the loyve-lust which rule mankind (and together 
with the hunger for ‘name and fame,’ “a local 
“habitation | and a name’) make up the three 
"appetites, or IWATA of the Samskrt scheme 
ftsy MATTE, fs craving for honor, farrarr, 
for wealth, SICIUL or TATU, for power 
prof sex and progeny typically—these . are 
aie every, source. and origin of all sin and 
are rooted in that, Primal -Sin (called EU in 
Hea), and) Error of -Avidya, — Falsehood, the 
false, identification. of the Universal: Spirit. with 
-a, handful . of essentially ‘impure’ .flesh, and 
Plogd: and. bone—out of which the world-process 
arises, _ But such sin. of, self-seeking. is the 
_ necessary first factor_of life, otherwise. “there 
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would never. be any individual, separate, living 
beings at all; and trancendence_ thereof, the 
rising above it, by the merit.of self-sacrifice, i is 
the equally necessary second . factor of life—to 
be experienced in this or a later birth, 

This inherent sinfulness of the separate and 
individualised and. unavoidably competitive life 
is felt by the adolescent soul, from the standpoint 
of Purusha,; and the: compulsion to take it up 
is also equally felt by it, from the standpoint of 
Prakrti—and every individual is compounded of 
both Purusha and. Prakrti. 
more concrete-minded, and of the middle-aged 


In the case of the 


or aged and experienced, this sense, of sin, which 
is more ‘ideal’ in the ifnocent youth, takes 
the more. concrete and ‘real’ form of remorse 
and repentance also : : 
UIST, qrasntsé area Wear: | 
qe at qstianrg BATTgTT WT ll 


“Tama miserable sinner ; ‘save me, ‘O Lord.!.”” 


In this case, the conversion is not completed 
by mere repentance, without confession “and 
expiation. All these, TAIT, VLAiqa, and 


suaiara, are’ needed” to secure the “state of 
ieee eae 


* This sense of an inner r conflict, between i in- 
<dillgence and forbearance, between. ‘the world- 
ly life and, the saintly life, the wish to be. and 
the wish Not to be mixed up with the toils and 
_turmoils of this world ; ‘and the need for intel- 
lectual solution, for loving help for determinate 
and active resolve, i is the common prelude to all 
“kinds” of conversion, Technical Samskrt names 
_for these moods | ‘of i inner conflict seem to be 
tua cand fag, aT and ag, and rane 
and aie, respectively, in the. _three cases of 
the nen of. thought, feeling and action, ; The 


« 


4 


performance of those ‘secred acts 
-9n; the ‘beneficent activities of; nature-spirits ; 
_and how the claims of both Matter and Spirit 
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Corresponding states of grace would be those of 
AT and aifa (wisdom and peace), afew and 
Wael ‘(love and . joy), faaaa and x(a (reso- 
lution.and power).. -In the well-balanced soul, 
all-are present in. due proportion.. 

is The reconciliation: of.the Opposite tendencies 
is brought about, in Manu’s Ideal Scheme, by. the 
youth’s initiation (Upanayana) ‘in. the: course of 
which the, teacher. teaches him, “the rules of 
purity of mind and, body,.of. good ‘manners and 
morals, of the offerings to the physical and super- 
physical fires, and of worship and meditation.” For 
this last, he is, taught the Gayafri-mantra, the 
Invocation of the Sun-God, as our visible Deity 
also, the self-evident source of all our light and 


life, but primarily as the mosty ‘glorious available~. 


embodiment, and symbol of the Universal Spiri- 
tual Sun, Paramatmd, and the type and source 
of all personal gods whatsoever, according to 


the Purduas. The Bhavishya Purana, (Pt. IIL) 


tells how the great souls that help humanity, 
Seers, Sages, Heroes, Poets, Messengers, Inventors 
and, Discoverers, etc., all ‘descend’ from the 
Sun and re-ascend thereto after their work here 


is done. ‘In the home of the Teacher, the 


“ enquiring youth also gradually learns how the 


primal sin, of identifying. the Self . with a body 
of. flesh, becomes transformed into the’ thrée- 


fold ‘social debt? , tothe Teachers, the Ancestors . 


and the Nature-Gods; how these are redeemed 
by parental love, filial reverence, philanthropic 


Service; the spreading of knowledge, and the 
” which help 


are reconciled ins our-+human: state’ and at our 


“stage“of evolution. by,rfirst,: sanctified’ wedlock 
‘and the rearing of noble progeny, and then by 
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public service, and finally by complete renuncia- 
tion of the world and surrender and mergence 
of the individual to and into the Universal: In 
this way, in the words of William James, Var, 
of Rel. Experience) “higher and lower feelings, 
the useful and the erring impulses—beginning 
by being a comparative chaos within us, end by 
forming a stable system of functions in right 
All this that the youth learns 
in the first Stage of life, he realises during: the 


subordination.” 


next three stages, completing his ‘conversion ’ 
ever more and more fully. 
a Seeking nothing, he gains all, 

Foregoing self, the Universe: "adie i 

He gives up all sense of separateness together 
with his worn-out body and realises that “I am 
the Changeless Universal Consciousness, in which 
all change” appears as a dream.” ‘Such is the: 


final’ salvation, the completed conversion, from 


Matter to Spirit, wherein’ science and philoso- 
phy,’ ambition’ and contentment, change and 
changelessness, merge into an all-inclusive 
Religion, and differentiated » ‘knowledge, desire 
and action, Wisdom, Love, and: Power, all are 


lost in their Primum or Matrix—truly Omni- 


-scient, Omnipotent and Omnipresent because 


Undifferentiated Consciousness. 

To the more concrete-minded.soul,, a more 
concrete ideal and support is necessary, and a 
mantra of a particular ishta-devafa is communi- 
cated, as said before. It :seems that. in Hindu 
life, the devotional temperament comes to real 
conversion morewnttegitin or after middle age 
than in adolescence. ; bak 

An intermediary, a. ieee aoe an 
Blas is a needed—on the as that 
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And on occasions of 


Jess when he is not such. 
of great trials and 


great joy and great sorrow, 
struggles, of tumults and transports in the mind, 
a benevolent third person is necessary, who has 
“experienced them himself, but has outgrown them, 
and has now the calmness and wisdom which are 
necessary to help others effectively. But there 
are exceptions to every rule, and variations from 
every norm, And such an intermediary is not 
absolutely indispensable i in every case. 
12. COoNcLusion. 
So too while the bhaktas as a Class, attach 
their faith and aspiration to a concrete personal 
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deity, and sannyasis to the Impersonal, yet many 
sannyasis too have an ishta-deva’; and on the 
other hand, many sects of devotees, and karma- 
margis and men’ of action have elaborate philoso- 
phical theories all which’ only” means, again, 
what was pointed out at the outset of this paper, 
that : 
“ Nothing in ee worlds single 3 

All things, by'a law divine,’ 

{n one another’s being’ mingle,”” 

(I-Thou both are Mine). 


Buacavan Das. 


HYMN TO THE LORD.-: 


Le; Now eiautar.: of justice, love, a 
truth, 
Whose rich and holy grace. 
The sick and palsied souls of earth do 
» soothe, 
_- Whose law in boundless space 
Koues safe the wandering orbs of glowing 
eee - light, 
“That we in laws: of thine may take 
delight. 
“2. ae tender hearts now fapane ee thirsty 
eae 7° onfiue SNS IROL Si Howes 
Of fragrance. tich in’ hue ; 
Be Bete aon O Lord, thy grace’ in’ balmy 
ne , showers 
“OAs eames dew, ~ 
And melt in song the dissonance in life fh 
ES we! pay, live creeds by worldly 
art sigianizg 5 pense 2! sti. 





é 3. z ‘O Lord, whose glory shines i in ich expanse, 
"Whose flowing ‘melody | 


Gives lite-brea thy to “ creation’ s rhythmical 
_ dance 

To see whose mystery 
We bow with eyes suffused with joyous 
’ tears, 
_ Show us the path eos otha thorns 
and. spears. 


4. O Lord, like pleas who have “lost the 
way, 
We grope in dreary night | 
And "mid the thorns of life we weep and 

; stray 

2 Without the leading light ; ' 
Give us the hope eas morn will” ‘surely 
‘glow 
When’ birds’ call sing aa dewy blossoms 
“= blow. 


5. Our ‘souls: are overcast with’ pearkentiye 


2 it ts 
; “cloud, 
The wind uproots the tree,” : 
ae rain'in torrent pants with ‘thunder 


~ oud 





») 








THE VALUE 


. And lightning flashes free ; 
Now bless, O Lord, that we, may live in 
ey __, peace 
“A pure life resonant with melodies. 
6, The mighty mount of snow, the eens 
sea, 
ihe starry sky, the earth, 


4 All these, which, ‘show thy. wondrous, 


majesty, 
eee “From thee with j joy, took birth ; 
0. Lord, let these things’ living touch of 


if she 


ac My never failing friends are they, 7 
“With whom I converse day by’ day. 
“With them I take delight in weal 
’ And seek felief ‘in _woe. "Southey." 


No man with a coat on but holds ; a ReDes 
opened in. his hands. No important “Railway, 
Station but “has a ‘book-stall on its ‘platform. 
Such i is our daily experience, : such our common 
observation during the hour and a half we travel 
ina railway train. No more reliable, no .more 
abundant, 
available ; “thoughts are commodities of i irrepres- 
sible and indispensable exchange, and books are 


the. easiest, safest, most efficient—in short, the 


no- more convincing testimony is 


saCTL Sli 


As. ‘it ls. not given to man to. visit scree 
every. nook and corner of the. wide World. and 
spread his, views, books alone should do the 
office for him. a eis 

, Some . books. place before us very happy 
pictures of imaginary Edens with Adams and 
Eves ‘before their first disobedience: 


take | us to, Lifiputs’ and Brobdingnags 5 and we 


fire, 


“They may Ht 
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_ With power and beauty all of us inspire, 


Fill us, O Lord, with love of Motherland. 
. Where sang ‘the saint and sage . 
‘Who lived all pure at heart and sound in 


sr 


ass 4 i { ne : u mind:;: 
» And in our pilgrimage. : 

To our eternal home of Liberty 

Let:us serve all in truth’ with trust. in 
thee, . 


G. CHANDRASEKARA SARMA 


Om. VALUE oF BOOKS 


may laugh over a Gulliver now terrifying his 
spectators with his gigantic appearance, now 
amusing them with his impish — proportions. 
The child i in us, with its wonderland and fairy 


experiences, may be freely indulged. ° 


_ These imaginary representations dor even 
more. They transport us into strange regions ; 3. 
a fervid curiosity for its shadowy inhabitants is 
excited in US 5 and under. its spell we are, 
though for a short time, free from. the gnawing 
anxieties and pricking cares that are the common 
legacy of the posterity. of Adam, The exag- 
gerating pictures, of the sore trials and triumph 
of virtue and tormenting tardiness of relief to 
the oppressed, that hooks set forth, reconcile us 
to the incurable evils in this World. and i inspire 
us with a hopeful courage. to fight out the battle 
of, life... ~Thus books render the invaluable 
service “of, pacifying the. discontented and the 
oppressed. fas 

Books generally sealer the caeerecont of 
their readers. Aman that has studied a hundred 
books may be Sat to nave lived over” hundred 


bo 
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years—so much wisdom and knowledge of the 
world’s -ways does he gather from a perusal of 
the history of mankind and the World recorded 
in books. Was’ it not the knowledge of the 
history of the Roman and Grecian Republics 
that inspired those prophetic utterances in 
The Reflections on the ‘French 
~ How:else could Burke have peeped into futurity 


Revolution ? 


and made his dismal auguries which were 
but too truly fulfilled 
of the pitfalls and temptations that even the 
path of our Titanic predecessors was not wholly 


By giving us an idea 


free from, books arm us against the dangers 
incident to humanity and ‘possibly “lurking in 
our onward march through life. 

To. turn to the effect of books on our 
hearts. 
cannot, impress upon our minds the misery. 
prevalent among our brethren with an effect 

. equal to a chapter or two ‘in An Old curiousity 
Shof. “Infernal or ‘supernal must ‘he be who, 
under the influence’ of such a book, does’ not 
dedicate himself. to the sympathetic service of 
his brethren. Books, especially ‘those that deal’ 
with great men, fill us with a “noble spirit of 
emulation ‘and imitation. “ They place ‘before us 
models ° ‘and ideals which ‘would otherwise have 
been ‘lost tous. Which ‘reader “of Tennyson’s 
The Dike Be Z ellington has-not felt a desire'to be’ 


Cae ef 


-...toderate, resolute t 
Whole i in A Resale a Common good. ”? 
ss = “Last but not Teast; books ate “the enduring 
monuments of human* excellence, * “They form! 
the grand arches through which ‘the’ vanished 
worlds, wa their colossal patna gS; 


12 Nees iE yi 5 
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Pootry.j is the Seana of the Seat “Poetry. j 13 not Gast in. poems ; i it, is; ditused svonyrua., 
us, Look at those trees, that sky—on all sides there is the byegth of beauty, and, of. Jife, 


and beauty, there is poetry also... 


Miles’ and miles of mural | pictures 


on vacant or youthful” ‘minds. 
the worn- -out and distressed’ “aged. 
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triumphing over destructive time, the minds of 
posterity. » In the art of eternising, even statues, 
paintings and the like, have to yield the palm 
to books. For instance, the Pitt in Macaulay’s 
Essay shines in fuller radiance than‘hig faith- 
ful’ but dumb portrait in the national picture- 
gallery. In the Essay ‘he indeed roars down 
his” adversary. ‘and enslaves the” ordinary’ man 
into an approval of his Proposals : all are spell- 
bound by his sweet ‘words and everything goes 


But 


for books, where are we to seek for such in- 


down before’ his bewitching eloqtience. ’ 


spiring portraitures of our brilliant predecessors 
inimitablé\but worthy of imitation ? 

Books are not content with merely enshrin- 
ing the glory of the central figures of . their 
themes, As ‘every, other work of art, ,they 
incidentally. preserve the ,memory “of the ex- 
cellences of their writer’s head and heart. _In 


writing their Poems or Dramas, © Chaucer, 


Shakespeare, Milton and others, were hard at. 


work in raising durable monuments to “their 
own Powers of observation, conception ‘and’ 
expression. 2 are pee ree 

Thus we “see that books provide pecerene 
They” ‘console’ 

‘They aftord’ 
men a temporary” “Tefuge ‘from ‘their ordinary 
troubles. They fill“us with noble aspirations, 
define “our tiltimate: goal, form a’scheme for: our 
future’ life, steer us clear through doubts ‘and 
misgivings, - double “our” joys” and: divide our 
gtiefs—in short,“‘are our Bue ‘cicetones 
gerough life. Paha TER221D 


a SRanoxsanie evens 


4 


ibi Js a around 
and whore there i is life 
: “Tran Turgenev, *' 


es 


———— 
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KALIDASA: HIS STYLE AND WORKS 
(Continued from p, 309) 


_.-Nothing definitely is known as to the birth- 
place of Kalidasa, nor do we know anything, 
with certainty, about the locality where he 
lived. Most of the scholars own that the place 
of his activity was Northern India. The beauti- 
ful and charming picture, drawn by our poet, in 
his lyrical gem Meghadita, of Mahakala and the 
river Sipra show that he was well acquainted 
with. the country..round Ujjayini ; and from 
this we are tempted. to think that either this 
city or some village near it was the poet’s birth- 
place. The.grand-description of the Himalayas, 
in his Kumdrasambhava, lead us to the conclusion 
that Kalidasa was. familiar with the beauteous 
From -all. this 
mit may be said, with approximate ‘accuracy, that 
he was a poet of Northern India. 


regions of the great mountain. 


Little, in the same way, is known concerning 
He has not, in the 
whole body of his works, mentioned anything 
about himself. Such is the spirit. of self-sacri- 


his family and _ Parentage. 


fice in this great poet who never wrote for his 
Dr. Bhau Daji has 
remarked that Kalidasa was a Sarasvata Brah- 
‘mana, 


own self-aggrandisement. 


Kalidasa and Bhavabhiti are considered to 
be, by all; the best dramatists-in the whole 
range of Samskrt Literature. © Neither of the 
two is superior to the other in poetic merits, 
‘Both stand. supreme in their own respective 
“spheres. If Kalidasa is the poet of ASC Tey 
(Shrngara Rasa, the sentiment -of love), then 
Bhavabhiti is unprecedented in - depicting the 
“sentiments of pathos and heroism, Karuna and 


Vira Rasa (Haut & et< Ta). Both of them 
2 


are poets of the first rank. They are both 
masters of style. Kalidasa is fanciful and ima~ 
ginative while Bhavabhiti is grave and scrious 
and dignified in his descriptions which are full 
The com- 
positions of Kalidasa, on the subject of love, 


of intense emotion and passion. 


are the products of his intense feeling and 
passion,. and they sometimes verge on inde- 
cency ; while the poetry of Bhavabhiti, on the 
sentiment of love, is invariably pure, chaste and 
serious. Bhayabhiti appreciates the beauty of 
Nature in all her grandeur and variety. He is 
unrivalled in the description of all the tender 
feelings that arise in the human heart. - His 
poetry is laboured in its style, because he had to’ 
suit himself to the fashion of his day. The 
style of Kalidasa, on the other hand, is simple, 
plain and unartificial. He does not make use 
of long and difficult compounds. The various 


dramatic creations of Kalidasa are romantic and 


ideal: while the characters of Bhavabhiti are 
complex and full of the, artificiality current in 


his age. Yet Bhavabhiiti is considered to have 


_been superior to Kalidasa as a dramatist so far as 


his masterpiece the Uffara-rama-charitam goes, 
The learned Pandits say ; 


SUL MAA eaferitieas i: 
“ Bhavabhuti excels all other poets in his 
Uttara-rama-charitam.” The principal works 


“of Kalidasa are his masterpiece, the Abhijtana- 


Shakuntalam (popularly known as’ Shakuntala), 
the Raghuvamsham, the Kumar-sambhavam, the 
Meghadutam. 5 
The first is a drama describing the st 
the love between Dushyanta, a celebra 








~ 
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of the Puru race, and Shakuntala, the adopted 
daughter of the sage, Kanva. The plot is 
derived from the Wahabharata, as is the case 
with so many other dramas. ‘Ihe son of the 
hero and the heroine came to be the founder of 
the famous family of the Kauravas and Pandavas, 
who took such a leading part in the Great 
War. The Pandits have a tradition which places 
Shakuntala above all the other dramas : 
HlSAy ATA We Aa We aHaar | 
aatht a aguig: Ta WIRAGLAT | 
“Among the Kavyas drama is charming ; and 
among the dramas Shakuntala is pre-eminently 
beautiful ; and there also the fourth Act 3 and 
inthe fouth Act the fourth shloka,” which 
embodies the speech of Kanva at the departure 
jof Shakuntala for her husband’s home. 

Phe Raghuvamsha is another masterpiece of 
our poet, It is full of grand metaphors. It 
abounds in striking similes. Ic is a receptacle 
‘of beautiful poetry, The style of the whole 
book is narrative, couched in most simpleeand 
facile language. As an instance of this simpli- 
‘city of style we may refer to the description of 
the confluence of the Ganga and the Yamuna 

‘at Prayaga in Canto XIII. : 

Kumarasambhava, or ‘the birth of the War- 
prince,” abounds ‘in that poetical miniature- 
painting in which lies the extraordinary power 
of the Indian poets. It is Conspicuous for the 
wealth of its illustration and the glowing des- 


_ riptions of the sentiment of love which is very 


nicely handled by the poet in his masterful 
description of Parvati in the first canto. 


_ Ueghaduta, ox ‘the cloud-messenger,’ is a 


“lyrical gem which has won the admiration of 


both the modern as well as the ancient critics, 


Itis full of pathetic shbkas (verses) which touch 
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the heart of the reader and compel him.’to feel 
with the poet. 
sage of an exile to his dearly loved wife, living 


The subject-matter is the mes- 


fat away from himself -who'had been banished 
owing to his excessive fondness for ‘his consort, 


Kalidasa is a master of what is’ known’ as: 
the Vaidarbhi style which is characterised by an 
easy flow of diction, charming and facile langu~’ 
age, and ‘the careful -avoidance ‘of long and- 


difficult compounds, His is not the exceedingly 
artificial and‘ laboured style of Banabhatta‘ or 
Bhavabhiti ; he always maintains the natural 
grace and simplicity ‘of the Adi-kavi (Primeval 
Poet) and the Puranas, 
writing long, complex and involved sentences, 
His <style is smoothly flowing like the current 
of a river. It is pure and fluent. “He is 
not fond of using quibbles, “His works are full 
of apt and striking similes, pithy generalisations 
and accurate comparisons. From his works we 
can deduce that Kalidasa’ was a very keen 
observer of Nature and’ her phenomena.’ He 
noted the most commonplace as well as the 
grandest incidents in nature. - Neither ' the 
buzzing of the bee, nor the roar of a lion 
escaped him. He was equally’ vigilant to all 
‘that’ occurred in Nature. Kalidasa is equally 
proficient in the analysis as well as the portrai- 
ture of the feelings and th 


€ workings of the 
human heart. 


The writings of Kalidasa bear 
ample testimony to the fact that he was deeply 
veroed in the different accomplishments of life, 


Ul2.y. the Vedas, the Shastras and the Purgnas ; 


astronomy, astrology, archery, music and several 


other arts and sciences, 


Tt cannot be -asserted 
that he was proficient in 


all of them, but. we 
shall not be far from ithe truth if we say that he 


_had acquired a General insight in them all, 


€ 


He does not delight in’ 


a 








% 


‘HOW ‘WE’ GOT 


We cannot conclude our short dissertation 
upon India’s greatest poet, better-than by quot- 
ing what some of the- greatest scholars of the 
West’have said about him ‘+ 
. “His profound knowledge of the human heart, his 
appreciation ofits most refined and tender emotions, 
his familiarity with the workings and. counter-workings 
of ils conflicting feolings, entitle him to rank as tho 
Shakespoare of India.” 

Professor Humbolt says : 

“Kalidasa, the celebrated author of the Shakuntala, 


-A “FRIGHT 
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is a masterly describer of the influence which “nature 
oxercises upon the minds of lovers,... ss. se0 exe 
Tenderness in the expression of feeling and richness. 
of croative fancy have assigned to him his lofty place 
among the pocts o€ all nations.” 

Professor Lassen styles Kalidasa as “the 
brightest star in the firmament Of Indian 


poetry,” which he undoubtedly i is, 


Laira Prasap Sunway B. Av) 
(Old Boy, C. H.C.) 


HOW WE GOT A FRIGHT. 


(4 ‘personal experience) 


A friend of mine having once asked. me’.to 
accompany -him: to Rajagrha (now called: Rajgir), 
the ancient: capital of Magadha Kings, «I. made 
up my-mind and took the night train for Bakh- 
tiyarpur. Junction, whence we changed on into 
a.toy ‘train, moving at the rate of about 6 miles 
an’hour, and thus we reached our destination 
at noon. My friend, who had gone on 2 day 
earlier, had made arrangements for -our stay in 
the house of Raja Amayan, which is situated 
right ‘on the: hot-water springs: It’ was’a 
beautiful -place. to look’ at... A small valley, 
which broadened’ out towards the station side, 
showed a mile anda half off the small town of 
‘Rajgir and cultivated fields, while the other way, 
‘the valley went'on steadily: narrowing between 
two! low hills which were crowned with small 
Jain temples and covered with small shrubs. 
‘The Saptadhara (seven-streams) and the Brahma 
Kund*(thepond of Brahma) were’ the chief 
‘attractions of the place as the water they con- 
tained came. ina hot stream from the hills and 


was supposed ‘to be very: beneficial to health. A 


Mosq:ie built out:of the broken remains of some 


- mals: who: visited: the: springs at’ night time. 


snot mind welcoming them, ©" 


old Hindu shrine, so far from the busy haunts 
of men, bore witness to the fact that, in all ages 
and: in all lands, religion’ has been made the 
cloak for. rapine, intolerance and destruction. 

' As the night fell we were visited by the 
Pandya of the place who told us stories regard- 
ing the valley and said tbat even now the. cele- 
brated Akhara (wrestling-ground} of the most 
celebrated king of Magadha, King Jarasandha, 
—the great enemy of Shri Kyshna, the one per- 
son, who had compelled the watrior-statesman 
to leave his country and to take refuge, by the 
seaside, in the distant land’ of Gujarat—could 
still be seen extending across the valley, while 
further up could be viewed the wonderful 
cave, hewn out of solid rock, called the Stvgrna 
Bhandara (the storehous: of ‘ gold). The 


_valley, ten miles round, was really a hunting . 


ground for ‘archeologists, He. further toldous 
that» the place where we were staying: -was 
also ‘dangerous, because of the wild ani- 


We. scoffed at him and told him-that we would 


Soiree 
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Next morning we wandered about and saw 
the place fully and higher up in the valley 
met many woodmen who corroborated the 
story about the visits of wild animals to the 
springs. Upon this my friend, who was a bit 
of a shikari, invested a few rupees in a goat 
which he proceeded to tie up, as an induce- 
ment to would-be visitors, at the back of the 
house and took up his position on the top 
which was only twelve feet higher’ than the 
slope at the back of the house. Here he waited, 
in the bitter cold, till about nine at night when, 
finding that no moon was to appear that night 

till very late, he reluctantly gave up the job 
and had the goat brought into the compound of 
the house for safe keeping. We all went to 
sleep, while the poor goat kept up a continual 
bleating at finding itself separated from her flock, 

It was about past midnight when J, who was 
dosing rather lightly, felt as if something had 
jumped on to the top of the roof, but so light 
was the noise that I thought I was only dream- 
ing. I, at the same time, felt that the goat, 
that had been all along bleating, had also stopped 
doing so. An indefinite fecling of danger, 
‘that most men feel at times, assailed me at once 
and I woke up. It is a fact that one of the very 
-first laws of self-preservation, which most grown- 
up people do not believe in until personally 
experienced, is the law of standing or remaining 
absolutely still in the hope that the danger will not 
discover you; and it was this law that compelled 
me to remain lying in the bed absolutely quiet 
for a few minutes in order to discover what was 
- the danger that was about to assail me.. I could 
See distirictly my two companions sleeping sound- 
ly on their beds, a couple of yards away, and the 
light was also burning with a Steady flame: the 
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whole room seemed. so calm and peaceful: that 
it-was difficult to believe that any danger was 
near, yet the feeling grew and-grew and at the 
same time I felt more. and. more tied to the 
bed helplessly. I was looking at'the open door, 
through which alone danger could enter, un- 
able to move. It was as though the mind refused 
to move at all, thus leaving the body without 
any guidance. : 

At this moment the loud purring of some 
animal overhead came clearly -to my ears and 

felt that my purely superphysical fear was at 
once replaced by the more active and lively 
physical fear which made my body to tremble ; 
and an overpowering: desire came upon me to 
hide my head in the bedclothing. As the senses 
grew moreand more acute I could hear the tread 
of some large anitnal overhead, and :I came to 
the conclusion’ that either -a leopard or a tiger 
had managed to leap to. the top of the house, 
from the ‘back, attracted by the bleating - of the 
goat. There was an Open staircase “leading to 
the roof, and I at once commenced to think that 
the animal would come down into the chaws ain 
order to carry. off the goat, or to attack us. 
Fortunately I found a loaded gun at the foot -of 
my bed where the shikari-gentleman had put it, 
and growing more confident at finding a weapon 
handy, I woke up my shikarl-friend who,.on 
understanding the situation, told me that it had 
become a Case, in this instance, of ‘ the hunter 
being hunted,” J asked him to go out and shoot 


. the beast and got laughed at for. my pains, He 


told me that it was ‘impossible, in the- first place, 


to aim in the dark ; and then the animal: was on 
‘the roof, which. 


would entail our going up and 


-that would mean either the scaring: off of - the 


animal or provoking it into ‘making an attack 
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on us. So we both lay on our beds, holding one 
gun each, ready to fire if he cam2 down into 
the courtyard. On my further questioning him 
I was informed that the beast was a Jeopard as 
no tiger, would dare to venture like this into an 
inhabited house, while the leopard was. far more 
courageous than the king of beasts in venturing 
closer ‘to the habitations of -‘men. 

The tread went on for nearly half-an-hour after 
which we heard a thud at the’ back of the house 
whicii told us that our unwelcome visitor had 
departed. I again went to sleep while the shikari 
was cursing his luck. Next Morning when we 
went out-of the house we saw distinct traces 
of a, large leopard, at. the back of the ‘house, 
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in the earth; and on mounting to the roof we 
saw at one place, on the parapet, deep cuts in 
the plaster showing that he had to driye in 
his nails deep in order to cling to the parapet 
which his spring had not enabled him to clear 
completely. The Pandya told us that day that 
a Calcutta gentleman had two of his goats 
carried away the year before from the roof 
of the house where they had been teathered for 
safe. keeping. As we had to leave the very 
next day so the leopard went free and may, for 
all I know, be still in the habit of occasionally 
looking-in on the dwellers of that house, and 
trying to take his toll. — 
Tue Frienp of Tae SHiKARI, 


BUDDIST IN DIA. 
(Continued from page 302.) 


: Books of Pali and Samskrt (Brahmana books) 
should: serve as correctives.of each other, as the 
author himself ‘will admit. A one-sided view 
leads to misconception and no good comes out 
of it. : ; 

» In Chapter III, we agree with the author 
partly when he:says : 

« In intellectual vigour, at least, the Indians were 
not wanting. That Europeans should beliove, as a 
inatter of course, in the vast superiority of Europeans, 
not only now, but always, is psychologically interesting. 
It is so like the opinion of the ancient -Greeks about 
of the modern Chinese - about 


barbarians, and 


foreigners.” 

The third chapter paints the simple life of 
the village: no, very striking change has been 
introduced in that life even now. in the interior 
of villages, though very many. minor changes 
have come over it. The people were happy 
and Contented with the few things that they 


possessed. There was no forced labour (Raja 
Krya).. “There was a sufficiency for their 
simple needs. “There was security, there was 
independence.” 


The fourth chapter deals with the social 
grades and contains points which admit. of 
honest difference and which can be contraverted 
consequently. ~The author says: - 

“Among: primitive peoples all over the world, there 
exist restrictions as to the connubium (the “right of 
intermarriage), and commensality (the right of eating 
together)... But tho limits were there. There were 
customs of eating together at sacred tribal feasts 
from which foreigners were excluded.” 






Those who understand Indian manners and 
customs will not be fully enlightened on the 
question referred to in the passage quoted above, 
The point,is whether there was any idea 
© touchable * food or not. The: auth 
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the reader’ in the dark on the ‘ touch-me’ or 
“touch-me-not.’ subject. ven in these days, a 
man, however natrowly orthodox, has no objec- 
tion to cat something with others at some sacred 
feast or ceremony provided there are no so-called 
‘untouchables.? The author should -have been 
more lucid. 

The author’s assertion: that the Kshattriyas 
were at the head in the social grades, then came 
the Brahmanas, may be seriously challenged. ° 

The author says: ‘There was altogether 
a much freer possibility of change among. the 
social “ranks.” : “This statement is‘ contradicted 
by another: “A Kshattriya, a king’s son, ap- 

prentices himself successively, in pursuance of a 
love-affair, to a potter, a basket-maker, a-florist 
and a cook without a word being added as to loss 


of caste when his action becomes known ” ( Jatak 


11, 5, 290.) 
The above: statement clearly brings out two 


points, “viz., first, 2 man could not lose his caste: 


through a mere adoption of some ‘low trade ;’ 
secondly, a high caste man felt reluctant to 
follow a ‘mean’ profession, As to-inter-dining, 
the» Jatak 2},82, informs us: that a Brahmana, 
eating the food of a Chandal, Tepents of doing 
so, This evidence goes to prove that there 
Were strict restrictions in inter-dining with men 
of ‘ow’ birth. The author asserts : 

elt is general y admitted that there are no pure 
Aryans left in India. Had. the actual custom been 
as strict as the Brahman Theory, this would not be s0. 
Just as in England, we find Tberians, Kelts, Angles, 
Saxons, Danes and Normans, now. fused, in spite of 
theoretical restrictions on intermarriage, into one nation, 
50 in Northern India, the ancient distinctions, Aryan, 
Kolarian and Dravidian cannot, at the time of the rise 

of Buddhism, any longer'be recognised.” 
"The author ought to have takéa the trouble 
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to explain his points rather than leave’them as 
self-evident and self-proved facts. 

It is true that various racés came to swell 
the number of Indo-Aryans but all disappeared 
in the sea of Hinduism: the chief determining 
element remaining ‘undoubtedly: Aryan. © Says 
V. A. Smith :- 

“The strangest fact in the story is that the most 
profound. ¢ffect was wrought, by the earliest known 
immigrants, the Vedic Aryans,, who have stamped an 
indelible mark on the institution of India, and gives 
the country as a whole, its distinctive character, Sakas, 
Yuchchis, Hunas are mere-names.” 3 

In spite of the mingling of ‘races, the’ deter= 
mining element is Aryan; pure and simple. Oue 
is inclined to compare ‘the conditioas of one’s 
own country with that of another, forgetting 
geographical and other differences which are 
bound to arise. What is true of Europe may 
not be necessarily true of India, V. A, Smith, in 
his Early History of India, determines the.dura- 

tion of the Shaishunag dynasty according to his 
notion of English Kings. Such comparisons 
sometimes lead to misconception. ; 

“Restrictions as 
North India.” These Testrictions, -to the 
author’s mind, are the key-to’ the origin of the 
later Indian caste system. 


to marriage existed’ in 


Tt has been already 
said that the caste system was fully established, 
in its essential features, by the time the author 
speak of. It is likely. that the reader may be 
misled by his statement ‘Later Indian caste 
system,’ 

“It isan undoubted and incontrovertible fact 
that the Buddha was a Kshattriya in the exact 
sense of ‘the word and no criticism can gainsay 
it. The author is perhaps mistaken into beliey- 
ing that the’ lay-Buddhist - retained no Caste, 
or to quote his own words : “The caste system, 


” 











/NARSI 


in. any .proper or exact sense of the term, did 
\We are:tempted 
to quote the more.reasonable view: of V.. A.. 
Smith on this: point : 


not exist till long afterwards,” 


: “So writers have erroneously ‘supposed Buddhism 
to have been, a revolt against caste, but as a matter of 


fact, the Jay Buddhist retained his caste as the Jain, 


layman does now. It is, however, true that the free 
offer of the way of salvation, made to all comers, by 


Buddhism’ aud Jainism; clashed with ‘the Brahmana 


doctrine.that the'teaching of the highest truths should’ 


be reserved -for the highest castes, and so far Loth 
religions diminished the importance of caste distinctions. 


But neither Mahavira nor Gaulama sought to abolish. 


caste.” 
The author himself admits, perhaps —un- 
consciously, the distinction firmly established 


between caste and’ caste. when he speaks, in- 


Chapter. XIII, about the soul theory thus: |: 


NARSI 


Not long ago there lived, in -the renowned 


“city of Junagadh, a famous banker, Narsi Mehta 


by name. By his honest and upright dealings he 
prospered so greatly in his business, that there 
was not a town all over the length and breadth 
of India where his Hundis were not honoured: 
at sight, and his cheques could not be, cashed, 
Winning in his manners, hospitable in his spirit, 
charitable in his habits and God-fearing as Narsi 
was, gold .and silyer never left him, popularity 
was his full share and he occupied a unique and, 
enviable position all the, country over. «. .. 
» But there came a change as all things worldly, 
The unreality jof the world 
soon impressed him. .« Gold and: silver and all 
things earthly lost all their charms for him, 
All.was. dark, and,.dismal in his sight and the 
thought. :of renouncing. the’ world : Wwas- upper- 


must - change, ; 
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“ But it was in India, and in India only, that the 
further step was taken by Gautama, the Rajput, and hig 
Cisciples, to abandon the scul theory altog: ther ; and to, 
build up a new -philespphy ‘(whether right or wrong is 
not here the. question) on other considerations in which 
soul or souls played no part at all.” : 

Further comment on the. “above is super~ 
fluous. The point is clear that the caste system 
was then fully established. It may, however, 

be true, to some extent, that caste-distinctions 
have become somewhat rigid and norrow owing 
to several shocks given to the Hivdu rule of life ; 
but it is true, none the less, that in Buddha’s 
time, the caste sys‘em was ‘an accomplished fact 
and every reasonable man must admit it, 


Lauru Sine Gautam Kavvavinraa, 
(Old Boy, C. H. G.) 


MEMTA. 
most in his mind, 
Shri. Kyshna intoxicated” him.. 
dreamt of Shri Krshna alone ; 
_were. now, his gold and. silver, hymns. and 


The love, the deep love, < of 
He thought and 
religious | books 


prayers his chief business, and Saints and holy 


men his only associates, _ $ 
He soon put a stop to .his Basie; distri-. 
buted his wealth. far and near among the needy. 
and the helpless. There was not a poor man 
who did not profit by so wide -a distribution of. 
his immense treasures. 3 porie tases 
Thus, not keeping a: shell for. himself and: 
absolving himself from all mercantile and pecu- 
niary worries, Narsi was, seen day and night 
absorbed in his prayers.! | Dressed: in. the poor 
robes ofa mendicant just enough to: hide jhis, 
nudity, mad- with devotion for Shri Krsh 
Narst was. far mare- happy and contented the 
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before. The news of his renunciation and 


~ 
mad devotion spread far and near. 


. 


It now so chanced that Narsi’s only child, 
a daughter, who was married in a far-off place 
" gave birth toa,son. Festivities, customary to 
the- occasion, were held, and merry-makings 
were in their full swing. Guests had flocked 
in hundreds and women-relations, who, as a 
rule, are very punctilious in such matters, were 
incessant in theit enquiries as to what customary 
ornaments, clothes and other things, worthy of 
the occasion, had been sent by Narsi, the mad, 
for the new babe and the elderly members of 
the household. This was the chief and most 
pleasing topic of the women’s Conversation, and 
discovering that it evoked shame, dejection and 
sadness .in Narsi’s daughter, they indulged all 
the more in it. So much. so that Some of the 
assembled women called ina lad to scribble a 
letter to Nars!; demanding, in abnormal pro- 
Portions, all that they considered was their due 
from him on this occasion, An old and mis- 
chievous maid-servant, happening to pass by, on 
being questioned what she demanded for herself, 
in a fit of irritation, made the boy write that she 
expected nothing but stone, Taunts after taunts 
were directed towards the poor man’s daughter as 
the letter was hearing completion. To all their 
sarcasm she very bashfully replied: “My 
father is'a begear anda Vairagi in a miserably 
"helpless state. I fear bis heart will break at 
his inability and helplessness on reading such 
a-long list of orders, I beseech you to leave 
the poor old man alone”. But these: entreaties 
were of no avail. ‘'The- letter was despatched 
and its immediate compliance demanded, 
. . Narsl was indescribably confused on reading 
the letter. Its compliance was beyond the 


means of the wealthiest man on earth. Still the © 


thought of his duty and self-respect touched him 
to the quick. Then his daughter’s awkward 


position, in the circumstances, was his next 


anxiety. He was in a dilemma. He. sighed : 
““O Krshna, O Master of Heaven and Earth, 
O Saviour of all, protect me from ‘dishonour, 
preserve my daughter from taunts,” 

Relying on Shri Krshna, with whom he 
constantly played in his thoughts and who was 


the only solace of his troubled hours, Narsi,-: 


poorly clad, ‘set’out for his daughter’s place ina 
rickety bulloek-cart: 


The destined town was almost reached, 
The singularity of the cart, as it dragged along 
the streets of the city, caught the notice. of 
every onlooker, 
figure inside it provoked general laughter ; and 
quite a troop of children, playing with impunity 
all sorts of tricks upon the old man, dogged the 
vehicle, “In such a plight Narsi was announced 
at his daughter’s gate. The announcement 
drew the women to the balconies and ‘espying® 


_ the old ragged man they renewed their cruel: 


pranks, Nobody cared to receive him hospita- 


bly ; and his own daughter regarded her father’s’ 


coming to her house, in that fashion, as most _ 


unbecoming. When she saw her father’ she 
enquired in a subdued tone: « What have you 
brought, father. 
father rejoined: « My daughter, what can “be 
expected of me. Tam poor and helpless, Shri 
Krshna is the wealth of the Poor. If He be 
willing -he will Provide - everything in “the 
twinkling of an eye: Do not'be down-hearted 
and have faith in all-powerful Kyshna.?? 

The next morning saw a dramatic scene, 
Carts, camels and buffaloes, laden with gems 


The: appearance’ of an odd: 


Iam tired of taunts,”? The. 


SH 
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can have is Peace. 


war is. 


OUT OF EVIL 


and‘clothes, were in readiness at the gate. Every 
item’ of the letter’ was carefully attended to. 


* Jewelled bracelets for the baby, laced and em- 
“broidered raiments, of inconceivable value, for 
"the ladies, were glittering in all their splendour. 


Heavy slabs’of gold for the maid servant took 


the: place of the stone slab demanded. The 


. Servants were liberally rewarded and-there was 


Wonder and 
amazement reigned over all, and the whole 


all bustle, mirth "and happiness. 
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neighbourhood rang with praises of Narst Mehta. 
Lord Shri Kyshna had saved his honour and had 
rescued him in trouble. There is not a child 
now in that blessed land who is not familiar 
with - Narsi Mehta’s ‘name and the: miracle 
Shri Kysbna worked for him 3 and even to this 
day it is’ the common delight of ‘old Hinda 
dames to recite Narsi’s story to their children 
seated by the glowing fireside on winter evenings. 

Girja Prasad Matayr. 


OUT OF EVIL COMETH GOOD. 


. The greatest-curse that can befall a country 
is War, while the greatest blessing that a country 
Now, the present war is, 
by no means, an exception to this, but in spite 


of all the evils, it has done good to: individuals, 


nations and empires, 


:~ The relation existing between individuals, 
nations and empires is: just the same as that of - 
one particular limb with the whole body. . Just 


as the whole body suffers. or is benefitted, - if 
one limb suffers or derives benefit 3 in the same 
way a whole nation ‘suffers, if one individual 


~-suffers'; and the whole empire feels for the 
nation ifvit suffers, : 


» People who-have'only known peace all their 
lives can scarcely imagine how dreadful a thing 
Tt was due to the absence of such 
wars as might concern India, that the people:of 


“India became habituated to use - foreign’ things, 
»and were never inclined to make any progress 


whatsoever, or- follow such nations as have been 
‘producing ‘men of talent and understanding, 
The matter of new discoveries and inventions 


- Was out of the question. Now they ‘realise the 
_ bad effects ‘ of 


all’ this luxury. Becayse,» at 
3 


present, when the communication, with various 
western countries which supplied - most of our 
‘needs, has come to a stand-still, and things can 
not be imported from outside, they have come 


‘ to realise that foreign goods* are not to be 
- entirely relied-upon, but it is.the produce-of 


one’s own country that can be useful for ‘ever. 
As for instance, at present gas lamps are’ rarely 
used in lighting’the streets of even those towns 
and places where they were used before. The 
price of matches: is trebled, while that of dyes 
is exorbitantly high. It is feared that if this 
‘war were to continue for a long time, even a 
trace of these foreign things would not be found 
in India, so much so that we would not be able 
to import a needle'even. This belief has done 
and will do good to India. 
every body that when necessity arises, even 


As it is known to 


“birds do not sit’ idle and suffer, how can it ‘be 


otherwise with ‘man who has been” bestowed 
with intellectual, moral as «well as physical 
strength by God? It is'said of a bird that when 
it found the water deep down’in a hollow and _ 
was unable to reach the water with its beak, 
Ye would have’ died of thirst had it not 
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of raising the level of -water by dropping 
stones, and moreover, the proverb says ; ““Neces- 
sity is the mother of invention.” Just as the 
necessity of defence taught the .Indo-Aryans to 
make weapons and armours, and the necessity 
of obtaining shelter from bad weather led them 
to build bouses, in the same way Indians will 
prepare and manufacture many things. .To 
justify this, it is enough to say that factories for 
many new industries have been opened, and 
much more is the number of those that are 
proposed to be opened. 

The intellectual minds are at work in 
Aevising or manufacturing commodities now 
inaccessible. By way of an example, the ins- 
_ tance of a hillman at Naini Tal may be given. 
He has prepared many dyes since the beginning 
~of the war. The result of all this will be, and 

has been, an increase in trade which has helped, 
and will help, individuals as much as the nation, 
or rather the whole empire. . Hundreds. of 
-thousands of people will be, and have been, 
- employed and supported by these new industrial 
factories. Also the Indian capitalists will get, 
and have got, an opportunity. of investing their 
Money in. fruitful sources, because money is 
like manure, useful if it be spread, otherwise 
_ of no real use.” . Moreover, the sale of indi- 
. genous articles has been considerably increased, 
as is the case with country Sugar in the absence 
of foreign one. A similar upheaval is to be 
- Noticed in other countries which were dependent 
upon the imports of the countries. now the scene 
of the great war, ee ter saa tt 
Even those countries which: are self-con- 
tained, and not engaged in war have gained a 
great deal, as is the case with Japan in the 
- Eastern Hemisphere, The Japanése have acquired 


“military power. 
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the monopoly of the eastern. trade,’-and are 
trying their best to manufacture those things 
they had not got -before, for they believe that 
the countries deprived of western articles will 
import.them from Japan. ‘Hence this war has 
made. Japan a. great. commercial country. Side 
by side with.the expansion in commerce they 
have been: making much progress in civilisation, 
for the history of the world: proves how much 
commerce promotes intellectual and material 
progress, as was the case with the~ Phoenicians 
and the Greeks whose civilisation rested ona 
Also in the history of Europe 
‘we can trace the same close connection between 


commercial basis. 


. Civilisation and commerce, 

It can not be said that the nations engaged 
in war have gained nothing. They have got an 
opportunity to-put their martial spirit to the test. 
The energy inspired by competition is displayed 
in every branch of life:and knowledge, A horse 
can run faster in:a race than it. can when it has 
no rival to-outstrip'it ;-in the same way men 


: competing” with one another show better, results 


than they could achieve without the stimulus:of 
competition. In commerce,. the ‘competition is 


- of great, use to the Customers, as rival manufac- 


turers try to gain an upper hand in the market 
by producing the ‘best articles at the cheapest 
rates, “Similarly this war has given a chance to 
different warring nations to compete for their 
When one nation sees another 


Making use of new and extraordinary things, it 


is also incited to ‘produce ‘things even more 


wonderful and effactive. In this way not only 


the Generals and Commanders are exercising . 


their brains in forming plans and schemes and 
in trainifg their men in the best possible way, 


but also-the scientists and men of understanding 


nn re ee 
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and talent have to exert their brains and. minds 
in discovering such things as: may prove superior 
to’ those’ of ‘the enemy. 


Even those‘countries, not engaged in’ war,’ 
try’ to find out their own lack “in order to: fit 


themselves to be in readiness to face a similar 
calamity in case it should occur to them. ‘This 


is certainly only a probability, but the noblest: 


qualities of ‘the soul’aré often brought forth be- 
cause of probabilities; just as Columbus discover- 


ed America as there was the probability of being 


in direct touch with the East by sea...» Hence 
those ‘nations’ will make ‘prepatations, 
such it will certainly lead to many inventions. 

~ The Hindus compare this war with the 
great war between the -Kurus and the Pandavas 
in the Mahabharata. They think that their 
so civilized that even -the 


and: as 


forefathers were 
Greeks learned something of their. philosophy, 
and that Alexander could not advance because 
of a noxious gas prepared by the mendicants 


living outside the skirts of the Punjab.° This gas: 
had the power of making them senseless. . They. 


also’ prepared» such ‘a gas» which: had the power 


of reviving:them again, while. we, the modern’ 
Hindus, haves altogether forgotten. those-things,. 
and:think the various. modern’ inventions; : as. 
Nothing - 
apparently is beyond’ human power and hence. 


entirely new owing to our:ignorance. ’ 


man’ is‘encouraged to make new inventions. . In 


‘short, this’ war will pave a -way -to.different 


kinds of such improvements as:have never been. 


paid-attention to before, just as the wars of the. 
aborigines naturally turned: the attention.of the, 
. Aryans to the-improvements of weapons and the. 
Construction of shields: and. -protective! armours. : 
Thus’ this war ES ‘benefitted ie Nations not 


ats Wat. 
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It cannot be denied. that war has done good 
to the people on. active. service. It has given 
an opportunity to every: individual, to express. 
their loyalty for their Government by giving, 
their wealth, valour, good-will, fortitude and 
voluntary services. Ihe Indian soldiers have 
had’a very good opportunity-and have: received . 
honour in some form or another. Those who 
do brilliant feats, deeds of honour, or think out 
any clever: stratagem are rewarded by the king» 
himself. We hear of many winning the Vic- 
toria Cross and other rewards. . Those: who are 
being killed are regarded in. the light of martyrs, 
and are said to have performed deeds of- heroism 
worthy, of all honour, The lists that contain the 
names, of the wounded and the killed are called 
“Rolls of Honour.’ Those who are wounded are 
Sent to their respective homes. On their re- 
covery they are appointed to respectable posts. 
Great will be the reward they will get at the 
close of‘ the war. 

“It is through this war that these soldiers, 
and even the lower classes.of -society, as Kahars, 
ett., have gained an opportunity to see Egypt;, 
France and many other countries, which. they. — 
would. never. have seen otherwise. How cana, 
man who has neyer left India -realise what is, 
meant by such terms as the Gothic Cathedral.; a. 
debate in Parliament ; - the Republican f form of the,, oan 
French Government? They would have ‘got. 
an idea_of all these things and many, other as-, 
pects of Western civilisation.. The minds ot: 
many. , of them would be cultivated and refined 5. 
hence they would have been glad to feel ade: 
miration, for the beauties. of nature and.arts to. 
be found there. In this way, by their : avels = 
they gain foad and t rest) for their painds ; sat 
tion. to their intellectual Curiosity 
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taste ; and an increased knowledge of the world. 

This is not only profitable to them but to those 
who stay at home, because when the travellers 
return they tell us of what they have done and 
seen abroad. : 

The continuation of the. war ‘has greatly 
enhanced our love of newspaper reading. We . 
feel naturally eager and anxious: to know the do- 
ings and the triumphs of our soldiers, many of , 
whom might be friends:and relatives ; know of 
all the feats they perform and the sufferings they 
undergo, for we are desirous of helping them in 


every possible way. Along with war news, we~ 


ate also informed of all the latest discoveries 
of science, the newest works of the western 
writers, and other inventians and laws which 
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would not have been known to many pcople, 
had it not been for the war. Even the illiterate 
persons try to know something. -, Thus - this 
war widens the knowledge of many people, and 
removes ignorance. which is, perhaps, the chief. 
cause of one’s sufferings. 

Thus it is apparent from the above aan an 
important part this present war has played in the 
progress of commerce,’ civilisation, new. inven- 
tions and discoveries, and in showing the loyalty 
ot ally for ally and: friend. for friend; .and. 
it has’ ‘also shown to the world the valour and. 


endurance, of Indian soldiers under proper. train-’ ; 


ing and discipline. : pal y 
Krisuna Kumar 


(ust. Year, Bareilly College) .. 


AST RONOMY' 
(Continued from p. 280) ° 
Parr I—Hatozs. 

- (Halos of the Sun»xand Moon). 


We have considered some points ‘about the 
comets, and now we shall’ try to learn some 
facts about’a few of those celestial’ phenomena 


which give out light and bewilder our imagina- 


tion and thus force us to admit the grandeur 
of the Universe we live in and of which we 
form a part. ‘This forced realisation gives us 


great pleasure as it tells us of our district con-" 
nection with this creation ; and, though seeming- 
lya negligible factor, we are no less mysterious 
and grand in this immensely huge’ creation. 


Really, as a great man has said, ‘siothing is 
more fitted to elate the mind’ towards the in- 
finite, than the pensive Contemplation of the 
starry vault in the silent calm of night. Batt 


Man, forgetful, as he is, of his origin, has 


no’time to know: ‘himself*s‘he “runs: after $0 : 


many things but is forgetful of himself. “* Know ; 
Thyself” was the: motto of Socrates and Thales, . 


the great men of: the: past,-but ‘the: young men 
of to-dayseem to regard. themselyes as being 


above this injunction:and are ignorant.or them-.. 
selves.’ Spiritual growth has now become. a. 


fashion,* not an yearning of the heart, Yet the 


contemplation of the heavens is sure to give a . 
start towards the realisation of the Truth and - 


make men ‘conscious of themselves. - Aud hu- 


man nature; being one with the omnipotent; .. 


has the capacity to do the*wonderful.-In the 
language of a great astronomer j nat 

*We regret this article conld not appear in-our Jast issue, = 
though sent to us by the writer in time, 
pressing demands on out space, 
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ASTRONOMY 


Chained dowh to the surfacé of the Earth, am: 


intelligent: atom on a grain of sand, lost in the .immen- 
sity o£ space, man invents instruments which multiply 
a thousand-fold his vision, he sounds the depths of 


the ether, ranges the visible Universe, and counts the, 


myriads of stars: which people it,” 


and does so many other vanieaitl things 
besides. 


Still the unfathomable abysses, whose un- 
speakable depths the most powerful telescopes 
increase indefinitely—profound, endless, bot- 
tomless, but lit up, by millions of Suns—is too 
monstrous a being to be handled by man and our 
knowledge of it, though so great, is a negligible 
fraction of the whole that‘is yet to be known. 


It is for this that we can simply touch the - 


diverse points and leave the details for the reader 
to see in works by experts. 


Tue OLD MOON IN THE NEW MOON’s ARM. 


Any circular patch of light may be called a 


halo ;, but here we will consider only those that, 


are seen. in the heavens. 


varieties of haloes in the heavens and of these. . 


we will consider the following : 


(1) . The haloes of Sun and Moon ;. © ag 


Corona; (3) the.:Earth Shine.; (4) .the.. Solar 


and Lunar rainbows; (5) the Zodiacal light ;., 


(6). The Aurora Polaris.; i(7) the Gegenschein. 


(1) “A halo ‘may form: ‘routid the Sun as ° 


well as the moon, but a halo is' more frequently 


noticed round’ the moon because we are ‘always 
too’ dazzled by the sun’s light to be able to dis. ° 


tinguish: faint colours. surrounding ‘the sun’s 
disc, There is, perhaps, no man of twenty wha 
has not seen a halo of the moon; but very few 
people have seen solar haloes. 

On the 14th of April, 1914, at about 
10 a. m,, and again on the 23cd of July, 1916, 


, 


Now. there are infinite - 


_ Sun. 
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at about 11-30 a. m., solar haloes were seen 
at Benares. 

The lunar halo, being a common object, 
has given birth toa number of popular tales about 
it. In some parts of India, people donot talk 
about a lunar halo. when. they observe it, for 
they believe that the. attention of the -Pitys, 


residing in the moon, is drawn thereby to the 


arth and they ‘fall.’ The story need not be 
dismissed with a sneer as some ‘enlightened ’ 


* men, might be tempted to do:.it is quite com- 


patible with the Hindu theory of creation. 


The cause of the halo is simple. :It is an atmos: « 
pheric exhibition due to the refraction and dispersion of 
the Sun’s or Moon’s light through very minute ice- -Crys- 
tals floating at great elevations above the earth ; not in 
the vicinity of the moon—two hundred and forty thou- 
sand miles away—but just above the earth’s surfaca 


: and within the aqueous envelope that surrounds it on alt ° 


sides. Arthur. K. Bartlett 

(2) A Corona isa faintly colored halo, often 
seen round the sun and moon, when a light 
fleecy cloud passes over them. This should not 
be mistaken for a halo which is much larger 
and more complicated 1 in its structure, A de- 
tailed account of the corona of the Sun will . 
be taken up when we-describe the Sun. Rage 
the structure of the halo we would ‘refer the ~ 
reader to the article on the subject in the Eney= 
clopedia Britannica, 


(3) The Earth Shine : Te all these Teas 
nous phenomena of the heavens, seen from the 
Earth, the Sun. is the prime source and the cen= 
tral self-luminous figure, With a weight of . 
2 154,106, 580,000,000,000,000, 000,000 tons, 
about 350,000 times greater than, our Earth, 
the Sun is the Rather, of this System. The 


The moon also, cheresico chine 
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sun-light ; but the light which the moon re- 
’ ceives is not direct sun-light alone: it receives 
light from the Earth also, which, though not self- 
luminous, reflects the Sun’s light and thus gives 
light to other members of the solar System. 
To the moon our earth isa huge shining body, 
fourteen times as big as the moon appears to us; 
and thus she receives an enormous quantity of 
light from the Earth. When it is new moor 
with us, it would be Full-earth to an observer on 
this side of the moon. This side because we 
know that only one side of the moon is seen from 
the earth. Strange it would sound to a beginner 
of astronomical studies, but it can be proved that 
although the moon rotates about its axis, we 
cannot see nearly half of the whole surface of 
the moon, and that we can see only about six- 
tenths of the moon’s surface by every possible 


observation. Simon Newcomb writes : 


‘Human’ eyes ‘will never behold the other side of 
the moon, unless some external force acts upon: her so 
as to overcome the slight balancing force between the 
attractive force of the Barth and the centrifugal force 
of the moon, and set her in more or less rapid motion 
on her axis. If it is disappointing to reflect that we are 


for ever deprived of tho view of the other side of our 
satellite, we may console ourselves with tho reflection” 
that there is not the slightest reason. to believe that it:; 


differs in any respect from this side. Tho atmosphere, 
with which it has been Covered, and the inhabitants, 


With which it has been peopled, are no better than the. 


products of a poetic imagination.” 


"Now the’ light, which the moon receives : 


from the Earth, though sufficient to make the 


moon faintly luminons, is nothing in compari- 


son to the light which the moon receives direct- 
ly from the sun. een at c 


“And after sunset, when the moon is crescent, 


#. €., about the. fourth day after new-moon, the remaind: 
er of the circular disois frequently visible, shining 


# 
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with a pale grey light called lumiére c’éndrée by the 


French. The faintly luminous portion of the-moon will’: 


appear as if belonging to a smaller sphere than the 
bright crescent does, but -this is au illusion due to 
irradiation. This faint light is due to the’ strong earth- 
light which then falls on the moon, and which ‘the 
moon reflects back again to the, earth.. As the moon 


- increases its angular distance from the sun, the amount 


of earth-light received by it diminishes, and the effect 
disappears.” —G'od/rey. 
This appearance is known as ‘the old moon 


in the new moon’s arms’ ? 


In connection with ecarth-shine there is a_ 


popular belief among the Hindus of upper India, 


‘Trefer to the phenomenon called Nashta-chandra _ 


(AZ BAR), ie, corrupted, obliquious or disgrace- 


ful moon.. This is seen on the. Bhadrapada- 
Shukla-Chaturthi (WIeve Dea Agu ), the . 


fourth day after the new moon in the month or 
Bhadrapada: it is also the time when the Earth 
Shine ‘is’ at its-brightest. We know’ that even 


the educated men’ of “ Upper-India, at’ least ” 
«of Benares, observe this seriously and ‘try their 


best not to see the ‘corrupted’ moon of this day*, 


But whatever the feeling. may be the why” 


of it is engulfed ‘in Unexplained: superstition. 


Still there are some instructive ideas underlying * 
all these ; ‘arid’specially in the stories. connéct-"* 
To the great Vogis of ; 


ed with the ‘moon. 
this land the sun and..the moon are sources of 
unspeakable -inspirations. 
many. Hindus that. the moon spreads nectar. 
(Sudha or- Amrita, “Wat or WA ) on the 


earth. Lord Shri Krshna, in the fifteenth dis-. 
Course of the Bhagavad-Gita, tells us: 2.» 


'* This year the: day fell on the Ist of September, 1910. 


Some of the members of the ©.,H. College were out. all.- 


that day dispensing Telief to the sufferers from the Ganga- 
Hoods, When evening came every meinber of the party 
Was anxious to avoid having the’sigh of “the moon, 


It_ is believed. by. 


tz 
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-Permeating the soil 1 support. beings by my vital 
energy, and having become the watery moon I nourish 
all plants.”? 5 : 

The full. moon, following the Dir ga-Pyja, 
is supposed to give the maximum amount of 
the Hindus generally 


The common 


Sudha or nectar and 
observe this day with great care. 
people in these provinces mix milk, dry fruits, 
butter and sugar, and keep the whole in moon- 
light and distribute the sweets among friends with 
the cherished idea that they help longevity. All 
these have Divine origin but the materialism of 


the day has reduced everything into formal, 


unexplained, :dry, childish and superstitious 
We would avoid here the orthodox Hindu 
explanations of all these and try to see the 
phenomenon with the eye of an innocent 
child, 
The moon should be considered a ‘sinner’ 
when she shines with the Earth-light ; 


-@ prince,’ impatient’ to shine like a king, steals 


or borrows jewellery from dependents and: de- 


* Translation by Mrs. Annio Besant, 


The Master Poets of India, by Lala Kannoo 
M. -A., (Agra: Atmanand Jain, Pustak 
Prachar Mandal, Roshan’ Mahalla).’ Price annas 4. 
In the'small ‘ compass of about 50 pages, the au- 
thor has given us a,great deal of the most useful 
information about Samskrt and Hindi literature. 
Those ‘who, for want of time or inclination, cannot 
go to bigger: books upon the subject, will find, in 
this pamphlet, sufficient material to enable them 


f0 secure a nodding acquaintance with Samskrt 
- and Hindi poets, their lives and the themes of their 
. works. 


The appendices should prove specially 


just as, if 
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corates his body: with them, should rightly be 
looked down upon by all; so also the’ moon 
who receives light from the sun, a mighty King, 
is like unto a wealthy sovereign and it does not 
befit her to borrow light from the Earth (a petty 


dependent) and if she does so, she should be 


“regarded: with contempt and every one should 


deem it a sin to see her shining with the Earth- 
light.® 

The above explanation has nothing to do 
with astronomy : it it simply -in the nature of 


a surmise; moreover the Nashta-Chandra is 


" observed only once a year while earth-shine’ 


is seen quite often. 
JAcapisH Prasanna Muxkuorapnyaya, M. Sc. 
(Old Boy, C. H. C.) . 


* The following remarks of Humboldt. with reference to 
the ‘earth-shino’, given in J. Ellard Gore's Astronamical 
Curiosities, ig worth noticing : “Lambert made the remark- 
able observation (14th of February 1774) of a change of the 
ash-coloured moon light into an olive-green colour, border- 
ing upon yellow. The moon, which then stood vertically. 
over the Atlantic Ocean, received upon its night side green 
terrestrial light, which is reflected towards her when the 
sky is clear by the forest districts of South America,” 


x 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


useful as they give lists of poets in’Samskrt and 
Hindi and their probable dates. S. P. 


Short Stories by “ Kusika.” Second Series: 
(Madras: Methodist Publishing House,’ Mount 
Road). Price annas 8. The sixteen stories if this — 
book describe, in lucid and vigorous language, the 
manifold sorrows that the various classes in Hindu 
Society are suffering to-day. There isno better form — 
of bringing such remediable evils oe to 
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that this book will serve its appointed purpose of 
stirring the consciences of those that rule. Hindu 
Society so that they might lay aside their life-long 
prejudices, and make sincere attempts to improve 
the lqt of and bring more joy and comfort in the 


. Turned.is specially. clever. 
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lives of the widows, the outcastes, the poor and the 
lowly who suffer so much and so grievously to the 
abiding harm of Hindu life, religion and Civilisation, 
The story of Draupadi’s Dream or the Tables 
S. P, 


HOW THE MOVEMENT GOES 


» RAYAVIRA Samsker PATHASHILA, C. H. C., Benarss, 


The following students have been declared successful in the various examinations noted below : 


; 1915. 
Shastri (Final) ‘in Vyikarana and Sahitya — 
Second Division,—Hira Lal Nagar; Third Division. 
—Bhairo Datta Joshi ; Hari Narayan Upiadliyaya ; 
Mahadeva Das Pande (without English) . 
Shastri (Final) in Jyofisha.—First Division. 
* —Shri Rama Pado Bhattacharya, Sharat Chandra 
- Panda; 
Shastri (Previous) in Vydkarana and Sahitya. 
(without 
English) ; Sarju Prasad Misra (without English) ; 


—Third Division.—Vasudeva Pande 


Shastri (Previous) in Mimamsa.—TLhird Division. 


—Dinanath Misra (without English) ; 


Shas{ri (Previous) in N. yaya.—Third Division, — 
Shri Kantha Shatpathi (without English) 5 


Shastri (previous) in Sankhya, Yoga and 
Vedanta.—Third Division,—Amba Shankar Avadiz 
cha (without English) ; . 


Shastré (Previous) in Vaidyaka.—Thi d Divi- 
_ sion. —Nalini Ranjan Sen Gupta; Hari Datta 
Pant; ek : 


} Ordinary Traivarshika,— Third Division, —Ja. 


gannatha Pant; Beni Madhava Tripathi 5 
Praveshika First Division—R a ja Ram 
Shukla; Second Divistoni—Brahma Tripathi ; 

Buddhi Vallabha Joshi. 2 athe 
4 very successful gathering of: the old Boys 


_ Shankar Misra ; 


of the College, 
regret we are not able to give 2 detailed description of the same this month, owing 


1916. 

Acharya (Final) in Sahitya.— Second Division. 
Gopal Prasad Tripathi ; 

Shastri (Final) in Vyakarana and Sahitya,— 
Second Division,—Mani Shankar Bhatta; Lhird 
Division.--Durgadatta Pande; Mukharam Pande; 
{without English), 

Shastri (Final) in Vaidyala,—Third Division, — 
Nalini Ranjan Sen, 

Shastri (Final) in Jyotisha—Third Division— 
Neelmani Ratha; 

Shastri (Previous) in Vythkarana and Sahitya— 
Lhird Division—Buddhivallabha Joshi ; Dharmadeva 
Trivedi (without English) ; Niranjan Dvivedi (with- 
out English) ; Deviprasad Pathak (without Eng- 
lish) ; Mahadeva Prasad Pande (without English). 

Shasirt (Previous) in Vardyaka,—Third Divi- 
sion.—Madhvacharya Barli; 


Shastri (Previous) in Sankhya, Yoga and Ve- 
: ddnta—Third )Division—Virupakshanand Swami; 


Ordinary Privarshika.— First » Division — Su- 
khadeva Prasad Misra ; Second Division—Shiva 
Third Division.—Trilochan Joshi; 


Purnanand Joshi ; : 
Praveshika.—First Division, —Mohan. Lal 
Guzarathi ; - Mahesh _ Prasad Sharma ; Second 


Divisien. —Kali Kumar Dvivedi, Keshava Datta 
Pande, = aie 


~ AmBa Das SHASTRI, 


was held onthe 8rd’ and 4th ofNovember, We 


€ to lack of space, El. 
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THE BEST WHITE EYE POWDER. 
(MAMIRA AUR SACHCHE MOTIYAUN KA SUFED SURMA) ~ 


F. C. 8., M. BR. A. 8., Fellow of the Institute of Chemietry, Lordon, 


Examined by Dr. W. BR. Criper, S e « 
Hospital Assistants, Hakims of Rajas and Nawabs, Gazetted Olficers 


5 and testified to by Assistant Surgeons, Ss 
"and ofher respectable Government Officers, Taluqdara and Enropeans, &c., &c. 


Copies of the testimonials will be sent for your kind perusal when your order is complied with. We have 
procured genuine Aamira at much expense from beyond ths limits of Hindustan. 7 
THE SUCCESS OF GUR EYE POWDER IS IMMEDIATE, 

Please measure your eye-sight first, and then use our Eye-powder ; within a fortnight your sight will be 


sensibly improved, and you will be convinced of its good effects, and benesicial results. 


(1) It cures all disorders of the eyes, and is a preventive remedy too; (2) renders the use of, spectacles 
unnecessary ; (3) improves the vision, and removes all eye complaints due to old age and weakness ; (+) keeps the 
eye clean, and strengthens the eyes ; (5) cures watering ; (6) itching; (7) redaess; (8) pain due to overwork 3" 
(9) removes dim sight; (10) burning of the eyes; (11) enables those wio cannot pass the ¢hread through the 
eye of the xeedle to do their work: without the least inconvenience ;(12) and cures Photophobia ; (13) Conjuncti- 
vitis ; (14) Iritis; (15) Glacoma ; (16) commencing Cataract &c, &e. It is equally beneficial to persons of all 





ages. The price is Rs. 3 per Tola, postage 4 Annas. - 
: fo be had of :—Nigam & Co., New Chans, Cawnpore. 
The fellowing are some of those who have testified to the good effects of the Hye-powder :-— 
; ® Dr. H. y, Rutter, R. D. M.P. L. ab London. (2} Dr. J. Drzewiecki of Russia. (3) Dr. P. N. 
Banerji, L. M. §. & Surgeon, Caloutia. (4) Dr. P. N. Banerji, Assti. Surgeon (now at Meerut ). (5). Dr. J. 
N. Basu, L. M. 8., Cawnpore. (6) Nil Madhab Roy, Heq., 6. A., B. L., Indge, 8. C.C., Cawnpore, 
a (7) Bepin Behari Mukerji, Wsq., M: A., LL. B., District and Sessions Judge, Gonda. (8) Shib Shankar 
Lal, Esq., City Magistrate, Mandlesar. (9) Dhanepat Lal, Esq., Dy. Collector, Unao. (10) Manager, 
C. Hindu College Magazine, Benares. 
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THE EMPEROR OF AROMATIC Every-day Doubts and Difficulties (in 
writing and speaking). By K. B. Bose Re. 1-4. 
PILLS = Select Speeches of the Great Orators. Rs. 2/4. 
Hints on Correct Writing tae 5 5 oo - 
Only a pill makes it a great fa rj Aids to write English correctly-K. B. Bose. -/8/- 
a ee eee ab iSy OUES B. N. GHATTAK & Co, Booksellers, 
among lovers of Betel leaves. 125, Pande Howley, Benares City. 
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Rs, rooo/- will be distributed among the subscribers of our 
Trilingual Ramayan of Valmiki and the Trilingual Mahabharat 
in cash, watches and books. One or two volumes may be pur- 
chased monthly or complete sets ordered at once. 


1 Volume monthly Rs, 2/9 by V, P. including all charges. 
2 Volumes monthly Rs. 5] by V. P, including all charges. 
Complete Rs. 35/- only V. P including all charges, 
Note The Mahabharat 9814 pages, bound in 14 volumes @ 2/9 each 
The Ramayan 3128 pages bound in 4 volumes @ 2/9 each, 
It is easy to learn Sanskrit text with the help of our English 
and Hindi Translations which are given below, 
SALVATION AND ITS PATH, the views of Swami Satyadeva 
true yogi. Price as 2/6 with postage. ~ 
PANCH RATNA or 5 JEWELS (Sanskrit and Hindi) 
Ist part: 42 stotras or hymns to divinity, 


2nd part: Panch yagya, Samdhya, Tarpan, Agni hotra, Bali 
and Sradh, 


3rd part History: Harish Chandra, Janak, Dhanusha yagya, 
Ahearn Mordhwaj, Parikhit, Vikram, Bhoj, Valmiki, 
Vasishth, 


Vishwamitra, Dadhichi, Shukdey, Kalidas, Surdas, Tulsi and 
Kabir. 4th part Shiksha : training of women, nurses, children, 
men, good conduct, marriage, youth, senses, bringing up of 
children and prescriptions. 


5th part Sadupadesh : precepts worthy of quotation. 


The above book in 616 pages royal 16 m 


0: with a copy of 
Bhagwat by Bopdev for Rs. 1/7 only by V. P, 
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ooh are glad ‘to announce that himself to the profession of Law. .‘Qn behalf of 
the ‘College Staff has been the College we’ offer- him: thanks’for the’ work 
recently strengthetied by the he has done for us,‘and“‘wish him “every success 

% addition of Prof. ‘Surendra in life. “He is an Old Boy. of the College, and 
~ Nath Bhattacharya and Prof.* is, at present, the Secretary of the Old Boys* 


' “S. Pattabhiraman. We feel Association. We have every confidence, ae. 
certain that. ‘this welcome addition will help, to 
a great extent, the ‘English literature’ side of 
che College. ; 





fore, that. we shall often see him in.our midst, 

and.that he will aly eee a corner oe ‘us: in” 

e 2 his heart.” : ee mas eae 

; ax tes : % nieencene alee PE 

Rive regret the departure, from our midst “His Eyerleace Lord Chelmsford, ae wie ; 

of Prof. Gadadhar. Prasad, After taking his roy, presided on January 6) last, atthe Annual 

M. AY degree, he was good enough to give ‘Convocation of the University of Calcutta of 
his ¢ Setvices, in an honorary capacity, to the which he is the ex-officio, Chancellor. . To the 
‘Col lege as ° one of the Professors of English. course of a an interesting. and ‘sympathetic, speech, 

He woked for us strenuously for very nearly 3 a he aides Se 5 


year and half,” and now has gone to devote “Bach generation has its particular “call tte = 
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you, in thoso days, I believe, the call has come to 
do something for the oducation of your country and 
the improvement of its matorial wolfare. I am fully 
aware of the difficulties. Only the other day I asked 
a law student why he was taking up Law with all 
its risks and disappointments. He answered: ‘ What 
else is there for moto take up!’ Iam not going to 
discuss his answer though it gives cause to think. 
But this, I will say. Itis my sincere hope, and it is 
the policy of my Government to endeavour, by all 
means in our power, to open up other avenues of 
employment. So long as students think that the only 
avenues of employment are in the legal and clerical 
professions, so long shall we got congestion and over- 
crowding in these professions with the cousoquent 
discouragement and discontent.........” 


- His Excellency went on to say : 
_ Our policy, then, i is first to secure that there shall 
be as many opptrtunities of livelihood ss possible 
open to the educated classes, and next to‘divert the 
students into channels other than those of law and 
Government clerical employ.........{ndia is asking for 
industrial and commercial opportunities for her sons. 
The Commission, [i.¢., The Industries Commission ] 
which is now sitting, will, I hope, give us an answer 
which will enable us to secure this end. It will then 
be our duty to train our students go that when those 
opportunities are within their reach, they shall be 
capable of grasping them. The call, then, to your 
generation is, I believe, to educate your peoplo and 
to improve their material wolfare. For my part, I 
promise you that I shall do all that is in my powor 
to enable you to answer that call .....For those of you 
who throw in your lot with the Industrial and Com- 
mercial development of your country, apart from the 
material prizes which shall be yours to win, there will 
be the vision of India emerging from a life of bare 


subsistence to a life with a higher standard of living 
and of comfort.........” 


* x 
As a preliminary step, to the realisation of 


these hopes,- His Excellency promises cus a 
_ Gommission ¢ : 


i Nie 
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‘ “We come to the conclusion that a small but 
strong Commission, appointed to sit next cold weather 
pera .is a necessary preliminary toa constructive policy 
in relation to your problems, and we have every hope 
that a Commission, so appointed, may give us a report 
of...oducational valuc...[ am determined...that, 80 
far as in me lies, the composition of this Commission 
shall be of the strongest possible character on tho 
educational side, and that educational qualifications 
shall be alone considered. I am hoping to get as many 
as three educational experts from England to advise 
us, and local representatives will, of course, have a 
place in the Commission, of whom the samo qualifica- 
tion will be required. Kducational problems should be 
considered with a single eye to educational eflicioncy, 
and that has beon, and will be, my solo thought in the 
establishment of this Commission and in its composi- 
tion...” 
: ** . 
We must apologise for having quoted, at 





such length, from His Excellency’s speech which 
all our readers have, doubtless, read long before s* 
this reaches their hands. We are sure, however, 
that our readers would pardon us, because these 
extracts deal with many matters of principle , 
which should be carefully thought over by all. 
The Viceroy has most admirably pointed out the 
very well-known difficulties, caused by the very - 
limited avenues of employment for those who 
pass out of the Universities at such fearful sacri- 
fice of their time and energy. More and other 
openings are badly wanted in order to keep pace 
with the ever-growing numbers of persons who __ 
are undergoing English education in India, Law + 
and the other learned and related professions 

are all over-crowded, as has been .pointed out a 
thousand times before, and now once again by 

our Viceroy. Industry and Commerce are the 
only vocations which can absorb any number of 
persons, and which offer reasonable chances of — 
success to them, These vocations must be 
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created and extended if ‘discouragement and dis- 
content’ are to be avoided. The natural way of 
doing this is to give young men Industrial and 
Commercial education, and to establish industries 
and lines.of commerce which would, later, take 
on these men in their employ, What, however, 
has surprised us is the announcement that a 
Commission is to be appointed. . We may be par- 
doned if we make bold to say that Commissions 
have come, to some extent, to be discredited in 
our land. We-have had so many commissions 
on so many different questions of public interest, 
and so little seems to have been the outcome of 
them all that we would much rather that a sym- 
pathetic Government set itself to remedy the 
existing evils boldly, than adjourned a good work 
in expectation of the recommendations of a slow- 
moving, much-writing, little-doing commission. 

: The question that causes us more anxiety 
than the Commission itself, is the composition 
of that Commission. We are informed that 
‘the. Commission will be of the strongest pos- 
sible. character on the educational side’; that 
‘three educational experts [are coming] from 
England to advise us’ 5 t 
problems should be considered with’ a single 
eye to educational efficiency”! In other words 
the perplexing problems of what to teach and 
how to teach the younger. generation are to be 
solved by those alone who are engaged in the 
teaching profession and who are eminent edu- 
‘cationists. There would be no objection to this 


arrangement if the sole end of education were to 


produce teachers and educationists. But this is _ 


notvall that is needed ; in fact, it barely touches 
the fringe of the great question of employment. 
It is obviously absurd to expect all the young- 


and ‘that educational - 
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27 
men, who are studying to-day or will study in 
the future, to become teachers. The Viceroy 
has definitely declared that ‘other avenues of em- 
ployment’, in addition to the ones already existing, 
should be ‘opened up’; and he laid special 
stress on ‘industrial and commercial opportuni- 
ties for India’s sons’. Can we reasonably expect 
‘educational’ experts to know all the industrial 
and commercial needs and possibilities of the 
land? If they do not know them, how can 
they profitably advise us on these points ? 
*"* ots 
We must remember that, with all. their 
learning and attainments, even educational ex- 
perts are human, with their own class prejudices 5 
and, like all experts, they scarcely know anything 
beyond their own profession. Moreover, 
educationists, by nature, are not practical men. 
They are usually so wrapped up in their own 
studies, that the outside world passes on without 
making much impression upon them. A 
system of education that might be regarded 
as perfect from the standpoint of ‘pure’ edu- 
cation, an atmosphere that would be regarded 
as the best for purposes of ‘ pure study, might 
result in the production of a young man, who 
satisfies all the tests of the educational expert 
and is regarded as the noblest specimen of what 
an educated man should be, but who ‘might, in 
practical life, be an utter failure 5 might be 
useless for industrial, commercial or any. other 
purpose except that. of € pure’ culture. He 
would not be able to take any initiative him- : 
self in industrial or commercial lines 5 “and 
would be rejected as useless by those who are 
engaged in that work, if he sought employment 
from them. en ee 


* 
* 





* 
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Without, in the least, deprecating the value 
af 1 etary ceultire and academics—which have 
commuaal life as painting, arene musi¢, 
architecture, ete. —we are compelled | to say tha t 
the time has now come for earnest “efforts being 
made by: all those who are interested in India’s 
welfare, for more practical training in industry 
and commerce, and. for opening: up facilities 
that “those who have “undergone this training 
might. be. “forthwith For’ this 
purpose we do not require, just at preene edu- 
cational experts—whether of this 

outside.” 


“employed. 


land or 
We want representatives of all the 
profesions of. the® country: to. “come together 
‘and advise the ‘authorities as to’ the various gorts 
‘of “educat 





ion. thac & are necessary ‘for the turning 
° but ‘of personis “capable of | entering the various 
Vocations. When this advice has been gathered, 


ARWO Wed) ni 


then € might haye expert educationists, re at 
gll—a d not ‘only from England, but Biron 
Japan also, where, if anywhere, efficient inter- 
work. thas Been achieved between the educational 
and the industrial departments of the national 
life—to tell us how’ this advice might be followed ; 
and what" kinds “of i institutions are necessary 


for the’ carrying ‘out of the Proposals, “We 
be elieve ‘that even this wou 





ald not be Necessary ; 5 
for the representatives of the various vocations 


themselves would ‘be best able to give “this 


adyice : : “pure” education will also bé represented, 


reise 


and the ‘educationist, : as the. Tepresentative “of 
‘one of t Professions, Vis. ‘that of the ‘teacher, 


eps os 


will, dike. ithe sothers, safeguard the interests 











21% off szod? 2B bajosiey 


tose, Youth , ae its  clstnate resolutions, “both as re; 
inferior to the inflexibility of purpose of maturer years, 


* 
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of his class. What we object to is the attempt 


to impose on all ares the methods ‘that’ are. 


suited only ‘for one part of the population, 


Purely literary training—for scientific education’ 


in ‘Colleges is also’ merely academic—is” worse 
“We vhave had 
too much ‘of it already; and the Indian bent 
of mind’ being peculiarly devoted “to ‘literary 


than ‘useless _ in most cases. 


pursuits—which have now, toa great extent, ‘to 
be ‘checked—it is” “to “divert” the 
students into ‘other ‘channels’, if the “call,” ‘as 
His Excellency puts it, 


necessary 


is’ to be answered for 
‘the proper “education of our ‘people’: ‘and for 
‘the’ 


This happy Consumtation; we submir, Cannot 


improvement” of ‘our’ “material welfare”: 
be realised if ‘the future educational ‘policy of 
‘the ‘Vand i is to be dictated by ‘educational experts’ 
alonz, on ah: rath: er. shaky ‘principle. ‘ ‘that 
“educational problems should be considered with 
a single eye to educational _ efliciency.’ With 
all due deference we, would submit and supgest 
that the “adjective gualifying | ‘efficiency’ should 
be, not ‘educational’, but ‘national” or, Voca- 
tional’, ‘otherwise _we have a sort of | “definition 
in. a cae ‘means’ subserving « means’ and ‘ot 
a definite ‘End. 3 ee aes 
i “ate 3 veh OF DIK 
~The College will celebrate, we are “happy 
to ‘say, “its Anniversary, a as “well as the Anniver- 
sary ¢ of the laying of the” Foundation Stone’ of 
the Bindu University, early j in February, Our 
March ‘number will contain a full. epee of the 
functions on that o ‘occasion. : ee a 





guborg 


gards: good and, evil in the world,; which are by no-means 


‘\ 
‘ oh oe SIU aylt de wit ane 
Sienna diac aee a UES: Dumas. 
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OF 


NAND KUMAR AND “WARREN. HASTINGS. + 


Inrropucrory Remarks, 
This papery, which, makes: an ‘attempt | to find 
in the 


truth about an, “incident 


remarkable ‘official career of one of India’s 
greatest administrators, Warren Hastings, is based 
mainly upon two ‘books. In one of them, “Mr. 
Beveridge, late of the ‘Bengal Civil Sérvice, has 
tried to prove ‘that Nand Kumar was a pious 
old man utterly innocent of the charges ‘brought 
against ‘him by his enemies whose hatred ‘he 
and whose 


out, | the 


incurred because he was ‘honest 5 
victim he became because those eiieinies ‘ossess- 
ed influence. seca ca" ‘ 

Tn the, other book, ‘Sir James Seepwhen” an 
authority on ‘Criminal ‘Law and himself a ‘Judge 
of ‘the. ‘Queen’ s Bench Division’ of ‘the ‘English 
High’ “Court, “has boldly made ‘efforts to white= 
‘wash the doings | of © Warren Hastings snd ane 
Elijah’ Impey 5 3 ‘and to make them’ ‘ideal: 
executive and’ the’ fidiciary: Fespectively.” “To 
judging . petcc ls these able pattisanis help has 





‘Alfted” Lyall” whose “moderate opinions’ have 

served, as sprays “of cold water, “to quench’ the 

heat! of og ¢ red- hot i iron ‘in order’ to make it’ Rt 
tis Main | Facts OF THE CASE. 

Betore examining in detail ° the questions at 
isstie, it will be better if a brief account’ As ‘given 
of the events ‘which led’to the’trial and ¢ execution 
of Nand Kumar. | ~ This account is also iittended 
to introduce, formally, the’ ‘different ‘chatacterg 
who played important. pete in’ the Eeedy of 
Nard TREN aon? Iqunaizn3 

“Warren” Hastings and’ Nand: Kumar’ came’ to 
know’ ‘each ‘other so ‘long back as 1757; and ever 
since “the” the! Forster’ ‘held ‘an’ unfavourable 


IIR biisie visor? ony asistnh to 


opinion of the latter, but had to utilise his services 
for the purposes of the East India ‘Company 
inspite, of his own overt ‘and covert protestations. 
The Directors of the ‘Company o ordered Hastings, 
in 1772) to employ Nand ‘Kumar i in bringing to 
‘Mohammad Raza Khan, ‘the Naib 
Dewan of ‘Bengal. This — was done ; ; and 
Nand Kumar showed great zeal i in ‘his services 
because he hoped to get, as his own reward, the 
very Post from which he’ was to help Hastings 
In this, ‘however, he 


account 


to remove’ “Raza Khan. 
was disappointed because the post itself came to 
be abolished; ' “though the father’s Services were 
rewarded by. the appointment ‘of his. son, ‘Gur 
Das, to'a post of lesser” emolunient and power. 
Nand ‘Kumar § seems to have taker this frustration 
of hopes rather keenly’; ; and the bad feelings exist- 
ing between hint and the Governor-General ended 
in an open rupttire in ‘the year 1774,when ord- 
ing to the’statement of Nand” Kumar, “Hastings 
forbade him his house; and, ‘observant of the r ules 
of fait-warfare, ‘warned Nand ‘Kiimar'to be” ‘on 
his’ guard” as open hostile. had! been “declared 











between ‘them, WG ae hee as ines 
att mid bstaaw 
Jn “October 774 the “members of | the 


Couneil arrived ; and it ‘soon, became evident 
that’ the mrs ‘were ‘observing “a “un- 
friend|yat attitude towards the Governor-General ; 

and. that a man \ who could” furnish material E 
bring abou the complete downfall of Hastings, 


yrs wl 10 TKI A 












* " The writer of this, Pandit: Harish ‘Chandra “Misra, 8 
an) old Boy oft the eh C Tn 1915, he was appointed as 2 

‘ at the University of Allatabad. : 

After taking his 31 +A\ he‘joined this appointmentilaat year 
and:is:now! working | with -Professor Rushbrock: William, ) 

the University J Professor “of History, at it Allahabad. »We are ee 

sure our readers ‘will « appreciate the labour eee by 


the Weiter in te _ & asolod ony dsdi Ep, 
% “al oad 20 il i ; fot ue 5 nino 
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would be welcome. Nand Kumar, who- was 
nourishing his enmity towards Hastings, saw his 
opportunity; and on the r1th of March, 1775, 
Francis placed “before the Council a letter, from 
Nand Kumar, i in which he brought three different 
charges of corruption against Hastings. On 

13th March, Nand Kumar wanted to give 
evidence in support of his charges. 

The councillors wanted to examine him 
before the Council ; but Hastings indignantly 
refused to preside at his own trial; dissolved 
the meeting ofthe Council ; and retired. There- 
upon the Councillors made General Clavering 
their president ; recorded evidence produced by 
Nand - -Kumar ; unanimously found Hastings 
guilty of all the bribery charges ; and ordered 
him to repay the amounts of the bribes into 
the treasury of the Company while they submit- 
ted their reports to the Directors. 

_.In the month of April following, Hastings 
itl Barwell brought charges of conspiracy 
against Nand Kumar and others on the voluntary 
evidence of one Kamal-ud-Din, who alleged 
that a certain Mr. Fowke and Nand Kumar 
wanted him to make a statement to the effect 


that Hastings had received bribes from him. 


The case was referred to the Supreme Court 
for trial. 

However, before the alleged conspirators 
could be tried on 6th May, one Mohan. Prasad 
accused Nand Kumar of forgery in connection 
with a civil suit brought by the former so long 
back as 1772. On the charges of forgery, then 
punishable with death, Nand Kumar was com- 

“mitted togaol the same day by Justices Hyde and 
“Le-Maistre. Nand Kumar was tried from 8th 
: to 16th June before a jury in the Supreme. 
Gourt presided by Sir Elijah Impey. The jury 
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returned a verdict of guilty ;-and Nand Kumar 
was sentenced to be hanged. Before the sentence 

was carried out petitions for appeal and respite 

Nand 

Kumar was executed on 5th August, 1775: 


were presented: but to no purpose. 


WueEN WAS THE IDEA OF A CRIMINAL CHARGE 
STARTED ? HASTINGS’ INNOCENCE IS NOT CONCLU- 
SIVELY PROVED WITH THE HELP OF THIS FOLNT. 

Now, the grave charge, brought against Has- 
tings, is that he was the real prosecutor of Nand 
Kumar in the forgery case ; and that Mohan 
Prasad was only the ostensible prosecutor. Has- 
tings’ motive, in bringing this case against Nand 
Kumar, is alleged to have been his wish to stifle 

enquiries into the charges of corruption against 
himself : Nand Kumar, being the chief witness 
and a man of influence and importance, was 
regarded the leader of the party opposed to 
Hastings ; and by striking a blow at him, Has- 
tings thought he would crush all opposition to 
himself. 

In answer to this, however, it is pointed out 
by Sir James Stephen that this, criminal case 
against Nand Kumar had been i in contempla- 
tion long before the 11th of March, 1775 ; and 
that, therefore, Hastings could not be reasonably 
identified with the initiation of the said proceed- 
ings at this stage. - 

Now, if it can be proved, to our entire 
satisfaction, that the forgery charge against 
Nand Kumar was inevitable at the time, as the 
effact of causes which existed so far back as the 
years 1770 or 1774, that the insti- 

tution of these charges, just after the time when 
Nand Kumar had -brought bribery charges 
against Hastings ( who had also brought a_con- 
spitacy case against Nand Kumar after the 11th 
of March), was purely a matter of coincidence, 


and 


‘ 
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then Hastings will be exonerated of all blame 
in this connection : but before such proof could 
be adduced it is necessary to go back to the 
previous history of the case. 


It has been given out by Nand Kumar that a 
jewels-bond was executed by Bulaqi Das (since 
deceased ) in August 1765, Payment had been 
made by Ganga Vishnu ( the nephew and heir 
of Bulaqi Das ), in the presence of Mohan Pra- 
sad, the attorney of Bulaqi Das, and Padma 
Mohan Das who was a very trustworthy friend 
of Bulaqi Das, and the manager of his estate, 
after his death, under his will. At the time of 
the payment none of these people objected to 
the genuineness of the bond ; and yet Mohan 
Prasad, in his subsequent statement, said that he 
suspected the bond to be a forgery a fortnight 
before the payment was made, because the list 
of credits and debits given to him by Bulaqi Das 
showed only an amount of Rs. 10,000. to Nand 
Kumar’s credit. This latter fact was known 
to Ganga Vishnu also, who, as the person direct- 
ly concerned, ought to have at leastdeferred the 
payment pending further investigation in the 
matter. Stephen has not taken any notice ofthis 
unnatural behaviour of Mohan Prasad and 
Ganga Vishnu: much less given any explanation. 
As regards the silence of Padma Mohan ‘Das it 
has been insinuated by Stephen —though it is 
open to question—that the former, who was 
managing the business for Ganga Vishnu, was 
in league with Nand Kumar. But a note was 
left in the list of debits and credits by Bulaqi 

_ Das that the list was written “by guess, * and 
whatever other debits and credits might appear 
from account books should also be regarded as 
true, Itis just possible this note might have 
ferved as q deterrant to rouse the immediate 


suspicion of Ganga Vishnu and Mohan Prasad. 
At the same time it is unintelligible that such 
a big item as the jewels-bond could possibly dis- 
appear from the memory of Bulagi Das at the 
time of making the list. 

A civil suit, however, was brought in the 
Divani Adalat, in 1772, by Ganga Vishnu against 
Nand Kumar in which the plaintiff claimed 
from Nand Kumar Rs. 129, 630-7-, “Stated to 
be due to the estate [of Bulaqi Das] for Compa- 
ny’s bonds”. Mohan Prasad was attorney for 
Ganga Vishnu. The case was complicated ; 
and so it was before the court for . about ‘three 
years. Mr. Beveridge says that, on the plaintiff’s 
desire, the case was ultimately left to arbitration 
though Nand Kumar gave his consent to _this 
reluctantly.: but Stephen proves the other way. 

During the pendency of this civil suit 
Ganga Vishnu applied to the Mayor’s Court 
on 25th. March, 1774, through Driver, his 
attorney, for return of some papers of Bolagi 
Das, including the famous jewels-bond, which 
were “deposited in that court in 1771. This 


application of Driver is very important and is 


the key-stone, the firmness or looseness of ‘which 


will either establish or demolish the arch of 


Hastings’ innocence. . 
It is of paramount importance to give an 
extract from the evidence of Mr. Farrer, the 


advocate of Nand Kumar, before the Commit-_ 


tee of Parliament on the occasion of Has- 
tings’ impeachment, as it continues the narra- 
tive ; and also because it is this extract which is 
Stephen’s trump card to win the game in Hast- 
ings’ favour. Mr. Farrer stated: “He [i.e., Driver] 


told me that there was, before the Divani- — 


Adalat, a suit proceeding between. those parti 
and, to the best of my recollection, that he hia 
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self was concerned in it; but it appeared, from the 
information he had received from his client, 
that Nand Kumar, though proceeded against in 
a civil suit in that Court, had committed a for- 
gery ;_ that he had «advised his client to proceed 
criminally against him’ as for. forgery—by lis 
client, I mean Mohan Prasad—and that Mohan 
Prasad ‘had ‘acquiesced ‘in that advice; that 
all the papets of the‘late Bulaqi’ Das were then 


in’ deposit in the “Mayor’s court’;' ‘that, in 


order. to enable “him to prefer-a bill of ‘indict- - 


ment as for a forgery, it was necessary that he 
should ‘first’ of all Possess himself of the ‘original 
instrument charged to be forged ; that’ he had, 
accordingly, in Ee ‘714 noveu to have all 
these * papers.” ; ‘ 


= This, for obvious reasons, makes i it plain thee 
criminal proceedings were contemplated, against 
Nand Kumar long. before rith of March, 1775. 
Buta perusal of Driver’s petition, of 25th. March, 
1774, will -inform us of the” object for which 
it was made. As to the real intentions we have 
solely to rely ‘on Farrer’s evidence which is a 

j statement of the conversation held with ‘Driver 
in 1774) and reported in 1788. The truth of 
the statement depends only upon the good 
memory of Mr. Farrer. The following copy 
of the petition, as given in the“printed report of 
the trial, will help the reader’ to judge for him- 
self: “25th “March, “1774. Mr. Driver, attorney 
for Ganga Vishnu, read a petition from him, 
stating that, by” the order of the Court; all the 
papers “belonging to the ‘estate of Bulaqi: Das 
were deposited in the’ Court, among’ which were 
28 bonds, receipts, and other vouchers; that“ he 
had commenced -sutts’in the Divani Adalat and 


* Appendix ‘0: P.*405 of Mr. Beveridge's ‘book The 
frial of: Maharaja Nand Kumar, to 323d ot 


wanted the said bonds, receipts, ond other 
vouchers i in order to establish the same ; sand pray- 
ing that they may be ee to him, giving 
the usual receipt for the same.” » The ordinary 
ineaning of these lines in “certainly against~ the 
point which Stephen “wants to’ ‘eimphisise, and 
does not prove that a criminal ‘case was’ being 
prepared against Nand Kumar. Written evict 
dence is always given preference: over ‘Verbal 5 
and’ Farrer’s evidence, being of the latter kind, 
loses much-of its credibility. It’ is only “fair 
to suggest here’ that Driver could not probably 
declare in writing-at ‘the ‘time’ that the “papers 
were needed for a criminal charge against Nand 
Kumar, ‘without : feeling’ ‘sure of his ground 
which‘he‘could not do before examining’ the 


jewels- bond in the original. ° 


.The o outcome of Driver's $ Perinone was mince 
he got the papers—but only the copies :..the 
Mayor’s court refusing to- - give; the, originals. 
According to the evidence of Sealy, the Regis, 
trar of the Supreme Court, it was only. on 27th 
March, 1775, that the papers were, delivered. in 
original by the orders of the Supreme Court 
when it was. moved three times repeatedly, . iby, 
Farrer, on behalf of Ganga Vishnu, on 25th.and 
goth | January” and .24th March. - This may, 
explain the delay in instituting forgery charges 
against _ Nand, Kumar ; and. the fact, that: these 
were instituted so. ‘soon’ after. Nand Tera 
own charges against Hastings is perhaps a matter! 


of. mere coincidence 3. and as ‘¢such - oe 


could hayeeno, hand ‘in: the forgery cases ant 


Mr. Beveridge’s contention}: nee en is that 
Mohan Prasad) suspected the “forgery” ‘before 
making ‘the payment ; and as the original jewels- 
‘pond was available “for about a’ year before’ if 
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“Das, in 1777, it was open to him't 


gery he got it in 1.77 


NAND, KUMAR _AND 


was. filed \in’ the: Mayor’s. Court, along with 
other papers of Bulaqi Das and Padma Mohan 
o make aminute 


examination of it if he had desired so. Ifhe had 


no evidence, just then, 
2, in the person of Kamal- 
ised of his seal on the 


ud-Din who, when appr 
f the _ fact. 


bond, expressed his utter ignorance 0 
According to Mohan Prasad’s deposition at the 
y>* Kamal-ud-Din deposed 


preliminary enquir 
bout this from. the 


that he made enquiries a 
Maharajah who confessed his deed to him and 
asked him to acknowledge his seal before the 


Judges of the Divani Adalat. + 


Here was the life chance of Mohan. Prasad 


and Ganga Vishnu-to prove the forgery: of the 
bond, in connection with the civil suit,. by pro- 
ducing °Kamal-ud-Din® as the’ chief witness 
instead of reserving hin -for the forgery case in 
1775, and this would have-saved- them also. all 
‘the trouble in getting: the original bond from 
the Mayor’s Court as it would have been 
‘demanded. -by the Divani Adalat’ directly. 


The: wonder :of all :wonders ‘is that’ such an 


easy procedure either: did not suggest itself or 
‘was not adopted hy Driver,..the Attorney for 
Ganga Vishnu. It is possible either: that Mohan 
Prasad’ and’ his party; -were bribed by Nand 
Kumar, or that they did. not venture to’ accuse 
* tayp ‘fgece> Thetrial of Mdhargak Nand Kunin). 


TRY 387. Kamaluddin’s| deposition: Zdid, « 4 
; : 2 3 


to prove the bond a for-- 
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Nand Kumar of-such a serious charge as long 
as he was shown favour by. the Governor- 
General. This. is suggested:.by Kamal-ud-Din’s 
statement that Munshi Badr-ud-Din, a friend of 
his, advised him to -abstain from ‘reporting the 
forgery of his seal to the Adalat as | Nand 
Kumar’s son, Guru Das, had just then got a 
thilat from the Company. seam 
Thus the actual words of Driver's petition 
aud the points raised by Beveridge—if they do 
not prove without the chance of a mistake that 
Mohan Prasad brought the forgery case against 
Nand Kumar to save Hastings from ruin and 
disgrace——they do not also convince us of ‘the 
truth of Stephen’s point that the prosecution ‘of 
Nand Kumar originated in the usual way. ‘So 
the very foundations on which the edifice of 
Hastings’ innocence ' was ‘intended to be built 
were insecure ; and, therefore, it becomes ne- 
cessaty to proceed further in order ‘to examine 
other points in the evidence against or for Warren 
Hastings. oe ee 
Before taking up the forgery case it will be 
consistent, with the chronological order of évents, 
to refer to Nand Kumar’s charges of corruption ; 
and to the conspiracy cases brought by Hastings 
and Barwell against Nand Kumar and a certain 
Mr. Fowke. ei Sos 
; E (To be continued) 
Haris CHANDRA Mura, M. A. 
‘(Ord Boy, C. H.C) 
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Nots.—The following quotation -from the:writer’s ; letter, 
explains the circumstances under which it;came to be written, and gives to it a ‘human’ 


its value: . 


2 


“The ‘origin of evil’ question has Jong exercised my miod and 
of 80 much suffering in this world, and a prospect of more in the next, 


which accompanied the paper. printed below, 
interest which adds to 

nebesal eat 2 Ep. 
well-nigh made meatheistical, The existence 
was, T felt, like so many others, irreconcil> 


s € tz ri IW a8 
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able with the idea of an‘all-merciful God ; but I felt, at the same time, I was running a terrible risk. 
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For me 


to question tke justice of God! Surely Iam wanting in a sense of proportion! I then began to question my- 
self what really was my difficulty and whether the means at my disposal were at all adequate to the solution of 


that difficulty... 


“_..The views herein brought together have weancd me from rank heresy which threatened to destroy me.” 


If the materialist resolves the universe into 
“matter and motion ; the idealist, on his part, 
protests that these same matter and motion 
are themselves known to him only as forms 
of consciousness; that all phenomena—all known 
and knowable objects—are related to an intelli- 
gence, and would have no existence were 
there no conscious subject to know them. 
Solipsism, thus, denies the existence of any thing 
outside one’s own consciousness. ‘The perceiv- 
ed object has no independent existence, per se, 
except as the product of the perceiving mind, 
The Universe is an idea—a series of facts re- 
errable to your own consciousness, 
paradox for you. 


Here isa 
The macrocosm, so to speak, 
is a phantom conjured up by the microcosm ! 
Charles Lamb, speaking of Titania and Her 
Moonlight Elves, refers, with his quaint humour, 
to an ancient prophecy Jaid up in the records 
of Fairyland that the date of fairy existence 
would be then extinct when men would cease 
to believe in them. And these philosophers 
are unwilling to concede more than some such 
provisional existence to the fairyland, yclept 
the Universe. Phrrho questions the validity 
of our knowledge of the nature of things. 
‘© We are convinced in dreams of the reality of 
appearances which, nevertheless, have no reality: 
why may not all perception be a delusion ?” 
It does “seem that the reports of our senses are 


‘singularly equivocal—a little laughing _gas, 


and a world, altogether different from the world _ 


as we know it, burst upon Sir Humphry Davy’s 


~ 


startled vision. Shankara, indeed, asserts that 


just as in dream, which is devoid of any subs- 
tantial reality, itself sends out 
(creates), through its power, all objects includ- 
ing the recipient of feelings (i. ¢., the indivi- 
dual soul) and the rest, so it is in the waking 
state also; there is no difference ; all this is the 
manifestation of the sensorium. 


the sensorium 


Such a position is stultifying to received 
opinion. It is hard to take the world at his 
Here is a direct. challenge to your 
most cherished’ convictions. 


valuation. 
You are to repu- 
diate the concurrent testimony of all common- 
sense, of all experience. You are called upon 


to discredit the evidence of your own senses. 
This. puts me in mind of an anecdote related 
by Dr. Brewer: “ Scipio Nasica was inti- 
mate with the poet Ennius. One day he called 
on the poet. The servant said : 


not at home.” 


“Ennius is 
But Nasica- could see him 
plainly in the house. Well, he simply walked 
away without a word. A few days later Ennius 
_returned the visit, and Nassica called out ‘ not-at 
home.’ 
and remonstrated: ‘‘ You area nice fellow !” 


Nasica replied: ‘Why, I believed your slave 


and you won’t believe me 122 


You are in Ennius’ case. “There is your 
world before you, plain and flat; as unmistak- 
able as Nasica. You see it, you feel it. This 
Shankara is a ‘nice fellow” to callit all a con- 
coction. But he claims to speak from the 


vantage-ground of realisation, and we shrug 


Ennius instantly recognised the voice — 


= 


dy 
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dur shoulders at his pretensions. Meantime 
Nasica’s banter brings home to our minds a 
profound truth if we care to think of it. We 
‘are ready enough to swallow the reports of 
any jackanapes that takes it into his silly head 
to deny the existence of God; but God Him- 
self, in diverse ways, proclaims His Presence as 
much in the atom as in heaven. Nay, for our 
sake, he takes a human form the better to, be 
friends with us. ‘Behold, I stand at the door 
and knock; if any .man hear my voice, and 
open the door, I will come unto him and will 
sup with him and he with me.” (Rev. 3-20.) 
But we hearken not to him, It is like us ! 
Is it not recorded of us: ‘They seeing. see 
not ; aud. hearing hear not, neither do they 
understand ?”?. And these philosophers come 
and rob you of your world also—this world 
that you,make so much of and for. which you 
God... It seems hard for they take 
away your rattle! What have you left? But 
they mean well, though they would have you 
know. your proper worth, your high estate. 
They put it to you that your own mind is, 
as it were, the nebule from out which evolve 


forsake 


worlds; and, in that sense, you are the architect 
of them all. Says Goethe : 
“There was no world, 
It was I who raised the sun from out the 


"tis my creation ;,_. 


. sea 5 
The moon began its changeful-course with 


_ me.” 


Man, then, is nothing less than a creator ; 
and all that we are accustomed to’ call the ob- 
jective phenomena, taken as a whole, is his 
creature—a creature somewhat after the fashion 
of Frankenstein’s monster, bullying the author 
of its being: and he, poor he, this same creator, 


with curious inconsistency, suffering himself 
to be bullied! Surely, man is a riddle; a rid- 
dle variously interpreted—what wrangling over 
his nature and destiny! Is it—assome hold— 
that he is no more than a collocation of atoms 
(or Electrons) and that what he calls, at. this 
minute, his consciousness, was already. there, 
in the atoms.themselves, nascent and latent, 
waiting to discover itself as a function of the 
ganglionic cells of the cortex of his brain ; or 
can it be, as we have seen it suggested, that 
the atom itself owes its existence to man’s cons- 
A. R. Orage, in a way, settles. the 
“ That things come 


ciousness ? 
question when he says: 
into our consciousness at all is a proof that they 
also are of the stuff of consciousness.,..Lf.cons- 
cious beings are objects of consciousness,- each 
to the other, then the total. world of conscious 
things is also the total. world of: objects of cons- 
ciousness. And to the consciousness—which 
is common throughout all things, and in which 
all things live and move and have their being— 
the world is, at the same time, a world of 
objects and a world of subjects of consciousness. 
It is both that which is conscious in all things 
and that of which all things are conscious.” an 


Now, what consciousness is, as such, itvis 
not given to us as yet to know. We are» only 


* familiar with certain modes of it, %. g-, cons- 


ciousness functioning in a centre, Absolute 


consciousness transcends. all limitations.’ So 


much of it only as is caught up and appropriated’ 
by an organism, to the extent of its capacity, 
is within our ken, It is conscioustiess involved 
say, the formal mind of man our’ field ‘of 
operations. ‘*On earth there is” nothing great 
but man; in) man there is nothing= great Es 
Now, mindsis that 


but mind ;”’—=says Kant. 
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principle in us which sways between heaven 
and earth, light and darkness, life and death; 
it flashes as the Promethean spark ; now it 
puts out its cloven foot. The inchoate mind 
is;*for ever, plotting to escape from itself: more 
oftén than not, it is'so unconscionably hand and 
glove with the senses as to identify itself with 
the glove and forget that it‘is the hand. What 
irony that captain mind should wait on captive 
sénse for such eleemosynary charity as it may, 
be in the power of the latter to bestow. It is, 
as if, eating of the lotus tree of sense it forgot 
its! native-land and would fain dream on under 
the spell so long as the’ spell may last. 

’ Religion isthe Rans Des Vaches to call home 
the wandering mind. If it would but turn its 
face homeward it would see-its own reflection 
mirrored ‘there; ° which it no ‘sooner sees 
than falls‘so' desperately in love with its own 
shadow, like Narcissus, as never more ‘to think 
of anything besides, That; at any ‘rate, is its 
ultimate destiny, however much it may, in its 
exile, abandom itself to vanity and error. 
~~ David Hume, in examining how it is that 
We consent to be entertained by sorrow, terror 
and other disagreeable passions we see exhibited 
on’ the stage, explains that “ nothing ' is, in 


general, so disagreeable to thie mind as the 


eneuids listless: state of indolence-into: which 


it falls ‘upon: the’ removal of all passion and 
eccupation. “To get rid of this painful situation, 
it-seeks every amusement and pursuit, business, 
gaming, shows, will 
TQUSE « the - passions and: take its attention from 
itself. No matter what the passion is let it be 
disagreeable, affecting, melancholy; Feacecie ; 
itis still:-better than that insipid langour 
which atisesifrom perfect ‘tranquility.”"" “Even 


executions—whatever 
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M.’ Pascal admits that “our frail and’ mortal 
state... is incapable of all comfort, if we have 
nothing to divert our thoughts ‘and to call us 
out’ of ouiselves.” : 
All our civilisation has ‘this for its object; 
‘viz., to provide * tas ‘many “distractions “for the 
‘aici as can be’ ‘invented, lest the mind,’ left 
to” itself, should “take to introspection which 
would be a very ‘foolish thing indeed! Are 
you scandalised that Tolstoy thus contemiis 
that hobby of the ‘modern man called work : 
“Work {./ cannot’ be meritorious, for it is 
simply a physical’ necessity ¢ as is shown by’ a teth- 
‘ered calf galloping round and round ; or among 
ourselves by the silly exercises to which rich ‘and 
“well-fed people’of the leistire classes betake them- 
selves, finding vo other usé- for their mental 
faculties than’ reading novels ‘and riewspapers 
or ‘playing chess ‘and cards ‘nor for their’ ‘mus- 
cles, than gymnastics, fencing, lawn-tennis and 
horse- racing. In my ‘opinion, ‘not only is work 
not a virtue but in‘our defectively organised .so- 
ciety, it is more ‘often‘a means of moral anvesthesia 
Just as are tobacco, wine and other means of 
drowning thought and hiding’ from outselves' the 
And:Riskiii 
“You don’t 
kriow what to o with yourselves ; ; for a sensation 


disorder and emptiness of our lives.” 
means as much when’ he exclaims : 


= fox-hunting “and cricketing—will” ‘not carry 
you cee he the whole of this uReHurasly long 
mortal life.”* ~. -° pee 

This morbid tendency, so much in evidence 
just’ now, threatens, ‘uiless'we be wary, to'end _ 
in hopeless imbecility, carrying with itrits own 
punishment.- I cannot quote chapter and verse, 
but I have read ofia gentleman;swho* had per- 
suaded himself that life was unsupportable with- 


out some distraction aidistraction; too, of some 
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originality. He, accordingly, betook himself to 
» stealing diamonds, not ‘so much, as we can well 
imagine, for the sake of the diamonds themselves, 
as for the fun of it. Xerxes, at his wit’s end, 
offered a reward to whosoever could invent a 
new pleasure to enliven his life. There are 


some among our own contemporaries who, 
‘ having gone through the whole gamut of 
fashionable dissipation, find themselves, at last, 
unable to enjoy anything léss than a shipwreck 
or a railway disaster—from a safe distance! All 


which shows ‘that a beggarly, insane mind that 


pitiful doles of stimuli from without, to its own 
resources, is a heavy -affliction, “As Marcus 
Aurelius puts it: ‘He is a beggar that is not 
furnished at home but wants the assistance of 
aS others.” ‘This philosopher-king, accordingly, 
bids you: 
lasting fountain of happiness at home that will 
always bubble up if you will but dig for it.” 
And. Seneca says: ‘‘Let man aim. at ‘the 
good which belongs to him, . What is this good ? 
A mind reformed and pure, the. imitator of 
God, raising itself above things’ human, confining 
Epectetus, when 
“ He 
who suffices for hiaiself.”” Blessed is he who 
» ©T could be bounded 
in a nutshell and count myself a king of in- 
finite space.” But how is it-with us? Schiller 
thus addresses a child'in the cradle : f 
‘Within’ that. narrow bed, glad babe, to 
thee a boundless world is spread >. — 
Unto thy soul, the boundless world shall be, 


» ‘when man;.a.narrow bed !” 


all its desires within itself.” 


asked who, among men, was rich, said: 


can say with Hamlet : 


When, as: Young says, “ Man, fool man! 
Here buries all his thoughts,” : - 


knows not how to shift for itself, that prefers - 


“Look inwards, for you have a‘ 





A little while, and he creeps back into his 

narrow bed—this time his grave. 

All that remains of Alexander the Great is 
this epitaph : 

“A. little tomb sufficeth him whom not 

sufficed all ! 
: The small is now as great to him as once 
the great was small.” 

In the words of Hood ‘Nor does it care my 
heart to know’ that_ 
“Tmpetious Ceasar, dead and turn’d to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away 3 
O, that the earth, which kept the world ‘in 

awe, ; 
Should patch:a wall to coal the wintet’s 
flaw |” 
—Shakespeare. 
Wherefore it is saidi that 
“Tn a quarrel with her lover 
To Wisdom Fortune flew 
T'}] all my hordes discover— 
Be but my friend—to you 
Like a mother I presented 
To one each fairest gift, _ 
Who still is discontented, _ = c 


And murmurs at my thrift ; as 
Come, ee’ s be friends, what say you je 
Give up | that weary plough : ees i 


My treasures shall repay you, 
_ For both I have enow !? 
| Nay, see thy friend betake him — 
To death from grief for thee— 
He dies if thou forsake him 
Thy gifs are nought to me!’ ” 2 
yp ee Schiller ; 
But how very féw of us have wisdom for: 
our portion: in “life ; or rather how “very few 
realise that we have! We “are, at ‘Gest RH 


ES eee 
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Dishes of agate set in gold, and studded 


dimly conscious of it, and, like the servant in 
With emeralds, sapphires, hyacinths, and rubies; ~< 


the parable, we go and hide this fa/ent in the 


earth. Milton’s pathetic reference to his own 
Pp 


blindness, 
‘And that one talent which is death to. hide, 
Lodged with me useless...,” 
applies, with .no less force to -each of us, 
with our mental blindness, for wisdom is the 
light of the mind. It is not with us that 
“ Man wants but little here below 
Nor wants that little long,” —Goldsmith 
but : 
“My wants are many, and if told 
Would muster many a score ; 
And were each wish a mint of gold, 
T still should long for more.” 


Or, as John Quincey Adams choses to want that 


“My. meat shall come in Indian Shells— 


. over my mental palate. 


The tongues of carps, dormice,and camel’s heels, 
Boiled i? the spirit of Sol, and dissolved in 
. pearl,... 
—Ben Jonson. 
ete. 

Suppose I had all these. 
sit, in my imagination, before this richly spread 
table, and treat myself to a barmecide entertain- 
ment in a right royal fashion, Well, the joke. 
a sense of surfeit steals 

I feel I can do without 
I do not see 


Let me see. I 


already grows stale: 


these and other like superfluities. 
that the reality would have done me any 
greater service. : 
_ (To be continued) 

D. Amair Rao. 


KASHMIR. 


Kashmir, O sacred name ! the spell 
That rules the heart of me ; ; 
When hopes of heav’n within me cy 
I see and yearn for thee. 
I crave thy groves and wooded hills 
Of thousand-tinted green, 
Where balm-soft breezes stir like rills 
O’er iris meads serene ; 
Where sky-floored lakes, with flowery banks, 
Watch gentle rivers flow, - 
And fruitful trees fringe quiet tanks 
With images aglow. 
Of golden morn, and crimson eve, 
And noon with face of light, 
Of sailing moon and stars that cleave 
_ To earth’s domed roof at night. 


Thrice blessed that throng of mystics wise 
At dawn by river side, : 
Whose chants of Vedic hymns arise 

To mortal minds a guide. - 


Kashmir, whom earth and heav’n unite 
With lavish gifts to bless, 

What comfort bring thy visions bright 
To exiled loneliness; = 


‘This still I pray,-or live or’ die, 
Whate’er my fate may be, 

The day may speed when I shall fly, 
My sweet Kashmir, to thee ! 


Kunwar: Krisuna Kaur 
(Leacher CG. H. C. School.) 
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THE TEACHING O 


SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS. 


( Continued from p. 21.) 


The advocates of the claims of Natural 
Science assert very strongly that, however 
complete a course of literary and mathema- 
tical studies may be made, it is impossible to train 
that side of the human mind which is instru- 
mental in erecting the noble edifice of Natur- 
al Science and in applying the same to industry. 
To quote Kingsley again : “¢ Many a man may 
be learned in books and have read for years and 
years and yet he is useless. He knows about 
all sorts of things but can’t do them. When 
you set him to do work he makes a mess of it.”” * 
In fact, literary and mathematical studies can 
by no means afford, in the majority of cases, 
sufficient preparation for the work of the world. 
Scientific habits must be universally taught. 


Science should not be made an alternative 


subject. The faculties of observation, which - 


are the keenest in young children and which 
can, at that time, be trained to their highest 
development, should not be allowed to atrophy 
through neglect during the years spent at 
school. “The vast majority of children,” says 
Prof. Armstrong, “naturally like the method 
of experiment, and it is our system of educatien 
that is mainly responsible for the decay of the 
taste with advancing years.” 

Science should be given a place of im- 
portance in the school curriculum, and should 
be made a compulsory subject and not an 
optional one, so that every candidate who passes 

a STARA TTATAAe et A AAT | 

gaygasaaaaa: Ret wala | Sushrvia 
Sitrasthana, ch. 9, “ The pupil should be diligently 


exercised in practical experiment ; aizat 3 .even he who 
has studied much, but has not been thus exercised, remains 
unpractical and unfit for work”. B. D, 


the test of the Entrance Examination of the 
University shall be one who has had some 
training in science. The system, at present in 
vogue in some of the Indian Universities, is such 
that one can pass the highest of the examina- 
tions, and can become a Master of Arts or a 
Doctor of Science, and not know what a test- 
tube is, and have never been once in the Labo- 
ratory. 2 . 

Even for the competetive examination of 
the Indian Civil Service, Science is not made 
a compulsory subject. Fortunately, however, 
times are changing for the better ; and it is 
extremely gratifying to note that a movement 
is on foot, in England, to make Natural 
Science a compulsory subject for that examina- 
tion. The following resolutions are before 
the Committee, on Neglect of Science, presided 


~ over by Lord Rayleigh : 


“The first says that, in order to promote 
national efficiency, the natural sciences should 
be made an integral part of the educational 
course in all the great schools of this country 
and should form part of the Entrance Examina- 
tion of all Universities. The second reso- 
lution calls upon the Government to increase 
the efficiency of our public servants by assign- 
ing capital importance to the natural sciences 
in the competitive examinations for the Home a 
and Indian Civil Services, ‘and by requiring some ig 
knowledge of natural sciences from all candidates 5 









for admission to Sandhurst.” ° retenen git 
“Jt is very important to emphasise the fact,” 
says Professor Armstrong,- “ that experiment 
work, when properly carried out, affords mean 
of developing character unquestionably 
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to any other branch in the school curriculum, 
mainly because it touches upon daily practice at 
every point, as well as on account of its disciplin- 
ary value.” At any rate, it cannot be denied 
that, however admirably and fully literary training 
may serve to develop some of the faculties, others 
of equal importance remain quite untutored. 
Prof, Huxley puts it very strongly. He says : 
“Not only are men trained in books quite igno- 
rant of what observation means, but the habit of 
learning from books alone, begets 2 disgust of 
observation, The book-leariied student will 
rather trust to what he sees in a book. to the 
witness of his eyes." , 

Nobody desires to displace any of the 
traditional subjects from the school curriculum. 
The advocates of the study of science have no 
intention of regarding science as the only means 
of education and of urging, therefore, that it 
shall supplant all other branches of study, 
although the support of no less eminent an 
authority than Herbert Spencer can be found 
even for this radical position. In his chapter 
on What knowledge 5 worth -having he 
attempts to show that the information, which 
the study of science furnishes, 1s inconceivably 
more useful for the guidance of our life, than 
any other kind. He says ‘that for discipline or 
guidance, science is of chiefest value—the study 
of surrounding phenomena is immensely superior 
to the study of grammar and lexicon’. 


The editor of Nature, ‘in his article on 
Science for all says : «“ We do not, for a moment, 
suggest that the end of all education should be 


preparation for scientific careers ; neither do we 
2 Compare the Samskrt proverb > 
Gane J al faa Weed Fa | 
HlaHe SUI A ST fae a Waa Ul 
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ask that men of letters, statesmen anid adminis- 
trative officers of departments of states should 
all be scientific experts. To make such claim 
would be unreasonable, though not more so 
than the accepted principle that familiarity 
with classical languages and “literatures is a 
necessary qualification for such positions ; ‘and 
that the first place must be given to these 
subjects even if matters more related to modern 
conditions of existence in war or peace have 
to be neglected. Our claim is that everyone— 
from elementary school pupil to college don— 
should be made acquainted with appropriate 
outlines of scientific work and thought. We 
want science to bea part of very general edu- 
cation, and we urge that the times demand 
this recognition of its influence and potential- 
ities.” : : 

So long as it is recognised, therefore, that 
literary studies is only one side of the school 
work, no objection will be raised. No doubt, 
the study of ‘literature, poetry and philosophy 
broadens the mind, sharpens the intellect ‘and 
makes aman more humanistic, and the study 
of these subjects should, therefore, not be dis- 
regarded—in fact they ought to receive proper 
care and attention: but not at the cost of 
science. * : ; 

It isnot necessary for me to recount the 
number of arguments advanced for diminishing 
the relative importance of literary subjects in 
favor of practical ones. I can only quote three 
eminent authorities on Education to show 

a oh MAAtatal a Raa | 
aang agyga: et esa alee 
- Sushruta, Sitrasthana, ch, £. 

2 He who studies only one science will not understand 
the heart of that science. Only with the help of many other 
sciences may any one science he properly understood”, B.D, 


Sa» 
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what an important subject science is. Huxley 


says: “ No man will ever. comprehend. the real 
difference between the ancient world and our 
present time unless he: has learned to ‘see the 
differences . which the late. development “of 
physical science has made between the thought 
of this day and the thought of that.” 

President Eliot in his Educational-Reform says: 
“The student of natural science, sometimes, 
touches, weighs, measures, analyses, dissects and 
watches things. . By these exercises his powers 
of observation and judgment are. trained and 
he, acquires the. precise habit of observing 
appearances, transformations and processes of 
Nature.. He has open eyes and an educated 
judgment. I doubt whether there is any other 
branch of study which trains so many faculties 
at one and the same time.” 

Mach in his Scientific Lectures says : “I shall 
meet, with no contradiction when I say that, 
without . at’ least an, elementary mathematical 
and scientific education, a man remains a total 
stranger in the world in which he lives.” 

Huxley calls science as ‘ organised common 
sense’ and men of science as ‘ common sense 
men drilled in the ways of. common’ sense.’ 
And yet science is considered to, be an inferior 
sort of study. 

“ To the literary mind; »” writes the editor of 
Nature, ‘6a man of Science is a callous necroman- 
cer who has cut himself off from communion 
with his fellows and has thereby lost the. throb- 
bing and compassionate heart of a full life; 


“Scientific and humanistic studies are, indeed, 


supposed to be antipathetic and: to represent 
Opposing qualities ; so that ichas become com- 
Mon to associate Science with. all that is cold and 
Mechanistic in our being ; and to believe that 


3 
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the development of more spiritual. parts of man’s 
nature belongs essentially to other . departments 
of-intellectual activity. We admit, {that .when 
scientific work is» undertaken solely »with , the 
object of commercial gain; its correlative is 
selfishness ; when it is confined:to: the path:cof 
narrow’ specialisation, it leads: to arrogance; 
and when its purpose is materialistic’ domination, 
without regard to the nobler. deeds of. huma- 
nity, it is a social danger’ and may become, an 
excuse for learned barbarity. But: research. is 
rarely inspired by these motives: . Direct :con- 
tact with Nature and inquiry into her laws: do, 
however, produce a habit of mind which: cannot 
be acquired in literary fields, and they are :assa- 
ciated with a wide outlook.on = life more,often 
than is popularly supposed. Science is not only 
able to increase the comforts of life. and.add: to 
material welfare, but also to. inspire the highest _ 
ethical thought and action ; and:-a. iprominent 
place:should be given to it invall stages. of. |edus - 
cational work, as much on account of its ennobl- 
ing influence as because it is a creator of riches.!? 
In short, the claims of Science have: been .s6 
forcibly ‘put by some of these eminent: author= 
ities that Science has now “been introduced in 
all the secondary schools, although not: every 
where, as a compulsory subject forsalli that pass 
the test:of-the. University “Entrance: Examina-~ 
tion. .It is sad, however, to note that the teach= 
ing of Science has scarcely: ‘penetrated skin- 
deep, and the effect of introducing’ Science}. has 
scarcely been appreciable, and it is: said »-and pers 
haps with some. truth in it, $ that) the: results; 
under our present..system, are even» inferior: ta 
those obtained in the purely cusicet fr eyae ‘of 
yore.” oti! looieasis 


The reason. = this naiatery Meas 
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cbe:easily found. out if we reflect, for a while, . on 
ithe :way.in which science is taught in schools. 
‘In teaching the subject we miss entirely the 
svery ‘purpose for which: science has been intro- 
duced in the school curriculum: :. The object is 
inot'to cram the'student with as many facts -per- 
¢taining to natural phenomena as =possible, it is 
not.so) much. the. inculcation ‘of: useful ‘know- 
‘ledge, as to afford: the’mental: training ofa. par- 
‘ticular. kind which science ‘and science? alone 
ican give ; to develop individuality and form: the 
scientific attitude of mind ; ‘to train:the -boys to 
bé scientific! in ‘all’ their! ways: and methous, 
>For, “itis not the knowledge itself that-is of so 
‘much simportatice:as the * knowingness? of it. 
“©Thesgreat end of life,” ‘says Huxley, |<‘ is- not 
‘Knowledge but-action.”» More attention should, 
therefore; be: paid-to the. inculeation-of ‘the ways 
of Science! thai. the. facts of the “same, and,:to 
‘achieve: this‘end, attention: should. chiefly be*paid 
- to: thes more’ salient "points: of general: impor- 
ance which are of universal: application—the 
Yninute details..being left: to: the -professicnals. 
For, when ptinciples’are -igrasped, the ‘applica- 
tions can-readily be:understood. It is, thetefore, 
a’ matter of irdifferetite what branch of science 
is taught-in schools, becauseit is ndt the teaching 
of it that is'so: much ‘ofimportance as the teach- 
ing of the method ‘of science: in: fact..the-aim 
should bé'to make all education scientific. .:<61 
care little,” 'says:Professor Armstrong}: what is 
taught;‘provided:the method ‘is sound ‘and: the 
discipline secured.”” = The = subject of science 
should; therefore, be, taught in:such.a way as to 
suit -the:requirements of the-whole:class: collect: 
ively<=! Tihe:teacher -generally teaches. on pro- 
fessional lines : it seldom occurs to him that.edu- 
¢atiqn-and professional, things ‘aretwo ‘entirely 


realms of Nature. 


different things. “The prevailing tendency <in 
teaching. Chemistry:in» schools, for instance, is 
as though the:object was<to ‘train all the. boys 
to:be. Chemists:.. © The>:idea;’’. wrote Ruskin, 
‘Sof a. general education that is):to-fit everybody, 
to be Emperor: of Russia,..is:.the:-most entirely 
and directly diabolical of all the’ countless sti 
pidities into.which the: British ‘Na.ion has of 
late been betrayed.” School science -as at ‘pre: 
sent taught—and as laid: down: by the. examina: 
tion: syllabuses—seems to proceed ‘on the assump= 
tion that every pupil ‘is to, become.a skilful? ex2 
perimenter or an’ original investigator in’: thé 
School: work should*not ‘con- 
cérn itself with’ training of experts: in science; but 
with iniparting the rudiments’ of a liberal educa, 
tion to: all’ pupils, * so'as ‘to awaken in them a 
healthy interest which- will continue ° when'the 
seuUo days ‘are‘over,. eee 
“Bciehce should be’ ‘taught “in® schools’ ;'-buit 
iw P-In’'such a ‘way that boys and ‘girls 
comie ‘oat ‘of the “schools ‘trained’ to ‘se’ their 
Je and to think for thebiselvés': 


sand to »_ think 


as somé'one puts it; Pas: eyeless;: ‘Helpless “date? 
mies crammed’ with ‘tiseless*' ‘knowledge ; with 
Wits educated out of theny ; too’ often’ destitute 
of all ‘ability of exercising initiative “or judg- 
‘ment. > -Scientific habits ‘of ‘mind)’ scientific 
ways:of thinking? and working, -must: be, so-in= 
grained-in the mind of the student: that‘ there 
should be no escape from it possible. The ‘ins= 
truction given should‘have. the effect of. raising 
the intelligence-of the: boy, and to: develop~ in’ 
him:the power: of.self-help ; and for this, lives|6£ 
eminent men—inventors, discoverers ‘and “sear- 
chers after truth—should be read to them-conse 
tantly ’< Infact, thisishould form’ the "stibjeat 
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matter forthe’ study of “history in*'the lower 
classes ‘instead’ of the usually ‘prescribed"coutse of 


births} and® deaths” of’ kings:; of ‘the dates of 


wars': and 'rebellions ;-and’<such> “other uéeless 
things, ” Everybody‘ought to” know ' something 
of the lives’ of Such’\men’ ‘as’ Newton; Galileo, 
Pasteur; Fataday,: Kelvin, Lister, Darwin, Man- 
del-and ye ‘other- Pes of sciences” Self 
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sacrifice, love'of truth, persistence, ‘courage; dity; 
accuracy, arid the “like” attributés ‘of gieatiness; 
can abuiidantly’ ibe extimplified ‘from’ thie Careers 


bee pr 


Wita> 9i/ 





of meni aie science. 
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Phe title uunider which is have ventured: to 
lay’ my ‘humble thowght ‘befére you, “gentle 
reader, ‘ay ‘lead! you to’ “dpprehend that I am 
going to take’ you to the groves ‘of Bacchus or to 
the pléasure- garden ‘of Alcina; where youth’ ‘and 
beauty revel day and night and* drink the’ cup 


of earthly » enjoyment, to... 





its: yery,,;dregs, for 





wnforsunately, our. educated Jiyoungmen are in- 
and Schna —thei representatives of the Renere 
type ‘of love ia ‘Hindu religion ; and poe try—savors 
of gross: ‘Sensuality ; and that ‘the effect of the 
Ragha: -Krshna | cult, on its _followers, has be en 
undesirable‘: : instead” of making their souls Soat 
high’ into. “regions” ‘of “spirituality: 






“and higher 
emotions, it has simply’ ‘served to excite Carehlly 
passion? in- ‘them! “Some of us “even | eo) a step 
further by* asserting that the Indian’ woman’ is 
incapable’ ‘of love ; that* thé’ flower of love’ blos- 
somis“i only on” ‘a“foreiga © ‘soil’; and” ‘thaé™ “the 
atthosphére"oF chs ‘country’ ‘is ‘not! “eotigénial to 
its growehe* I ait" “neither® “Side? ‘with ‘the stern 
and” unspating « “tities oF” “the former | type, “who 
will riot Stoop’ to 1eok' eeply” ‘into’ “the under: 
lying? truth? and will °C ntelit * *theinsel vel by 
looking "20! the’ ‘dark’ side “or the picture only’; ; 
Hof with the’ apditles of the ew créed who, with 
TeiMeyes'dazzled’by tHe glare oF heen 






oy .its fd «fit 


‘view every thing 
“of disdain ard “contempt, 
a can., not ‘but cancede 


tivilization’ oe ‘the West, 


eastern. with ‘Feelings’ 


This much, however, 
that ‘there | “has. ‘been | constant _ degradation and 
yee DAR TOG 


The Radha; Krshna culty a as it 
is A a system “of, ritual. only an an 
most of the temples, instead, of being, the “semis 
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aries aa pure “and divine love, are the, hot-beds 


demoralization. 













exists “to-day, 





conception. ¢ of the sen 
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| Mets a8 product of. an age,in which 
f b , takes de ns 
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ove between, Radha ae 
ocking. to, one's. gelgenand moral, sense, 
But inspite a all this, I [cant ot but s su ubmit 
that there i is stil I much food, or oe 
Behind the apparent) veil 0 
outcome of ignorance an 
morald cay 
which reveals itself “only. to ea 5 
In this ands) T want 9 show, ‘how 
ers “interpreted! hs Kr ay 
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of Prema Bhakti, in its inception, was and what 
effect.it had on the minds. of the true.and 
sincere . devotees ; and, what. practical, lessons 
and messages the early life of Krshna and. the 
doctrine of Prem Bhakti convey to-us, of the 
_ twentieth century, to guide us in our lives. 

Is Nature—which is designated as Praérti, 
in,the\Sankhya School of Hindu Philosophy ; 
May@, in the Vedanta; and Shaffi, by the Shak- 
tas—is the: “materialized (Will: Force of God. In: 
the Bhakti-Yogs, God is .regarded as husband, 
and Nature, the energy of His will, as his wife. 
God i is the Lover and Nature is His beloved. 
By His all-pervading essence, which is the sup- 
port and sustenance of Nature, He clasps _ His 
beloved’ to, His” “Bosom and dances with her 
to the ‘music of her laws. This j is) the Rasa- 
Dance which i is being performed every moment 
in ‘Nature. 

What i is true of the Gawaset is also true of 
the'ihan: _ Kyshna i is the Soul, Radha i is the En- 
souled Mind and her « companions are the mental 
aspirations ‘OF devotional “aspects. Within the 
heart of each and « every one of us, are ‘the shady 
bowers’ of Vrndavana, by which the Yamuni, 
the’ tiver “ot Tove, gently glides; and Krshna, « our 
seul, with Radha and the Gopis, our ensouled 
Mind and’ “Mental pirations is ever perform- 
ing his “Lila.” The cows’ milk is the Nectar 
of” Life— the ‘bliss of spiritual love. The Ka- 

3 Gamba tree is ‘the Tree’ of Life ; and the. sweet 
strains ‘of ‘the ‘flute, the music of the soul. But, 
in ‘the words of Shakespeare : sore 


nae “ While this muddy vesture oh fare 
Doth | grossly, close it in, . 

We cannot hear it.” tn ee 
, The Chirharana Lilé—in ac _Kyshna 
took away, th the garments ¢ of the Gopis. and, asked 


=F ' 


ae 


them to take them back after coming out of 
the water—is only.an allegorical. representation 
The 


Gopis, our mental aspirations, are bathing in the 


of what is’ passing. in our minds, daily, 


Yamuna, the river of Love, and. seek to ap- 
proach the Soul-Krshna, covered with the gar-, 
ments _of- ignorance and egoism.j;. Krshna;:the 
Soul, rejects their offer unless they approach, 
Him in utter nudity, i. ¢., free from all egoistic 
feelings, and surrender themselyes)absolutely’ to 
Him. Thus we, see that Love Absolute.can 
only be gained by self-sutrender 3 and that a 
man reaches. the final beatitude when all sepa-. 
Zafer, an ‘Urdu 
poet, gives Ear eaeD to, the same sentiment 
_ when he says : 


rative consciousness is lost. 


whe Spa gO a we 

ke cS UGS Lye erie BOy2 5> 

By 3 LS) Lhe By tw; 

bey 8 yun aad Ppings PS phd bay9 | 

a I. Now, leaving aside the allegory, let us 
turn to the. fact of actual life and see what the 
doctrine of. Prem Bhakti, in its inception, was 3 
and what ennobling. and elevating. effect ‘it, had 
on the minds of its true adherents. 
_, Prem, Bhatti, in. its ctrue form, is devotion 
through, love—love for the sake of love,:and not 
based. upon ‘any, motive. . The :word Kyshna 
literally means ‘all-drawing power ’—the power 
of love which draws everything towards itself ; 
and the . word Radhd. signifies ‘adoration or 
loye-deyotion.’ Tvhis- devotion, according: to 
Samskrt ,writers, manifests itself in ‘its. four 
natural forms: (i). devotion of a servant to, his 
master (Désya) ; (ii) of a-friend to a friend 
(SAihya); (iit) .of 4, son to his, parents,. and 
wice versa, (Vdfsalya) 5 5 and (i2).9 of. a wife, to her 


nN 
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husband (M/ddhurya). Krshna of Vrndavana, 
a boy of nine or ten years of age, is the centre 
of all these four devotional feelings for he was 
loved byRadha and the Gopis, as their husband ; 
by Yashoda and Nanda as their son ; and by 
his playmates and the cowherds as their friend 


and master. A devotee can approach Him in 


any of the four ways which best suits his tastes. 


But to an Indian devotee, whether man or 
woman, the Mddhurya relation has appealed 
most, though I. must-admit that it is not 
without its dangers; for, to use the words of 
Ruskin, ‘the instinct of love, ..when rightly 
disciplined, maintains all the sanctities of life, 
and misdirected, undermines them.’ This, how- 
ever, cannot be denied that this is the highest 
and the tenderest feeling of devotion, for it sums 
up} tall that is the best and the finest- in all the 
three relationships. - A true wife is the inferior, 
equal and-superiore' Sof her husband: by virtue of 
her all-surrendering and self-forgetting love. 
Every form of pure love inyolves_ self-surrender. 
The. love that knows no sacrifice -or surrender 
isa mockery. Love that only loves, if loved, 
is a mere selfishness, @ gross earthly “passion and 
nothing short of self-deception. But the love, 
that loves for its own sake ; love, which has 
no, motive: for its: basis ; love, which is entirely, 
chaste and pure—is Love Absolute, Love Divine. 


‘Such “was the love that filled the hearts and 
“pervaded the thoughts of the’ sincere devotees 


of Krshna, who gave vent to their deep feelings 
in the shape of songs, which, in the words 
of the sage of Chelsea, (‘are a kind of inarti; 


culate unfathomable speech which leads’ us to 
‘the edge‘ of the: Infinite and lets’ us fora'moment 
‘gaze into'that.” 


With a view to illustrate my 


point I shall quote here a few. stanzas in ‘Sams- 


krt-as well as. in Hindi, which contain words 
that breathe’ and thoughts that burn’ ;. and 
which, as the réader shall ‘presently see; can 
never be the product of a sensual mind. 

A devotee of Krshna, comparing his state 
with that of a meditator on the Nirguza and 


"formless Brahman, says : 


WTA A MITTTTAT ATA 
afaaay falar | 
“Satta: Rare sittat af aie | 
ga: qgaied Wag FN 
wealaeg aes Maca 
3 sqrt | S 
arfaRz grate afenatt 
adie oat aratct w 
“Let the “Vogts, with their minds fixed in 
meditation, perceive, as Light, the Nirguna. and 
Actionless Brahman... I; simply desire that the 
bluish darkness . hovering over the banks of the 
Yamuna, bearing : reflection .. of . Kyshna’s face 
may cause delight to my eyes for a long .time.?’ 
An intense feeling of devotion, too deep ; for 
tears, underlies the words of the original, 

A very, pathetic stanza is addressed, to: a 
peacock by its feathers when they ‘are ‘being 
thrown away: ~ pg silty 

FCAT fates agafitc ge. oe be 

» mearg Paahe eat afe-qar aa We 
gt goa | afeax enaRa aaa 
ata arfeaee afaat Rafat ee 


« We. haye remained. with thee,, Oo cere 
for along. time and are of yaried hues, swhy. dost 
thou throw us away 5. 2 But, if thou art bent; on 
doing 50) it will bea loss to, “thee. for. we: sell 
be given a place by. Krshna on, the-crest._on.. is 
head.” 


ti vd bem it 
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+The thought:underlying this stanza is simi- 
lar-to-that expressed in the Bible: ‘ Blessed are 
the poar:ir in ee for theirs: solall be the eieddes 


{ PRA Si a ec} 
(4) The Sola and Lunar rainbows :« The 
~ solar jrainbow is, of; course, a familiar object ; 
and it ; was known. tc to the ancients. also... ie has 
of BE 


outside and violet on the inside. 


radius ‘of 41° 5 and is red on the 
The- earliest 
references. to. it are. “to be ound i in the various 
accounts of the Deluge. In the Biblical narra- 
tive, in the “Gpetillations’ of the Greeks ‘and 

tomans; “and fai the "Hooks of the ‘ancient? Hides; 
are € See mention ‘of! Fainbows! "THE: explanation 
is: als6 vely “simple. We: ‘Know that the White 
Hight of the’ Sun® consists principally of” seven 
distihice Colouts; Viz! violet, ‘indigo, blue, greeti, 
yellow, orange and red. It may easily” be shown, 
by allowing a white® ray” Of the” Sun’ to - pass 
through | a prism ‘and then allowing the’ dispersed 
rays to fall on an inverted prism, that’ the seven 
colours dispersed by the first prism” unite* ‘and 
form? water ligt “again as: they emerge: through 
the? second: prisms: Dhis dispersion takes, place 


whenever:-the ‘white light oF the. “sun suffers - 


refractions<then S¢veny.. 12>. chaying,, “different 
indices ot ‘refraction, -emerge by ifferent paths. 
Childrch © often “Teake” “mouthfuls * “oft twater and 
force Vout the: same ‘against the’ rays ‘of ‘the®Sun 
ahd “Observe the ‘Seven colours diie to the’ ‘ais: 
‘persion of the: White‘light by the diinute “water: 
particles. “phe! fainbows are’ due''td the’ same 


cause: they are formed by the dispersion” ‘of 


(Lunar rainbow) 


in ‘the atmosphere. 
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of Heaven?” 9 2" 
(to be continued) 


Bray Krisana Tora, BA., LL.Bs 


REST RONOWT 4 | 
"(Continued fram p. 345: Val. YI )* ohanity : 
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the Sun’s light by the minute raindrops present 
There are two theories to 
explain the Tainbow: (1) the Geométrical 
theory ; and (2) ‘the Physical theory. OF these 
the former explains practically all the points, 
except a few; which are ‘made’ up by the latter. 
It is impossible to explain | ‘fully | the ‘existence 
of ‘the second. bow, ‘Called ‘the ‘secondary | rain 
Bow—the | ‘first one’ “péing called the primary 
rainbow— Without’ introducing’ “mathematics. 
‘With “the help’ of mathematics, Sir GB. Airy 
proved the “possibility of rainbows of third, fourth 
fifth and higher orders, “This thas ‘been experi- 
mentally confirmed by William: “Hallows Miller. 
The: following lines, from the “Encyclopaedia 
‘Britannica, ‘will be read with interest : 

See The most conspicuous colour band of the principal 
bows ‘is the red; the other colours shading Off into one- 
another, generally with Gonsiderable ‘blurring: This’ is 
due'to‘the superposition ofa great- number of spectra, 
for, the Sun has anjappreciable apparent diameter, and 
each point on is, surface - “gives. rise . to. an individual 
spectrum. This over-lapping may become 80 pronounced 
as to produce a rainbow in “which colour‘is practically 
absent ; this is ‘particularly go when a thin cloud inter- 
vélies ‘between the’ Sun; ‘and: ‘the rain; which’ has the 
effect of -increasing.the :apparent diameter. of; the ‘Sun 
to,-as..much,as 97, or, 3°4, ,Lhis phenomenon, is Asnown as 
the, “ white. rainbosv.. Ok Ullog’s Ring oy, Gircle, " : hier 
Antonio de Ulloa.” oe 
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‘have seen it. 
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-As: regards Lunar rainbows, very few men 
We find that so far ‘as’ recorded 
history goes, Greek philosopher 
Aristotle was the first man who observed a 


the great 


Lunar rainbow ;_and he maintained that the 


Lunar rainbows are only seen when the moon 
is full. 


(5) The Zodiacal Light: Though unknown 
to laymen, it is one of those common displays ‘of 


It ‘is also ‘due to the refraction of light. 


Nature which the students of Astronomy enjoy 
in their solitary contemplation of the bewildering 
work of ‘God. 
generally seen on any winter or spring-evening, 
“The 
finest displays of this‘curious light seem to occur 
between the: middle of January and the middle 
of ~ February.” The were well 
acquainted: with: this’ light and the’ Egyptians 
worshipped it. - It was- known to~- ‘Zenophon 
(B. C. 600), the well-known Greek’ writer:!° In 
the Qoran, we find‘reference of this light’: it is 
called ‘False Aurora’. The character of the 
light differs considerably from the milky \ way. 
Itis generally redder than:the light of the milky: 
Way. It issseen in the western sky: after sunset and 
in the east before Sunrise, -following: nearly 
or ‘quite the line of the ecliptic i im the heavens, 
and stretching “upwards to- various elevations 
according to'the season: of the- year: It must 
be noted that it never appears’ until twilight is 
over and ‘ the night-has fully set in?’ It ‘should 


In ‘northern ‘latitudes, it is 


or on any summer or autumn morning. 


ancients ' 


‘be kept in mind that twilight remains till the 


Sun is: within.1 8°. from the horizon. ; 
“ The researches of Professors Newcomb and 

Barnard have ‘taught.us that the Zodiacal Light 

envelops the Sun on all sides, but has greater’ 


. €xtension ‘in the’ directidén of the ecliptic, 


‘Newcomb® sueceeded: in’ tracing: the light toa 


‘distance of 35° north of the Sun. EE: AL Fath 
found an’ ‘extension of 40° north of’ the Sun, 
while Barnard, in 1906, found an extension 
of. 65 north of the Sun. : 


': The difference is due to afte tral variation 
of the meteoric matter producing the ‘Light ; 
for it is certain that: the’ space’ ‘round - the’Sun 
‘under consideration is not uniformly filled” with 
meteoric matter. Mr. Maxwell ° 
opinion that ‘the Zodiacal Light i is caused by. 
the reflection of sunlight from, the "masses of, 
meteoric matter still contained in the, invariable. 
plane which may: be ‘considered the ‘original: 
plane of the Solar system.’ Dominique Cassini,” 
who. is famous for his formula of refraction 
based on. the supposition of a homogeneous 
atmosphere, believed that the Zodiacal Light 
‘ consisted of immensely small planetary. bodies, 
fron T, H. /Poynt-. 
ing thinks that possibly ‘the Zodiacal Light i is. 
«due. to, the dust of long-dead | comets.’ _What-, 
ever it may be,. it is certain that the Zodiacal 
Light is due to reflection-of: the Sun’s rays. by 
solid particles of matter filling the Space> pround 
the Sun. And, since the light is not poles 
differently, : we may, almost. conclude that the 
solid particles are not surrounded by. matter, 
which can, refract, the rays. The aS 
lines from Newcomb are. instructive : Secreta Stil 


revolving round the Sun.’ 


> 


oe Its spectrum has been examined by several one 
ors, somé of ‘whom® have reported it ad consisting é 
a single yellow ling, and therefore arising, ‘fr 
candescent gas. This would indicate a lenti 
atmosphere of ‘inconesivablo, rarity re 
Sun, . and extending out. near the 


Hall is we 









~ 
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observation ‘seems to the writer more likely to be 
correct. Accepting it, we should be led to the conclu- 
gion that the phenomenon in question is due to reflected 
sun light, probably from an immense cloud of meteor- 
oids filling up the space between the earth and the Sun. 
But further researches must be made before a conclu- 
give result can be reached. ° 


Newcomb further adds : 

“One important question, respecting the Zodiacal 
light, is suggested by the motion of the peribelion of 
mercury...This motion seems to prove one of two 
things: either, that the Sun’s gravitation docs not 
strictly follow the law of inverse square of the 
distance ; or, that there is a mass of matter of some- 
kind between the earth and the Sun, Can this matter 
be that from which the ‘ Zodiacal light’ is reflected ? 
Tt is impossible to make-a positive answer to this 
question.” 

We hope some day to sce this possible. 


(6) Gegenschein : This isa faint patch of 


_ light, seen opposite the direction of the Sun on the 


meridian at midnight. It is so very faint that only 
a practised eye can sce it. It is usually ellipti- 
éal in shape and gets its name from two German 
words, gegen, opposite, and schein, shine. In 
English it is called Counter-glow, but is known 
by its German appellation. Tt was discovered 
and studied by Brorsen in Germany. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica. describes it 
asfollows; ® . 


* The above lines were published in 1910 and very 
little progress has as yet been made to attain greater per- 


_ fection. The Scientists of the West, by virtue of their 


latitude, can not do much with such problems. Indian 
students live in the best latitudes to ‘attack the problem 
of Zodiacal Light and a thousand similar others. It isa 
matter of deep regret that there is no institution in the 
Jand to encourage such students of Astronomy as are ready, 
to take up research work in India. It is hoped that the 
leaders of the Hindu University movement would try their 
pest to make adequate arrangements for Astronomy and 
Astrology, so that in the near future Indian Students may 
once again lead the world in the Science of Astronomy: 
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“Tt is invisible during the greater part of June, July, 
December and January, owing to its being then blotted 
out by the superior light of the Milky Way. It is also 
invisiblo during moonlight and near the horizon ; and the 
neighbourhood of a bright star or planet may interfere 
with its recognition, When none of these unfavour- 
able conditions supervene it may be seen at nearly any 
time when the air is clear and the depression of the 
Sun below the horizon more than 20°.” 

. According to a great astronomer, ‘this 
phenomenon seems so difficult to account for 
Yet 
the testimony in its favour is difficult to set 
aside.’ Just as with the ‘ Zodiacal Light,’ we 
know no theory which explains this curious 


that its existence is sometimes doubted.. 


phenomenon satisfactorily. 

Professor Arthur Searle, of Harvard, is. of 
opinion that it is due to a number of asteroids 
too small to be seen individually ; and when. 
in ‘ opposition’ to the Sun these would be fully 
illuminated and nearest to the earth, though at a 
greater distance than the moon. Dr. Johnson 
Stoney -has thought out a grand explanation 
and thinks the possibility of a ‘tail of Hydrogen 
and Helium gases repelled from the earth by 
solar action ; this ‘tail’ being visible. to) us. by 
reflected sun light.”” ~, 

Professor R. Moulton has advanced a mete- 
oric theory of the Gegenschein, which explains 
it by light from a swarm of meteorites revolv- 
ing round the Sun at a distance of 930,240 
miles outside the orbit of the earth. 

(7). ~ Aurora Borealis: This is. one of 
those sublime sights of Nature which reveals 
to man the grandeur of things beyond the 
world. It is maintained by all that the Aurora 
is the most beautiful of all natural sights and 
really it is the finest object that one can aspire 


to see, Its nature.is not.accurately known and 


., 


& 





8 








> 


with reference,to;itia good story..used..to be told 
ofa. candidate ,--who,-; undergoing, the ‘torture 
of avivd voce examination, was unable to reply 
satisfactorily to any’“0f'the questions asked. 
“Come, Sir,” said the .examiner,: with‘the air 
of a man asking the simplest;.question, ‘explain 
to me the cause of the Aurora Borealis’... ;“Sir,” 
said the unhappy aspirant for academic poner 
“T could have explained it perfectly yesterday, 


but nervousness has, I.think, made,me lose my “ 


memory.” .‘ This ..is...very..untortunate,” said 
said the examiner, “‘ you are the only man who 
could have - explained this,; mystery, andl you 
have forgotten it.” tas 

The above appeared in Nature Crane} 8, 
1899) and the Aurora continues just.as great 


a mystery to-day. It.is.a:; matter. of, great joy, 


that the theories advanced i in these.days: explain. 


the phenomenon to our greater,, -through not 
entire, satisfaction,; , There .is no doubt that it 
is an Electro- -Magnetic., function, ; ;-ltis:a rare 
phenomenon in lower latitudes . - but is quite, a 
common object in arctic and. antarctic, regions. 
South of Spain it is seen on, the average once -a. 
year, north of France about five are seen, north 
of Ireland about thirty and north of Shetland 
about one hundred, while near Iceland: we have~ 
the maximum number of Auroras i in a year. 


: According: to Hadley ; 


935i 3¥3 


i “Tt assumes various forms, but often « “appears. asia 


¢ < 





Mr. ake Kadamby, of the 2nd, yearsClass,: 
Co "Hindu College, , Sends us, for publication}; 
the following, “questions, in the form, of: econuns 
drums, about, fashionable: wedding, whichiare! 
tobe answered; by;titles, of Shakespeare’s: Plays 
We.fe “feel sure that this would interest.our readerse: 


our. : LETTER,: E 
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whitish bow. over.a dark segment in the northern aky,. 


and becomes coyered by . extended . masses -of red. or 
greenish- yellow feathered clouds radiating outwarda. 


from a point situated in the direction of the Magnetic 


pole; these rays lengthen ‘and’ sHorten, ‘increase in 


brilliancy or’ disappear; ” and: perhaps * again ¢ ’ appear. 
There:is a close resemblance. between -the spectrum of 
the Aurora and that of an; electric: discharge through 
rarefied air. This. Suggests that the phenomenon. is 
electric and situated i in the higher regions of the air.”” uy 


Birkeland supposes the ultimate cause ta ‘tbo 
a oe 
Cathode-rays emanating “from the Sun : ta haiee 


The Aurora is usually. accompanied by maguotic 
atorms and is’ more frequent during’ periods’ of maxi- 
mum Sun-spots. Franklin attributed: the phenomenon 
to electric discharges caused by the'contact of’ currents. 
of {warm air;from the tropics with the cold. aicfof the 
polar region. A more recent theory suggests that the: 
phenomenon is due to streams of. electrons, discharged 
from the ‘Sun, the paths of which streams are influ-- 
enced by the earth's magnetic field.” 

"The? Aurora has’ beer classified into seven 
hea : (1) Arcs; (2) Bands’ ‘@). Rays ; (4): 
Curtains or Draperies ; (5) Corona ; 5 (6) Patch= 
; and (7) Diffused Aurora; ” Tn the old days: 


? 
Fi Aurora was “supposed to be a sien ‘of anger 
of the” Angels’ ‘at“human sin ; and men ‘used to: 


hide from its sight." 


» JAGADISH De M.Sc. 
So _ (Old Bay, C. HH.  G) 


4 \. : ‘ . 
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Ye Sarnetatlemdseccintion ‘of this can be found in-:the- 
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2 When did the gentleman propose ? 
3. What did he’ fear would be the result of 
se his proposal ? 
4. What were the evenings like ? 
5. . What great ruler came to the wedding ! 2 
. 6. Who was the best man present and where 
did*he live ?* o? 
7. Who were the groomsmen ? 
$. What Scotch-man was present? 
g. Who were the liveliest guests ? 
1o. What Eastern prince gave the bride away ? 
1x. What great prince was the master of the 
; ceremonies ? 
12. -Who was the man from sunny climes? . 
13. In’ what did Henry VIII. offer to give the 
bridegroom lessons ? 
What did King Lear say the bridegroom 
would get as the result ? 


15... What overtook them on their homeward 
2 journey ? 
16.- What did the bride say_ ten they arived 
safely ? 
17. What said the bridegroom ? 2 


18. What did they read aloud in the. even- 
ings ¢ 


19. How are’all these questions to be answered? 
20; What will your answers’ probably make ? 


ANSWERS. 


1. Romeo and Juliet. 
2.: Twelfth Night. 
3. Love’s Labour Lost. oe 
4. Midnight’s Dream. 
5. * Julius Ceasar. 
6; “The merchant of Venice. 

7, The two gentlemen of Verona. ; 
8. ‘Macbeth. ° ; ae 
g. ‘The merry wives of Windsor. 
10 Pericles. 2 

11. Hamlet. 

Othello. 

13. ‘Taming of the Shrew. 
24. Measure for Measure. 
15. Tempest. 

16. All’s well that ends well. 
17. Much ado about nothing. 
18. The winter’s tale. 
19. -As you like it. 

20, A comedy of errors, 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Administration Report of the United Pro- 
winces of Agra and Oudh, rorg-15, printed by 
the Superintendent, Government Press, Allaha- 
bad. Pages XXI and78. Price Rs. 2. 

We have received from the Government~of 
the United Provinces, this report giving useful 
The following observa- 
tions with respect to Literary publications are 
interesting and instructive. -“ The total num- 
ber of publications registered during 1914, was 
2,042 against 1,708 in the previous year. The 


statistics and figures. 


increase occurred mainly under Poetry (121) 3 7 
Religion (68) ; Miscellaneous (42) ; Law (36) ; 
History and Geography (36) ; and Fiction (28). 
Arts, Language, Philosophy, and Voyages and 
Travels showed slight decreases,........ Social 
reformers fully maintained their activity, but 
their _ Suggestions, as usual, were highly unprac- 
tical, ‘though’ as a rule inspired by praise-worthy’ 
ideals..... The smouldering fire of bigotry’ 


blazes up in the romances-of Indian chivalry of 


which several were published ‘during the year. 


4 


Co 


el 


- Superintendent, 
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“The Hindu writer depicts the Islamic conqueror 
in‘ very lurid. colours, while the .Muhammadan 
describes with spirit. the: inferiority in courage 
and strategy of the Hindu. The facts of history 
matter very little, if at all, to these writers.” 
4352 ID. Tee 
Indian Education in 1914-15; printed by the 
Government: Printing, ‘India, 
8, Hastings Street, Calcutta. .Pages 77 with 54 
illustrations of new- buildings completed during 
the.session under report. reat 
We are obliged to the Government for send- 
ing’us this annual yolume which is a narrative 
of. the-main lines of educational progress. The 
war, says the report, has not been without its 
effects upon education. “ Financial stringency 
has led to the placing of an embargo ‘upon the 
Imperial grants which are held in provincial 
balances and toa general policy of economy.” ! 
As regards statistical progress,’ the five years, 
from 1909 to 1914, had shown an encouraging 
increase of nearly one anda third million pupils. 
“At first sight,” says the report, “itis dis- 
appointing to find a fall from 7,518,147 pupils 
recorded in 1913-14 to 7,448,419 on the 31st 
March 1915. But the decline is only apparent.” 
It is due to the fact that the returns from all 
Native States have been included this year. : 
It is encouraging to learn that religious ins- 


truction is afforded in almost all Government © 


schools in Burma. “ The lessons on Buddhism 
are very simple in character....... Opportunities 
are taken therein to inculcate ideas of respect’ for 
parents, teachers, elders and responsible authori- 


—ties. Muhammadan pupils read the Qoran ‘and 


commit to memory passages embodying the Car 
dinal principles of their faith. Discussions on 


Seba 


doctrinal points are avoided.” 


Andhra Desha Libraries! Directory for 1915, 
(in Telugu) publishied:-by:Andhra Desha Library 
Association, Bezwada. f 

The book can. be divided into two main- 


- divisions—the. first. containing the. proceedings 


of the third Libraties? Conference under the 
presidentship of Mr. K. Nagesvara Rao,. Editor 
of Andhra:Patrika ;. and the:second,: containing 
the ‘history and the purpose served «by every 
Library Institution: in Andhra Desha. As has 
been stated out by the writer of the introduc- 
tion, the. book clearly points out to the reader 
the spirit of the movement that has been set on 
foot and gives him the knowledge of the various 
means—exposition of the Puranas; opening night 
schools, and so on—that can be employed for 
the diffusion of knowledge among the masses of 
the country... The book will be found of great 
value to those who are desirous of learning the 
various methods that can safely be employed 
for the diffusion of knowledge in Andhra Desa. 

' M. S. Rao. 


Sir G. Sankaran Nair: A sketch of his life 
and. career, published by G. A. Natesan & Co., - 


Madras. Price 4 annas. ©. «: aes 

Our cordial thanks are due’ to this most 
enterprising firm _ for disseminating 4 good 
‘deal of nationalistic literature in India, bearing 
on every, important topic of the day. The 
attempts to present within a short compass 
the- life and achievements of the leaders of ‘our 
national activities and of the friends of India 
from abroad, are. highly commendable. This 
short sketch of Sir Sankaran’s life, with copious 
and apt selections from his speeches on) social, 
political and educational matters, is well worth 
perusal. _ G.P.M. 


~ Behramji M. Malabari, published by G. A. 






1§2 


Madras. 
‘Careers: as journalist, 


. Natesan and:Coi, ‘Price. annas.. 
\, ©) Malabari’s:. 


social reformer and philanthropist-is. traced ‘in this 


author, 


‘book -with ‘ample ‘quotations from his) own 
ewritingsi) As we follow the: life-story of'this 
“great apostle of» reform in ‘India; we ‘are: filled 
with’ intense’sympathy for: the cause. of.-Indian 
swomanhood -which:he had: so ‘close:‘toshis: heat. 
We strongly:recommend this highly; instrictive 
‘and ‘inspiring sketch to“our readers: : G. P.M. 
© Sir Edwin” Arnold :° A ‘sketch “of his “life 
and his interpretation “of the’ Easi, published BY 
‘GTA. Natesan, Madras. ‘Price 4 annas. 
"This booklet® of 64 pages’ represents, ina 
‘lucid style, Sir Edwin’s literary achievements’; 
his breadth of outlook 3 catholicity of taste ; and 
above all, his sympathetic attitude towards the 
“He has 
‘been truly styled as ‘one of the’ ea inter= 
preters “of, the East to ‘the West?! Various 
quotations are given from almost all his chief 


East in general and Tadia i in particular.” 


works which’ doubtless arouse our curiosity to 
have a wider and thorough acquaintance with his 
writings. “He: deserves to’be’ read in India, for 
he is one of the few Englishmen who have.entered 
into the spirit of ‘Hindu ‘culture and "traditions. 
Ganca Prasad Mznra, 

Sir Salar Tung A sketch of hie life ‘and 
career, " published ‘by Messrs. 'G.° AY Pe 
& Co., Madras. Price 4 Annas. ' : 

_ The ‘subject of this sketch was the® “ saviour 
of | “India” in’ ‘the “stormy ‘and “uncertain 
days of the Indian ‘Sepoy ‘War, and “his “name 
is a” household ~ “word” in Hyderabad * ‘whose 
present ‘position, ~ as the premier Indian’ State; is 
due, not | a ales to his great ‘Statesmianship.” “He 
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introduced. ‘many -reforms and.improyements im 


the State and’often came,into conflict: with many 


a_Goyernor- General. over; the:-Berar, question, 
If one wants to read the lifeiof one of the greatest: 


adrhinistrators-that India has\produced, in recent: 
times, he cannot do better than read this little: 
booklet:of 40:pagess.o) si ovtouhd wu. K. Se 
Nawab; Mohsin-ul.mulkis, A. sketch, of: his 
life: and - careery; published, by;. Messrs. Gi. Az 
Nateson’ &Co., Madras: :...Price 4. Annas... 
Within a short compass, the publishers give: 
the -reader;-.the--rather,;romantic: life. of: > the: 
Musalman éduicationist,;.and « social -:reformer;, 
Syed Mehdi. Ali,. later. known’ as -.. Nawab: 
Mohsin-ul mulk. Born, with,no,,silver spoon. in: 
his:mouth, he rose, step by, step,, from_a clerk. in, 
the East India Company, on ten rupees a month,; 
to-.be...the,: Financial .and Political Secretary off 
Hyderabad... ‘Those interested in, the present: 
Hindu-Muslim .problem: will: be profited, a good: 
deal by, reading thissketch. ._,. _. . Ky Se. 
oH. Hy:The Aga Khan: A shetch of is life: 
oad career, publishment by. Messrs G. A. Nateson, 
& Be Madras. 40. pages. ‘Price 4 Annas. as 
AL vivid picture of the life and ‘work of the: 
eaae Muslim leader,” the” “Pope; “of | ‘the Khoja. 
sect of, Mahomedans, i is herein, portrayed i in an. 
interesting. form. . Being an Advocate of de= 
fiominational universities. -and working, ) he is,. 
for.the cause. ae Islam and the British Empire,. 
readers. will find portrayed i in, ‘the book his ‘zeal 
for. the, establishment of the Muslim University” 
at Aligarh. and ‘his. great political. “faith in the® 
British. Connection with India. Copious extracts: 


from ,.his. sneer, ‘included i in ‘the ‘Book’ add to: 


its alice Sac K SwaminatHan. 
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Vol. XVII. 


“New series, i 


offer our hearty congratulations 
to our Vice-Chancellor, the 
Hon’ble Dr. Sir Sundar Lal, 
Rai Bahadur, B.A., LL.D., C.1.E., 
Kt., efc., on his being invested, 
by the King-Emperor, with the 
ancient English title of Knighthood. 
as a fitting culmination to the numerous other 
distinctions—academic, ‘honorary. and official— 
that the talented gentleman already possesses. 
Knighthood carries us back to the ancient times 
when English history fades into fiction; and 
recalls to our mind the heroic deeds of valour 


It comes 


performed: by ‘warriors in the days of chivalry, 
‘when they used “to ride abroad: redressing 
human’ wrongs” 2and promoting the public 
good by means of personal battles with arms, 









HIND 


This young, yet very old, Kote of Wisdom 

With hands uplifted prayeth unto ye :— 
" “Beloved offspring of my body of mind ! 

Keep my face bright with ever brighter deeds 

That will win honor for the Motherland: 

And cloud it not with any acts of shame 


Unworthy of the Ancient Aryan Race ! 


MARCH Ast, 1917. z { No. 3. 


Chivalry of that particular type is no:more : 
but distinction is now rightly gained in many 
another field of public and private usefulness; 
where also: human wrongs are: redressed and 
public good promoted, though in other . ways. 


“We wish Sir Sundar Lal a long and neney) life 


on this auspicious occasion. 4 
Se : 

It is with genuine pleasure that we record. 
our sense of gratitude to the donors of Rs, 500 
and upwards to the funds of the Benares Hindi 
University, for having returned Professor 
Shyama Charan De to the University Court, 
in the recent elections, and for having thus 
given a fitting recognition to the selfless labours 
of our learned friend and colleague. : Professor” 


‘Shyama’ Charan, though poor in'the world’s 
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offer our hearty congratulations 
to our Vice-Chancellor, the 
Hon’ble Dr. Sir Sundar Lal, 
Rai Bahadur, B.A., LL.D., C.1.E., 
Kt., etc. on his being invested, 
by the King-Emperor, with the 
ancient English title of Knighthood. 
as a fitting culmination to the numerous other 
distinctions —academic, honorary. and official— 


It comes 


that the talented gentleman already possesses. 
Knighthood carries us back to the ancient times 
when English history fades into fiction; and 
recalls to our mind the heroic deeds of valour 


performed. by warriors in the days of chivalry, ” 


‘when they used ‘Sto ride abroad redressing 
human wrongs” and promoting the. public 


good by ‘means of personal battles with arms. 





HIDDT 


This young, yet very old, Abode of Wisdom 
With hands uplif ted prayeth unto ye :— 
“Beloved offspring of my body of mind! ~ 
Keep my face bright with ever brighter deede 
That will win honor for the Motherland: » » 
And cloud it not with any acts of shame 


Unworthy of the Ancient Aryan Race! 





Chivalry of that particular type is no/more': 
but distinction is now rightly .gained in many 
another field of public and private usefulness; 
where also. human wrongs are: redressed and 
public good promoted, though in other - ways. 


“We wish Sir Sundar Lal a long and eR) life 


on this auspicious’ occasion. 
ae 

It is with genuine pleasure that we record 
our sense of gratitude to the donors of Rsv 500 
and upwards to the funds of the Benares Hindi 
University, for having returned ~ Professor 
Shyama Charan De to the University Court, 
in the recent elections, and for having thus 


i 


given a fitting recognition: to the. selfless labours 
of our learned friend and colleague. “Professor” 
‘Shyama Charan, though’ poor in’ the world’s — 
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goods, yet threw up a well-paid appoint- 
ment at the Bareilly College in order to come 
and serve the C. H. C. as Honorary Professor 
of Mathematics and Superintendent of the 
College Hostels. 1913 
which, as our readers will remember, marks a 


He came tous in 


critical period in the history of our institution. 
Being a man of retiring habits and afraid, as 
it were, of publicity, he has been serving the 
institution for four years now in the snost 
It is a> relief to find 
that the donors-electors have drawn him out of 


unostentatious manner. 


his privacy and have honoured themselves by 
honouring him. May he be long spared to us 
to inspire us by the example of his saintly life 


and utter sec hnegntion: 


We are also happy to note that, from among 
the old workers of the College, the donors= 
electors have recognised the services of Messrs. 
G. S. Arundale, Iqbal Narayan Gurtu and P. 
K. Telang by returning them, as well, to the 
University Court. The names prominent in 
the history of the building up of the C. H. C> 
include theirs ; and we have every reason to 
hope that, after nearly four years of separation, 
théy.come back into official relationship ‘with 
it, with that spirit, of broad humanitarianism 
embodied in Hindi ideals, which enabled them 
to do so much good work here in the earlier 
«days, and which ought to be of help on the 
Court which is now the ‘supreme governing 
body of the University’ and which will mente 
its mnohions 


* 
ee 


The 17th, 18th and r9th.of lary were 
-busy days in Benares; During. them were 
crowded together the meetings—held in the 


Telang Library and various other rooms of the C, 
H. C.—of the University Court, the Council, 
the Senate, the various Faculties, the Boards of 
Studies and the Committees in charge of build- 
The Court, after 
a brisk discussion, passed a Statute for the com- 


ings and collection of funds. 


pulsory education in religion of all Hindu 
students at the University. 

It will be of ‘interest to our readers to note 
here that some of the members were of opin- 
ion that such compulsory religious. instruction 
was against the principle of toleration and that 
“a--conscience clause ” 
while others raised:over again the difficulties of 
defining ‘ Hindw’ 
such ‘religious instruction in Hinduism’ as 
“would be acceptable to all ‘ Hindis.? Members 
on the other side pointed out that, as the very 
name of the ‘Hindu University’ proved, the 
Institution had been denominational from its 
very inception ; that if ‘the principle of to- 
leration” was to be interpreted in an idéally 
unlimited manner, the very reason of the ex- 
istence fora specifically Hindu University, as 
distinguished from the purely secular institutions, 
would disappear ‘altogether; that, for zll prac- 
tical purposes, the ‘principle of toleration? was 
being «given the fullest scope possible, by the 
provision that only Hixda students would be 
given religious instruction, and by the fact— 
which seemed:to have been overlooked by the ob- 
jectors—that there isa difference between religious 
tastruction, on the one hand, and religious exercises 
and practices, on the other. The latter would 
not be compulsory at all : only instruction would 
be given as “based on the tenets and principles 


which are accepted by the principal, denomina- 


should --be - provided ;-- 


and ‘ Hinduism’ and of giving . 
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“iN OTHE CROW’S. NEST 


tions of the Hinda religion”’; and such’instruction 
would, for purposes of belief, be on the same 
level’as instruction in Geography or Mathematics 

r History 3° ‘the would’ be 
dealt with by the Faculty of’ Theology in the 
same way: as the courses in the other subjects by 
the other Faculties ; and that the exercise of the 
critical faculty would be as much encouraged, 


courses* here 


rather than discouraged, in this department of 
study as in the others. One member very 
cogently pointed out that it was rather the pro- 
posed ‘conscience clause’—making the religious 
instruction ‘of the’ student dependent’ on the 
will of his parent—which offended against the 
principle of toleration, for it bound the student 
to the non— or-anti religious views of his parent, 


and prevented him from acquiring information 


about’ “Hinduism ‘on ‘which to exercise his 
It “was ‘also pointed out 
difficulties 


and ‘ Hinduism’ were concerned— 


judgment later on. 
that, so’ far as the 
“© Hindi’ 
“whatever. their strength might be in theory— 


of defining 


none had been felt, in practice, during the past 
eighteen years during which such instruction in 
Hinduism.had been given to Hindi students. in 
the Central “Hindi College. | Pandic Madan 
‘Mohan Malaviya stated this very fact in reply to 
Mr. Setalvad, in the Imperial:Legislative Council, 
during the discussion over the Benares Hinda 
University Bill. (B D.): 
#8 : 

To hese considerations, nomen out by ‘the 
members in favour of religious education, we 
may, perhaps, be permitted to add the following. 
-(). The distinction between religious instruction 
and religious exercises is of prime importance 
and should be clearly recognised. No’special 
religious practice would be’ forced on any. 
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‘student ; no’ acceptance of any special tenet, 


.no § “credo, ; 2 J Ueliev 2 would’ be ome 
tures. ee as the student would be told; but 
would not—nor, indeed’ could—be. forced to 
believe that‘ the North or: South: Poles existed 
or were ice-locked,’ or that ‘two and two made 
four and not five,’ or that ‘ Alexander and 
Cesar were great soldiers and not solar myths ;? 
even so would the student be told that ‘such 
and ‘such were the ideas and ideals “embodied 
in’ what was known as Hinduism ’—for him to 
accept or reject’ “as his matured ~ ‘judgment 
might prompt him to. (2) The difficulties raised 
ag to definition of Hinda and Hinduism, are not 
good even in just theory ; but ‘only in an ex- 
treme theory which overreaches itself and ends 
with a mere juggle of words. For, in that 
extreme way, we can define no other religion or 
religionist either. Is a Protestant a Christian ; 5 
or isa Roman Catholic ; or a Dissenter; or. a 
Presbyterian ; or an Anabaptist ; or a “Mystic or a. 
~ Gnostic who regards Christ as only | the ‘symbol 
of the higher soul in man ; or any one of a score 
of other sects? -So Islam has’ the proverbial 
seventy-two sects; and Buddhism “and ‘Jainism 
are not undivided either. Indeed, not-only no 
religion but no-thing at all can ever be defined 
precisely. If man is a two-legged animal, what 
about the soldier who has lost one or even botht 
If he isa reasoning creature, what about the 
congenital idiot, the cretin, the lunatic? Isa 
four-legged table only a table, or also one with 
three, or three times three legs ; and are round 
and oval and oblong and square tables all equally 
tables? ‘The logician’s ‘ proprium” and. “differ- 
entia,”, like all things else, go only “sofar and 
no further.” No limited: fact’ can’ Hold 
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infinitely, The real law governing the whole* 
subject is laid down by Kyshna in the Gita. 
Berta wala, samara AIT; 
HSTHAATAUCAT... vs. 
ss Everything is illusorily .definite in. the 


middle stage : it is Inedcinite at both ends.” 

ahem (B: D.) 
oe 3 

Other Statutes that were also passed at the 
meeting of the Court on Sunday, February 18, 
1917, dealt with the management of and educa- 
tion in the Central Hindi School. Thus the 
Benares Hindu University, subject to the sanc- 
tion of the Visitor, has formally taken over the 
charge of this School. The various Boards of 
Studies put in a great deal of labour in drawing 
up courses of study in the various subjects for 
the various University Examinations. The 


, Council and the Senate also disposed of urgent - 


work.* Itis gratifying to note that members 
travelled from such long distances as Ahmedabad, 
Calcutta and Agra to take part in the delibera- 
tions of the various bodies constituting the 
Un wersi Cy 


* 
* * 


The anniversary of the Central Hindu 
College was also celebrated during these days 
in the College Hall, and a crowded programme 
was gone through. At 8 a. m., on the 17th, 
Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji hac a lecture 
on The Benares Hindi University. Sir Sundar 
Lal took the chair and introduced the lecturer. 


The Chairman had, however, to attend another | 


meeting at that very hour, so the Hon’ble 
Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra took his place and 
added a few eloquent words at the end of the 
lecture. At 1 p. m., the C. H. C. Parliament 
held an extraordinary sitting in which old 
Parliamentarians like Mr. G. §. Arundale and 
Pandit Iqbal Narayan Gurtu took part. We 
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congratulate Mr. Yadunath Prasad, of the 3rd 
Year Glass, on his brilliant speech—the best one 
of the afternoon. ‘The day’s functions ended 


with the final heats in various games—hundred 


“yards race, quarter mile race, efc,—at which the 


School and College students competed. . 
The Anniversary meeting proper was held 


on the morning of the 18th February with Sir 


Sundar Lal in the chair. The report for the 
last two years—as presented by Mr. Guru 
Prasad Dhawan, our energetic Honorary Assistant 
Secretary—showed continued progress and im- 
provement in the departments of the C. H. C.— 
College, School and the Pathashala—ever since 
the Hindi University took charge of it on 27 
Nov. 1914, except for a slight fall in numbers in 
the School. 
prize-distribution, the Chairman—as Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University—in an eloquent speech, 
informed the audience that at no distant date all 
the grounds and buildings now occupied by the. 
present College, School and the Pathashala 
would be available for the School, while the 
College and the Pathashala would be housed in 
other buildings to be constructed at the Nagwa 
site already acquired. The School would then 
be divided into three branches: (1) the present 
School ; (2) the Oriental School in which all 


subjects would be taught through the medium | 


of Hindi; and (3) the Industrial School in 
which students would be trained so as to be 
able to make their living by trade and industry. 
The Vice-Chancellor’s statements were loudly 
applauded. The proceedings were brought to 


_@ close by an eloquent, moving and very ins- 


tructive address in Hindi, from the Hon’ble 
Pandit Madan Mohan ae 


ee 
(See p» 84 for the rest. Ed. ‘i 


After the usual recitations and 
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NAND KUMAR AND WARREN HASTINGS. 
(Continued pi p- 33) 


Nanp Kumar’s CHARGES OF BRIBERY AGAINST 
Warren HastinGs. | 


Nand Kumar wrote, in his letter of 11th 
March, to the Council, that at the time of 
Mohammad Raza Khan’s prosecution, the latter 
offered Hastings and himself large sums of money 
to quash the proceedings. These offers were 
reported to Hastings who refused them; but 
strangely enough the proceedings were stayed 
soon after. Again, Nand Kumar himself paid 
Rs. 104,105., as a present to Hastings for 
procuring the appointment of his son, Guru Das, 
in the service of the Nawab of Bengal. A third 
charge was that Munni Begam paid Hastings 
three /akhs and a half to make her guardian of 
the Nawab of Bengal. To support the last charge, 
Nand Kumar produced a letter alleged to have 
been written by Munni Begam, requesting 
Nand Kumar to arrange for the payment of 
The Councillors 
examined Nand Kumar on the 13th of March ; 


and the examination was carried on in a most 


sums of money.to Hastings. 


unsatisfactory way ; and there was not even a 


‘semblance of concealment of the Councillors? 


prejudiced conduct against Hastings. To wit, 
they, did not take evidence to prove the genu- 
ineness of the Begam’s letter; she was not 
even asked to acknowledge her authorship of the 
letter at the time; and when, after Nand 
Kumar’s execution, this was done, she said she 
chad never written that letter to Nand Kumar. 
Subsequently the enquiries in question were held 
to be unsatisfactory by the Company’s legal 
advisers in England ‘(who declared that the 
information of Nand Kumar, even upon the 


ings forthwith sent Kamal, 


‘make up their mind to do so. 


‘ex parte case before them, could ‘hot possibly be 

true.” 

"THE CONSPIRACY CasEs AGAINST Nanp Kumar. 
The conspiracy cases were brought by 

Hastings after the bribery charges against him. 


{On igth April, 1775, a salt farmer, ‘called 
Kamal-ud-Din, reported to Hastings that Nand 


Kumar and Fowke had compelled him by 


threats to signa declaration to the effect that 
4 previous petition submitted to Hastings by 


‘Kamal-ud-Din against Fowke and Nand Kumar 


had been written by Kamal at the instance of 
Hastings; as also that Kamal had bribed Hastings 


and Barwell on certain previous occasions. Hast- 
with a servant of 


his own and a letter, to Impey asking the latter 


to take down Kamal’s statement ; and directed 
Elliot and Sir John D’oyly, his own interpreters, 


to do the interpreting. Beveridge says that 


.-this procedure was improper as the judges had 


already declared that in matters judicial they 
could not be addressed by private letters. 

The Judges took Kamal-ud-Din’s statement; 
and called upon Hastings and Barwell to declare 


“if they would prosecute Nand Kumar and 


Fowke ; and give them time till 24th April to 
; On this date 
Hastings and Barwell bound themselves to 
prosecute Nand Kumar. The indictments, 


showever, in the conspiracy cases were not + 
drawn up till rgth June, . ¢., three days after Nand” 


Kumar had been sentenced to death, on a charge 
of forgery, on 16th June. It is unintelligible ae 
why the indictment could not be drawn up 


earlier and why the case of forgery was give i : 
* Nuncomar and Impey, by Btenhen, Vol. I, p. 65, 







38. 


precedence over the conspiracy tases which were . 


instituted earlier. Sir James Stephen is silent on 
this point. This lends some. support to the 
allegations of the majority of the Council, in 
their minute of 16th May, that “this attempt 
[the conspiracy charges] to discredit the evidence 
of the Rajah, not answering the purpose it was. 
intended for, he was, a few days after, again 
taken up on a charge of forgery and committed 
to the common gaol.” Sir James Stephen de- 
clares this imputation as wholly unsupported by 
evidence. But it isa fact that Hastings’ charg- 
es of conspiracy failed : and they could not but. 
be otherwise, because the petition which is said 
to have been extorted from Kamal does not 
contain any definite charge against Hastings. 
Neither does it say that Hastings compelled 
Kamal to write a’ petition injurious to Nand 
Kumar. It only represents Hastings as re- 
lying on what one Mr. Graham had told him 
about Nand Kumar and Fowkes having ‘extort- 
ed a statement from Kamal. 

Nand Kumar is said to have been ‘convicted | 
in Barwell’s case ; but the conviction was unjust, 
says Mr. Baveridge, because there was no evi- 
dence against him about the Fard [list of bribed 
persons] andif there was, then it should bg 
noted that the principal accused was fined only 
Rs. 50., and the inference can be drawn as to 
what would have been the punishment of Nand 

Kumar. So if Hastings was an accomplice of 
Mohan Prasad, then the remarks of the Coun- 
cillors hold true that the forgery case was brought’ 
because there was no chance of success in the 
conspiracy trial ; and because the former hedged 

“Nand Kumar more closely. 


ForGERY CASE AGAINST Nanp Kumar. 


The case for forgery began on the 8th June: 


a 
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the original bond had been obtained on. the 
27th April; and Nand Kumar was committed to 
jail on 6th May. 
Justice Impey and Justices Chambers, Hyde 


The case was heard by Chief 


and Le-Maistre, the last two judges being also 


the Justices of the Peace who had committed 


Nand Kumar on 6th May., _Nand Kumar, 
from his jail, petitioned the, Council to change 


the place of his confinement on religious grounds., 


The Majority sent for the Sheriff to examine 


the warrant, while 


according to Beveridge ; 
Stephen points. out that they examined the me- 
rits of the case also; and then.asked the court to 
consider Nand Kumar’s request.. The Supreme 
Court took umbrage at. this and resented the 
Majority’s interference. From this time the 
judges were at loggerheads with. the Council ; 
and the controversy between the judiciary and 


the executive continued long afterwards. 
FaRRER’s PLEA ‘TO JURISDICTION. 
“When the trial began, Mr. Farrer, the 
advocate for Nand Kumar, first put in a plea 
to jurisdiction ; but-it was overruled. ‘An ex- 
tract is given ‘below. from ~Farrer’s ‘evidence 
which will’show the inexplicably severe atti- 
tude of the Court from the very. commence- 
ment of the cas® “The plea was ‘declared to 
be in no respect supportable ;- but I was offered 
leave to withdraw the same and take time to” 
amend it if I thought I could sedente curia; but 
was asked, in the same breath, if I had well ‘con- 
sidered the nature and consequences of a plea'to 
jurisdiction...:..........- Tanswered that I had 
given the ‘point all the consideration in my 
power,; that I conceived the question alluded 
to the prisoner’s right to plead over tothe in- 


‘dictment in Case’ the ‘plea to the jurisdiction be - 


against him. ‘To that assent‘was nodded...... 


4. 


4a 








NAND 


and I said I did conceive, in clear ‘strictness of 
law, in the case of a capital felony, the defen- 
dant had aright to plead over. That appeared 
to me to be dissented to by a shake of the head 
from the Bench—from Mr. 

Ithink in particular :+ but 


and a ‘No, no’ 

Justice Le-Maistre, 
whether from’ the’ rest’ cannot say. At~all 
events, however, I said that the court had a dis- 
cretionary power, I was well conceived, to allow. 


the defendant to plead"over, and: that I could 


not conceive a doubt of ‘their exercising that dis- 
That: 
also. appeared not to ‘be acquiesced in by the 
Court ””.* : 

‘On this Sir James Stephen ‘remarks as 


cretion by’their allowing: him to do so. 


follows : 
that the Court should ‘have° given Farrer’ to 
understand that if the plea to jurisdiction’ was 


“Tt seems to ‘me very improbable 


overruled, judgment of death» would be given’ 
on the indictment of the trial. Such a judgment 
would indeed have been monstrous and have 
justified almost anything. that could be said of 
the Court”.t But why does he refuse to 
believe that the Court did perpetrate this mons- 
trocity? Itis not likely that Farrer would 
have otherwise withdrawn a plea which, apart 
from its merits, was his strongest point. 
not urge this pleain his motion for .arrest of 


judgment, clearly because, as pointed out by 


He did. 


Beveridge, this plea had been ruled against him - 


and) evidence had been: gone into on the under- 


standing that it had» been .abandoned.« Now 
let’ us examine for ourselves the merits of 
-Farrer’s plea. : ioe 

' Tae Merits. or THE PLEA. 7°. 
"Section 14 and 16, of ‘the Regulating Act, 


: * Nuncomar and Lnpey ay, by Stephen. Vol. 1, p. 220. 
“Tid, p. 221, 3: 


~ 
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define the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court; 
and it is clear from them that the only ‘crimes, 
which 


misdemeanours or oppressions’ it was 


empowered to try were those committed by — 


any of His Majesty’s subjects ; and that a native 
inhabitant was amenable to its jurisdiction only 
in two cases expressly mentioned: the one, 
where he was directly or indirectly employed 
in’ the service of the Company or any of His 
Majesty’s subjects at the time when ‘the debt. 
or cause of an action or complaint,” on which 
he was sued, had arisen ; and the other, when 
the cause of the action exceeded Rs, 500., and 
when, in a written contract with any. of His 
Majesty’s subjects, a native 
agreed that in case of dispute the Supreme Court 
should decide. Clauses in section 13 and 34 
also refer to the point. The former makes the 
Supreme Court, “a Court of oyer and terminer 
and ‘jail delivery in and out of the said town 
of Calcutta and Factory of Fort William in 
Bengal aforesaid, and the limit thereof and the 
and the latter 
empowers offences to be tried by a jury of 
British subjects resident in the town of Calcutta. 
The clauses taken in connection with the above 
séctions furnish additional evidence that it had 


factories subordinate thereto,” 


no right to put native inhabitants upon ‘their 
trial. If the Act in using the words “town 


of Calcutta” meant to include not merely the 


“British subjects but Indians of every kind 


and degree resident therein, then it merely 
neutralised and contradicted its own enactments 
in regard, to jurisdiction ; and this committed 
grave injustice by denying the Indians the 
privilege. of being tried bya BL of thei 
countrymen. <e 


' 


inhabitant had 


‘ 
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records, etc. of the Mayor’s Court to the Sup- 
reme Court; and enacted that the part of the 
Charter of George II., relating to the establish- 
ment of Mayor’s Court, “or to the Civil, 
Criminal or Ecclesiastical jurisdiction thereof,” 
should “ cease, determine and be absolutely void 
to all intents and purposes.” But Impey solely 
relied on the Crown Charter by which the 
Supreme Court was actually established. It 
transferred all the cases of the Mayor’s Court 
to the Supreme Court ‘“‘as if they had been 
The answer 
to this, in the words of H. Beveridge, the Elder,* 
is; ‘¢ Whatever the Crown may have seemed 


commenced in the latter Court”. 


to do, it could not legally give one particle of 
jurisdiction more than the legislature had empo- 
wered it to grant; and that, therefore, till a 
- clause can be produced, from the Regulating 
Act, entitling the Supreme Court to take cogni- 
vance of causes to which natives only were 
parties, and to try natives criminally by a law 
declared to be intended for British subjects only, 


* Author of A Comprehensive History of India and the 
father of our Mr. Beveridge. é : 
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we must hold that Nand Kumar was: not tried 
legally.” 

Moreover, Mr. Beveridge, the Junior, is of 
opinion that even if we grant for the moment 
that the Supreme Court could try Nand Kumar 
as a resident of Calcutta, it may be put forward 
that in fact he was not a voluntary inhabitant 
The 


author of Sair-ul-Mat Kharim informs us that 


of Calcutta, but was there as a prisoner. 


when Clive returned in 1765, he ordered Nand 
Also, in the 
indictments of conspiracy and forgery cases, 
Nand Kumar is described as ‘late inhabitant of: 
Calcutta.’ the 
Supreme Court, cases between Indians only were 
not tried by the Court of Quarter Sessions, but 
were judged by the Court of the Zamindar. This 
point also strengthens the case against. the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court to try Nand 
Kumar. 


Kumar ‘not to go out of Calcutta.’ 


Before the establishment of 


(to be continued) 


HarisH CHanpra Misra, M. A’ 
(Old Boy, C. H. G.) 
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(Continued from p. 38) 


The story of Alnaschar, as reported to us, 
is not a correct version. The real facts of . the 
case have never come down to us. As I happen 


to have some tinge of the Alnaschar in my 


composition, my mind is, as they say, ¢” rapport 
with that of Alnaschar, the arch-type; and I 
have had important communications, of a per- 
sonal nature, made to me by the shade of this 
philosopher—for a philosopher he yerily was. 
By the wayy has it ever occurred to you that 
jt is within the limits of possibility for each of 


“come and parley with ys? 


us to improvise, for our own private benefit, 
little seances- for ‘these mighty minds of old’ to 
It is the simplest 
thing in the world; and they are the most 
obliging of spirits. Savage Landor thus gives 
his evidence: ‘We enter our,studies, and 
enjoy a society which we alone can bring to- 
gether; we raise no jealousy by conversing 
with one in preference to another; we give 
no offence to the most illustrious, by question- 
ing him as long as we will, and leaving him as 


wy 


= 








FAITH 


: 3 d 
Each interlocutor stands before us, 


abruptly. 
ee d we adjourn or decide 


speaks, or 
the business at our leisure.” 

But I have not yet imparted to you any of 
Alnaschar’s auto-biographical confidences: I 
shall dispose of the subject as briefly as possi- 


is silent, an 


ble. 
Alnaschar, then, as we have heard it related, 


had a small quantity of glass-ware in a tray by 
his side; and, like the aspiring genius that he 
was, fell a-thinking of all ‘the cloud-capped 
towers,’ ‘the gorgeous palaces,’ efc., that this 
nest egg, hatched by his own industry, promised 
to yield him in due time. What if these bra- 
verjes of architecture—his aristocratic wife and 
other splendours—were as yet in their pre-natal 
sleep in the womb of his stock-in-trade? So 
was the tree with its wealth of flower and fruit 
in the seed ! 

It was asunshiny day and everything seem- 
ed full of light and life and promise ; it coloured 
his thoughts ; anon, dark clouds came sailing 
over the sky ; and the sun, so bright a moment 
before, was now left ‘to steal unseen to west 
with this disgrace’. This happens often enough; 
but whoever extracts a moral therefrom? It 


came upon Aim as a revelation. With a sink- 


ing heart he mused: “ Mutability is the law of 


our being;” and ‘Suns of the world may 


- stain when heaven’s sun staineth.” 


Not that he had read Shakespeare—as yet 
Shakespeare was not—but the thought, I war 
rant you, was Alnaschar’s which, on my respon 
sibility, I: put into our poet’s words lest it 
should appear : 
re Hy commonplace to you, for we are 
w to discern gold but by the guinea stamp on 
it, Or apprai in Ie 1 

| ) OF appraise worth notin league with wealth 
or power. Let Burns sing of “honest poverty’; 
- < ? 


i isch 
athe servant in Moliere’s 


against the mis 


“minus Hope had 
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but this same ‘honest poverty’, I ween, is the 
fabled Gyge’s ring, the wearer of which becomes 
invisible to the worldly eyes of the common 
herd. We would forget our humanity for some 
stupid ‘advantage,’ some adventitious . collar- 
mark round the neck. We sooner bend our 
knee to the spangles of the herlequin than to 
the rags of an Autisthenes. When shall-we 
Téarn to care less for the husks and more for 
the substance ? 3 


But to return to our hero. Presently he heard 
his-wife, the vazir’s daughter, break forth into 
something like Mrs. Raddle’s oration: “Yes, 
of course, you did land everybody knows that 
they may safely insult me in my own house 
while my husband sits sleeping downstairs and 
taking no more. notice than if I were a dog in 
“the streets. He ought to be ashamed of himself 
““" base faint-hearted timorous wretch that is 
‘afraid to come upstairs! etc.—all because her 
abigail had the audacity to sneeze in her pres- 
ence. “A precious woman that, God help me!” 
he cried, and, as became his condition, charged 


“his foot-man to carry to her his grave displeas~ oa 


ure at that unseemly exhibition of passion. But 
w better; he bowed and, like 
play, said: “I have 9 
by obeying the master 3 


the footman kne 


lost several places, sir, by | g thelmaster 
tress, but never lost one by obey* 
ing the mistress against the master.” ‘That 
finished him, poor man 1] mean Alnaschar. 
He felt ‘crushed as if the fabled Pand 
| Ho) bodily descended tug 
head. “Avant !” he gas} ed, and 
d) away, fro pr 

sour 












wretched 
Gut further ado, kicke 
his little shop as a 
mischiel 
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Hope, they say, is better than fruition, It 
is the perversity of human nature to discard what 
it has, and covet what it has not ; and the covet- 
ed prize, again, when won, is soon cast away 
for a new bauble. ‘This running after baubles 
is life with us! Itis the business of wisdom 
to profit by vicarious experience, and to realise 
that ‘all is vanity and vexation of spirit.’ It takes 
a Jnana Yogi {to live down ambition; but 
Epicurus himself did not bargain for such a 
meaningless life as is in Vogue with us. 

“ Fourfold, in division, are the righteous ones 
who worship me, O Arjuna: the suffering, the 
seeker for knowledge, the self-interested and the 
wise, O Lord of the Bharatas.” 
Gija, VII-16.) 

Suffering ! 
turn to God, suffering is by us used as an argu- 


(Bhagavat- 
Instead of stimulating us to 


ment wherewith to demolish God! The seeker 
for knowledge and the wise are so far above 
our heads—and we are so accustomed to look 
down rather than up—that we have ‘lost all 
touch with them. Meantime we fondly con- 
ceive that factory-smoke and dry-saltery are 
evidences of our present-day knowledge and 
wisdom! The pity of it is that we are not even 
self-interested! As Tolstoy observes, putting 
the teachings of religion aside, if we but forbear 
tg follow the teaching of the world, how much 
better, purer and nobler we would not be! 
But . 
‘For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 
Bubbles we earn with our whole soul’s tasking. 
wil tiga r — Lowell. 
All our heart-ache comes of misplaced love— 
‘ove, that is, for unworthy objects. At the 
same time, love is our very life-breath. It is 


that which holds the Universe together. Its 





negation is dissolution. Aud these desultory 
sallies of the mind, which we have been consi- 
dering, are really unconscious prospecting for its 
true vocation which is love—unselfish, universal, 
ideal love—love purged of all grossness. It 
makes many mistakes, meets with many disap- 
pointments until it domes upon the hidden trea- 
sures. Meantime, these vague longings, these 
flittings from object to object, are adumbrations 
of that love: only we do not know how to 
interpret its language. It is the mind “struggl- 


ing to lose itself in some passing phantasy that 


comes in its way, in default of a definite ideal — 


sufficiently absorbing to hold it entranced. This 
ideal is supplied by religion. 


Love, according to Socrates, isa ‘spirit, 


which spans the gulf between heaven and earth, 
carrying to gcds the prayers of men and to men 
the commands of gods.” In this sense Christ 
Christ and Buddha are not so 
“God 
hath made the same Jesus whom ye have cruci-; 
fied both Lord and Christ.” (Acts II. 36.) 
It is the Christ-state we are all after, consciously 
It ‘is related of St. John 
that when, owing to the infirmities of age, he: 


is love indeed. 


much the names of men as of a state. 


or unconsciously. 


was too weak to preach, he used to say but 


this :» “ Little children, love one another.” 
When asked why he always said that, he 
“Tt is the Lord’s command; and if 
this alone is done, it is enough.” 


replied : 


Schiller says : 
‘We are dead groups of matter ster we hates. 
But when we love, we are as gods.... 
... Everywhere” we seek 
Union and bond—till in one sea sublime 
Of Love be merg’d all measure and all time.” 


Love, ther—even travestied love .such as . 


e 
= 
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one often meets with—has its uses on the prin- 
ciple that the worst is the corruption of the 
best. It impels you to sacrifice ; it kills selfish- 
ness—selfishness which is the root of all evil, 
the bane of humanity—a necessary concom- 
mitant, perhaps, of our vaunted civilisation : but 
not the less deplorable on that account. 

When some gallant compared Milton’s wife 
. toa rose, that blind poet is said to have exclaim- 
ed: ‘Alas, I am no judge of colour ; but it 
may be so, for I feel the thorns daily.” I. do 
not want to play the croaker: what am I? 
With my diseased liver and :jaundiced eye 1 am 
alive to my own incompetency to see things 
in their proper light; but even if mens sana in 
corpore sano had been my lot in life, and I had, 
besides ‘a pair o’ patent double million magni- 
fyin’ glass, microscopes of hextra power’ to assist 
my vision, I doubt if I should still be able to see 
beauties that others feign to see in our prepos- 
terous civilisation. We have banished from our 
midst Love and Beauty, and installed in their 
place cold Individualism and pitiful meretricious- 
ness. Golden calf is our fetish and catch-penny 
shifts our vocation in life. 


indeed | 


This is golden age 


“© cursed power of gold, 
For which all honour’s sold, 
And honesty’s no more ! 
For thee we often find 
The great in leagues combined 
To trick and rob the poor. 
By thee the fool and knaye 

d Transcend the wise and peavey 


y 1 ete. 


Yes, to trick and rob the wont is our 
civilization! Horace Walpole says that ‘the 
world is divided into two nations, men of 
sense that will be free, and fools that dike to be 


slaves.” Lowell thinks that men in general 
may be divided into the inquisitive and the 
communicative; while in Lamb’s opinion, “the 
men who borrow” and “the men who lend” 


would be a just classification of our species. 


~ But thanks to our civilization the whole question 


has now resolved itself into one of Divises and 
But Beauty—W hat may that be ? 
“She, the Urania, with her wreath of rays, 


Lazaruses. 


The glory of Orion round her brow ; 

On whom pure spirits only dare to gaze 

As Heaven’s bright Habitants before her bow ; 

And round her splendor the stars wink and fade 

So awful, reigning on her sunlit throne— 

When she diswreathes her of her fiery crown. 

Gliding to Earth (Earth’s gentle Venus) down 

Smiles on us but as Beauty : with the zone 

Of the sweet graces girded, the meek youth 

Of infancy she wears, that she may be 

By infants comprehended, and what we 

Here but as beauty gazed on and obey’d— 

Will one day meet us in her name of Truth.” 

ee i: 

As to love, by an inexorable law: 
“Whatever thou lovest, man, - 
Thou too become that must ; 
God, if thou loyest God, * ee 
Dust, if thou lovest dust.” 

“ God is the bride or bridegroom of the 
soul ”, says some mystic. Indeed, the followers 
of Lord Gautanga hold that God is the Bride- 
groom-elect of all individual souls, each of 
which is his affanced—consecrated to His 


Eh 


“But we love Mammon much rather : 8 
late and 


service. 
“The world is too much with Us ; 
soon 


Getting and spending we e lay wast our p 
: Bue ordet 






ae be continued) 
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BENARES. 


Benares ! The spires of thy gilded shrines 

Of yore witness’d our Aryan culture spread— 

True culture that! for which the West so 
pines— 

When thou wasits glorious fountain head. 


Thou, the seat of all Aryan Learning wast, 

The metropolis of this spiritual Land. 

To thee great sages, full of learning vast, 

Came, and before thy Lord did humbly 
stand. 


Great and destructive wars had cities raz’d ; 
Tyranny them from off the Earth effac’d ; 
For on material glory they were bas’d ; 
~ And their men for short-liv’d lustre rac’d. 


Thy peaceful woods, Oh Land of sagas wise ! 
No despot but did Lord Vishveshvara know. 
Thy men did passing, transient glories shun, 
And seeds of strife for once never dream’d to 

sow. 


But in thy silent groves great masters sang 

The Vedic hymns, within thy holy shrines, 

That rose and spread and throughout India 
rang, , ; 

And in the far-off Western caves did shine. 


Before the Mighty Lord no altar reek’d 

For, mind their altar was, and beast, their 

y thought, 

That they in sustain’d Yoga sacrific’d, 

And thus then tranc’d the bliss of God they 
“sought, 


On thy holy soil no helmets clash’d ; 

No rattling cars of war for ruin hied ; 

No blood-rapt steeds, with fury blinded, dash’d; 
No thirsty lances. bent ; no maidens sigh’d. 


Thy bowers calm, the songs of peace echo’d; 

Thy trees were thrill’d by winds that, soft did 
blow ; 

And saints before thy Lord had lowly bow’d ; 

With dancing waves, while Ganga flow’d 


below. 


Though Ganga still, of sacred waters, glides ; 


But by the soft winds stirr’d thus gently , 


speaks : 
“ Come, Benares, from ye no wisdom hids, 
And gives unto the seeker what he seeks.” 


Or else thus skipping past thy hallow’d rocks, 
That there yet stand—memorials sheer ! 

The Eternal doings of ancients talks, 

And whispers sweet to those who care to 


hear. 


Nay, nay, in silent complaint murmurs soft 

To those, her worth, who care and dare regret 

How selfish, demoniac priests pollute 

Her sacred shores, renown’d for Wisdom 
Great. ; 

Not these, not these, indeed! While passing by 

Thus mutters: ‘Oh ! Is this that sacred land, 

Once in spiritual wisdom deem’d so high, 

Which thus to-day degraded, mean, doth 
stand | 

“Whose sacred groves had felt the awe sublime 

Of Yogins that did Brahman-lore attain, 

But now, alas ! where is that glorious time 

Whose noble happy thoughts alone remain ?”” 


Such art Benares thou, thy fate bemoan : 


That greatness’s fled and now sham show 


remains, : 
Nor now is left that glory orice thy own, 
But lustful, selfish Pandas haunt thy lanes. 
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Thy temples now are noble thieves’ abodes 

Where lust, that dares not show its face 
elsewhere, 

Doth. safely hide, and pilgrims rob and hoard 

The naughty gold, and at girls fondly stare. 


And yet to thee these foolish pilgrims come 
Like sheep beguiled by traditions past, 

And know not what ill’s here in store for them, 
To this treacherous priesthood sticking fast. 


Ah! Thus to these thy outside forms hold 
Oh! Benares ! that name deservest not— 
‘Panda’s Pandimonium’ rightly call’d, 
Where condemn’d Gundas with the dandds 


stand. 


Oh Lord ! how thoughtless mortals are ! 
In vain, like fools their minds thus set . 
On things so frail, of dreamy stuff, © 

By nature false, from truth afar. 


Still say, who have the hearts so dull 
That, listening glories thine of old, 
Do send not forth suggestive sighs 
And from reverend thoughts withhold. 


For yet the mists of mystery haunt 

About Lord Vishvanatha’s shrine ; 

And whoso passeth by must chaunt : 
“Thy greatness Lord, these glories thine”. 


C. Ramakantra Rao. 
(th year, GC. H. C.) 


THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS. 
( Continued from p. 43.) 


In fact, the method of science should be 
used in studying all subjects. We have all been 
hearing, for some time past, of the great success 
which the late Mr. Gokhale achieved in life. It 
was not because he studied History and Political 


‘Economy as we did or do in our colleges, but 


because he studied .these subjects scientifically. 


‘The method.-of science was used by him 


throughout: The method by which he used 


*to convince his. audience—be it in the Munici- 


pality, in’ the Senate Hall or the Legislative 
Council—was the method of Science. This will 


be clear to you, if I were to read to you an 


extract from a speech -made last year by Sir 
Narayan Chandavarkar-at Coimbatore. Speak- 
ing of Mr. Gokhale he said : 

“©The late: Mr. Gokhale made it a point to 
study every subject from every point of view 
and master his facts. It is a shortcoming of 
the Indian character to let the facts take care_ of 


themselves and build theories without proper 
premises. The power of observation is not 
cultivated by us, as it ought to be ‘cultivated ; 
for, as has been said, we are strong in imagina- 
tion. aid we make our imagination run riot, 
Imagination is a very good faculty ; for imagina- 


tion means no more than putting yourself in the 


Situation of others.. Ihe word may ‘be para- 


phrased as “sympathy” and as ‘love? ~ But 
imagination must be developed in’ the’ proper 
mainer. First of all, we must study facts. The ~ 
stern reality of facts must present ‘itself to us, 
before we can brood over it and draw. conclu- 
sions from it. The late Mr. Gokhale was a 
master of figures ; his speeches on finance, de- 
livered:at meetings of the Imperial Legislative 
Council and the evidence he gave before the’ 
Welby Commission, do all show: what a ‘past 
master he was inithat difficult art of hai 
financial questions.” = 
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This, in fact, was the key to the success 
which Mr. Gokhale achieved as a public man. 

Reading of the lives of great men and dis-: 

coverers would surely evoke in the boy the spi- 
rit of the discoverer and the explorer. One 
way of teaching the method of Science—for 
that I consider to be more important than the 
teaching of science itself— is to make the boys 
come personally in contact with facts: and that 
by actual experiment. Merely attending a 
course of certain lectures or even seeing a set 
of experiments performed by the teacher will 
not do. Lectures have their value only when 
those that attend already know mueh of the 
subject. “I am satisfied,” says Prof. Armstrong, 
“that, if freely indulged in during early years, 
they [i.¢., lectures] are as a rule productive of... 
harm.” In the words of Rudyard Kipling : 
“The more we work and the less we talk the 
better results shall we show.7’ 

To teach the method of science, in the way 
suggested, would require a long time and well- 
trained teachers,;' but as it is, both are wanting. 
It is idle to expect to teach science—even the 
elements of it—be it Physics, Chemistry or Bio- 
logy, much more difficult it would be to teach 
the method of science, in the course of one or 
two years, with practical training perhaps once 

or, at the most, twice in a week. But this is 
exactly what we are doing. 

To teach the method of science, so that it 
becomes ingrained in the minds of the students, 
would require years, and so much time must be 
given to it. It isi worth it. Do we not give 
years to the study of languages and history ; 
then why grudge the time to science? ‘The 
limited amount of time given to the science 
studies, renders true research-methods impossi- 
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ble. Every teacher knows that rarely is a 
pupil capable of initiating a new experiment, or 
of re-arranging a statement of law or principle 
from results obtained by him from his own 
practical work, in such a short time. 

Practical studies should be introduced into 
the school at a very early stage—as soon as the 
child knows the three R’s. Unless and until 
practical studies are introduced into our ele- 
mentary schools, no teaching of the method of 
science is possible. You may teach a boy a 
smattering of science—a few facts pertaining to 
this or that branch of science—a few princi- 
ples of Chemistry, Physics or Biology : but all 
The 


method we adopt, in the teaching of science in 


these facts would be learnt mechanically. 


schools, is a literary method and not at all scien- 
tific. In short we teach science, no doubt: but 
teach it unscientifically. 

To be constructive, let me say that the 
first reform that should be thought of is the 
introduction of practical studies into our ele- 
mentary classes, keeping always in mind that it 


is not the teaching of this ‘or that branch of’ 


science that is of importance, but it is the teach- 


ing of the method of science. The object 


should always be to form, in the child, the 
habit to be scientific in all its ways of doing, 


thinking and reasoning. Every possible effort 
must be made to encourage an intelligent inter- 
est in natural objects and an intelligent appre- 
Children must 
be made to do work with their own hands and 
that honestly, intelligently, fully and faithfully ; 


ciation of natural phenomena. 


because experimental work tends to develop 
in them the habit of independence, and they be- 
come observant and thoughtful—dqualities which 
are of immense importance in their after life, 
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The method to be followed to achieve the 
end in view, would be the method of investiga- 
tion and research. We should seek to put the 
child as completely as possible in the attitude of 
The child must be made to ob- 
serve things and facts for himself by careful ex- 


a discoverer. 
periment. In short, we should set before him 
This is 
not the time nor the place to go into details as 
to haw this can be done. 


the path of one who does research. 


Chapters have been 
written by Professor Armstrong in his book on 
The Teaching of the Scientific Method which 
can be read with advantage by all those who 
are interested in the subject. 


It is.no use saying that the reasoning facul- 
ty is not developed to such an extent in children 
as to put them on the path of investigation; and 
that it would be too much to expect this from 
the children. The experience of men who are 
eminently qualified to speak on such a point is, 
however, quite otherwise. I will only quote a 
few of these authorities. Professor Armstrong 
says: “Those who know children will fearlessly 
assert that childhood is the time when the rea- 
soning faculties are most easily called into ac- 
tion and when the powers of imagination are 
most acutely and spontaneously exercised.” 
Then again: ‘Tt is, in no sense, mere opinion 
on my part, but a conviction, gradually forced 
upon me and established beyond any doubt 


by- actual trial and observation during many 


years past, that the beginner not only may, but . 


must, be put absolutely in the position of an ori- 
ginal discoverer.” Priestley, the pre-eminent 
“They f[i.e., 
children] should more especially be early initiated 
into the theory and practice of investigation by 


which many of the qld discoveries may, be made 


discoverer of England, says : 


the utmost facility in doing so: 
taken should logically follow from the experi- 


really their own, on which account they would 
be highly valued by them; in short, to engage 
them in pursuit truly, original.” 

Sir John Gorst, the first President of the 
educational section of the British Association, 
puts it more clearly. “The power of*research,” 
says he, “the art of acquiring information for 
oneself, on which the most advanced science - 
depends, may, by a proper system, be cultivated 
by the youngest scholar of the most elementary 
school.” 

Professor Fleming, in his introductory lec- 
ture delivered recently at the University Col- 
lege, London, says: “ The primary duty of the 
nation, with regard to its children, is, from the 
earliest days, to begin with them the study of 
Nature—not in the repulsive form of learning 
things out of books, but by taking the child 
direct to the lap of mother Nature and letting 
her teach the lesson about flowers, animals, 
All this, of course, 
means a heavy expenditure, but the nation [he 
says this of England] has to learn the hard 


stars and earth-structure. 


lesson that education of the right kind cannot. 
be given without wise and large outlay; and that 
there is nothing so expensive, in the long run, as 
cheap education.” . ; 

- The method of investigation and research 
should, therefore, be introduced ata very early i 
stage ; the object should ever be to train children 
to work out problems themselves and to acquire 
Each step 


ment done before. Each experiment should be 
undertaken:with a clearly defined and set pur— 
pose. Under no cclccumstan ces should the teac 


a 
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ordinary self-restraint in withholding informa- 
tion from the boys while they are working. 
They must be made to look and observe for 
themselves. In connection with this Professor 
Michael John remarks: ‘The pious Pestalozzi is 
filled with measureless remorse when he finds 
that he has given a little boy a conception in- 
stead of inducing him to find it himself. If 
this feeling is uppermost in the minds of our 
teachers the end would soon be achieved. In 
fact we have to effect a revolution in the me- 
thod of teaching: and to do this our teachers 
must be trained to teach properly.” 

The training of teachers is the most diffi- 
cult part of the problem. How can we expect 
an improvement in the method of teaching 
unless the teachers themselves are well taught 

I would be 
wandering away from my subject were I to 


and are trained in the method? 


plunge into that difficult part of the problem: I 
mean, the training of teachers. I can only say, 
in the words of Armstrong: ‘Teachers, such 
as we need, will not be forthcoming unless the 
Universities from whence the supply of teach- 
ers comes, take a far broader view of the 
situation than they have done heretofore. It 


will not do to supplement the ordinary degree ” 


course by a year’s course of pedagogics—although 
such study will have its value. Teachers, gene- 
rally, should have mastered the experimental 
method; and be able to assume the attitude of the 
investigator. His success depends on the extent 
to which he displays individuality ; and the one 
all-potent means of developing a constructive 
and imaginative habit of mind is to engage in 
enquiry and research. Really good teachers 
are engaged in nothing else, being constantly 
occupied in studying their pupils’ Ses ncresieS) 
and in devising suitable methods of instruction.” 


Such are the teachers we want, The task of 
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preparing such teachers is, indeed, a very difficult 
one to accomplish: but the trouble is worth it, 
when we recall to our minds the words of 
Thring, one of England’s greatest Headmasters, 
“The whole human being,” he says, “is the 
teacher’s care; and to cut the child in half is a 
deadly sin.” How many of our teachers realise 
their responsibility ? It is, therefore, upon the 
teachers that the main responsibility must ever 
lie of giving his pupil the most effective pre- 
paration for the work of his life. The teaching 
of children should ever be regarded as the most 


sacred of all duties and trusts. 

I think, during the course of this lecture, 
I have pointed out to you what an’ important 
subject Science is for the development of our 
ill we could 


faculties generally, and how 


afford to neglect it in our ‘schools. Professor 
Arthur Shuster, in his inaugural address, says: 
“J should say that the object of science is to 
predict the future ; and the wish to know what 
lies before us is one of the oldest and- most 
enduring desires of human nature; often it bas 
been degenerated and given rise to perverted 
and ignoble longings ; but its accomplishment, 
when it can be achieved by legitimate enquiry, 
is a source of the purest and ot Sas iyii8) en- 
joyments that science can give.” 

Science is organised knowledge,: and know- 
ledge, as. we know, is power. The future 
therefore lies with those that know. Ba: 

I will now close with the significant words 
of William Watson. In his Ode, on the corona- 
tion of King Edward VIL, he wrote of England: 

“For. now the day is unto.them that know, 

And not henceforth she stumbles on the prize 

And yonder march the nations full of eyes 
Already is doom a spinning . o4 
M. B. Rang, M. A. 
(Professor, C. H.C.) 
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IN THE SHADY BOYVERS OF YRNDAVANA 
(Continued from p. a) 


Now, I shall quote a few stanzas, full of 
deep pathos, from the songs of Mira Bai, in 
which she compares her state with that of an 
earthly lover ; and from which the reader can 
judge for himself her sincere devotion and 
passionate but pure love for Kyshna : 

(a) Pate dar tt weet Ht Alien al we wal - 


ax ficiga aH BAT Ret gaa aT areT TA 
AW TA fir ta faa ga ay ast aT arg | 
aler & wy Peay wag Preah fags a sa 
(0) fae Ra wee aaa S fale Paha at 
WR fea a atet aaa Fae a seat sat 
qhat ai a ay Ga TC Gt GEIS TUT | 
a at Rat a ae ale ef GUAT IL 
((c) ay afte at ne a art # fa we aH wet 
Ba wet al NX nq wal ga wet fea aan 
aa faa at fae aster Aaa Feu at 
war grat at de falar are Car fer at 
Before concluding this portion of my article 
I wish to point out that this doctrine of Prem 
Bhakti, besides giving rise to intense feelings of 
devotion i in the hearts of the fevorce: of Kyshna, 
who have left us priceless treasures of Hindi 
lyric poetry, exercised a very, healthy and power- 
ful influence as an agent of social reform 3 for 
it laid the axe to the very root of that pernicious 
system of caste, in its degraded forms, which has 
been the bane of Hindi social polity 3 and thus 
‘it has greatly helped the elevation of depressed 
humanity by opening the doors of salvation to 
each and every human being, w 
tinction of caste, colour, sex or creed, 


This 


without any: dis- _ 


is the most important aspect of the Bhakti 
movement which can not be left unnoticed. 
Those depressed and lower classes, who were 
not allowed to drink at the fountain of'the 
sacred and divine lore of the jealous and proud” 
Brahmanas devoted to self-improvement, .could,- 
by means of their selfless, humble and sincere 
Bhakti to Krshna, the Lord of::Love, andivby; 
means of their love towards humanity at large, . 
rise to the position attained after hard toil: by: 
the haughty custodians of ancient learning. 
Siirdas, in one of his songs, refers to this feeling. 
when he says : 

“ay BATe age Fra a aT 

“am Gel Yat ana TH ae ARR TTL 

At SPAT TRE AAI Tera HAA Ea AT Ul 

“QO Lord | do notlook toour. short-comings. 
One piece of iron is used in worship and another 
by a butcher. But Paras makes no, distinction 
between the two, for it turns ‘both to pure 
gold. i 

Kabir and Nanak, like Vyasa : and Shankar 
charya, will ever shine i in -the | galaxy. of . holy ; 
Hindu. sages, no matter if the former were = 
Shudras and the.latter Brahmanas. The anec- 
dotes of Dhruva and Prahlada still captivate. ¢ the 
hearts of. the masses, arrest their attention and 
excite their admiration ; ; the philosophical | dis- a 
cussions of the Court: of Jae seit only 2 F 
the learned few. 














The “first le sson t that wi 
is joyous and‘ ‘sacred ; site we sh 
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it as such. Who can deny the fact that the 
cheerfulness of children adds a relish to our 
existence? Life would lose half its savour, home 
its sweetness, motherhood its sanctity, and the 
world. would not be worth living in, if the 
innocent laughter of a child and the glowing 
brightness of his cherubic face did not spread 
joy and mirth all around, In all the civilized 
countries we find the celebration of children’s 
day» when amusements’ of yarious. sorts. are 
provided for them and the day is regarded as 
one of general rejoicing... There was a custom 
among the Kashmiri pandits also that on the 
occasion of Sezt:and Nauroz—the vernal season 
of the happy valley of Kashmir, when the whole 
country wears a gay aspect—they invited 
children to their homes and entertained them. 
That custom, I regret very much to say, is 
now dwindling away under the pressure of 
The 
effect of such customs was that, besides making 
our children happy and gay, there was sowed 
in their tender hearts the seeds ‘of love and 
reverence which yielded a*rich harvest in after- 
site. j 
“Now, ‘as to the sanctity of euiidhood? we find 
that ‘not only in Hinduism but in most of the 


self-centredness and narrow-mindedness. 


religions of the world, the child has been held’ 


up as the symbol of perfect sainthood. Words- 
wrth has truly remarked’: “Heaven lies about us 
in our infancy.” This recognition of divinity 
in children is of great consequence, not only 
for the purpose of paying homage to them as 
the devout Hindi does every year in the 
months of Chaifra and Ashvin, ‘but “chiefly 
because this brings higher ‘and greater respon- 
sibilities * on us. We never defile’ a thing 
which we regard” sacred ; < but we “see daily 


the health: of our children being ruined, their 
their lives wasted in 
We find the 


canker of bad society eating into the very vitals 


morals corrupted and 
public streets before our eyes. 


of their existence; and we do not stir a little 
to rescue them and make them move in healthy 
A living faith in Shri 
Krshna necessitates some action on our part to 


and pure atmosphere. 


make the lives of our children as: happy as 
possible and to make them worthy of the divi- 
nity that lies hidden in them. We often hear 
complaints about the waywardness ° and the 
obstinate attitude of the younger generation. 
Ido not mean'to say that the: attitude is, in 
any way, desirable or commendable : rather it is 
But I see in 
this simply the working of the Law of Retribu- 
tion. 


a thing to be greatly regretted. 


We are only reaping what we have so 


unwisely sown. Our carelessness for the good 


_of the younger generation: is repaid by their 


wilful attitude towards us. While love and 
sympathy rule the hearts of the people, wealth 
and position alone, with their inevitable com- 
panion—proud isolation—-command but little 
genuine respect. ; 

The second lesson is that without earthly 
love one cannot attain divine love. <Those 
who want to love God without at first loving 
His creatures, as most of the Hindus at present 
profess to do, are simply putting the cart before 
the horse. Krshna is man first and God. after- 
wards ; and it is absolute humanity ‘that’ is 
perfect “divinity, Earthly love:is oné ‘of the 
most important stages through which a man 
must pass in order to attain Divine love. “There 
is no subtler master,” to use the words of'a 
poet, “than the maiden passion for a maid’ not 
only to keep down the base in man’ but ‘to 
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teach high thoughts.” Selfishness is one of the 
main obstacles in the upward march of man; 
and the advent of human love in a man’s life 
breaks the circle of selrhood in which he is 
enclosed. All progress, whether mundane or 
spiritual, is compatible with the growth and 
development of this feeling of love and conse- 
quent disregard for self-in-man. I cannot but 
quote here the advice which Protesilaus gave 
to Laodamia ; and which corresponds closely 
to that given by Krshna to Radha and the opis 
on more occassions than one. He says : 
“Learn by a mortal yearning to ascend 
Seeking a higher object. Love was given, 
Encouraged, sanctioned chiefly for that end ; 
For this the passion to excess was driven 
That’ self might be annulled: her bondage 
prove 
The fetters of a dream, opposed to love.” 
When, after many failures, Radha recognizes 
the futility of attempting to limit the infinite 
love of Krshna, and the folly of a. selfish and 
exclusive affection, and realises that it is only 
‘on stepping stones of their dead selves” that 
men’can rise to higher and purer love, where 


they live not for themselves but for others, and 


that a man by giving up his life gains life 
eternal, that Krshna, the Lord. of Love, is 
enslaved. 

I wish we could realise the profound truth 
that underlies the teachings of Krshna; and 
instead of wasting” our time and energy. in idle 
pursuits, we could devote ourselves to the: good 
of mankind and doing acts of love and kindness . 
towards our fellow-beings;,.and in place ..of 
sowing seeds of discord: and hatred, we could. 
strew flowers. of peace, love and happiness all 
around... Then we shall surely become the 
true votaries of Kyshna; then will the,sacred 
flame of love be kindled on the altars: of our 
hearts; and instead of paying . ceremonious 
homage to the brass idols we will render loving. 
service to living humanity. Then will our 
women inevitably become the centres of order, 
the balms of distress and the mirrors of: beauty. 
Then will our homes, like the Shady Bowers. 
of Vrndavana, be places of peace and bliss, 
hallowed places of rest, wherein the exquisite 
melody of Kyshna’s flute, . in the shape of the 
sentiment of love, will pervade the heart: of 
each and every inmate. aaiae 

Panpit Bray KrisHnA Top, B./A., LL.BS 


IN THE BITTERNESS OF A REMORSE. 


India ! if as a mortal I again _ 

._ Appear on earth, when I have ceas’d to > be, 
May on thy very shore the Gods decree 

My birth, for this poor life has been in vain ! 

” Alas, when I consider how the chain 

_ Ofslothful case ensnar’d me temptingly, 
How life’s prime glided thro’ frivolity, 

‘Around my heart wakes a remorseful pain ! 


Can one life not another’s errors mend? ~~ 
If so, let Time be speedier in her fight ~~) 

Till my drone-hiving and self-censure end, 
And I once more be usher’d into. light. 

Ah, ‘then, beloved country, I shall bend, 
In thy dear service, all my youthful might ! iu 
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a faba sa x eegat 
a waa saaat HET | 
amy TY Carat 
farmrara acta ate: 

The history of every nation has proved, 
beyond doubt, the truth of the principle’ so 
beautifully. expressed*by the far-sighted author 
of the above shloka. 
is bound by the law of inevitable change; and a 
nation is no exception to it. When ‘it’has 
attained to the zenith of its glory it must fall. 
The chief factor, in the decline, is the total 
loss of common-sense among its members ; and 


Everything in this world 


a sort of indifference towards everything useful 
characterises all at that time. 

To tepeat a common example, in the body 
of an animal, when every organ begins to be 
vainly proud of its own importance as separate 
from the rest, all perish owing to sheer want 
of co-operation and the indispensable help of 
one another. Similar is the case with a nation 


which is also a body with the different orders 


of society as its organs. In order that society, 
or the nation, may continue to live, it is essen- 
tial that every organ should be allowed its full 
scope of action. The neglect of the hand or 
a check upon the foot would cause suffering to 
the whole body ; and the condition of the Hindi 
nation is not much different from this. Shri 
Kyshna says in the Gita ; 
Faq ane AHH vaTtreate ATTA | 
wyqeaanarea TALATH qorraed | 
And no doubt great ‘reformers have been, 


since the beginning of India’s decline, appearing 
on her stage; and have been martyrs on the altar 


of their duty or Dharma in trying to elevate 
this hoary nation to the pinnacle of glory which 
was once her privilege. Yet, despite the enor- 
mous amount of blood with which so many have 
watered the roots of this once noble tree, it is 
falling off day .by day. ‘Why so ?” is a problem 
agitating the minds of many a subtle thinker and, 
perhaps, also of the. innumerable thundering 
‘Leaders’ who strain their vocal cords to the 
utmost in trying to play their part in a most 
elegant fashion and up-to-date style, in big 
fortified halls, 


voice actually reaches the masses whom they, 


never caring whether their 


presumably, desire to reach. And, in fact, 
when they have devoted all their energies in 
hankering after vain glory and unquestioning 
reverence, they must, according to the science of 
psychology, become quite devoid of all energy ; 
and be thus unable to notice the real parasites 
that : are eating at the roots of the nation. The 
destructive agency is at the root; and those who 
look at the top can never find it out and get rid 
of it. It is only the meek who—never trying 
to push forward into the foreground, nor allow- 
ing their hearts to be drawn away by any-selfish 
temptations, and with their heads ever low and 
bent upon their silent and holy mission—are 


. truly of sterling value and profit to the nation. 


These few sincere workers are always bearing 
patiently the thousand attacks of their brethren 
at the tops who are constantly afraid of being 
displaced by them. The loss of such men ‘does 


not moye all except a few who have the heart, 


to feel and the eye to observe. There may be 
condolence meetings held in every house—in the 


up-to-date formal style, of course—yet it is almost 


px 
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certain that the true feeling touches the hearts 
of a hopelessly small proportion of those present. 
It has been so clearly observed more than once. 
The place is vacated ; and unfortunately few 
come to fill it witha genuine heart. The 
reason of this seems to us that the Hindi 
Society. has, under some blind passion, resolved 
itself unconsciously into two creeds (if we may 
say so), viz. (1) conservatism, and (2) liberalism, 
either of which, if rightly understood, would 
prove as useful as the other. I mean, if we had 
sense enough to develop ourselves liberally on 
the ancient foundations, which are ever unshaka- 
ble, we would progress very rapidly indeed. A 
word. about the ‘liberals’ first will be pardoned, 
we hope. 

The ‘liberals’, as they call themselves, have 
honourably cut themselves clean off. the root and 
are hovering heartily, yet aimlessly; in the uncer- 
tain atmosphere of: liberalism. They suppose 
themselves to be above all.in: wisdom. They 
-have studied no:social, political or: religious prin- 
ciples which have been directing the nation since 
its origin: and hence they never come to any 
settled state of mind. They have never tried 
to enquire‘into the nature of any custom which 
appears, to their unthinking mind, as ‘irrational’ 
or ‘baseless’.’ Thus, with an almost audacious 
abruptness they will denounce all that is old, 
rather than try to get at the principle at the root 
of any custom/or belief and to reform its deform- 
ed shape. Once they have denounced the old 
ways, they can, by no means, be brought to give 
an ear to an honestly attemapit justification 
of them. 

Such, for instance, are the fashionable staunch 
sceptics of the day, who have, perhaps, never 


known the meaning of metaphysics or theology ; _ 


and, nevertheless, have decided, once for all, to 
be non-believers in the existence of any such 
thing as a Creator of this Universe. The asser- 
tions—though, sometimes, unverified—of science 
are credible to them, but they do not condescend 
to believe the heart of metaphysics where all 
sciences join ultimately; and whose theories they 
are obliged to acknowledge as superior to 
their own: the cause of this disbelief being that 
it upholds the old. A discourse on religion or on 
Dharma is, to them, a nonsense of many centuri- 
es back, The reason is that fashion is the 
master of the day ; and it is a fashionable enjoy- 
ment to be known as a politician, People try to 
be noised abroad as politicians, and the great 
pity is that this idea is gaining ground in the 
hearts of many among the rising generation in 
the present-day ‘educational institutions. The 
fashionable way of doing everything is poisonous 
enough to nullify all the effects of religious 
instruction imparted to young men. They. 
breathe the atmosphere of ‘great-men’ which 
teaches them to try to occupy the most cons- 
picuous position in every society. _ Their true 
feelings may be judged from the fact that although 
there may be as many societies and clubs as there 
are members in any institution, yet none of them 
ever try to remedy the very ordinary sacial sevils 
eating at the vitals of national life. They are 
all ‘holiness’ and ‘love’ on the platform, but never 
beyond. Truly, they are very faithful imitators 
of many of our leaders whom we have referred, 


to already. 


Now, as to the conservatives, they eau 
have profitted much if they had conserved ‘the’ 


principles and had given up the numerous 


‘miserable c cit which are playing havoc 
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stuck to whatever is old: this means to them that 
the old ways have never witnessed change since 
the beginning of the universe. Consequently 
they cry down the new as if it were the greatest 
sin to try to change a thing which, to them, 
They 
can never allow the facts of Science and logical 
reasoning to test the soundness of their beliefs. 


seems to be incapable of improvement. 


It is true that all great teachers give the 
Mahatma 
Buddha, Chaitanya Gur, Ramanujacharya and 
other more recent teachers have all tried to 


gospel of ‘love’, at the very: start. 


inculcate the spirit of universal love, by both 
word and deed. Never did these Mahatmas 
hate any one, be he a Shira or a Brahmana, 
for it was the spirit that appealed:to them and 
not the form. 

the condition 
The 
followers of Buddha justify flesh-eating, and 
instead of extending love to the whole animal 


Let us briefly view what 
of their so-called honest devotees is ! 


world, they will straiten their love to a picture 
of Buddha; and exhaust the whole of their 
The devotees of Shri Krshna 
deyote their whole love on a picture of Radha, 
so that none is left for those who really need it. 
They put, on their foreheads, attractive sign- 
boards™ bearing various sorts of inscriptions or 
symbols, Many of these observe the habit of 
going to the Ganga every morning, bearing 


love thereon. 


* The differentiating signs of various sects, e, 9, Lilaka, 
Lrishula, ete. 


_ Chance is God’s reserve. 


Tumbis like Fatirs or Pandas, in order to pass for 
devout and holy men; but who, in reality, are 
neither devout nor holy judging from their daily 
actions. They feel convinced that the intelligible 
or unintelligible perusal of religious. books like 
Kashi or Kartik Mahatmya is a panacea for all 
their evils. Nevertheless, they pose as “great 
men’, but when an opportunity arrives, their 
‘greatness’ is proved to’be’ based on very slender 
foundations. ‘Touch-me-not’-ism pervades their 
whole system, and has “poisoned their hearts 
which are now dead to all feelings of tenderness 
and justice. The worst and most undesirable 
among us are those who are being provided for 
by the nation, and waste the hard-earned money 
of her sweating children, recklessly and thank- 
lessly, in the most abnoxious' ways. Moreover, 
they do not promise to be, ever, of any real use to 
their land. And we further see the sad, specta- 
cle of those who so blindly throw away their 


money upon them, a greater portion of which 


could have been utilised to good purpose, ¢. g., in. 


helping many deserving students who have often 
to go without food or live on one meal a day, 
and frequently have to stop their educational 
career from:sheer want of support. © The country 
wants mex—not tailor-made men but men of 
character. Our hopes lie with the latter, We 
wait to see if our generous brethren will first 
make sure as to whether they are rearing a 
deserving or an underserving plant. 


“ Hoperut Hgart.”” 


- The Almighty never communicates that reserve except in momentous circums- 


tances, particularly since He has observed that men are Sagacious enough to study and foresee the chances which 


may befall them in accordance with natural causes and regularly organised principles of existence. 


God likes to counteract the combinations 
whose intervention they cannot foresee, 





Moreover, 


of the proud......by means with which they are unacquainted, and 


Re. 


—Alecandie Dumas. ~ 
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SYAMI YIVEKANANDA’* 


Mr. President and Gentlemen : 

I deem it a great privilege to be associated 
with the functions of this evening. We are 
assembled here to-day to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of one of the greatest makers of modern 
India. To me, gentlemen, the celebrations con- 
nected with the birth of Swami Vivekananda 
appeal with greater force than those connected 
with his death. For the Swamiji is not dead; he 
still lives ; he is one of those heroes who never 
die with the physical extinction of their body, but 
who exercise an immortal influence on the lives 
of men after them. Yes, the SwAmiji is not dead; 
he lives. He lives in the hearts not only of the 
inner circle of his worshippers. but also of the 
larger circle of his admirers who are inspired by 
the spirit of his teachings and achievements. He 
lives in these material monuments of selfless work, 
these Sevashramas, these veritable temples of 
service .to suffering. humanity. He is still the 
life and. soul of these institutions, inspiring the 
activities of the disinterested band of their 
workers and promoters who all live, move and 
have their beingin him as their Guru. perma- 
nently enshrined in their hearts. 

Gentlemen, what is the real secret of this 
great influence which the life and personality of, 
the Swamiji exercise on us and will continue to 
exercise on generations yet unborn? For an. 
explanation of this secret we have to seek the 
aid of history. History tells us that all the 
great men of the world, those heroes—as Carlyle 
calls them—who have helped to mould mankind, 
have invariably appeared at the critical periods 
of their respective nation’s history. They are 
born -to Serve some of the-deeper needs of their 
country which cannot be supplied by -the:lesser 


This is true of the times which called 
forth the advent of Muhammad. This is also 
true of the conditions which made the appear- 
ance of Jesus necessary on this globe of ours. 
But to take an example from our own history, 
Let us consider the times and conditions which 


“created the necessity for the appearance of Shri 
Ramachandra on Indian soil. 


men, 


Those were times 
of transition, of much unrest and unsettlement, 
when the process of the Aryan colonisation of 
India had not completely accomplished itself.: 
It had then extended up to the Vindhyas beyond 
which lay the non-Aryan world which was 
contesting every step of the march .of Aryan 
colonisation over India. It was indeed a most 
critical period in the history of Indo-Aryan 
expansion which was dangerously threatened by. 
non-Aryan India under the leadership of Ravana. 
It was then that the great Vedic. Rshi, Vishyami- 
tra, rose to save the spread of Aryan culture 
from its impending difficulties: Vishvamitra, 
the seer, surveyed the political situation of 
India and discovered its remedies, He perceived 
the need of a true-born Kshatriya who might be 
the fitting instrument of his divine design to 
fight the forces of barbarism that threatened to 
arrest the proper development of Aryan civilisa- 
tion in trans-Vindhyan India. In vain he went 
about his country in search of such a Kshatriya 
till he came to the city of Ayodhya and came 
upon the divine boy, Ramachandra, in whom 
the ‘vision of the seer discovered the God-given 


* On the occasion of the celebration of the birthday 
of Swami Vivekananda at the Ramakrshna Mission 
Home, Benares, Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji, M. A, Ph, D. 
P. R. By Professor of Ancient Indian ey at the i 
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man of the age, the Heaven-sent messenger 
who would carry forward to a triumphant con- 
clusion the cause of the Aryan, the cause of 
the dharma of which Vishvamitra was one of 
the most important missionaries. Yes, it is to 
Vishvamitra that India owes her Ramachandra. 
He it was who claimed of the unwilling king, 
Dasharatha, his eldest son and heir-apparent, 
Ramachandra. He claimed him asa matter of 
right, for he claimed him for the nation, for 
service to the motherland at a critical moment 
in her history ; and his claim was irresistible. 
Similarly, coming down the stream of time, 
we light upon the immortal name of Gautama 
Buddha whose advent is to be explained by the 
difficulties of the position in which religion in 
India then found itself. The abuses and acci- 
dents of religion threatened to take the place of 
its essentials and crush out its very life. There 
was too much insistence gn mere ceremonial, 
too’ much attention to sacrifice and barren 
speculation and too little appreciation of the es- 
sence of religion, its proper matter and meaning. 
Tt was at such a critical period in the religious 
history of India that Gautama Buddha appeared 
to rid Hinduism of its abuses, to throw the 
forms of religion once more into the backgrouitd 
and place in the forefront the practice of mo- 
rality, the cultivation of the cardinal virtues 
which raise man above - beast. Gautama 
Buddha’s insistence on moral life thus saved the 
situation to which Hinduism would have suc- 
cumbed ; ‘and he has been rightly enshrined in 
the heart of Hinduism as one of our ten 
Avataras. : 
_.And in modern times there has been a 
isimilarly critical period in our religious life/ 
The establishment of the British rule in India 
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was necessarily followed by a flood of western 
ideas upon the country which threatened to cut 
off educated Hindus from their ancient moor- 
ings ; to loosen their hold upon their national 
ideals in religion and culture.’ It was at such 
a time of threatening denationalisation that: a 
sage and seer arose in the person of Shri Rama- 
kyshna whose precepts—and own example, better 
than precepts—call us back to our‘own national 
ideals and awake us afresh to the life of the 
spirit, the life in which India‘can’ find: her true 
And like Vishvamitra of 


olden times, Ramakrshna also:found in youthful. 


strength and success. 


Vivekananda the: Godsent instrument ‘for - the 
Viveka- 
nanda, moulded and-matured by his guru, was 


realisation .of his cherished mission. - 


meant by him to deliver the message of Hindu- 
ism to the modern world; and he went about his 
task fully qualified. He’ fully understood the 
trend of modern thought, the ‘conditions and 
requirements of the modern age. It» was his 
firm hold upon the essentials ‘and elements of: 
Hindu thought, his complete ‘self-surrender to 
the ideals of Hindu'life and cultute’as embodied 
in’ the person ‘of: his guru, that helped him to 
assimilate the modern spirit ‘and ‘reach a sy nthe- 
sis of eastern’ and western:thought which’ is for 
the good of both; a synthesis or a ‘system of 
philosophy coc promises “to bring © back 


which Western instruction was’ fast alienating 
her. ©” ‘ 
And, gentlemen, if you will ‘bear with me 
for a little while, I will just indicate to you, 
in a few words, the contents of this synthesis by 
which Swami Vivekananda sought to reconcile 
the claims of the’ modern age with ‘the ‘ideals 
of the old, and. prevent ‘the threatening divorce 


» 


ae 
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between them. It was not a new synthesis, 
not a newly discovered philosophical or religious 
system but it was the old wine poured into new 
bottles. The teachings of Vivekananda and, 
indeed, those of his guru may be analysed into 
They emphasise the need 


the life of self-intro- 


two broad factors. 
of a double life for man : 
spection, of secret  self-culture, of mental 
concentration ; and the life of self-less work, of 
public disinterested service, of self-realisation in 
strenuous ‘others-regarding ’ activities. The 
life of contemplation is as necesstry to spirit- 
ual growth as the life of action, of unselfish 


services for others, in which alone. are the 


OUR LETTER BOX. ‘eal rent ix 


. We regret that, owing to various other 
pressing business, we have forgotten, so far, to 
acknowledge the letter of Mr. Chandra Bhu- 


_shan Ganguli, an: Old Boy of the College. He 
bitterly complains: against the’ remarks made by. 


Mr. Phanindranath Banerji in his article on First 


Impressions of Benares in our issues for October - 


and November, 1916, and takes the writer 


severely to task. We do not thinkit necessary ’ 


to print the letter in full at this late stage. Ed. 

2. ‘We have received again, for publication, 
from the Government of the United Provinces, 
a copy of the letter already printed in our issue 
for November, 1916. The letter deals with 
the -necessity for persons, intending to go to 
foreign countries, to furnish themselves with 
certificates of identity, ete. We call our readers’ 


attention to the November, 1916, number of. 


this journal, pp. 319320. _ : Ed. 


3. We have received the following ques- 
- tions. from the gentlemen whose names. are given 


below. It has been our usual custom to attempt 


4 


a life of service such as is represented in institu- 


results of contemplation to be fully felt, tested 
and realised. And just as the bird’ in its up- i 
ward flight is upborne on its two wings both of 
which are necessary for its aerial activities, so 
also does man. require for his upward spiritual 
progress the two wings of contemplation and 
action, the inner life of abstraction, and the 
outer life of service to suffering humanity in 
which religion itself is best’ realised and tested, 
tions like this Ramakrshna- Vivekarianda’Home. 
which is a fitcing material expeenign of: the. 
spirit of their. inspiring teachings. .° ~ 

DHA Kumup Mooxsrji, Pu, D, 


of 


the answers to such questions ourselves! We feel, 


however, that it would be better if our ‘readers. , 


answered them and sent their answers ta-us for: 
publication. | : Bde! 
A. Mr. & Srinivasa a Chariar ai Sale 
asks ; 3 
(i) The. cna of man ‘to ageted 
animals, is an established fact ; the Brahmanas, of 
course, occupying:a higher level among the four 
castes.” n eh s0, why. is the ‘Panchagavya ’ 
_ for. purifying oe bod ke font 













resorted 

tee desk 
(i) When there are aie petits of. sanc- 

tity, why: is preference given’ to ene above 


mixture ? 
- (iit) Why i is ‘the. cow selected: in preference 


DT 


to other animals ? a 
_B, Mr. Rajaram Gin asks 37 os 
0. Is it correct to ey the: wells, tees 

etc,; if 805 why 2 ee 
() Is the Sugamuars Saami 
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India? Ifso, why? If not, why not ? 
Do persons fall 


(iii) Are ghosts facts ? 
victims to them ? 


Is there anything 


Preta-badha ? 


like 


(iv) As beggars are rarely what 
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they 


pretend to be, should we give them alms or not ? 


HOW THE MOVEMENT GOES 


Aut InprA RELIGIous EXAMINATION, 1917. 


The figures after the names indicate the class in which the candidate has been placed. 


Crass X. 
CG. H. C. School, Benares. 


K,S.Ram Rao. J 
Nepal Chandra Chakravarti. Il 
Braj Lochan Das: a 
Narayan Sadashiva Karan- 

. diker. - y . 

Hatishanker Prasad ube. Eas 
Onkar Behari Seth aoe 
Moti Ram Joshi Bee 
Bhuvaneshwari pecan cass 
Ram Raja Pathak - Il 
Sunit, Kumar Tagore eects 
Shambhu Narayan Sharma. ,, 
Purushottam Prasad Pande... _,, 
Lalmohan Bhattacharya ... ,, 
Shrinarayan Tewari recs 
Dwarka Das : ac 


Umakant Rao (c) 
Vishwa Nath Shastri 


Ranchhor Lal Misra Sema 
Vijoy Bahadur Singh Coenen 
Ram Lautan Ram tH -5) 
Shridhar Rao Nene 


000 
Keshava Chandra ae se 
Rama Charan « See 

Gauri Nandan Sharma .... 
Narbada Prasad Dube aes 
Chandra Shekhar Dube’... ,, 


Sher Singh Bisht -. .... 4, 
Beni Prasad Mathur Pome 
Raja Ram 20 
Akshay Kumar Ray soo 9) 
Virendra Vidyarthi aes 
Amar Nath Maitra Sen 
Amarendra Nath Nandi ... ,, 
Balaram Mukerji SE) 
Goray Lal Ojha seis seins, 
Hari Das Modi © Bony 


Bishwanath Prasad II... -... »,, ” 


Hardawar Misra tees so eee -5yy 





_N. K. Srinivasam ~ 


Kalyanasundaram ITigh School, 


Tanjore. 
V. S. Natarajam ope) 
V. Munakshi . UI 
R. Srinivasam ees; 
K. V. Tyagarajam Ecol) 
T. Ranga Natha Rao roo 
T. S. Subrahmaniam renee 
R. Rajagopala Aiyar Rene Rty;3 
S. Narayan Swami Ecos; 
R. Ramanatham 590 9 
..§. Jagannatham. ©. 4, 


K. Ramanatham teas 'ys 

‘T. K. Rajagopalam Cees 

T..V. Ram Rao as 

V. S. Sundara. Swami ~..._,, 

T. Jagannatham 

P. Narayanam 

K. Ki Subrahmaniam : - 

S. Rangaswami 

Ss, Rentharn 5 

R. Bhawanishankera Kolla- 
__ dier. ‘ 

T. K Rangaswami 

N. Sundaratam 

‘Ramchandra Davai 

S. Ram Rao . a. 

M. L. Sheshagiri Rao . 

V. S., Krishna Murti 

C. V. Vasudeva Ram 

T. R. Srinivasam 

_S. Bhavaraswami aes 

T. G._ Jayanath Rao Sci 5) 


S» WM. D, H. High School, Vellore, 


.. III 
-V. Seshachari 000 
.P. S. Punjat Charan ime 
T. M: Venkataraman pce 
Cc. M. a ee Rao. 


A. Nilkantham 


A. Sunderasam . | Bee 
K, M, Panchratham a 


pi eee be caere 


. Ram Chandra Prasad . 


Ed. 


T. S. Kuppuswami 
. Singaram : 
S. Ramchandram Cs 
R Rajavelu 

. Margabandhu ee 
S. Ram Krishnam Poesy 
S. Kaunappam Renan; 
. Srinivasam 

V. Subbaraya Chetty 

R. Arunachala Iyer 
Gopal Krishnam 

‘J. Kuppanna Rao 

N. Paratnasarathy 

K. Suadarachari 

Gulab Singh 

Viraraghava Iyer 

, Krishnaswami 

- Kuppuswami } 
. V. Narsingha Rao ave 
. Narayanaswami 

P. S. Guru Murti Pe 
G. Narayana. Rao cen) 


Anglo-Sanskrit School, Bankipore. 


Birendra Narayan Sinha... III 


Nirmalananda Palit 
Prabhash Chandra Ray 
_Rameshwar Prasad Sinha ... 


Rasbihati Das Gupta 
Ajodhya Prasad 
Hindu School, Midnapié. 
Krishnadhar Ghosh ...... II 
Advaita Chandra Bag _—...._ III 
Radha Kanta Das hein 
Patitpaban Bag 
Gopendra Nath Mukerji 
D.S. Pathshala, Aligarh, 
Bhola Singh Rajpal 
Gopal’Singh 
Chheda Singh a 
Ramswarup Jain 2 eee ty 


” 
”» 
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Crass IX. ; ‘* Kunwar Prasad Adib © “..°III. ‘ K. Ananta Ramam .. I 
oe _ Jayanti Kunwar - - ise 4, T. Swaminatham tently 
C,H. G, School, Benaress Tara Charan Gui _ «.-,,  K.Subrahmaniam _ aren 
Krishna Prasanna Mulhopa- Ram Krishna Rao + 9,  P. Radha Krishnam es 
dhyaya .. II  Bishwanath Prasad. «5,  T. Si Datdayadhapani ....°,, 
S. V. Ramanayya- ..» y,  Gopendra Nath Banerji... _,,. T. Ki-Rajagopalam -....: 15, 
Hazari Lal Jain ">... II Shailendra Nath Mukerji ....,, M.Natesam: . San 
Ram Lakhan Singh ..- », N.L. Narasinha Murti... ,, D. Venkoba Rao Recents) 
Har Kishen Lal ss» 5, Surendra Nath Ganguli + 5) J. Sundara Ramanujam ~~... ,, 
Amar Singh Rawat 4). Keshava Ram Tandon ...°°,,° Si Nagarajam 7). yy 
Shiva Das Gupta », Bireshwar Kanjilal.,.; -.....,, : S. Anantanarayanam . -.:.. 4, 
Satya Deva Narayan Sahi © » Tek Bahahur Shah  ... .,, R. Vembu oa me 
Ramanand Suklani +s») 9)” Ram Sundar Das «9,  K. Varada‘Chary’ ~~ ae. 
Shrinarayan Singh +» 5,  Hardeva Pande «+ 9) JL. S. Shiva’Rao lool ben, 
Amaresh Chandra Roy 9, Raj Narayan Tiwari «- 5,; R.Sivaramam: . ey ay 
Ballabh Das ... 5;  Kalika Prasad > «+ +9): S. Ranganatham Davay.... .,, 
M. Rajanarsingh Rao»... .;, «Shanker Nath Mukerji... ,, S..V. Matribhutam ~~ ... 4, 
Braj Jivan Das .- 9, G. V. Dugvekar ~ » \.2035 N) Malhari Rao : 43-5, 
Vishwanath Sahai ws 9) Lilak Dhari Misra, recs 
Sudhir Chandra po unae es »  Hariprasanna Banerji . eon. 8. MD. H. High Seley Vellore. 
Baidya Nath Pande... ... III; : ' M. Doraiswami tad II 
Umadatta Pande af . ‘Kalyanasundar ant Eligh: ‘School _ -K, Arunachalam © sibrawoten)y 
Shriman Narayan Shrivastava. ss Tanjore __. B. Subramanya. Chetty; s+ 15 
Madan Lal Rawal: . gnigigil: Jagannatham cee ‘Tl R. Partha Sarathi Ayingar... eS 
Raghu Nath Pande .... 5, 4. Sarangapani Rao”... ,, ‘S. Bala Sundramaniam “eee iil 
Ganga’ Prasad ~~ 9) V- Narsimham ¢ | . ,)” Murugesam: ne) 
Somnath Pandit: - ... 5, ©. S. Ram’ Chandra’ Rao: : yn TA Natarajam ; ED: fissoaey 
Jitendrapati Roy «9, S:Narayanswami - .-... 5, > P. Krishnaswamy . ee 99 
M. S. Subba Rao eos LR. Venkata Varman ..._—g,_~—V: B Thandanarayat” i 


Kamala Prasad Varma... ,,. K. Damodaram 


and offi iversi informati 5 eg 
officers of the University for the information of 1915, the Governor-General of India is the | 


ain 3 ; 
ur readers as well as for permanent record. Ed, of the U; niversity. 


Of cials and Patrons, : (2) Under Sec. 6» a) of the Act, the Dieu - 
Lords Rectors!; His Excellency Lord Hard- Governor of the United Provinces of Agra onan : 


“K. Dakshinamurti ~ 





ans 
Brajmohan Dabral - 4, ),. Tirujnanasambandham ox II “P.-Natesior 5) sete 
Anil Chandra-Bhattacharya.. :,, I:/S. Venkatraman. . ;.. ,, G. Bupatty ; onsnne. 
Venkat Rao Hingolekar ..,.. ,, _ K. S..Gopalam pet See Tiave Annamalai é ae 2 
Ganga Prasad Shukla .. 5, A. Prathapa Raman rete M. Krishnaswamy” soceeny)) 
Brajendra Nath Chaturvedi... ‘,, ‘I. V. Jagannatham wee gy Me Ts Damodaram op 9.0) see 9) 
Mukti Govinda: Choudling 1 3,u0GRamaChandra =, 25, 9 VeoK Lassa =hoeae age 
Dasrath Lal > ws) _-R.,Narsinha Rao vey) We Palanivelu ses 
Chintaharan Banerji .:- ». 2. S.Kalyanaramam  ..._5y, C. Sarvottama Rao ~ on 
pea i Sve “eee Ne Sambi Rao ~~ Hated; ‘Hindu School, Miarein. 

- Ramanath Prasad Schoey yaa enkataRamam ~ ... ‘5, + << aT 
Jai Govind Singh a+» TR. Tyagaraj Rao ee Lalit Mohan Dhole ~~ sv, WL 
Rameshwar Narayan vy T. M, Rajaram Ee DS, Paihshala, Aligarh, 5 
Sita Nath Chakravarti” ...,, 2. S. Jayaramam aeeibass Wired Chandra Sharma... II] 

Benares Hinpu UNIVERSITY. “9 ingé; ‘His ‘Excellency Lord Chelmsford. oC eaaes 
We are printing the names of the authorities Visitor? : Sir James Meston: 


(1). Under Sec, 5 of the Benares:Hindu University Act, the yaaa of the University, 2 
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_Patrons3; Lord Carmichael (Bengal) ; Lord 
fpentiand (Madras); Lord Willingdon (Bombay) ; 
‘Sit Edward Gait {Behar and Orissa) ; Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer (The Punjab); Sir Harcourt Butler 

(Burma); Sir Archdale Earle (Assam); Sir Benjamin 
Robertson (Central Provinces) ; Sir George Roos- 
Keppel (North-West Frontier) ; Sir John Ramsay 
_ (British Baluchistan) ; The Hon’ble. W. M. Hailey 
(Dehli); Sir* Eliot Colvin (Ajmer); Sir Hugh 
Daly (Coorg); Hon'ble M. W. Douglas (Andaman 
and. Nicobar Islands). 

‘Patrons4:; H. H. Sir eal Rao Gaekwar 
(Baroda) ; H.-H. Sit Krishnaraja Wadiyar (Mysore); 


‘HLH, Sir Pratap Singhji (Kashmir); H. H. Sir - 


‘Madho Rao Scindhia (Gwalior); H.H. Sawai 
Shri Tukoji Rao Holkar (Indore); H.H. Maharaja 


Lokendra Govind Singh (Datia) ; H. H. Sir Fateh . 


Singh (Udaipur); H.H. Sir Madho Sinha (Jaipur); 
9H. H. Shri Sumer Singhji (Jodhpur); H. H. Sir 
Ganga Sinha (Bikaner); H. H. Sir Umed Singh 
(Kotah) ; H. H. Sir Madan Singhji (Kishengarh); 
‘HL HL Sir Jai Singhji (Alwar); H. H Sir Bijay 
‘Singhji (Dungarpur); H. H. Sir Bhawani Singh 


(Jhalawar) ; H. H- Maliaraja Ripudaman Sinha ~ 


Malwandar Bahadur (Nabha) ;. H. A. Sir Jagatjit 
Sinha (Kapurthala) ; H.., A. pit Prabhu Narain 
Singh (Benares).°. 

Vice-Patron® ; Maat Sir Rameshwar Sinha 
Bahadur (Darbhanga) 

Chancellor °: HH. H. Sir Krishnaraja Waii- 

(8) Under Statute 3 (1), clause.(i), all heads of local 
administration i in British India, other than the Lieutenant- 
Governor” of the United Provinces, are Patrons of the 
University. - 

(4) Under Statute 3, (1), clause Gi), the Lord Rector, 
on his own motion or the recommendation of the Court, 
may appoint various Indian Princes or Chiefs as Patrons 
of the University. 

(5) Under Statute 3, Clause (2), the Lord Rector, on his 
own motion, or on the recommendation of the Court, may 
appoint Vice-Patrons of the University. 3 

(6) By'Sec. 8 of the Act, the first Chancellor, Pro-Chan- 
‘cellor and Vice-Chancellor are persons specified in this 
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yar Bahadur, Maharaja of Mysore. 


Pro-Chancellor®: H. H. Sir Madho Rao 
Scindhia Bahadur, Maharaja of Gwalior. 


* Vice-Chancellor’: The Hon'ble. Sir Sundar 
Lal, LL. D., C. J. E., Advocate, Allahabad. 


Pro-Vice-Chancellor * Mahamahopadhyaya 
Pandit Aditya Ram Bhattacharya, M. A. 


The University Court. 


H. H, Sir Krishna- 
raja Wadiyar (Mysore); H. H. Sir Madho Rao 
Scindhia (Gwalior) ; the Hon’ble Sir Sundar Lal ; 
pabamabopadhyaya Pandit Adityaram  Bhatta- 
charya. 


Life members®: H. H. Sir Pratap Singhji 
(Kashmir); H. H. Sir Sumer Singhji (Jodhpur) ; 
H. H. Sawai Shri Tukoji Rao Holkar (Indore) ; 
H.-H. Sir Ganga Singhji (Bikaner). i 

- Life members: H H. Sir Fateh. Singhji 
(Udaipur); H. H. Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwar 
(Baroda); H. H. Sir Madho. Singhji (Jaipur); 
H. H. Sir Madho Rao Scindhia (Gwalior) ; H. H. 
Sir Jay Singhji (Alwar); H. H. Sir Umed Singhji 
(Kotah) ; -H. H. Maharaja Ripudaman Singh Mal- 
wandar Bahadur (Nabha); Hon’ ble Sir Rameshwar 
Sinha (Darbhanga) ; Hon’ble Sir Bhagwati. Prasad 
Sinha (Balrampur) ; Hon’ble Sir Manindra Chandra 
Nandy (Cossimbazar); Sir Rash Behary Ghosh 


Ex-oficio. Members® : 


_(Galcutta) ; Hon'ble Sir Sundar Lal (Allahabad) ; 


‘behalf by x notification of the Governor-General in Council. 
Their successors shall be elected by the Court mre Statute 
4.(1),6 qQ), 3 Qi respectively. 


(7) Under Statute (10) @ this election was made by the 
Court on August 12, 1916; - 


8) Under Statute 14 (),Clate J, all the four Chancellors 
are ex-g/icio members of the Court: 
(9) Under Statute 14 (1), Class IT (a), every Indian 
Prince or Chief contributing three lakhs or upwards shall 
be a life-member of the Court. 


(10) Under Statiate 14 (1), Class IT (%), donors of one 


lakh or upwards'shall be life-members'of the Court, i 


ko 


% 
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Hon'ble Babu Moti Chand (Benares); Hon’ble 
Babu Brajendra Kishore Ray Choudhury (Calcutta) ; 
Raja Suraj Baksh Sinha (Sitapur); Mahant 
Satish Chandra Giri (Tarakeshwar). 


Ordinary members !': H. H. Sri Krishnaraja 
Wadiyar Bahadur (Mysore); H. H: Sir Jagat Jit 
Singhji (Kapurthala) ; H. H. Sir Bhawani Sinhaji 
(Jhalawar) ; H. H. Sir Prabhu Narain Singh 

'(Benares); Hon’ble Raja Harihar ‘Prasad Singh 
(Patna); Rai Ram Charan Das Bahadur (Allaha- 
bad); Babu. Madho Prasad (Allahabad); Babu 
Manmohan Das (Allahabad); Mahant Anand Giri 
(Mirzapur); Hon’ble Raja Kirtyanand Sinha (Purnea); 
Seth Radha Krishna Potdar (Calcutta); Bhately 
Shyam Behari Lall (Etawah); Raja Ramgopal 
Sinha, (Allahabad); Raja Krishto Das Law (Cal- 
cutta); Hon’ble Raja Reshee Case Law (Calcutta); 
Rani Kishori Devi(Etawah); Raja Chandra Shekhar 
Tripathi (Lucknow); Babu Chandi Charan Law 
(Calcutta); Babu Ambica Charan Law (Calcutta); 
Hon'ble Maharaja Sir Ravaneshwar Prasad Singh 
(Giddhaur); Raja Lalta Prasad Bahadur (Pilibhit); 
Hon'ble Rai Sita Nath Roy Bahadur (Calcutta); 
Lala Kunj Kishore Tandan Sachchavala (Etawah); 
Rani Surat Kuari (Kheri); Babu Saurindra Mohan 
Singh (Bhagalpur) ; Babu Ganga Baksh Sinha 
(Rai Bareli); Rao Bahadur Pandit Sukhdeo Prasad 
(Udaipur); Babu Jugul Kishore (Calcutta); Pandit 
Someshwar Dutt Sulhla (Sitapur); Babu Chhedi 
Lal Agarwala (Calcutta); Babu Jay Krishna Rohta- 
ji (Calcutta); Lala Ramanath Tandan Sachchavala 
(Etawah); Babu Bishan Narayan (Fyzabad); Sahu 
Ram Kumar (Moradabad); Rai Saheb Chaudhury 
Raghubir Narain Singh (Meerut); Hon'ble Lala 
Sukhbir Sinha (Muzaffarnagar); Hon'ble Raja Sir 
Rampal Sinha (Rae Bareli); H. H. the Senior 
Maharani (Bikaner); H. H. the Junior Maharani 
(Bikaner); Hon’ble Rai Prag Narayan Bhargava 

(11) Under Statute 14 @), Class 11 (c), every donor of 
Rs. 10,000 or upwards shall bea member of the Court for 
the period of 10 years, 


Bahadur (Lucknow) ; Sir Prabhashankar Pattani 
Seth Narottam Morarji Golkuldas 
(Bombay); Seth Ratansi Dharamsi Morarjee (Bom- 
bay); Rai Sali Ram Thapur Bahadur (Lucknow); 
Babu Hira Prasad Singh (Bankipore); Rai Govind 
Chand (Benares); Chhaganlal Veerchand Javeri, 
Esq. (Bombay); Akhauri Babu Prem Narain 
(Gaya). 3 

Ordinary Members 12: ‘Rai Saheb Pandit Udai 
‘Chanda (Kashmir); Kuar Chain Sinha (Pakharan); 
Dewan Bahadur Govind Ram Chandra Khandekar 
(Indore); Rai Kamta Prasad Bahadur (Bikaner). 

Ordinary Members 3; Hon'ble Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad); Pandit Bhaskar Ram 
chandra Arte (Baroda); Babu Sanjiban Ganguli 
‘(aipur); (H. H. the Maharaja of Gwalior has not 
“yet nominated any one); Dewan Bahadur Daya 
‘Kishen Kaul (Alwar); Dewan Bahadur Chaube 
‘Raghunath Das (Kotah); Sardar Bachan Singh 
(Nabha); Babu Raghunandan Prasad Sinha Chou- 
dhury (Darbhanga); Raja Raghuraj Sinha (Gonda); 
Babu Sarada Charan Mitra (Calcutta); Dr. Naresh 
Chaudra Sen Gupta (Calcutta) ; ; Pandit Baldev 
Ram Dave (Allahabad); Babu Mangla Prasad. 


(Bhavnagar) ; 


(Calcutta); Babu Manmohan Bhattacharya (Cal- 


cutta); Thakur Rampal Sinha (Situs) Gosain 


Rampuri (Benates). 
Elected members" : 
graduates). 
* «J2) Under Statute 14 (1), Class IT cn every Indian 
Prince or Chief who has contributed three lakhs or up- 
wards cal, from time to time, nominate one member of tlic 
Court. Phe nominee's membership determines on the 
death of the nominator. The names in this section are 
printed in the same order as that of the nominators above. 
(13) Under Statute 14 (1), Class J/(e), every-person who 
has contributed one lakh or upwards can nominate onc 
member of the Court to hold office for 6 years. The names 
in this section are printed in the same Race as that of the 


nominators above. 


;> (no elections’ yet by the 


(14) Under Statute 14 (1), Class TIT (a), ten persons: 


are to be elected by the registered graduates of the Univer- 
sity from such date as the Court-may fix. 
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Elected members®: Sir Ashutosh Mukerji 
(Calcutta) ; Sit J. ©. Bose (Calcutta) ; Mr. C. Y. 
Chintamani (Allahabad); Principal R: P. Paranjye 
(Poona); Dr. P. C. Roy (Calcutta) ; Pandit Iqbal 
Narayan Gurtu (Benares); Sit Rabindranath Tagore 
(Calcutta); Babu Surendranath Banerji (Calcutta: ; 
Rao Bahadur D. K. Karve (Poona): Mr, Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak (Poona); Babu Vikramajit Singh 
(Cawnpore); Rai Krishnaji (Benares); Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi (Ahmedabad); Pandit Sankta Prasad Bajpai 
(Kheri) ; Babu Brijnandan Prasad (Moradabad) ; 
Dr. Brajendranath Seal (Calcutta) ; Lala Munshi 
Ram (Kangri); Mr. P. K. Telang (Bombay) ; 
Lala Lajpat Rai (Lahore) : Sir Narayan Chanda- 
vatkar (Bombay); Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta 

(Benares); G. S. Arundale, Esq. (Madras) ; Miss 
Krishnabai Naik, Thakur (Poona); Professor 
Jadunath Sarkar (Bankipur) ; Mr. V. S. Srinivasa 
Shastri (Madras); Professor Shyama Charan De 
(Benares); Babu Madan Mohan Khanna (Allaha- 
bad); Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru (Allahabad) ; 
Babu Sitapat Ram (Fyzabad); Munshi Mahadeva 
Prasad (Benares). eels 
Filected members®: Pandit Aditya Rama 
Bhattacharya (Allahabad) ; Babu Bhagavan Das 
(Benares) ; Pandit Shiva Kumar Shastri (Benares); 
Dr. Ganganath Jha (Allahabad) ; Sir Gooroo Das 
Banerji (Calcutta); Pandit Moti Lal Nehru 
(Allahabad) ; Dr. Tej Bahadur Supru (Allahabad); 
Dr. Ganesh Prasad (Calcutta); C. V. Raman, Esq. 
(Calcutta) ; (one place is still vacant). 


Elected members”; Pandit Rama Krishna: Shastri 


(15) Under Statute 14 (1) Class III (b), thirty per 
sons are to be elected by the registered donors of Rs. 500 
or upwards. © 

(16) Under Statute:14 (1), Class ZZT (c), ten persons 

are to be elected by the Senate, Statute 14 (2), however, 

allows the ‘ice-Chancellor to appoint these, with the 

approval of the Governor-General-in-Council, in the case 
of the first Court. 


(7) Under Statute 14 (1), Class LIZ (d), the Court 
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(Benares); Pandit Sbri Krishna Joshi (Patiala); 
Pandit Nityanand Pant (Benares) ; Pandit Pancha- 
nan Tarkaratna (Bhatpara); Rai Rajendra Chandra 
Shastri Bahadur (Calcutta); Pandit Har Prasad 
Shastri (Calcutta); Pandit Chitrodhar Misra 
(Darbhanga); Pandit Sadashiva Misra (Puri); 
Shastri Hathibhai-Harishankar. (Jamnagar); ‘Pandit 
Lakshmana Shastri, Dravid (Calcutta); Pandit 
Bhimsen Sharma (Calcutta); , Pandit . Dindayal 
Sharma (Rohtak); Pandit Rama Avatar Pande 
(Bankipore); Pandit Durga Prasad Dvivedi (Jaipur); 
Pandit Bulakiram Shastri (Ajmer). 


Elected members: Makanji J.. Mehta, Esq. 
(Bombay) ; Babu Nihal Chand (Benares) ; Pandit 
Sital Prasad Brahmachari.(Benares) ; Babu Ajit 
Prasad (Lucknow) ; Rai Bahadur Seth Chhaganmal 
‘(Ajmer) ; Bhai Arjun Singh (Ludhiana) ; Sir Gur- 
baksha Singh Bedi. (Rawalpindi) ; Major-General 
Bakshi Puran Singh (Kapurthala); Diwan ° Lila 
Ram Sinha (Hyderabad, Sindh); Bhai Sardul 
Singh (Dehli). 
 <Electet members: Rai Ganga-Ram Bahadur 
(Lahore); Rai Bahadur Pandit Harikishan Pant 
(Allahabad) ; Babu Jwala Prasad Saheb (Agra); 
Rai Bahadur Dr. M. N. Ohdedar (Lucknow); 
Major B. D. Basw (Allahabad) ; Pandit Gokaran 
Nath Misra (Lucknow) ; N. Sabha Rao Pantulu 
Garu, Esq (Rajahmandry) ; Vasudev Ram Chander 
Pandit, Esq. (Nagpur) ; Sir Bhalchandta Krishna 
Bhatvadekar eeeey) ; Rai Rala ee Bahadur 
(Calcutta). : 


° 


elected, on the i2th of ‘August, “1916; fifteen’ mere as the 
representatives of Hindu Religion’ and Samskri t learning, 

(1s) Under Statute 14C D, Class “1 (e), the Court 
elected, on 12th ‘August, 1916, ten persons to represent Jain 
and Sikh emmunities.’ The first five names'in the list are 
those of Jain and the.other five of Sikh Gentleman, > 


(19) Under Statute 14 (1); Class M11 (7), the Court 
elected, on 12th Angust, 1916, ten persons USER ny 
the learned professions. 


Y 


Se 





— an 
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Rlected members™: Mrs. Annie Besant (Madras); 
Rai G. N. Chakravarty Bahadur (Benares) ; Babu 
Upendra Nath Basu (Benares) ; Babu Jnanendra- 
nath. Basu (Darbhanga); Babu Govinda Das 
(Benares) ; Rai Shrish Chandra Basu (Allahabad) ; 
Pandit Chheda Lal (Benares) ; Babu Kali Charan 
Mitra (Benares); Dr. Bal Krishna Kaul (Lahore) ; 
Babu Hirendranath Dutt (Calcutta) ; Justice A. 
Chaudhury (Calcutta); Justice Rai Shadi Lal 
(Lahore) ; Babu Braja Kishore Prasad (Darbhanga); 
Rai Purnendra Narain Sinha (Bankipore); Lala 
Hans Raj (Lahore)} Kumar Parmanand (Shah- 
jahangur); Babu Iswar Saran (Allahabad); Dr. 
Radha Kumud Mukerji (Benares); Babu Guru 
Prasad Dhawan (Benares); Babu Durga Prasad 
(Benares). ae 
The University Council. 
Eu-Official members 2: The Hon’ble Sir 
Sundar Lal; Pandit Aditya Ram Bhattacharya. 


(20) Under Statute 14 (1), Class 111 (g), the Court 
elected, on 12th August, 1916, twenty other persons as mem- 
bers of the Court. We should mention here that when the 
old Board of Trustees merged itself in the Hindu University 
Society and all authority over the C, H. College vested in 
that body it was understood that Mrs. Annie Besant and 
ten other representatives of the old Board should sit in the 
Governing body of the Hindu University. They were 
elected by the Board before its self-dissolution. Their 
names were to have been mentioned in a Schedule in the 
Act itself. This could not be done; and so under this 
Statute the Court elected the persons previously agreed 
upon as members of the Court. It is to be regretted that, 
‘as matters now stand, they too, like other ordinary and 
elected members, retire after five years under Statute 
14(4), while. the old agreement seems to have been that 
they would sit forlife as is but right and proper. Possibly, 
this may be rectified later on by a special statute. The 
first ten names printed here are those of the representatives 
of the old Board, excluding that of Babu Bhagavan Das 
who was appointed to the Court otherwise, as mentioned 
further np, and the other ten of those whom the Court 
elected over and above these on the 32th August, 1916. 


(21) Under Statute 17 (1) (i), the Vice-Chancellor and - 


the Pro- *Vice-Chancellor, for the time being, are members of 
he Council. 


cellor, for the time being, are members of the Senate, 
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Elected members: Sir Gooroo Das Banerji 
(Bengal); N: Subba Rao Pantulu Garu, Esq. 
(Rajahmadry); Kuar:Chain Singh (Rajputana) ; Rao 
Bahadur Vasdeo Ram Chandra’ Pandit, Esq. 


(Nagpur) ; Rai Purnendu Narayan Singh Bahadur 
(Behar). ; 2 
‘ Elected members*: Hon'ble Maharaja Sir 


Rameshwar’ Sinha Bahadur (Darbhanga) ; Mrs. 
Annie Besant (Madras); Babu Bhagavan Das 
(Benares); Babu Govinda Das (Benares) ; Pandit 
Chheda Lal (Benares); Honb'le Babu Motichand | 
(Benares) ; Hon'ble Raja Sir Rampal Singh (Rai- 
Bareili); Raja Suraj Baksh . Sinha (Sitapur) ; 3 
Hon'ble Pandit Gokarannath Misra (Lucknow) ; | 
Hon'ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad); 
Hon'ble Dr. Tej Bahadur Supru (Allahabad); ‘ 
Pandit Baldeo Ram Dave (Allahabad); Babu Iswar | 
Saran (Allahabad) ; Sardar Bachan Singh (Nabha); 
B. Nihal Chand (Benares); Rai Ganga Ram = 4 
Bahadur (Lahore); Kumar Parmanand (Shahjahan- 
pur) ; Rai Gyanendra Nath Chakravarty (Benares); : 
Sir Balchandra Krishna Bhatwadekar (Bombay) ; 
Babu Hirendra Nath Dutt (Calcutta). ~ ; | 
Elected members: (24) Sir “Ashutosh Mukerji f 
(Calcutta) ; Professor Nagendra Chandra Nag : 
(Agra); Pandit Manohar Lal Zutshi (Lucknow) ; 
Pandit Ram Avatar Pande (Bankipore); Dr. om 
Ganganath Jha (Allahabad). f 
; The University Senate. ; 
Ex-Officio H. H. Sir Krishna- 

(22) Under statute 17 (2), not less than five members of Z 
the Council elected by the Court must be residents of places 
outside the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. ‘These 
were elected on 12th august, 1916. 

" (23) Under Statute 17 @), the Court elected twenty 
members on 12th August, 1916. 

(24) Under Statute 17 (1) (i), the Senate shall elect 
five members to the Council. They wereelected on 6th 
November, 1916. 














members > ; 


the Pro-Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, the Pro~- 
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raja Wadiyar Bahadur (Mysore) ; H. H. Sir Madho 


(Gwalior) ; Hon'ble Sir 
Bhat-. 


Rao Scindia Bahadur 
Sundar Lal (Allahabad) ; Pandit Adityaram 
tacharya (Allahabad). . 
Ex-Officio members®: Dr. Tej Bahadur Saptu ; 
(96) Under Statute 19 (1), Glass 1 (D) and (¢), the Uni- 
versity Professors and Principals or heads of Colleges are- 
members of the Senate. 
(As the other forms were already ‘locked up’, 
At 3-30 p. m., was celebrated the Anniver- 
sary of the Athletic Association with the Hon’ ble 
Dr. Te} Bahadur Sapru in the chair. Prizes 
to successfnl students in the sports competitions 
were given away at this meeting. The celebra- 
tions were brought to a close by an. open 
air drama in. drill performed on the College 
playgrounds and a Magic-lantern performance 
given by Professor P. K. Dutt. Much credit 
is due to Mr. Guru Prasad Dhawan for the 
proper arrangement of the Hall and the Libra- 
ry for the various meetings, and to Dr. I.J.S. 
Taraporewalla, Professor M. B. Rane, Babu 
Kali Das Manik and Babu Paresh Nath Banerji 
for the success of the sports which, naturally, 
always form the most attractive feature of our 
Anniversary celebrations. Many of our students 
ought also to be thanked for their willing help 


in decorating the College Hall. 
* 

Mr. P. Seshadri, the Vice-Principal of the 
C. H. College, gave a tea-party to a large 
number of guests in honour of Sir Sundar Lal 
on the evening of the 19th. Many members 
of the University Court, Council and Senate 
were present on the occasion. Music enlivened 
the function and all went oft happily. 


* 
* 2 
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Mr. C, V. Raman; Mr. Manohar Lal; Mr. Bertram 
Keightley ; Babu Bhagavan Das; Dr. Radha 
Kumud Mukerji; Mr. P. Seshadri; Mr. Phani 
Bhushan Adhikari; Mr. P. K. Dutt ; Mr. Shyama 
Charan De; Mr. Lakshmi Narayan ; Mr. M. B. 
Rane; Mr. Satyavrata Bhattacharya. 

(The names of other offieers shall follow. Ed.) 


——$—$$—<—<—— 
» we print the remaining portions of Inthe Crow's Nest here. Kd.) 


On the morning of the 20th, His Honour 
Mr. Holms, the officiating Lieutenant-Governor 
of the United Provinces—Sir James Meston 
having gone ta ‘England to assist the Secretary 
of State for. India in the coming. Imperial 
Conference—visited the University site accom- 
panied by the Vice-Chancellor, the Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor and others. 

The College and School Hostels celebrated 
their Anniversary on Sunday, February 11, 
1917, in the School Hall. Mr. Seshadri was 
in the chair. The reports read by the Secre- 
taries of the two hostels—Meessrs. Ganga Prasad 
Mehta and Ambika Charan Dube showed. a 
record of good work done by the boarders of 
the College. During the course of the proceed- 
ings Mr. Kalika Prasad Sinha, of the 2nd Year 
class, gave an exceedingly fine and dramatic 
“recitation of the dialogue between The King and 
the Miller which was greatly appreciated, Pro- 
fessor Pattabhiraman and Dr. Radha Kumud 
Mookerji delivered instructive addresses on the 
occasion, which we hope to get for publication 
in our next issue. Mr. Seshadri wound up the 
proceedings with words of good counsel. We 
congratulate our boarders on the successful yeat 
they haye just finished, and wish them all hap- 
piness in the future. 
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| Make haste ! Make haste 


Send your order for registration of your name 
as a new subscriber to this Magazine, which is soon 
going to appear under the new name of ‘* Hindu 


University Magazine” in a larger size and body, 


We therefore _earnestely request. that our 
| present subscribers will continue their support for 


- the cause of the Benares Hindu University and 


| Jeast one new subscriber each. 
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\ 
HE times in which we are 


living are stirring indeed! A 
world-wide war has been de- 
vastating whole continents 
for years, and the effects of that 





| i conflict are felt in the remotest 
| corners of the world, which has become a very 
small planet indeed, because of the continuous 
( -Chain of communication and the incessant inter- 
change of ideas established by the vast growth 
' of Science. All the resources of the British 
| Empire, as well as those of its Allies, aré being 
rightly concentrated for the purpose of winning 
the war and settling the long-standing disputes 
,4 about the rights of smaller nationalities; and 
t the commercial and colonial expansion at the 
stronger races of the World, © © 


ty, 





APRIL Ist, 1917. 
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This young, yet very old, Abode of Wisdom 
With hands uplifted prayeth unto | ye:— 
“Beloved offspring of my body of mind ! 
Keep my face bright with ever brighter deedg 
That will win honor for the Motherland 

And cloud it not with any acts/of shame 


Unworthy of the Ancient Aryan Race ! 






f No.4. 
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Despite the immense strain that the prosecu- 
tion of the war is causing to various countries 
involved, demands for internal reforms continue 


‘to be made ; and, with startling suddenness, we 


have learnt that the Government of _ Russia 
has been transformed and the reigning ‘Tsar has 
abdicated. What a terrible unrest has come 
over the world ! There is no peace without or 3 
within; and nations and communities to-day 
seem to be struggling against one another to 
prove, for all time, that the much-bepraised and 
much-vaunted: civilisation of the ninetenth cen- 
tury has also its limits ; and that it has as’ ELS 
seeds of internal disruption, that might result in 
its collapse, as the great and eee or eclipsed 


sdpce 


civilisations of the past. i? sity Gx tant 5 
Se oe on | 
All the same, itis a relief to find that, , 
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midst of all the horrors, anxieties aud uncer- 
tainties of the present struggle, the cause of 
‘learning and the arts is not allowed to suffer in 
any way. And this is but right. For war is,.after 
all, undertaken only for the purpose of ultimate 
and long-lasting peace and the furthering of the 
glories of ordered life and civilisation. Peace 
is not a means to war; but war is obviously a 
means to peace. And we learn, with the 
greatest pleasure, that His Imperial Majesty, 
the King-Emperor, opened the School of Orien- 
tal Studies in London on the 23rd of February 
last. This School has been established, as the 
King himself said, ‘ by the undaunted efforts of 
distinguished scholars and statesmen.’ Ina few 
-well-chosen words, His Majesty expressed the 
emotion that he felt at the time : 
“The school was about to open its doors in the 
midst of an unparalleled crisis in the world’s history. 
For more than two years the peoples of His Majesty’s 
dominions had loyally and devotedly vied with. each 
other in offering blood and treasure for the prosecution 
of a righteous war, and a sense of common sacrifice and 
endevour has drawn us all nearer one another in feeling 
and sympathy. Meanwhile the peaceful labours of the 
school, in spreading accurate and scientific knowledge of 
the Eastern life and thought, would foster a spirit of 
loyalty and patriotism and knit together still closer the 
many nations of the Empire......... May God bless the 
labours of this school in the advancement of learning, 
unity and good government among my people of every 
race and language.” 

We all hope and pray that the School, 
founded in such dire times, may serve, at the very 
heart of the British Empire, the purpose, as Lord 
Curzon said on the occasion of its Opening, of 

being ‘a sort of a clearing house of ideas between 
the East and the West.’ 
# x 
Professor Patrick Geddes’ Report on 
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Lucknow Town-planning, outlining schemes 
for the improyement of various parts, makes one 
exclaim fervently—with apologies to Burns: 

‘“‘O wad some Power the giftie gie us 

To see ourselves as Geddes sees us!” 

It is proverbial that the words that may be 
very wise but are uttered by the mouth of the 
enfeebled, are but foolishness ; while even foolish 
words, if uttered by the strong, are words of 
wisdom. When one civilisation has become, at 
its vital centre, so weak that it goes under in the 
clash with another civilisation, the natural con- 
sequence is that a// the ways of the former be- 


gin to appear contemptible in comparison with- 


the ways of the latter—uwnti/ the latter receives 
a set-back in. its turn; .and-then the age-hidden 
merits of the former begin to be uncovered again. 
But Professor Geddes is one of those that are in 
advance of their ‘time, -place and circumstance’ ; 
and he sees the things of India with vision 
brought over from some past time when the 
forces that made Indian civilisation were still 


living and working with self-confidence and self- 


command, 


Latterly, we have been observing, in every 
department of Indian life, the working out of 
the doctrine that whatever was good in and for 
the West was so in _and for India also—barring 
.certain exceptions in the form..of government. 
But Professor Geddes tells us that many of the old 
Indian ways are exceedingly well suited for the 
country, if only they could be followed in their 
integrity, and kept free of certain .corrupting 
influences. It is most refreshing to realise, with 
his help, the uses and beauties of old-fashioned 
chauks (open. courtyards and squares) in houses 
and towns, of Projecting chabitras, verandahs, 
balconies, tree plantations, curving roads—if 


| 
| 
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_ they are only kept clean—and even ponds and 
tanks, if kept full -of fish and ducks. We will 
make only one quotation from him : 

“ Tivery One... bewails the present : lapse of taste 
and beauty in this.city, of which not merely the monu- 
ments, mosques and temples, great and small, but the 
simple domestic or shop-front detail showed, till lately, 
everywhere the skill and beauty of old craftsmanship 
«People may easily be guided to desire this again....” 
But, however desirable this may, be, we 
fear greatly that all the conditions, especially the 

economical, stand in the way. Ornaments can 

be indulged i in only after the cravings of hunger 
nae been satisfied. Berg Be Hag erat AAA: | 
, (B. D.) 


* 
3K, 


_ _Iti is amatter for the greatest regret that, 0 on the 
one. hand, much carelessness is exhibited, by the 
custodians concerned, in keeping safe and secret 
the examination papers at the Indian Universities, 
and, on the other, a cruel dishonesty i is given way 
to bya few students. Recently. the question papers 
of the University of Calcutta saw the light of 

. day prematurely, with. the result that, in the 
midst of their examinations, the students were 
informed that. they would be re-examined a 
month later, The pressure under which. stu- 

dents live for a few weeks before their examina- 
tions is, too well known ito need description 
again; and they very naturally look-forward for 

a well-deserved holiday after the ordeal is over. 

To lengthen this period of strain for about a 

emonth is most distressing. Because of this crim- 
inal selfishness of perhaps only one student, 
and the carelessness of perhaps only one cus- 
todian, the whole lot of. the candidates, to the 
number of over fifteen thousand, have to under- 
go the worry of the Examination once again. 
A little care on the pact of the authorities would 


87 
obviate these difficulties and mitigate the pains 


of student-life in India. 
* 


xR 
Mr, B. N. Mathur, Superintendent, Cc. H. 
C. School, Vidyarthi Sahayak Sabha, Free Board- 
ing House, ‘Benares, has sent to us, for publica- 
tion, a lengthy appeal on behalf of the Free 
Boarding House. Owing to the great pressure 
on our very limited space, we regret our inability 
The following quotations, 
however, adequately serve the purpose: 


to print the whole. 


“Some enthusiastic. workers, of the Central Hinda 
College; with the help of a few outside gentlemen, 
have started a Tree Boarding House for poor aud 
deserving students who come for English .education to 
Benares. Those who are in touch with the educational 
institutions here come across Cases of boys and young 
men eager :to learn; but knowledge is denied to 
them, because they have not the wherewithal to pay 
the ‘cost of their food and clothing, their books and 
School fees. In.many cases such boys, who sometimes 
walk ‘distances of sixty, seventy aud even eighty 
mileg and come to Benares in search of education, have 
to go back disappointed. In a few cases: charitably 
inclined persons have helped individual boys by ‘pro- 
viding them with books and money and food ; and 
yery often it has been found that. such. boys.do remark- 
ably well at their studies and turn out as. good | citizens 
of the Motherland as those whose path i is, not 60 much 
beset with difficulties. There are quite a number o£ 
Sattras in Benaras ; ‘but they provide food to the 
Samskr¢ students only. There has been’no Organization 
to help those that wish’ to reap the ada tenral of 
English education, ; 


‘Despite all that has been done to make the lot of 
poor students better than’ otherwise it swould have 
been,.at has sluays been felt that the studenta) have 
aaron and have ve an they, eer look 
up to in their hour of trouble and misfortune, Mostly 
the boys are left to themselves With no one to gaide 
them outaide the School ; and they fall prey, to vunde- 
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sirable and often designing people. In order to meet 
these difficulties the system of free Boarding Houses 
has been started at Benares. It is intended to provide 
food, clothing, books, school and examination fees to 
those students that need them; and, at the same time, to 
save them from evil influences and unhealthy surround- 
ings by keeping them under the Supervision of respon- 
sible persons. One such boarding house has been 
already started, and is located in a big Garden house 
placed at their disposal by the generosity of Babu 
Hari Prasad...of Benares. There are at present sixteen 
students who live here in charge of a teacher of the 
C. H.C. School.” 

This institution, like other charitable. ones, 
is badly in need of funds. ° Donations and sub- 
scriptions would be thankfully received by Dr. 
I. Jes. Taraporewala, Headmaster 3 Babu 
Guru Prasad Dhawan, Hon. Secretary : and 
Babu. Bishun Narayan Mathur, 
C.H. C, School, Benares. : 


% 
UR 


Teacher, 


_ “A graduate from the C. H. C.” writes 
calling our attention to the fact that under 


Statute 14 (1), Clasi IT (2), no elections have yet 
taken place to! the Hindu University Court by 
the registered graduates of the University, - be- 
cause there are no qualified voters yet. He also 
tells us that by a resolution, at the last Old Boys’ 
gathering, it was decided to take a Deputation 
to the Vice-Chancellor, on behalf of the Old 
Boys; to request him to extend the privilege. of 
voting to all such graduates of the Allahabad 
University as have taken their degrees from 
the Central Hindu College, - A special statute 
would have to be enacted for the extension of 


this privilege; and we doubt not that this reason: _ 


able proposal would meet with the approval. of 
the Statutes sub-committee as well as the Uni- 
versity Court. It may be noted that, in the 
sarlier years, many graduates of the C. H..C, 
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worked hard in realising subscriptions, donations, 
étc., for the Hinda University. The recognition 
of their services, by extending to them the 
power of voting, would, therefore, be not only 
well-deserved, but an act of justice and of ex- 
pediency as well. 


HR 

~-Mr.T. J. Purushottam; our Hockey Captain, 
sends us an interesting’ account of the doings of 
our Hockey team during their last mid-winter 
tour. The party visited Aligarh and Lucknow 
and were hospitably entertained by the M. A.-O. 
_ College and Canning College respectively. 
Matches ended in draws at both places. The 
tedium of the Railway journey was relieved by 
magnificent repasts provided by Babu Guru 
Prasad Dhawan at Fyzabad and Sardar Gut 
Baksh Sinha at Lucknow. The party was 
eagerly welcomed éverywhere and the captain 
speaks, with~ great enthusiasm, of the splendid 
hospitality of the Aligarh and Lucknow Col- 
leges, Tennis, debates and: social amenities 
were judiciously’ sandwiched ‘between the more 
serious business of playing hockey matches. 
' The Captain expresses‘his thanks’ to Professor 
M. B. Rane, of the °C. H. C.; and Mr. K: K. 
Kaul, of the C. H.C. School, for making the 
tour’a success ; and to Mr. Seshadri, the Vice+ 
Principal, Babu Sita “Ram Sah, the President; 
and the Secretaries of the’ “Athletic Association 
for giving congratulatory evening parties to the 
team on its return home, Inter-collegiate courtesy” 
and intercourse always result’ in much fellow- 
feeling between the ‘students ‘and help to bind 
them in asingle brotherhood of fellow-workers 
for a ‘Common eause and with a common aim.” 
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NAND KUMAR AND 


WARREN HASTINGS 89 


NAND Pees AND WARREN HASTINGS. 
(Continued from’ p. 60) : 


Discussion aBouT THE APPLICABILITY OF 
2 Grorce II, oN WHICH NAND KUMAR 
WAS INDICTED. 


According to Beveridge, a further reason 
why Farrer withdrew his plea to jurisdiction was 
that Chambers J. raised doubts whether Nand 
Kumar could be tried under 2 George II ( inflict- 
ing capital punishment for forgery.) and “ that 


he conceived that the Act of Parliament was, 


particularly. adopted tothe local policy of England 
and to the state of society and manners there 
where for reasons political as well as commercial 


it. was introduced ; thatit would be difficult... 


to consider Benes in-its then state, as upon. the 


same footing that England had been between the 
statute of 5 Elizabeth and that of the 2 George 
II”; * and he proposed that the indictment should. 
be laid on the 5 Elizabeth, which inflicted only 
mutilation for forgery. On this Impey said that 
the .state of commerce in Calcutta was such 
as to admit of 2 George II; and,- according to 


the statement of Farrer, ee commercial state 


of Calcutta. in 1775 was proved, by the evidence 
of.some citizens, to be of the same degree that 


demanded the enactment of this .severe law in. 


England. But Mr, Beveridge states that this 
examination of witnesses is not mentioned 
either by Impey in his defence or in the, printed, 
report of the trial. Granting the evidence was 
true regarding the state of commerce in Calcutta, 


:it should be noticed that it didénot refer to the 


year 1765 .or. 1770, the probable dates of the 


forged bond.. As regards the, yeat.1770, Impey 
himself. gave testimony against .the populous 
™ Nancoomar and Impey, by Stephen. Vol. I, pp. 221-222, 


ness Or prosperity of Calcutta in that period. He 
said in his defence : “If they (the Indians) dis- 
liked the laws, they had only to cross a ditch and 
were no longer subject to them. It was not till 
the seat of Government and the collection of 
the revenues have been brought to Calcutta 
(1770) that it has become populous, by the in- 
flux of black inhabitants’. Beveridge * also 
wonders why only Calcutta and not any town 
in Scotland of America, was brought under this 
law in the year 1770. 

_ It appears that, at the time of the trial, the’ 
only question discussed was regarding the appli- 
cability of either 2 George II or 5 Elizabeth ; 
but later in 1 788 another question was raised 
whether 2 George II was in force in ‘Calcutta 
or not. The Mayor’s court was established 
by the Charter of 1726; and any Act passed after 
that year could not be enforced in Calcutta 
unless specially extended to this country. 2 
George II was passed in 1 729. Heace Nand 
Kumar could not be tried by it. This view 
was held by Chambers with effect'in a case in 
1786 5 and Sir W. Jones agreed with him. ‘But 
this is not so ‘important as it often’ happens that 
the same court, presided over by different judges, 
passes contradictory decisions. Impey, at the 
time of his defence, said that the statute of 1729 
might have been introduced into Calcutta by 
virtue of the Charter of 1753; but this view was 
not taken either by him or any other judge at : 
the time of the actual trial, and suggested itself 
only as an after thought. ees 

Sir James Stephen confesses his failure to. 


"The Trial of Makuraja Nant Ku R ar, ty Bereri 
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out with certainty the time when English 
Criminal Law was first introduced into Calcutta ; 
but gives it as bis opinion that it was “originally 
introduced to some extent in 1661, but that 
the later Charters of 1726, 1753. and 1774, 
must be regarded as acts of the legislative 
authority whereby it was re-introduced as it 
stood at the three periods mentioned.” * But he. 
makes a second confession, in the same breath, 
that his View was opposed to an opinion which 
had found strong root in India and had been so 
often.acted upon by the courts and the legislature 
that it can hardly be disputed. This opinion was 
that English Criminal Law was introduced in 
Galcutta in 1726; and the authority cited for 
this view is a paper written in the year. 1815 
by Sir Edward Hyde East, formerly Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. He wrote: “The 
period. at which the general statute law stops 


in regard to this Presidency is that of the cons-- 


titution of the Mayor’s Court in Calcutta ; 
when those who established that construction 
said upon the doctrine of Calvin’s case that the 
British Law was then first given to this as to a 
British colony, and that as a rule it could not 
’ be included in any, subsequent statute unless, 
specially named. vt Sir James's explanation is 
given in his own words : “Asa matter of legal 
theory, Impey’ s view was to say the least, defen- 
sible. It was certainly inconsistent, with. Tater 
decisions ; but if it is regarded as being on _that 
account wrong, T think the mistake to which fhe 
Court, fell was innocent and in good. faith.” 
A further quotation will be pardoned from the 
same learned and high authority. “It must, 
however, be said that, ina doubtful and novel 
& Manevomar and Impey, by Stephen,, Vol If., p | 29. 
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matter of this sort, the Court would have acted 
wisely in saying that an indictment for the for- 
gery as a misdemeanour at common law would 
be the proper course to take.” * Therefore, to 
my mind it is proved that the Act under which 
Nand Kumar was indicted, viz.,2 George II of 
1729, was not at the time of his offence in force 


in Calcutta. 


; IMPROPER FORM OF “Nan Kumar’s “TRIAL. 


Thus the discussion on the questions ‘of 
jurisdiction and the Act under which Nand 
Kumar was indicted, has proved that ‘the trial 


was not in proper form. This, by itself, does’ 


not constitute a crime on the part of the judges" 


but ‘becomes a vulnerable spot for’attack if the 


honesty of the Court, specially’ “of Impey, is, 


brought under the dark cloud of suspicion. 
THE FORMATION OF THE JURY. 
To proceed further with the case, Nand 
Kumar claimed the right to be’ tried by his peers 5 
and this request was not complied with, as “the 


jury consisted of ordinary inhabitants of Calcutta’ 
who were all Eurasians or Englishmen, ‘more or 
less” unacquainted * with the language ‘of “the® 


country. Tt is a regrettable feature that,’ when 


the Supreme! Court “wanted to- overrule the’ ‘plea 


to jurisdiction, the term “British “Subject” was’ 


made’ so comprehensive as to’ include Nand 
Kumar who, as remarked before, was a reluctant 


inhabitant of Calcutta ;’but when the'formation: 


of the jury caine along, ‘British Subjects’ meant 
solely non-Indians. It cannot, therefore, becon- 


sidered just not to havejallowed, vat least, a mixed’ 
jury. This coupled with the fact’ that Elliot, - 


a dependant on “Impey, acted’ as ‘interpreter in 
the trial despite the” protest of Nand: Kumar, 


and coupled also with LazMaistre’s inexplicable 


<* Tbid.:p, 35. 
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touchiness,: leaves ai unpleasant impression on 
the mind that the Court's conduct was harsh 
and biased. Further developments of the Court 
on this line will-be pointed out -hereafter when 
the occasion arises. . 

Evipgnce FOR PROsgCUTION. 

The jewels bond purported to bear the seal 
of Bulaqi Das and was attested by three witnes- 
ses—Mahtab Rai, Silavat, and Kamal Moham- 
Nand Kumar stated that all the wit- 
nesses to the bond were dead but the prosecution 
produced Kamal-ud-Din who said that the third 
seal on Kamal-ud-Din de- 
clared that. he was previously called Kamal 


mad, 


the bond was his. 


Mohammad and that his name ‘was changed to 


the present one in February. or March, 1765, by 


a Sanad granted to him by the Nawab. The 
Sanad, he said, he had left at Hugli and the 
Court did not it - for inspection. 
Kamal-ud- Din’ s former seal seems to have been 
proved to be in possession of Nand Kumar. 


demand 


But is it likely. that he would use the seal bear- 


ing the old name when he knew that Moham- 


mad Kamal had become Kamal-ud-Din? Kamal- 


ud-Din got the new name in March while the 
Kamal-ud-Din 
also produced a letter of Nand Kumar addressed 
to him by his old name. 


bond was written in August. 


Farrer is reported ito 
have first admitted this letter, but to have re- 
tracted the _admission afterwards. Moreover, 


when he was examined before the House of 


Commons, he. stated that the report was incor-_ 


rect and that he never admitted the letter. 


-Kamal produced a paper sealed with the name 
Of Mahammad Kamal. 


The jury thought that 
the two seals tallied as both contained a flaw. 


This j is strong. evidence. Beveridge, however, 


2897S) that, he personally inspected the seal on ‘the 





-on ie bond, Krista Jiban, fis egree iag 


eed with Bulagi ieee 3 and if they 


‘dabad was, plundered, jewels to the val 
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paper produced by Kamal-ud-Din but could not 
detect the flaw. Sir James could have a fling 
at him by saying: that his vision was blurred 
by his prejudice for Nand Kumar. 
possible that Kamal also was provided with a 
seal prepared in imitation of the seal on the 
bond because when, according to Siyar-u/-Ma- 
takharin, 


Ts it not 


Nand Kumar could collect the seals 
of all important. personages of Bengal, there is 
no reason why Kamal-ud-Din also should not 
have got one made for himself? This was not 
beyond this man, because all parties are agreed 
that Kamal-ud-Din was.a man of no principles. 

The witnesses to prove that Silavat’s signa- 
ture was a forgery, were ‘Sabut Pathak and 
Rajah Nab Krishna. The former was a servant 
of Silavat and identified his other hand-writings 
but stated that ‘the writing on the bond was 
not his. Beveridge says that the man could not 
have much chance of seeing the writing of 
Silavat as he was never long with him and seems _ 
to make the usual hint that he was not trust- 
worthy and acted under undue influence of the 
opposite party. The second witness also, iden- 
tified Silavat’s writing and insinuated, but did 
not plainly say, that the handwriting did not 
resemble that on the bond. 

As regards the third attestator, Mahtab Roy, 
the prosecution alleged that there was no such 
man. > 

Besides this fitince pertaining to the ele 










must have known, ‘the fact. a 
that when the house of Bulagi 


small amount, w were ‘reported ost. 4 si 
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also thinks that if Nand Kumar had really de- 
posited such a large quantity of jewels, it is 
strange that he did not take any receipt at the 
time (1758) but allowed the jewels to remain 
with Bulagi Das without any written transac- 
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tion for seven years till the bond was written 
in 1765. 
(to be continued) 
HarisH Cuanpra. Misra, M. A, 
(Old Boy, C. H.C.) 


FAITH OR FOLLY ? 
(Continued from p. 63) 


Helena, in Shakespeare’s Widsummer Night's 
Dream, thus bewails her lot : 
“How happy some o’er other some can be ! 
Through Athens I am thought as fair as she. 
But what of that ? Demetrius thinks not so; 
He will not know what all but he do know.” 
What is your case, my good lady? You 
are, by universal suffrage, voted to be quite as 
worthy a prize as Hermia, your rival ; but your 
Demetrius is blind to your merits and dotes 
upon her. And you say to her: — 


‘Were the world mine, Demetrius being bated, 
The rest Dll give to be to you translated.” 

Good. The-Chinese confined the map of 
the civilized world to their own ‘Celestial 
the rest of the globe being, in their 


Empire :’ 
Opinion, so much Earth inhabited by barbarians ! 
So in your idea of the world, Demetrius, I see, 
is the only perfect being—himself all perfection 
and avery, Paris sent by heaven to adjudicate 
upon female perfections here below; while all 
the rest of mankind are barbarians “sans eyes, 


sans taste, sans everything.’ Heyday ! speaking 


of Paris, it was all very well for the queen of ° 


Heaven and the goddess of Beauty and Love to 
compete for the golden apple; but there is 
something amusing in the idea that the owl- 
faced Minerva, taking leave of all her wisdom, 
should have appeared as a candidate for the prize 
of beauty ! But it was a golden apple! Does 


Gray’s innuendo 

“What female heart can gold despise ?” 
admit of no exception? Any other female 
would have aspired to the prize, 
goddess or mortal—nothing daunted by her owl- 
face deformity, supposing she had it; but that 
it should have been the goddess of wisdom ! 
What if she flattered herself that handsome was . 
that handsome did? Paris might have thought 
‘of this and waived all zsthetic considerations 
before the more solid claims of that venerable 
lady who, ‘like the toad, ugly and venomous, had 
: But Paris 
was a gréenhorn and was lacking in that tact 
‘which brought James Smith a legacy of £3000 
sterling into Straham’s will for a personal 


perhaps— 


‘yet a precious ‘jewel’ in her head ! 


compliment. : 

“Your lower limbs seemed far from stout’ 

When last I saw you walk ; 

The cause I presently found out 

When you began to talk. 

The power that props the body’s strength 

.In due proportion spread, 

In you mounts upwards, and the strength 

All settles in the head !” 

But what signifies this philosophy to Helena? 
She frets her life out all the same ; because 
that wicked Demetrius would have nothing to 
do with her. His ‘nay’ outweighs the whole 
world’s ‘aye’. If, on the other hand, her 
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Demetrius had had a fancy, like Descartes, for a 
squint eye, or, like Anacreon, for joined eye-brows, 
or, like Petronius, for a low forehead, she had 
been happy ‘in possession of these deformities. 
Such ‘should be our dependence on God. - Let 
the world think what it may of me; let me be 
ill:favored, ill-used, let me be the very sole of 
fortune’s shoe, still, if I am at peace with God, 
all is well with me. But we mind Mrs. Grundy 
a great deal more than we do God ! 

Victor Hugo tells us of a seventeenth cent- 
ury brotherhood called’ the comprachicos, whose 
amiable profession it was to manufacture mons- 
ters out of living human children by a curious 
process of kneading their yet plastic: features 
into approved designs. And these are credited 
to have “succeeded marvellously well in effacing, 
from the human face, the divine effigy.” He 
would have us believe that the Chinese, at one 
time, possessed some fragmentary knowledge of 
this lost art—that of moulding a living man— 
which he describes thus : ‘They take a child, 
two or three years old, put him in a porcelain 
vase, more or less grotésque, which is made 
-without-top or bottom, to allow egress for the 
head and feet. During the day“ the vase is set 
upright, and at’ night is laid down to allow the 
child to sleep.’ - Thus the child thickens without 
growing taller, filling up with his compressed 
flesh-and distorted bones ‘the reliefs of the vase: 

This development in-a ‘bottle continues many 
years. After'a certain time it becomes irrepa- 
rable, When they consider that this is accom- 
plished and the monster made, they break the 
vase. The child comes out—and behold there 
isa man in the shape of a mug!” © Does this 
sound’ strange’ to your ears? Are we not our- 


sel 
ves accustomed, with no less levity, to subject 
2 


the’ greatest of our earthly possessions, that is, 
our mind, to an analogous treatment ? .We rob 
the human mind of its divine bias ; we stifle it 5 
we haye out-comprachicoed the ‘comprachicos. 
‘Their operations were confined to man’s temple : 
we deal a blow at the divinity within! We 
work upon our mind stuff as if it is so much 
raw material placed at our disposal to be ,manu- 
factured into certain marketable commodities : 
marketability is our measure of life; and we 
stretch or shrink our minds-with reference ta 


a 


n 


this procrustean standard. 
Whether it is an Alexander conquering 
kingdoms or a Domitian killing fies—and all else 
who grunt and sweat between these two lati- 
tudes—the merchant at the counter revolving 
schemes “‘for supplying the East Indies with ; 
ice by harnessing a team of whales to the’ polar g 
icebergs”; the bumptuous official delighting in : 
the red tape halter round his neck; those foren- 
sic gentlemen who, for a fee, strain their wind ‘ 
pipes:to make the worse appear the better ¢ " 
reason’ ” on the authority of <Coke-upon-Little- 
ton”; our Peeping Toms, Maplot Cicisbeos—all 
are striving, each after his own fashion, to coax 
the mind into the particular mould he likes best. 
Its cast Is determined, if all goes well,” by the | 
vase you provide; ; but while you fancy that it is 
safely bottled t up, it would sometimies, in its impish 
impulses, “bounce out of the vase and stand be= 
fore you ‘clamorous for reparation for the wron 


age 
donee to it. on sos to eae it ‘with such’ i 
i uity | a 















suggest. r is as Sif 
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go on picking up, like Atalanta, what golden 
apples you find strewn in your way (if indeed 
you donot go out. of your way in quest of them) 
unmindful of the race of life. \ 


-Fussorial .wasps, we are told, “lay their.eggs 
in‘burrows sunk in the soil and. hermetically 
sealed.. The larvae are hatched under- 
ground and are never seen.by the mother.” 
These live upon such food as they find:provided 
there by maternal forethought, and ,when fully 
grown, they emerge from their hole.and take 
flight into the light of the day. So it-is with 
the-human mind. It cannot long remain.coop- 
ed.up in. our little world of-inanities. It pants 
for flight, more light’; but whereas Fussorial 


OOOO 


wasps, guided by unerring instinct, travel along 
the line marked by Heaven.and infallibly reach 
the appointed end, we take our evolution in our 
own .hands ; and,.on the strength of what we 
call our reason, try conclusions with nature, as 
far_as that may be possible. Nature cries: 
“* Advance and stop not ;” .but.we make jest of 
this good mentor ; and, witha knowing wink, 
ask, in the words of, Partridge, “‘Persuade we to 
that, Sir, ifyou can.” No, let me linger, while 
I may, in my castle of Indolence which I am 
not in haste to quit in search of what after all 
may turn out a mare’s nest.~ And what is 
Nature? The stoic defines it to be: “ the will 
of God, as revealed in the. hearts and conscience 
of those who seek to know it and interpreted 
through | the. observation i in a reverent and faith- 
ful spirit of. the. facts of life.” But we have no 
Jeisure for such a study. Our .own arbitrary 
notions.are good enough for us. Treading on 
the slippery ground of reason, then,.we fall at 
each, false step. Each fall is theoretically follow-. 
ed by acebound, perhaps—expressed or.implied 
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—but, speaking for myself, at every fall I rise 
the worse for it, with so much soil clinging to 
me, and like Antaeus, new encumbered with 
more and more of Earth’s substance, 
‘And till from the Earth borne.and stifled at 
length : 
The Earth that he touches still gifts him with 


‘strength.” —Schiller 


A few slips and .they crystallise into habit 
‘Elia 
speaks of a print after Correggio, “in which 


when retreat becomes impossible for you. 


three female figures are ministering to a man 
who sits fast hound at the root of a tree. 
Sensuality is soothing him, Evil Habit is nailing 
him to a branch and Repugnance, at the same 
instant of time, is applying a snake to his side.” 
Nemesis comes to all, sooner or later in the 
but habit is 
It is woven into every fibre 
of your being. Remember, we have not yet 
worked off the effects of man’s first fall. 


shape of ennui and disillusionment; 
irrevocably fixed, 


“Tn pride, in reasoning pride, our error 
lies,” says.Pope. And the worst-of it-is that 
what -passes with us for reason, is. the reflection 
of.the prejudices ;and predilections of the age 
we live in. ‘Thus-reason told the:Greeks and 
the Romans to expose their new-born : babes to 
be devoured . or not. by, the wild beasts ; reason 
told the.savage;to eat up.his wife when,she no 
longer pleased him.as a toy ; reason told the 
Fiji Islanders to murder their parents in cold 
blood after they attained a certain age; reason 
told the Ptolemys’ to marry their own sisters; 
reason told the Polynesian to surrender his wife 
to the embraces of his guest-; reason tells the 
Malthusian to sterilize women ; reason gives us 
leaye to doubt with ;Posthumus 
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“ And that most venerable man, which I 

Did call my father, was I know not where 
When I was stamp’d ”’...Z¢c. 
— Shakespeare 


And reason tells us there can be no God. 


‘ Because we see evil in the world and the origin 


our understanding, therefore 
“The existence of evil— 


of evil baffles 

there is no God. 
implies, according to the athiest, either a want 
of goodness in the Deity to allow it or a want 
of power to prevent it.” Referring’ to an 
earthquake catastrophe, Ingersoll asks : 
was your merciful father doing when 30,000 of 
his children were crushed to shapelessness ?” 
And yet these same visitations, from a different 


standpoint, are regarded by anti-populationists 


A .WORLD=POET: 


Olympian bards who sung 
Divine ideas below, 
That always find us young, 
And always keep us so. 
At one place in his Compromise, Lord Morley 


remarks, with-that love of paradox which is: 


characteristic of his style, that on the day when 
it is said that no great cause is left, that a nation 
is no longer capable of improvement, on that 
day the'sun of its glory'‘might be said to have 
set; and thelast leaf-in its history turned over, 
What is true of the nation is also true of the 
world. 
perfect ; and there is no period of the world’s 


Nothing mundane can’ be said to be 


history at which a certain pressing’ need for 


something has not been felt.. “here can, conse- 
quently; be no doubt that the world, atthe present 


day; is in need of something. But there‘are needs © 


and’ needs: What then is our‘supremest need ? 


I@is not spiritualism, although many-would con- - 


“What 


a ee 


as distinct blessings. But for such timely de- 
cimations—they tell us—we should be standing 
on one another’s shoulders for want of room on 
this planet, and devouring one another for want 
of means of subsistence. A similar apprehen- 
sion, by the bye, has been expressed by, I forget 
whom, as regards the other world: men have 
been dying off for ever so long—is there room 
And I wonder, 
for my part, whether in that country, the output 
of asphodel, which, according to Homer, is the 
food of the dead, is at all commensurate with’ 
this vastly increasing number of consumers ! ; 
(to be continued) 
D. Amrrr Rao. 


enough in Hades for all these ? 


OUR SUPREME NEED. 


sider that to be our greatest necessity in view 
of the materialism that has been and is oppress- — 
ing modern civilisation. I would not regard it 
as a need at all. For, after all has been said 
about ‘the tyranny of the mere thing,’ and the _ 
gross supremacy of matter over spirit, it 
remains true, for all time, that man still retains 
the spark of divinity that is in him; and that 


human aspiration ever has for its object 


‘¢ nothing less than the realisation of the In- 
finite.’ This element of divinity, the ‘humanly 
divine’ element, is as inseparable from man 
as its fragrance is from the rose. Isa religious 
reformer, then, our greatest ” need, a world- : 
teacher, a Lord Maitreya? Not he, ‘for the 
time is not yet ripe for his arrival, the pre- ; 
paration for his approach is not yet complete. 
“The livelong day has passed’ in spreadi 
his seat on the’ floor ; but the lamp has not’ been 
lit, and I cannot ask him into my h 2 
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“I live in the hope of meeting with him ; 
but this meeting is not yet.”’* 

‘The ashes of controversy are hot yet,’ and 
the arrival of a world-teacher, at the present 
moment, can but be productive of unamiable 
controversies. Is it Industrialism, then, that 
we want to ‘fight nature and other races ;’ 
to prove ‘man’s masterfulness which knows no 
obstacle and which has for its object the supre- 
macy of himself over everything else ?” No, 
not industrialism of all things. Despite material 
comforts, the human soul refuses to be satisfied 
with things as they are ; it longs for something 
undefined, but none the less tangible ; it declines 
to be content with its own irretrievable ruin, 
Through the soul of ‘man, to adapt the words 
of the Poet Laureate of Asia, we find the whole 

world overspread with a divine homeliness, 


After careful consideration, I come to the 
conclusion that a Wortp Porr would be our 
best acquisition now. I confess this decision 

" will surprise many, as it Surprised me also at 
first. But I shall try to justify it as best I can, 
It is 2 world-poet that we needa person with 
“the seeing eye’ and originality of thought— 
one who, in the words of the Chelsean sage, 
has “superiority of intellect ’; one who will 
find for himself and interpret to others the 
‘inner harmony. of things’: ‘ the trees and the 
stars and the blue hills will appear to him as 

symbols aching with a meaning which he alone 
can utter in words.” Such a one will, by his 
presence, make life more enjoyable and worldly 
existence more akin to existence in that imperial 
palace whence we all come. 


To the ordinary man—if an abrupt transfer 
of thought is permissible—the world appears 


* Rayindranath Tagore: Gitanjali, XA, 


so full of ‘oddities, crudities, and absurdities,’ 
that it is only a few that can, by reason of an 
abnormal development of the seeing faculty, 
detect uniformity of design and execution 
in that vast conglomeration of things which we 
designate ‘the world.’ ‘The path is one for 
all, the ways that lead thereto very with the 


pilgrim.’ One sees, perhaps, that wrong tri- 


umphs over right, and expresses a blind astonish- é 


ment and indignation that it should be sO; others 
witnessing the same phenomenon probably 
think that owing to an incurable disease in the 
constitution of the world, evil is usually trium- 
phant. In the opinion of yet. others, a lethal 
chamber alone should be the reward of people 
like Count Cenci. But the poet is above this, 
He recognises unity amid diversity. He sees 
into the inborn mystery of things. For him 
everything is beautiful, harmonious, inspiring. 
Pain, disaster—even death—is sublime, Shelley 
cries, in The Revolt of Islam, in the manner of 
Christian rhapsodists: where is death? Is this 
that Isee death? I can but hear the < music of 
a breath-suspending song.’ The poet hears 


Tausic in everything. He recognises the inner . 


harmony of things and makes others recognise 
it. 


To the poet, the individual is ‘nothing if 
Not a part of the beautiful whole mass of huma- 
nity. As for nature, 

‘So careful of the type she seems, 

So careless of the single life, is 
that for a moment must we all forget our indi- 
viduality and merge ourselves in the common 
body of which we are a part. This being so, 
‘the artificial needs and desires loose their hold 
upon our own minds and the tugged voices 


underneath the stars awaken in us echoes of our, 
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primitive home and touch us with tha sense of 


fellowship between all mortal men throughout. 


the ages.’ 


“Socrates. quidem cum rogaretur: cujatem se - 
ipse. diceret;, mundanum inquit.’* Jt cis this’ 


sense of fellowship that we need to realise, 

It is universal brotherhood that will remove 
most of our misery. That there exists this 
brotherhood is now beyond question. Even 
with those that do not believe in the idea of a 
personal creator, there is something in common. 
“To this something, the old Indian philosophers 
gave the name for’ Being, “is-ness, and going 
a.step further—consciousness. | This conscious- 
ness must ultimately be one; being an abstract 
entity it can have -no: duality’ or -plurality. If 
once we can assure ourselves of the fact that the 
element of consciousness in me is the same as 
that.in you, there is then found an indissoluble link 
between youand me.” It is not, however, merely 
metaphysics that supports the’ idea-of Universal 
Brotherhood. Chemical researches tend to 
show that there is no finality in what has hither- 
to been’ the haven of the chemist, the Atomic 
Theory. Under the searching glance of electro- 
lysis, this theory has been proved to be but a 
step towards the “unity” of the metaphysicians. 
It has also been shown in physical laboratories 
that the response to electrical stimulus afforded 
by the vegetable substance is precisely of the 
Same character ds; that by the animal. Thus, 
when people have fully realised. that ultimately 
we.all think alike and act alike, and that the 
Principles underlying all faiths are one, then 
will the necessity; the supreme necessity, be felt 
of having.a common, cosmopolitan opinion about 
men and things in general. i We shall then 

A ae 


need a representative man. In the .words of 
Emerson, he will apprise us not of his wealth, 
but of his commonwealth, He will be ‘ out of 
the madding crowd? himself, isolated by reason 
of truth and his art, but they will come close to 
him in good time. “All men live by truth, 


and are in need of expression.” But not all. 


Possess the divine gift of utterance, Once, in a 
way, we may come across a Shakespeare or a 
Milton, but the generality of mankind, as 
Emerson puts it, are like minors who have not 
yet come into possession of their own, or mutes 
who cannot report the conversation they have 


had with nature. 


All men—including the million-oppressed 
multi-millionaire—occasionally admire the beau- 
ties of nature. There is hardly a man who can 
witness the setting of the sun over the emerald 
breast of the sea without a feeling of his own 
insignificance in the system of the universe. 
Amid the: bustle of industry, and ‘the rattle of 
his busy looms,’ he is visited, as he looks on 
nature, by the Angel of Peace, and, in thankful- 
ness, he turns again to ‘the sleep that is among 
the hills.’ There hardly breathes a man who 
does not feel a thrill of pleasure passing through 
him when he beholds the blooming of the lotus, 
or when he hears the notes of the Koki. On 
reading Shelley’s Skylark, we feel—those that 
have heard the triumphant pzan of the little 
creature, feel—just as Shelley feels. But how 
many of us can express our feelings in the same 
charming manner. The beauty of his poems lies 


‘in the fact that he writes not what he alone but — 


the whole world feels. And in so far as he ex- 
presses universal opinions, he is a world-poet, 
It ,is clear, then, that the world nee 
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have felt but been powerless to give expression 
to those feelings, intense and abiding’ though 
they be. The seer, the original thinker alone 
can express faithfully and beautifully what all 
His ‘spoken thought’ 


He is a poet— 


men think and feel. 
makes the thought of all alive. 
this original thinker. 

The‘ necessity for an interpreter: having been 
proved, it remains to be seen what form that 


interpretation should assume. Poetry, I believe, 


EXHORTATION. : 
O restless, flitting heart, why dost thou 
chase ; 
In vain, the empty lures of earthly life, 


And art with nobler truths at thoughtless 
strife ? 


‘Should God’s eternal, priceless gift of love 
Be centred on an earthly face or brow ? 
On things qa that outward seem 
divine, 
Yet much too gross and mean for thee to 
shrine : 
Within thy hallowed fane sublime. Erase 
Those tawdry shapes, and drawing in that 
_ Yast 5 
And all-encircling light, th’illuminant 
Of all that bear the’impress of- His will, 
“i ‘Direct thy thoughts pobiacds high: Heaven 
at last, 
Reflecting back that flood of light intent, 
Whence it did emanate, anon and still. 


Kunwar Krisuna Kav. 
| (Teacher, C. H. C. School.) 


SONNETS 


will be the best medium of expression ; that it 
will be so is amply ‘proved by an illuminating 
address by Mr. Balfour, delivered in 1913, in 
which he: puts forward as many arguments in 
favour of poetry as can satisfy’and convince 
an unprejudiced person; 


(to be continued) ig 


AMARANATHA JHA. 
(Muir College, Allahabad) 


AMOROSO. 


Sweet Love! serene, supreme and pure 
; . art thou.! 
. Who art of God’s, of man’s, of creature’s 
seen . 

To be’; where’er thou art, art: never mean, 
Humane and high thy seat’s in heart ; 
till now i 
From Sun.to Moon, from Star to Star ‘dost 
roam. 

In ag’ny fresh of presence thine do lie 
The heart, when touch’d of thee it soars 


so high. 

Is sweet thine gift of God, the To thy 
Home! 

When soul with soul in chaste amour do 
live 


Like violet sweet and soft as that the rose, 


grows. 


Thgn more dost thou transcend, and me’ 


thus give 
A light of God from up to me Fe ceil 
Illume, inspire, and dost my feelings mend } 


’ PHANINDRANATH Banerjee, 
(1st year class, G: H.C.) 


And meek like dove; and free: like By 











——————————— 
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Arjuna said : 

O, Lord, within Thee, do I see, 
Every form creation-grown 

From crawling things, saints and gods 
To Brahma on his lotus throne. 


° ’ Unnumbered arms, unnumbered eyes, 
Countless limbs, feet and thighs ; 
Source, nor, growth,.end, is seen 
Measureless, Lord, Thee, I ween. 


Jewelled brow, with mace and chakra, 
Wondrous light about Thee burn 

As blazing fire within the skies 
Movest Thou, a dazzling sun, 
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Like glorious fire Thou art seen, 
Blazing in Thy wondrous sheen, 

All the world Thy rays pervade, H 
Creation’s task upon them laid. | 

All the world thou dost’ pervade, 

Filling all the space between. 

Thy mighty form so ) aweful made 

Strikes the worlds with terror keen. “A , 


All the Gods, within Thee go, 
Frightened ones to thee.do bow ; 
Banded saints give hail to Thee, - 
Chanting praises loud and free. 


. Rudras, Vasayas, Sadhyas all,. - 


~ Visvas, Ashvinas, and Ushmapas, 
Untouched by thought or death art. Thou, Thy mighty form with wonder see 
Creation’s ‘priceless jewel. Thou Asuras, Siddhas, Marutas. 
Dharma doth in Thee repose, Form tremendous, man d 
Jous, y eyed, 
Redeemer eternal of our woes. Numerous footed, armed and thighed, 
‘Birth nor death of Thee‘is'known Mighty waist and aweful teeth, © 9 ~~ 
Endless might within Thee'lies,’ - Fills the worlds with terror meet, — 
. Arms. unending, Mighty One, (10 be continued) 
Hike orbs of day and Bed Thy ie wee Raw’ San : 
: ADDRESSES TO RESIDENT SCHOLARS* 


My, Dear,Countrymen : 
: -If anybody were asked what lie onetaerea 
g to he .the’,most.remarkable;in the United Pro- 
vinces, he would undoubtedly answer at once : 
the .Central Hindi College,at Benares and: the 
Gurukula at Hardwar. ‘There is some element, 
a something strange.and uncommon jabout. these 
fhe Central Hinda 
College. is the product: of5utter nobility .and 
“enormous sacrifice: quite cheerfully borne by-a 


two unique institutions. 


“never. willingly ‘let die. 


galaxy whose memory future generations would 

I think “that it-is a 

source of great happiness to’ belqng’ ‘to the 
Central Hindt College in the eapacity.either of 
a student or a professor or even a‘humble clerk 
who might with many long’ ‘years “have grown — 
into his desk, still doing” his uty a8 g sloriousl' 
* This addresses were delivered on the oc 

the Anniver of the C,H. C. Hostels, in the S: 


on a Say Fe roary 11, 1917. 
iq int 24 ry Fp 
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as the Professor of Ancient Indian Culture or 
Economics. I cannot forget the first impres- 
sion created on my mind by a few Central 
Hindi College boys whom I met one evening, 
collecting subscriptions for the relief of the 
poor turned desolate by the recent floods of the 
Gangi. They were noble specimens of the 
Central Hindt College. 

The Indian student has always been a mar- 
vel, a mighty model to the world. You can- 
not find his equal elsewhere. His patience, his 
How 
he served in Ancient India in the household of 
the Guru, self-controlled, and paid willing 
homage, yielding a perfect, hearty discipline! It 
was the ideal of Brahmacharya, where he quali- 
‘fied himself for command and the arduous life 
of a Grhasta, by learning implicitly to obey. 
He learned there to scoff at the buffets of for- 
tune and gained that equanimity of temper 
under conditions of giddy success and desperate 
calamity and misfortune. The thought of sex 
did not enter into him at all: it was’a life of 
purity, stern and austere, and courted poverty, 
self-imposed, and there he was clad in chastity as 
with complete steel. 


industry, his devotion are surpassing. 


And he emerged from 
that period of tutelage, self-restrained, fully 


accoutred to face the battle of life, the dreary : 


struggle for existence. 

Students of the Central ‘Hinda Crleee: I 
can do none better than to exhort you to.follow 
devotedly in the path of students of Ancient 
India. Yours is a period of extreme suscepti- 
bility to impulses from outside, but you must 
never suffer your feelings to gain mastery over 
whirlpool of politics raging 
have been crowned many 


yoursel yes. Lhe 


sterling lives, will tempt you too easily ; but 
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remember that yours will be the lasting glory 
if after great silence and exemplary preparation 
and fortitude you shed most wholesome influ- 
ences on Politics and bring to bear upon it 
manly virtues, unflinching zeal and truthfulness, 
courage of conviction and the. desire to do 
right even inspite of unpopularity. and over- 
whelming odds which may endanger you and 
threaten you almost with extinction. Red. berries 
charm the “bird and you, my innocent and 
delightful friends, lures the gilded exterior of 
too’ often by 
Let 
yours, therefore, be the period of deliberate and 
resolute preparation for the conflict. which 
awaits you when the period of tutelage is over. 
And remember that if you desire permanent, 


political. life’ only dominated 
motives of selfishness and cruel ambition. 


unqualified - triumph ultimately, your studies 


however active and energetic, must be steeped 


in an ecstacy of silence, when you form no 


crude, preconceived notions of men and things. 
For silence slowly ‘instils into your beings an 
incalculable strength and virtue which cannot 
be assailed, which ‘can never be thrown out of 
The life of Vivekananda, the 
immortal son of Bengal, is remarkable for. this 
_-period of silence, . when he was not en 
when he travelled on foot from the Himalayas 
to the Cape, studying -the social and religious 
conditions of the people. ‘There need be no 
misapprehension whatever that this habit ‘of 
golden silence -will kill altogether the facul- 
ties latent in you, but undoubtedly it would 
‘impart to those faculties'a mighty momentum, 
a potentiality on a vast scale, which will ‘be to 
your, own great advantage. We notice this 
impenetrable silence indicating concentration 
and power af willin Lord Tennyson after: the 


equilibrium. 


een ee ce 


inhuman: criticism of «his early poems in The 
Edinburgh Review and also in Gokhale:who in 
the meantime prepared himself at the Fergus- 
son College. 

I would next ask you to cultivate what has 
been called ‘working power’, a matter of habit. 
For dilettante labour ‘is .foredeomed to failure. 
Tf you follow the lives of the great ones of this 
or any land, you will be impressed by the truth 
of the poet’s words : No profit grows where 
is no pleasure taken.’’ In brief, study what you 
most affect. In the words of Thomas Carlyle : 
“All true work is sacred. In all true work, were it 
but true hand- labour, there is something of divin- 
Labour, wide as the Earth, has. its 
This gospel of work ought 


eness. 
summit in Heaven.” 
to possess the redeeming feature of recreation 
and exercise, with a sufficient margin for manly 
field sports. Let me put forward a special plea 
for Learning for its own sake. The tendency 
of modern civilisation is to annihilate this ideal 
which was once regarded as supreme in this 
Ancient [.and. 
handed down. to us, a priceless legacy, at once 
inconsistent with that view of education which 


For the traditions. haye been 


is too prone to ca alculate Its benefits to the 
nearest milligramme in a chemical balance. 
For learning in this.:land has always had an 


exalted place, It marked out _a:-whole .class 


for pre-eminent honour and distinction.’ “‘4rtha- . 


kari cha Vidya, ?, learning which brings in gain, 
has doubtless been one of the aims of life. But 
a higher ground for the acquisition of knowledge 
Was the Upanishadic teaching,'. whatever, one 
does, if done with knowledge yields greater 
Tesults, _“ Vadeva vidyaya karoti tad viryauat- 
faram Bliaughias The. Goddess - of Learning, 
Wife of the Creator in the Divine, -T'rinity-has, 
3 
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an annual festival in her honour Coed by’ 
all Hindi castes and communities. 

‘Knowledge,’ for Knowing’s sake, and not for 
the gain it gets, the praise it brings and the 
wonder it inspires, has been ‘held aloft as the 
highest end and aim of education. Let, not 
modern conditions of life darken the splendour 
of the ancient ideal of. learned poverty before 
which even the diadems of kings have rolled in 
the dust. i 

Boarders of the Central Hinda College: Let 
me request you to uplift the! conditions of Hostel 
life into the higher regions of religion and 
Iam of opinion that Samskrt 
Culture must pervade the atmosphere of the 
Boarding House, You may chant the Vedic 
Hymns, both in the morning and at nightfall 
It will 
help you in the cultivation of religion, of cha 


and especially the Taittriya Upanishad. 


racter and the development of personality. — 
Cherish lofty principles and noble desires, the 
desire of service, service of the Society in which 
you live and move, and tireless service ofour An- 
cient Motherland. Remember what Mrs. Besant 
wrote in her autobiography. Many. wish well 
for a noble cause but do not share in the action. 
They say, the task is to be done ; let some one _ 
do it. On the other hand, .a great soul oft 
exclaims ; The noble task must be done and 
why not ra and , eagerly springs forward to do 


and to act. May it he our ambition to belong 
to the latter. We shall not retreat in the face 
of danger. 5 i isaeere betph 


Let not’ “another say of us that we lack 
moral courage for, .of all resources, the ‘moral 
courage of a. nation. is the most potent. fcc 
OF what great avail was the moral courage of 
the Romans which=they displayed when the 


ac idietakes- 
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Goths had acked and entered into Rome: or 
the infinite courage which again they displayed 
in spite of their disastrous failure on the field © 
of Cannae ! 

We must devote great attention to the 
cultivation of that moral courage : and what is 
it but character ? 

In the United Provinces you are fortunate 
in a great soul remarkable for sterling character. 
It is the revered Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, of Allahabad. There is the model 
for us all. Our admiration, our reverence for 
him would then be most genuine if we endea- 
youred to come up to his loftiest level of purity 
of thought, of word and of action. Let the 
Central Hindi College Hostel be, therefore, the 
fortress of character. Character cannot- be 

defeated; it can not be upset. The man of 
character can stand quite composed before 
. thesternest human tribunal, aye, even of the 
gods., 3 
He has combined in himself justice and 
truth. - His influence is angelic. He is, as it 
were, the ‘conscience’ of the society and of the 
nation to which he belongs. ‘‘He neither com- 
mends nor grieves work of his hand. His 
- actions plead for themselves.” What a glory 
it were to be'a man of character | . 
~The Sun set; but set not his hope. Stars 
rose; his faith was earlier up; 
Fixed on the enormous galaxy, 
Deeper and older seemed his eye. 
And matched his sufférance sublime 
The taciturnity of time. 
He spoke and words more soft than rain 
Brought the Age of-Gold again. 
His action won such reverence sweet, 
As hid all measure of the feat. 


S, PATTABHIRAM. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen and my .young 
friends : 


I am sincerely thankful to the courtesy of 
you all, and especially of your most capable and 
kind-hearted Superintendent, Mr. Shyamacharan 
De, in inviting me to this function and thus 
giving me an opportunity of acquainting myself 
with an aspect of our academic life here which, 
in my opinion, is hardly of less importance and 
interest than the other aspect with which I am 


more directly concerned. For, Gentlemen, much 


of the success of an educational institution is 
bound up with, and depends to a large extent on, 
the success with which are managed the boarding 
establishments or hostels attached thereto. It 
is in these residential institutions that the great 
part of the material on which the college has to 
work is to be found ; it is here that that material 
is being prepared, moulded and shaped into proper 
form, to be developed into the finished product 
in the college proper. And we all know, Gen- 
tlemen, that the character of the finished product 
the success of its manufacture, are predetermined 
by the quality of the raw material : the hand is 
subdued to what it works in. But without 
getting ourselves confused by metaphors which 
more mislead than lead us to the truth, the fact 
of the matter is that while: the college proper 
addresses itself to the intellectual equipment, the 
mental development of its a/umni, the hostels 
are devoted to the development of their character, 
the promotion of their moral and spiritual pro- 
gress. And in a scheme of true and. liberal 
education which has, as its main aim and end, 
the drawing out of all the latent virtues and 
powers, faculties: and capacities of man—the 
development of his potential goodness and great= 
ness—in a scheme of genuine liberal education, 


a 
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the spiritual factor can hardly count less than 
the purely intellectual factor; the training of 
character has hardly a less important place than 
the training of the intellect. And so, Gentle- 
men, the college and its system of attached 
hostels, are both necessary, integral and comple- 
mentary parts of a common academic machinery: 
they both co-operate towards a common end 
which can only be reached through the effici- 
ency of both. 

Let us now consider wherein lies the effici- 
ency of a hostel, its success as an educational 
agency? How can it become a school of moral 
and spiritual training, a nursery of manhood of 
which the entire academic organisation may be 
proud? Properly to understand this, we should 
recognise the fundamental position that while 
the college proper provides an atmosphere for 
your growth which is an atmosphere of restraint 
and regulation, order and discipline both in the 
physical and moral sense, the hostels provide for 
you an atmosphere which is essentially an at- 
mosphere of freedom ; and it is inan atmosphere 
of freedom that character is most healthily grown 
and efficiently tested. The dumb man deserves 
no credit for truthfulness nor the: man who 
adopts a vow of silence, Similarly, it is in a con- 
dition of freedom, of unfettered life and activity, 
where there are no artificial regulations and res- 
trictions ta produce a mechanical uniformity of 
desirable conduct —it is.in such a condition that 
the real nature of a man comes out, his true 
character shows itself with all its merits and de- 
fects, and the effects, on some, of the discipline of 
the college are discovered. It is here that those 
‘manners’ are formed which ‘maketh man,” to 
borrow the motto of one of the greatest of 
English public scltools. 
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But, besides this comparative freedom, there 
are other conditions in the life of the boarding 
house which establish its value as a formative 
factor of character. Just conceive and analyse 
the situation in which you are placed. Here you 
are all thrown together, men of different families, 


“of different parts of the country, to partake of 


a common, corporate life. You have tempora- 
rily taken leave of the domestic life, the duties 
and obligations it implies, and have entered up-" 
on a new life with new duties, obligations and 
responsibilities. Do you, my young friends, 
fully realise what that means? Do you realise 
the full significance of this change in your life? 
Well, I, for my part—and I believe most of my, 
colleagues here also—have had complete ex- 
perience of that change, in the good old days, 
when we were students like yourselves living in 
a world of our own ; and so I speak with the 
best of authority, the authority of intimate, 
I know the full meaning 

It means that you are 
no longer the members of a limited family or 


personal experience. 
of this change in life. 


household, limited by the mere relationship in 
blood. 
has expanded ; 


The circle of your old limited interests 
the old horizon of domestic life 
has been changed and widened into a new hori- 
zon, You have undergone a change in your 
angle of vision, a change in your outlook upon 
life. You have become a member of a new and 
large family, 2 new and strange community. 
which you have got to assimilate by the strength 
of your moral nature. Well, your old limited 
self has marched a step further on the path of 
its expansion, equipped with the strength derived 
from domestic life. - For you should all remem- 
ber that in this expanded family, of which you 
have become members, you have only a larger 
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sphere and scope for the exercise and practise of 
some of the important domestic virtues acquired 
in the home. Instead of brothers of a com- 
mon family, you have brethren of the same 
community towards whom it is expected of 
you that you will entertain the same natural 
affection as you feel towards your own brothers. 
Instead of the parental head-of the family, you 
have here the headship of a common guardian 
‘and superintendent, the master of this enlarged 
household for whom—and especially when that 
guardian or master is a genial personality of 
abounding: affection and sympathy of the type 
“represented by our friend, the self-effacing Mr. 
Shyamacharan De—you, no doubt, entertain 
feelings akin to filial piety. Similarly. cases 
of sickness among this brotherhood will not 
fail to call forth that spirit of service which 
you learnt in the school of family life. In 
all this your life in the Boarding House is 
lifting you up to a higher and wider plane of 
culture, above and beyond the limitations of the 
merely domestic existence, where you are gradu- 
ally realising a deeper humanity, a larger frater- 
nity, a fundamental affinity which connects you 
to your fellows—a bond not of: blood but of 
an all-embracing charity that transcends the 
limitations of flesh, of place and local relation- 
ship. For here you meet a man from a distant 
province as a: brother meets a brother, You 
welcome a man of a different family, a different 
caste, and sometimes of a different provincial 
people as if he were one of. your kith and kin, 
‘And what can contribute more to your moral 
and spiritual growth, what can provide for ‘you 
a better system of religious training. than this, 
which brings about such a widening of the heart, 
such self-expansion that is of the very esselice 
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of inorality, spirituality, of religion itself ? 

Nor should you regard your present life as 
giving scope to the growth of, what may be called, 
the public virtues. For there is another aspect 
of your life which is quite important and should 


not, be lost sight of. ‘Those of you who have 


“studied. Political Philosophy’ must know that 


the family is but the first term in the series of 
stages or development whicli\ culminated’ in 
the nation. The family is ultimately to be 
absorbed in the nation-family. The Nation is 
the family writ large, the expanded family. 
But from the family to the Nation, from the 
domestic to the national life, you have ‘to com- 
plete a process of development, to pass through 
certain intermediate stages. One of such stages 
is yours now, my young friends, The fire that 
is kindled in the hearth must be allowed to 
grow in light aid warmth to illumine and. 
comfort a wider world like the very rays of the 
sun. ©To love the little ‘platoon’ to which we 


belong is.the very first step towards nationality, , 


as that philosopher-politician, Edmund‘ Burke, 
points out.. You are, in a word, transferring 
your loves of the household, your domestic 
feelings, to a different and Jarger sphere ‘until 
ultimately the love of the home ripens into a 
love of the country, the expanded hoine, the 
home of all homes, until the love for the family 
grows into the feeling for the nation. The 
alphabets of nationalism are to be learnt here; the 
rudiments. of patriotism are to be taught and 
acquired here. And if you can prove, by your 
everyday life ‘and’ example in your present envi- 
ronment and circumstances, that you are hot at 
all wanting in the due devotion to the interests 
of the larger life of which you are all pattici- 
pants in common, the welfare of the collective 
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life that pulsates through this academical colony 
of ‘ours at Benares, the Greater Self in which 
our individual petty selves are merged—if you 
can exhibit that large devotion, you will, I dare 
say, make a considerable contribution to the 
growth of that nationhood, that sense of a living 
nationalism in India which is her sore néed in 


the present times. © You will then be able to offer 


MATTHEVY ARNOLD 


Matthew Arnold belongs to the age of 
Tennyson, Brawniog, William Morris and other 
great Victorian poets. Amongst the Victorian 
poets, Arnold occupies an intermediate position. 
He’is still remembered for his Greek spirit. 
He was not only a poét, but a critic, a politician, 
and an educationalist as well. When compared 
with Tennyson and Browning, Arnold occupies 
a low position indeed. 

His father was the famous Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby, who made some figure in the world. 
He, in his capacity as the Head Master of Rugby, 
worked laboriously to elevate the mentaland moral 
Under his high-mind- 
the boys were 
Dr. 
Artiold was a man who was’ full of human 
sympathy. His name has been immortalized 


character of his school. 
ed’ system of management, 
inspired with strength and self respect. 


by Huges in his Tom Brown's Schooldajs. 
Matthew Arnold’ also wrote a poem entitled 
The Rugby Chapel in memory of Dr. Arnold. 
Matthew Arnold, the poet, was born at 
Laleham, on the 24th of December, 1822. 
He was educated at Winchester, Rugby, and 
finally’ at Balliol College, Oxford. About the 
year 1840, he was elected scholar of Balliol Col- 
lege, Inthe same year he won the “ Newdigate 


prize,” the subject - being Cromwell. The 
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yourselves to your motherland as those fine and 
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finished specimens of humanity which she has 
the right to claim of each and all of her ‘children. 
I call you, therefore, to the significance of your 
present situation, the obligations of your present 
Postion and wish you god-speed. 


Rapua Kumup Mooxgryt, Ph. D. 


AND HIS POETRY. 


prize was founded in 1806 by Sir Roger New- 
digate and awarded each year by the University 
of Oxford, for the best English poem ona 
given subject. Cromwell is written in heroic 
couplets. The poem, however, does not exhibit 
any marked poetic genius. Five years later he 
was elected a Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
He became private secretary to Lord Lansdowne. 
Arnold remained under him until his marriage 
with the daughter of Justice Wightman, in 
1851. About the same year he was appointed 
Inspector of Schools, in which capacity he 
worked until 1866. A year after his inspector- 
ship; he was elected Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford which post he held for about ten’ years. ; 
Until the year 1853, Arnéld’s name was ‘not 
well known. ‘Till that year his poems, were 
signed with the initial “A.” About the year 


1861, he visited France, Germany, and Holland 


as ‘Foreign Assistant Commissioner.” As a 
result of this visit, he ‘published i in the same year 
a detailed account of the system of education’ 
in these countries. In 1863, he visited’ Atherica. “a. 
Four years after his first four i in Europe he visited 
the Continent for a second ‘time. His’ Bssags 
in Criticism appeared in 1867. aN second 
voltimes ‘of the same e appeared ‘ir in 187 , 
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1885. The honorary degrees of T-L. D. and 
D.C. L. were conferred upon him by the Cam- 
bridge and Oxford Universities. Three years 
after his last visit to the Continent, Arnold died. 
Asa critic, Arnold might be taken as a type 
ofthe modern critic. His Essays in Criticism 
have a_ substantial value of their own as an ex- 
pression of the critic himself—of his personality, 
thoughts and aims. It was Matthew Arnold 
who discovered the charm and beauty of the 
Celtic literature. Of his many critical essays, 
the Celtic essay is full of charm. Arnold’s 
appreciation of many authors—especially W ords- 
worth and Keats—is extremely splendid. 


It is in his poetry, rather than in his prose, 
that Arnold’s genius is exhibited. What Arnold 
loved best was poetry. Arnold’s chief poetic 
Masters were the Greek epic, dramatic, and 
elegiac writers; Goethe and Wordsworth. 
Arnold was to a great extent influenced by the 
Greek writers. His poems themselves are after 
Greek models. His poems are more scholarly 
than poetical. Arnold is not a poet of nature 
but a poet of the intellect. References to civi- 
lisation, literature and thought pervade his 
poems. His poetry is the outcome of his think- 
ing. A chief characteristic of his poetry is the 
classical method which he follows. He was a 
student of Greek literature. He admired 
Homer and other Greek writers. In his poems 
we find something which is Greek. The influence 
of Greek literature Was so great on him that 
his followers called him Greek. Arnold’s own 
and _ special metre—the unrhymed measure as 

found in The Rughy Chapel is a mere adaptation 
from the Greek Chroic metres, In his 
method of treatment he follows ‘Homer. The 
use of long-tailed similes throughout his epics are 
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mere adaptations from the epics of “Homer. 
The simile is a _ figure of speech in which a 
comparison is made between two objects that 
are dissimilar in some respects. Similitudes are 
employed in poetry to heighten the emotional 
effect. It is an ornament to poetry, especially 
the epic poetry. The function of a simile is to 
explain and illustrate a thing which is unfamiliar 
to us by reference to something which is fami- 
liar. Homer indulges in the use of similes to a 
great extent. He, describing the movement 
of the raft of Ulysses owing to Poseidon’s wrath, 
says : 
‘* As when a heap of gathered thorns is cast 
Now to, now fro, before the autumnal blast; 
Together clung it rolls, it rolls around the 
field ; x 
So rolled the float and so its texture held : 
And now the south, and now the north bear 
sway, 
And now the east the foamy floods obey, 
And now the west wind whirls it over the 
sea.” 

Such similes as this are very common in 
Homer. Arnold, following Homer, makes use 
of fine similes as Homer did. He in his episode 
Sohrab and Rustam, describing the loss of Sohrab 
to Rustam, employs a fine simile which is sug- 
gestive : 


- “As when some hunter in the spring hath 


found 
A breeding eagle sitting on her nest, 
Upon the craggy isle of a hill-lake, 
“And pierced her with an arrow as she rose, 
And followed her to find her where-she fell 
Far off; anon her mate comes winging back 
From hunting, and a great way off descries _ 
His huddling young left sole; at that, he checks 
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His pinion, and with short uneasy sweeps 
Circles above his eyry, with loud screams 
Chiding his mate back to her nest ; but she 
Lies dying, with the arrow in her side, 
In some far stony gorge out of his ken, 
A heap of fluttering feathers: never more 
Shall the lake glass her, flying over it ; 
Never the black and dripping precipices 
Echo her stormy scream as she sails by ;— 
As that poor bird flies home, not knows his 
loss— 
So Rustum knew not his own loss, but stood 
Over his dying son, and knew him not.” 

Such similes are found in abundance in 
Arnold’s poems generally. Arnold was only a 
Greek clad in English raiment. He was also 
influenced by Wordsworth and Goethe. The 
former he admired. for his love of nature ; the 
latter for his treatment of poetry as a whole. In 
Arnold’s AZemorial Verses, published in April, 
1850, his admiration of Wordsworth and Goethe 
is fully exhibited: . is S 

“When Goethe’s death was told, we said : 
Sunk then, is' Europe’s sagest head, - 
Physician of the Iron Age 
- Goethe has done his pilgrimage. . 
- He took. the suffering human race, 
He read each wound, each weakness clear ; 
_And struck his finger on the place, 
And said : § Thou ailest here, and here ; ” 
= Helooked on Europe’s dying hour 
Of fitful dream and feverish power ; 
His eye plunged down the weltering strife, 


-Others will strengthen us to bear— = 


_ The cloud of mortal destiny, 
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The turmoil of expiring life; 

He said : ‘The end is every where ; 

And still has truth, take refuge there.’ 

And he was happy, if to know i: 
Causes of things, and fear -below 

His feet to see the lurid flow 

Of terror, and insane distress, 

And headlong fate, be happiness. - 


“Wordsworth! Ah pale ghosts ! rejoice ! 
For never has such soothing yoice 
Been to your shadowy world conveyed, 


_Since erst, at morn, some wandering shade 
_Heard the clear song of Orpheus come 


Through Hades and the mournful gloom. ; 
Wordsworth is gone from us—and ye, 
Ah, may ye feel his voice as we. 


ce « Ah, since dark days.still bring to light 
Man’s prudence and man’s fiery might, 
‘Time may restore us in his course 
Goethe’s sage mind and Byron’s force. 

But where will Europe’s latter hour — oe 
Again find Wordsworth’s healing power? aa 
Others will teach us hew to dare, ; 
And against fear our breast to steel ; 


But who, ah who, will make us feel ? 


Others will front it fearlessly— . + 45A 
But who like him will put it by ? - 
Fe, 


ii (to be continued.) iniawean 
i V. LaksHMANAM, 
Untermediate Clase seein igs 


Ww 2a 


* Death i ig 3 like a fener who ace fich j in his net and Tacee the, for a while i in ii ae Gin Sabie 5 


“still paling butithe' net is round him, and the ‘fisher will draw him: up when he thinks fit. 
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RULE OUT MILTON AND SHAKESPEARE. 


Rule out Shakespeare and Milton from 
Indian Schools and Colleges. It is high time 
to bid them farewell. They have choked the 
growth of our inborn intelligence sufficiently 
long. Instead of supplying nutrition to our 
minds they have sucked away their inherent 
sap and vitality. They are not understood, 
much less appreciated, by the majority of Indian 
students. They are read simply because an 
artificial system of education bas imposed upon 
us the dire necessity of reading them. Surely, 
their immortal’spirits must needs be greatly afflict- 
ed by the mortifying sense of so poor a recogni- 
tion at our hands of their majestic works of 
art. It is, therefore, meet that weshould not 
disturb the immortal calm of their sleep—the 
sleep that knows no waking. Let their study 
be the luxury of the fit and few, if you are 
inclined to make this much allowance for them. 
But pray do not enforce them wholesale upon 
us, for they donot find a fitting reception at our 
hands, nay, they have no access to our hearts. 
Nor do they strike root in our souls, deep 
enough to bud and blossom. Unfortunately, 
they run to seed in an utterly uncongenial ‘soil. 
We have to pay very dear for them both in health 
and wealth with the result that we are thrown 
out into the world with the hall-mark of un- 


fitness for all the healthy avocations of life. 


The study of their works brings us no other 
reward than the flattering unction, that we lay 
to our self-deluded souls, that a quotation from 
them, if skillfully handled, might:one day cover 
us with an aureole of glory and might imprint 
some unreal impressions of our ‘height and 
dignity upon the hearts of superficial listeners. 


This is all the purpose they serve in our mental 


economy. This is sufficient to throw - discredit 
upon’ the: policy of forcing upon us a superficial 
layer of English culture that is used rather as 
a passport to public employ than asa channel 
for the acquisition of solid. knowledge, Is - it 
then worth: our while to stock our minds with 
the lumber ‘of- Shakespearean quotations ? 

It certainly requires no great intellectual 
effort to understand that knowledge which crip- 
ples our health and at the’ same time does not 
help'us in’ solving out immediate difficulties and 
problems of life, is worthy only of a:pedant. 
Into the category of almost’ useless and pedantic 
knowledge, Milton and Shakespeare may be 
safely relegated from our immediate standpoint. 
Their “fine frenzy ‘rolling from heaven -to 
earth and earth: to heaven ’’*does not delight 
our imagination, for we cannot, in the ‘nature 
of things, enter into the spirit of their immortal 

The music and‘rhythm of their 
art—so sweet and charming to the English ears— 
hardly strikes a responsive chord ‘in. our hearts, 
And why? Because they “speak to us in a 


creations. 


language the cultivation of which isnot merely 
the business of a° whole life-time <but requires 
absolute change “in our inner: spirit and’ outer 
environment ‘which ‘is: quite “impossible... Is it 
possible to make a tabula rasa of our inner: and 
outer : existence _whereon ‘the maving finger 
writes and having writ moves’on.” ?:> Can ‘we 
clean sweep ‘away all the inherited tastes and 
tendencies of our inner life, furnishing,’ to ‘use 
Locke’s obsolete phrase, the dark chambers of 


the mind with fashionable words and phrases ? 


' @ne can discover ‘a reason in the study of a 
danguage as.a. mere means to the knowledge -of © 


some new, concrete and useful things ; but the 








” 
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enforced study of a language—be it the most 
sonorous and poetical—merely for the purpose 
of acquiring a stock of words and phrases, is 
nothing short of reckless waste of life. To 
enforce an alien language upon an alien people 
indiscriminately without making an allowance 
for the ingrained mental constitutions of differ- 
ent races is not less unlike the enforcement of 
a religious creed at the point of the bayonet. 
‘There is some justification in the case of in- 
ducing men of exceptional aptitudes to devote 
their ‘time and energy to the sifting of useful 
bits of information embodied in an alien lan- 
guage and literature, for the promotion of their 
own ; but there is no meaning in prescribing, 
for all and sundry, the same kind of regimen 
whether or no it does good to their health. 
Human intelligence follows the law of organic 
evolution ; it grows from ‘within 3 it draws its 
sap of youth from the tap-root deep in the 
tradition and history of the race to which it 
belongs. It is no more possible to manufacture 
a Shakespeare by any ingenious arrangement of 
the English alphabet than to produce a Kalidasa 
by any amount of picking up of English verse. 
This is the reason why we have ceased to grow 
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Benares Hinbu Universiry 
~ (Continued from p. 84) 
The University Senate (continued). _ 

Elected members: Maharaja’Sir Rameshwar 
Singh Bahadur ; ; Mrs. Annie Besant’; Sir Gooroo 
Das _ Banerji ; ; Babu Bhagavan Das; Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya. : 


~ _ (7) Under’ Statute 19 (1), Class ZZ (a), the Court 
shall elect five members to the Senate. These were elected 
on 6th aN vember, 1916. f 


from within ; 3 why we have stunted mentality, 
This is the’ reason why we have ceased ‘to sing 
in the sweet strains of our mother-tongue: “This: 
is the reason why we are, at best, gramophones 


. Of English verse, filling the air with indistinct 


and discordant voices which excite our deepest 
pathos because they tell the tale of our own 
spiritual barrenness. 

What, in God’ S name, is the use of a Milton 
to a nation which is face to face with the i im~ 
perious necessity of adjusting its social and 
economic conditions to . the. altered circum- 
stances of the time? Can anybody appreciate 
the might and mirth of Shakespeare at a time 
when the world is tao much with him? De- 
cidedly not. To say otherwise i is worthy of a 
Nero who took delight in feasting his aesthetic 
sense upon the terrific conflagration of Rome.. 
Toa patient, who is a victim of an age-long 
wear and tear of life, to administer a dose of 
healing and saving knowledge rather than “ the: 
dainties that are bred in a ‘book-”, seems to be ~ 
something consistent with wisdom and’ com-- 


monsense. - 
(to be continued) 


Ganca Prasap Mga, B. A. 


Elected members 2°; a elections rye oy the: 


graduates): 
lected members °°: “Pandit Yadaveshwar 
Tarkaratna; Pandit Har Prasad Shastri ; Pandit it? 
Lakshmana: Shastri Dravid ; Pandit Ram, Avatar 
Pande} -Pandit Ambadas Shastri.  .-——s - 3453 fea 
(28) Under Statute 19 (1); Glass IT (0), five membera 


are to be elected by registered graduates of the Gnivesnitys 
from such date as the Court may fix. 


(29) Under Statute 19 (1), Class IZ @. the Senate” 


elegts five representatives of Hindu religion and 
farang ‘These were elected an 6th November, 19 016 ene 
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lected members: Sir Ashutosh Mukerji; Rai 
‘G. N. Chakravarty Bahadur; Professor Nagendra 
Chandra Nag; Pandit Manohar Lal Zutshi; Dr. 
‘Ganganath Jha. ; 

Nominated members : The Hon'ble C. FB. 
de la Fosse; Dr. Arthur Venis; E. A. Richardson, 
Esq.; R. P. Dewhurst, Kisq.; Professor A. W. 
Ward. ; 

The University Syndicate. f 

3; Dr. Sundar Lal; Pandit Adityaram Bhatta- 
charya ; Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya; Rai 
G. N. Chakravarty Bahadur; Dr. Ganganath 
Jha; Professor A. W. Ward; Professor Tej 

Bahadur Sapru; Professor Bertram Kirghtley ; 
Professor Bhagavan Das ; Professor Radha Kumud 
Mukerji; Professor P. Seshadri; Professor - Shyama 
Charan De ; Professor Phani Bhushan Adhikari; 
Professor Lakshmi Narayan; Professor P. XK. 
Dutt ; Professor M. B. Rane; Pandit Ambadas 
Shastri. 
Lhe Board of Appointments 

42-Oficio 3: Dr. Sundar Lal: Pandit Adityaram 
Bhattacharya. 

Eitected members: Pandit Madan 
Malaviya ; Babu Bhagavan Das. 

Elected members %5; Sir Gooroo Das Banerji ; 

(30) Under Statute 19 (1), Class IT (e), five or less 
persons are to be elected by the Senateon the dec ‘laration of 
Vice-Chancellor that there is 2 deficiency in the number 
of members in any Faculty or Faculties. These were elected 
eon 6th November, 1916, 

(31) Under Statute 19 (1) Class TI (a), the Visitor 
nominates five members of the Senate. 

(32) Under Statute 21 (1), the Syndicate consists of 
the Vice-Chancellor, the Pro-Vice-Chancellor, and fifteen 
persons elected by. the Senate, 
7th No ovember, 1916. " 

‘ (33) Under Statute 27 @) (i) &Cii), the Vice-Chancellor 
and the Pro-Vice-Chancellor-are members of the Board: 
~ 484) Under Statute ie .Q) (ii), tyo members are 
elated by the Court, The. election took place on 12th 
August, 1916, 
(35) “Under | Statute ‘97 Qy Ge," two members are 


elected by the Council. ‘The election” tookplace on “6th: 
November. 1916. 


Mohan 


The election oe place on 





Babu Govinda Das. 
Elected members ** ; 

Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru. 
Elected members 37: Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Shastri; 

Rai G. N. Chakravarty Bahadur. 

Other Officials, 

The Hon’ble Babu Motichand 


Sir Ashutosh Mukerji ; 


Treasurer 3; 
Saheb, C. I. E. 

- duditor®; 

Facuity of Oriental Learing. 

Assigned by the Senate: Maharaji Sir 
Rameshwar Sinha Bahidur; Pandit Adityarim 
Bhattichirya; Pandit Madan Mohan Malaiya; 
Dr. Ganganath Jha; Dr. A. Venis; Pandit 
Yidaveshwar ‘arkaraina; Pandit Hara Prasa:] 
Shastri; Pandii; Lakshamana Shastri Dravida; 
Pandit Raima Avatira Pande; Pandit Ambidas 
Shisiri; Babu Bhagavan Das; Sir Gooroo: Dis 
Banerji; R. P. Dewhurst, Esq.; Sir Ashutosh 
Mukerji; Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji; Professor 
Phani Bhushan Adhikari; Professor Shyama 
Charan De; Professor Satyavrata Bhattacharya. 

Co-opted members" ; Pandit Sri Krishna Shastri; 
Pandit, Chitradhar Misra ; Pandit Hathibhai Hari 

(86) Under Statuic 27 (1) (2), two members are 
clected by the Senate. The election took eblace on the 
6th November, 1916. 

(37) Under Statute 27 (1) (vi), two members are 
elected by the Syndicate. This is modified by Statute 62, 
authorising the Senate to elect these till the Syndicate is 
constituted. The Senate elected these members on 6th 
November, 1916. Subsequently the Syndicate elected the 
same members on 17th February, 1917. «°* 

(88) Under Statute 13 (1), the Court appointed the 
Treasurer on 12th August, 1916. 

(39) Under Section 13 of ‘the Act, the Court appoint- 
ed the"Auditor on 12th August, 1916. : 

(40) Under Statute 23 (2), the Senate annually assigns 
menher tothe various Faculties, These members” were 
so assigned on the 7th Noy: aber 1916, and 19th ees 
1917 LBS i 

G1) Under eRe Chapter. III, these mem- 
Bers were co-opted on 7th Berens 1916, and 17th 
February, 1937. Bh evn ven 


Pandit Mahadeva Prasad. 


sre 


aan. 


‘Gauri 


HOW THE 


Shankar Shastri ; Pandit Madhava Shastri Ghate; 
Pandit Prabhudatt Shastri; Pandit Subramaniya 
Shastri; Pandit Panchanan. Tarkaratna ; Pandit 
Jaideva Misra; Pandit Nityanand Pant ; Pandit Sri 
‘Rangacharya; Pandit Venkatesh Chariya; Pandit 
Umacharana Kaviraja ; Pandit Rama Yatna Ojha ; 
Mahamahopadhyaya Gananath Sen; Pandit Tra- 
yambak Shastri; Pandit Arjun Misra; Pandit Vama 
Charan Acharya ; Pandit Murlidhar Jha. 

Dean of the Faculty? : Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr, Ganganath Jha. 

Haculty of Vhevlogy. 

Assigned by the Senate; Pandit Adityaram 
Bhattacharya; Maharaja Sir Rameshwar Sinha 
Bahadur; Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya ; Pandit 
Yadaveshwar Tarkaratna ; © Pandit Lalkshmana 
Shastri Dravida; Pandit Ambadas Shastri; Sir 
Gooroo Das Banerji ; Dr. Ganganath Jha ;, Babu 
Bhagavan Das; Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji: 
Sir Ashutosh Mookerji ; Professor Phani Bhushan 
Adhikari; Pandit Rama Avatara Pande;. Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri. 

Co-opted members'# :. = Pandit... Prabhudatta 


‘Shastri; Pandit Madhava Shastri Ghate; Pandit. 


Nath Dikshit;- Pandit Ganesh — Shastri 
(Ayodhya)-; Pandit Sri Krishna Shastri (Patiala); 
Pandit Krishnanath  Vamana Shastri (Poona) ;. 
Pandit Pramathanath Tarkabhushana (Calcutta) ; 
Pandit Virupaksha, Shastri- (Sringari); Pandit 
Deshikacharya (Tirupati) ; ; Pandit Murli Dhar Jha; 
Pandit Ram Yatna Ojha; Pandit Nityanand Pant; 
Pandit’Annada’ Charan Tarkachuramani. 

(42): Under Regulation 1, Chapter IIT; this electign took 
placeion/7tlirNovember; 1916. soi -. 

(43) Under Statute 23 (2), these members Were assign- 
ed by the Senate .to the Faculty of Theology, on 7th 
November, 1916, ‘and. 19th February, 1917. 

(44), Under Regulation 12, Chapter I1I, these members 


were’ “co-opted * ‘on’ 7th November, 1916, and 17th 
February, 1917, 
Dean of the Faculty: 


Pandit Adityaram Bhattacbanra 


MOVEMENT GOES 


2 ed: by the Senate; to the Faculty of Science, on 7th 
ber, 1916, 


= Vahamatopadiyaya ee 
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Faculty of Arts. 

Assigned by the Senate®: Maharaja Sir 
Rameshwar Sinha Bahadur; Mrs. Annie Besant ; 
Sir Gooroo Das Banerji; Sir Ashutosh Mukerji ; 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya; Dr. Tej Bahadur 
Sapru; Bertram Keightley, Esq.; Babu Bhagavan 
Das; Rai Gyanendranath Chakravarty Bahadur; 
Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri; Dr. Ganganath Jha 5, 
Hon'ble C. F. dela Fosse; Dr. A. Venis; E. A. 
Richardson, Esq.; R. P. Dewhurst, Esq.; Pandit 
Manohar Lal Zutshi; Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji; 
Professor P. Seshadri; Professor P. B. Adhikari ; 
Professsor Manohar Lal; Professor Shyama- 
Charan De; Professor Lakshmi Narayan; Professor 
Satyavrata Bhattacharya; Pandit Lakshmana 
Shastri Dravid ; Pandit Rama Avatar Pande. 


Co-opted Members?:; Professor Sri Prakasa; 
Professor Bijoy Kumar Sarkar; Professor Nil 
Kamal Bhattacharya; Professor Guru Prasanna 
Bhattacharya; Pandit Rama Narayan Misra; 
V. N.. Mehta, Esq.; Professor T. KX. Laddu; 
Ramarajaminger, Esq.; Mahamahopadhyaya ~ 
Swaminath Iyer; Dr. Ganesh” Prasad; Professor 
Bireshwar Banerji; D. P. Desasari, Esq.; Kaviraj 
Gopinath ; Pandit Brij Narayan Chakhast ; Munshi 
Ganeshi Lal; Babu Raghubir Prasad Varma. 


Dean of the Faculty'®: Sir Sundar Lal. 
Faculty of Science... 
Assigned by the Senate’: Sir Ashutosh Mukerji; ; 


(45) Under Regulation 1, Chapter Wi, his election 
took place on 7th November, 1916. ; Fade 
(46) Under Statute 23 (2), these members’ were 
assigned by the Senate to ale Seay of Arts,: on 7th 
November, 1916. ? ee HU Sits 
(47) “Under Regulation 12, Captar my, these) meni- 
bers were co-opted on 7th Noemie fa and 27th 
February, 1917. ae eth (a 
(48) Under Regiabion iqhe Chapter mI y this election 


*tdok place on 7th'November, 1916, ’ Pha Ie 2ay 


(49) Under Statute 23 (2); these members were ‘assiga- — 
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Rai Gyanendra Nath Chakravarty Bahadur; Pro- 
fessor C. V. Raman; Professor P. K. Dutt; Pro- 
fessor Shyama Charan De; ProfesSor Lakshmi 
Narayan; Professor M. B. Rane; Professor A. W. 
Ward; Professor N. C. Nag; Bertram Keightley, 
Esq. 

Co-apted members: Professor Abhay Charan 
Sanyal; Professor Anod Prasad Sarkar; Dr. Sri- 
dhar Nebru; Professor Umesh Chandra Ghosh; 


Professor H.C. Ahuja; Professor Dakshina Ranjan 


- Bhattacharya. nT: 
Dean of Faculty}; Rai Gyanendranath Chakra- 
vatty Bahadur. * : Claes { 


acuity of Law. 


Assigned by Senate?; Sir Sundar Lal;. Sir 


Gooroo Das Banerji; Sir Ashutosh Mukerji; Pandit’ ~ 


Madan Mohan Nalaviya; Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru. 
| Go-opted members®8: Sir Rash Behary Ghosh; 
Pandit Moti Lal Nehru; Pandit -Gokaran Nath 
Misra; Justice Sadashiva Iyer; Justice Shadi Lal., 

Dean of the Paculiy™: Sir Rash Behari Ghosh, 

I. 

* Note Nie might also note ie “that the 
various Faculties have appointed Boatds of Studies 
and their Conveners. It seems needless to print 
the names of the members of the Boards here: the 
Boards are constituted from among the members 
of the Faculties themselves,  *~ Ed. 


Note.—We regret that, by a curious mistake, 


(50) Under Regulation 12, Chapter III, these members 
were co-opted on 7th November, 1916, 


(51) Under Regulation 1, Chapter 1U, this election took 
piace on 7th November, 1926. 

(52; Under Statute 23 (2), these members were assigned 
hy the Senate, to the Faculty of Law on 7th ‘Noyember, 
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in thé list of the members of the Court elected ‘by, 
the donors of Rs. 500 and upwards, printed on: p. 
82 of our March issue, the name of Afs. Krishnabaz 
Naik, née Thakw: has been’ incorrectly printed 
as Miss :Krishnabat Naik, Thakur. Readers will 
please note the mistake, Ed. 
—:0:—— 
Tue ‘NARASIMHAPRASAD HARrIpRAsSAD Buci 
METAPHYSICS PRIZE, FOR 1918. 


41. * The subject forthe thesis for the above 
competition, for the year 1918, will be Zhe Histori- 
cal Order of the Four Systems of Philos sophy. Nyaya, 
Vaisheshika, Sankhya and Vedanta, as proved: by 
thetr Internal Hvidence: Geis oye Y 

2. The value of the Prize’ Will b8 Rs. 500 
as a special'case for the year 1918. ~ 

°3. The competition’ thesis will be written:inr 
English or’ Hindi on the ‘subjéct prescribed, -and 
shall ‘be sent in by the writers to the Principal of 
the Central Hindii College; Benares, on or before: 
the:1st of ‘May, 1918, Each thesis shall be'sent. 
in a sealed cover together with a declaration that. 
it is bona fide the writer's own composition, and also- 
an affidavit countersigned by a Local Judicial Officer,’ 
or by the Principal of any College): with which. the: 
Competitor has been’ connected in the past, to the: 
effect that the competitors is a strict “teetotaler, and: 
vegetarian. oon Patt 

4. The .decision;- of the lcs will nee an= 
nounced.on the 1st. of . August, 19185 ,and_the 
prize-money. will’be forwarded to, the successful 
competitor immediately after the. aynouncement.. 

5, Any enquiries about..the «prize: may be 
addressed to the Hony. eee cenal Binds: 


1916 College, Benares. bas G 
(53) Under Regulation 12, Chapter III, these members : PB Séshadti M. Ay 
were co-opted on 7th November, i916, . Vice-Pr rincipal, 
(64, Under Regulation 1, Chapter III, this election took ~ Central Hindu College,. 
piece on 7tr November, 1916, : Ben ARES: 
Printed by Paxdya Gulab Shankar, at the Tara Printing Works, :Benares. 1 yp sesQ 
soaerlnodt 
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| Make haste I 


as a new Subscriber to this Magazine, which is soon 
going to appear under the new name of ‘* Hindu 


University Magazine ” in a larger size and body, 


We « therefore earnestely - request that our 
present subscribers will continue their support for’ 
the cause of: the Benares Hindu University and. 
show their sympathy and zeal by sccuring us at 


least one new subscriber each, 


_ MANAGER ~ 
CENTRAL “Hinpu_ COLLEGE Macazine.- 
- ae ib 2h S285 1 I Oe Dearest 
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IMPORTANT SOOKS: 
‘I Modern Letter Writer. roth Ed, B K. B. Bose—Re. x. 


2 Every-da Doubts an Difficulties in writing and speaking) & 


By K B. Bose Re, 1-4. 3 Select Speeches of the Great Ora- 
{ tors. Rs 24. 4 Hints on Correct Writing As 8 +5 Aids *o 
» Write English Correct! —K B. Bose. As 8. 16 Wonders of the 
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to the noon of the 190th of 
April last, there was a conti- 
nuous round of meetings at 
the C. H.C., of the Council, 
the Syndicate, the Faculties, 
the Committees of Management of the College 
and ‘School, a number of sub-committees and 


‘other bodies connected with the Hindu Uni- 


versity. Ihe members were meeting inces- 
santly from 7 a. m. to 7 or 8 . m., with 
an hour’s recess for breakfast in the fore- 
noon. ‘The Faculties discussed every item in 
the recommendations of the Boards of Studies 
that they had appointed ; and those who took 
part in the discussions saw how useful it is to 
moderate ‘expert’ views with “lay? ‘common- 


sense. There was no Board but felt the better 
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HIDDU 


This young, yet very old, Abode of Wisdom 
With hands uplifted prayeth unto ye :— 
“Beloved offspring of my body of mind ! 
Keep my face bright with ever brighter deed: 
That will win honor for the Motherland 

And cloud it not with any acts of shame « 


Unworthy of the Ancient Aryan Race ! 





for the discussions in the Faculty in the matter 
of the selection of text-books, syllabuses, etc. 
The Faculty of Arts that sat for three days— 
for six hours per day, on an average— went into 
the Courses drawn! up by its Boards of Studies. 
very carefully and many points were discussed 
and useful conclusions obtained. The work 
that the Faculties have done with reference to 
the Boards, the Senate may possibly have to dao 
for the Faculties in turn ; for, naturally, the 
superior aay) has the more wide and compre- 
hensive view: ~ 

sqaTe qatat ALARATT A: | 

The natural tendency of the specialist is to 
forget the claims of other subjects than ‘his. 
own and still more of the requirements of the 
general public. Only the “superior body, 
which all interests are equally represented, 
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and ought to exercise a proper sense of propor- 
tion and co-ordinate all the different departments 


of study and the courses duly. 
* 


The plans of the buildings are also gradu- 

ally taking shape and we are all hoping to start 
work at an early date. By thetime this reaches the 
hands of our readers another set of meetings— 
including those of the Boards of Studies, the 
Faculties, the Syndicate and the Senate, and 
may be, of the Court as well—will have taken 
place and the final shape—for the time being, 
of course—given to the plans of the buildings 
and the courses of study. We were happy to 
have had the Vice-Chancellor in our midst for 
five whole days this time and Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya stayed with us even longer. 
May all these preliminary labours bring a harvest 
of plentiful and wholesome return. 


* 


The Hon’ble Mr. V.S. Shrinivasa Shastri, 
on his way back to Madras after the Delhi 
session of the Indian Legislative Council, made 
a short tour in the United Provinces; and 
we had the pleasure of welcoming him in 
the month of 


The donors-electors of the 


Benares towards the end of 
March. 
Hindi University have just sent him to the 
University Court and he is also on our Board of 


Benares 


Appointments. It was, therefore, in the fitness 
of things that he should visit the College. Mr. 
Seshadri, the Vice-Principal—ever a generous 
host, who takes every opportunity of helping 
the social side of our College life by bringing 
about ‘‘re-unions ”—was ‘“‘ At Home ” to the 
College Professors and other friends, on the 

afternoon of the 3oth, to meet Mr. Shastri. 


After the party, Mr, Shastri delivered a very 
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interesting and instructive lecture on Education 
in the School Hall. Our readers know that on 
him has fallen the burden. of the headship of 
The Servants of India Society, after the lament- 
ed death of its founder and first member, Mr. 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale. 
in the Indian Legislative Council, and inside 
and outside the Council Chamber, Mr. Shastri 
carries out the plans of his chief, Mr. Gokhale, 


He represents Madras 


with singular devotion and one-pointedness. 
The cause that was dear to Mr. Gokhale is dear 
to him as well, and he pleads for compulsory 
Primary Education with the greatest zeal, per- 
sistence and eloquence.» ,He moved a resolution 
on the subject in the Council and addressed a 
public meeting in Benares under the auspices -of 
the local Gokhale Primary Education Society. 
We hope for much help and advice from him, 
from his position on our governing body which 
decides our policy, and the Board of Appoint- 
ments which is to give us the persons to carry 
out that policy. ; 
* 


Weare happy to find that, in a circular 
letter to the Provincial Gavernments, the Indian 
Government has recognised the usefulness of the 
This 


movement has been exceedingly helpful, in 


Boy Scouts movement in our Schools. 


other parts of the British Empire, in training’ 


young boys to grow up into useful citizens and 
learn, at an early age, the duty of ‘doing a 
good turn’ to a fellow-man and in acquiring 
the qualities of self-reliance and_ self-sacrifice. 
The introduction of this system in India can 
lead to nothing but good. It is to be regretted, 
that that _ the 
proper persons, who could be trusted with the 
duties of Scout-masters, would be ‘rare.’ We, 


however, Government feels 
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on the other hand, cannot believe that there need 
be any very great difficulty in getting Scout- 
masters who are ‘in a position to-devote a large 
amount of time and trouble to their duties’ 

and are ‘men of energy and principle’ “ quali- 
fied to impart a sense of honour and discipline’. 
Trust breeds trust—as, alas! distrust breeds 
distrust—and even average men improve, if the 
ow how to improve them. 


aa @ gent: | We 


superior authorities ” 
arTatea: FT: Aisa 
welcome the fact that 

“The Government of . ‘ia would gladly see an 
effort made in selected High Schools, where conditions 
are favourable for the experiment, to initiate, as oppor- 
tunity occurs, a system of boy scouts...The initiation 
of a troop of boy scouts, whether inside or outside a 
school does not require any permission from Govern- 
ment and, as long as the scouts are not used for unlawful 
purposes, the maintenance of a body of scouts calls for 
no interference from outside.” 

Last month we referred to the premature 
publicity of the question papers of the Calcutta 
University resulting in the re-examination of 
the students. This second Examination took 
place towards the end of March and the be- 
ginning of April. Suddenly it was discovered 
that the papers had, once more; leaked out before 
the Examination ; and so this second ordeal of 
the students also‘came to naught. The States- 
man (Calcutta): wrote: : 

“The Matriculation Examination of the Calcutta 
University has again been cancelled—we belicve for 
the same ground as last month, 7. ¢., the leakage of 
papers—and no examination will be held to-day or 
to-morrow. We trust that no examinations will be 
held ‘again till a thorough enquiry, by an independent 
body, hasbeen: made into the matter. The ‘scandal 


of the Calcutta University is a disgrace to the second = 


city of the Empire. no 


AIS 


As an educational journal, it is our bounden 
duty to protest against this carelessness of the 
custodians of the Examination papers ; and we 
trust that all the offenders would meet with 
condign punishment—whether in or out of 
office. The University of Calcutta has been 
regarded, so far, as a model of good adminis- 
tration for the other Indian Universities ; and 
such scandals cannot but lower its prestige in 
the eyes of all. 
ness the decision of the authorities on the 
question of re-examining the candidates con- 
cerned, and watch with care the steps they 


We shall await with eager- 


intend to take to make such incidents impossi- 


ble in the future. 


* 
* & 


The Japan Magazine, for February: 1917— 
the Allies number—contains some useful editorial 
comments which would, we have no doubt, 


interest our readers. In connection with the 


complaints against the system of education in 
Japan—which we mentioned in a previous is- 
sue—we read further : 

“The students of Japanese Schools get no instruc- 
tion in regard to civics and politics with the result 
that, when they go out into the world to take their 
places as citizens, they are unfit for such responsibility, 
being quite indifferent to their own vital interests, to 
say nothing of the interests of the nation. Thé national 
system of education regards Government as the concern 
of afew, and considers it a bother and a danger to 
have the people attempt any part in it...The separa- 
tion of education and politics, making the latter the 
monopoly of a class, is a mistaken policy...and cannot 
produce intelligent and efficient patriots devoted to the 
progress o£ the nation...” 

__ If this be really so in Japan—though one 
cannot help feeling that the description must be 
greatly exaggerated when one reflects on the 
part that the Japanese nation, as a whale) has 
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played in the World’s history of the last thirty 
years—how much more serious is the aspect 
which the. same problem is presenting to us in 
India; and no solution is anywhere yet in sight ! 
‘The successful adjustment of a whole 
nation’s outlook on life to a suddenly changed 
environment, is a difficult endeavour ‘indeed ! 
Japan, which has upset most human calculations 
and has proved herself to be the most wonder- 
ful of modern nations—even Japan feels the 
strain and stress of the superimposition of mod- 
ernism on her medievalism in the short course 
of a single generation. “The present war has 
benefited Japan a great deal materially : though 
there is no very great and striking addition to 
her territories, still she has made enormous gains 
She has flooded our 
Indian markets with her goods : we buy things 
Japanese in the place of German and Austrian 
manufactures that used to come to India before 
_ the war; and she has also made large profits 
by the sale of the accessories of war. .We 
read, in the same number of The Japan Maga- 
zine, a note entitled Var millionaires : 


in trade and commerce. 


“Owing to the immense sales of ammunition, and war 
supplies generally, with which Japan accommodated 
her Allies, the national gold reserve has now reached the 
enormous figure of 710,000,000 yen ~ ; and Japan is 
swarming with war millionaires. [A contercporary offers] 

caustic criticism as to tho way some of the new rich 
are spending their money, which it declares to be any- 
thing but exemplary. There is no doubt some truth 
in [this], Recently in Tokyo the number. of motor 
"cars has markedly increased, while the pleasure houses 
are enjoying an unprecedented harvest. The distribu- 
tion of wealth is very uneven, however ; and, while 
some are abounding in luxury, thousands can hardly - 


* One yex is equal toa rupee and a half, 
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make ends ;meet. Thus thieving and robbery~ ‘find 


increasing mention in the Daily Press, and ‘the number 
of poor one sees in the strects seem larger ‘than ‘usual, 
With the increase of money comes an increase in cost 
of living, which is harder still on those devoid of 
regular, or even any, income. ‘This means more suf- 
fering’ ‘in Japan than abroad where eleemosynary 
institutions are common.’ 

This vividly tells us of the impossibility 
of finding a middle course and adopting a proper 


proportion in everything, | No doubt many there 
are—noble and high-minded men and women— 
both in the East and the West, who realise the 
vices and the virtues of both civilisations and 
attempt to combine 
nate the vices. 


the. virtues and elimi- 
But it isso hard! Japan has 
made the most vigorous attempt to keep to her 
national ideals and national ways of living along 
with the most efficient development in industrial, 
naval and military strength, to keep abreast of 
the material progress of the West. We feel, 
however, that the modern element is fast super- 
seding the older ; and the quieter beauties of the 
ancient system are disappearing before the 
strifeful realities of the modern. Inequal dis- 
tribution of wealth—which causes such serious 
internal as well as external turmoil in the 

Western countries—has come to” Japan with all 

its horrors ; widespread charity which, ‘with 
all its faults, maintains the balance of society 
in India, seems to be unknown in modern Japan: 
no doubt it has disappeared under the stress of 
the modern notions of competition’ and ‘sur- 
vival of the fittest” ; and Japan, with all its 
glory and its greatness—with all its prestige in 
the eyes of the West and the jealousy it excites. 
among the peoples of the East—Japan, alas! 
seems to be torn by her own internal problems. 


(See p. 140 for the rest. Ed.) 
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EvipDENCR FOR DEFENCE. 
The defence produced witnesses to prove 
the existence of Matab Rai, and though the 


prosecution brought forward two witnesses to 


demolish this evidence, the decision as to whether 
the attempt was successful or not depends upon 
the reader’s trust in one party or the other. 

Four witnesses were produced to prove that 
the bond was written and sealed by Bulaqi Das 
in their presence. Their statements were very 
straight-forward and agreed in details much toa 
fault. This fact, when judged with the asser- 
tion of Yar Mohammad, one of the witnesses, 
that he could not begin his statement -from the 
middle but could do so only from the beginning 
makes one chary of believing these witnesses. 
Most probably these witnesses were tutored as 
Chaitanya Nath’s cross-examination showed 
plainly. Chaitanya Nath first said he did not 
know Persian and learnt the amount of the bond 
from Bulagi Das but soon after declared that he 
learned the amount from having heard the bond 
read in Persian at Bulaqi Das’ house. 

Letters purported to have been written by 
Bulaqi Das to Nand Kumar admicting the bond and 
the circumstances of thejewels, and also mention- 
ing the transaction, were presented in three 
envelopes whose seals had been broken. These 
letters did not bear any signatures of Bulaqi 
Das ; and Beveridge points out that this was a 
custom and brings forward a passage from 
Sair-ul-Matakharin to prove this. ; 

Ic is, however, very strange that the jury did 
not reject these letters on the ground given 
above. The seeming recency of the writing 
on the letters was enough to scare them. Be- 

2 : 


aes 


: (Continued fr 





om p. 92.) 

veridge remarks“that the writing on the letter of 
Nand Kumar to Kamal, above mentioned, is still 

fresh-looking and dark. It is futile to waste= 
any more words on this point as it is a well- 

known fact to us that old Indian documents 

are still extant which look quite recent. 

Nand Kumar, after this incident, complained 
to his couisel that he was convinced that the 
Court was prejudiced against him and so it was 
useless ta defend him any further. It appears 
that Farrer also thought the same hecause, 
though he did not say this in so many words, 
his weak and half-hearted attempt to re- 
monstrare with the judges in private and his 
statement that the witnesses ‘fared worse’ 
after the interview with the judges, are power- 
fil reasons to justify Nand Kumar’s apprehen- 
sions. Justice Chambers’ message ta Nand 
Kumar to this effect gave the final confirmation 
to his fears. The judges explained their con- 
duct by saying to Farrer that the defence looked 
suspicious and that the witnesses for the defence 
appeared prepared and that the prosecution “was : 
not well-managed. But Beveridge says that 
Kamal-ud-Din’s story was also suspicious yet 
many important paints in it were left unex- 
amined hy the judges. For instance, they did 
not demand production of the Sanad which 
had changed him into Kamal-ud-Din Khan. 

‘Besides these letters there. were two >more 
pieces of written evidence rellied on by Nand 
Kumar. The first is the account in Nagri 
(Ex. M). Beveridge appears to make much of 
this paper. It bore the signatures of Padma 
Mohan Das and Mohan Prasad and was a state- 


ment 


< 


of accounts between the estates of “Nand 2 wage 
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Kumar and Bulagi Das. Chaitanya Nath said 
that Mohan Prasad had signed it before him at 
Nand Kumar’s. This paper does not bear any 
date: only circumstantial evidence proves it to 
1770, when the accounts 
between Nand Kumar and Ganga Vishnu were 
adjusted and is quite different from the account 
submitted by Mohan Prasad and Padma Mohan, 
later in 1771, to the Mayor’s Court. Mohan 


be of February, 


Prasad admits signing it before the widow of 


Bulaqi in order to satisfy her whim. It is in- 
credible that Mohan Prasad would sign an 
incorrect paper and then allow it to remain in 
other hands, Beveridge is very hard on Impey 
and Stephen for attaching little importance to 
this paper but Impey is perfectly correct in thus 
remarking on Ex. M.: ‘TI do not'think much 
can be drawn from this, for the sums had, as 
Mohan Prasad says, been paid and therefore 
they would certainly take credit for them; 
this they would do were the moneys properly 
or improperly paid.” * If the champions of 
Mohan Prasad can explain why he did not 
bring forgery charges before the bond was 
deposited in Mayor’s Court in 1771, or why 
he did not prohibit payment of the bond when 
he suspected if to be a forgery—then the import- 
ance of Ex, M. will disappear of itself, : 
The second piece of evidence adduced by 
Nand Kumar was the entry in books of Bulaqi 
Das from a Karar-nama ands of great signi- 
ficance. Krista Jiban, who had o» 6th ‘June 
appeared as a voluntary witness to accuse Nand 
Kumar, gave evidence as a defence witness also. 
He said that Padma Mohan Das, before his 
death, showed a Karar-nama to Krista Jiban 
signed by Bulaqi Das, giving details of money 
* Nuncoomar and Impey, by Stephen, Vol. 1. p. 167, 
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due to Nand Kumar and mentioning the 
jewels-bond. 


the books 
entries, 


Krista Jiban made entries in 
from this Karar-ndéma@ and these 
he said, were known to Padma 
Mohan and Mohan Prasad: This was conclu- 
sive evidence in favour of Nand Kumar; and 
Impey said afterwards, in his.summing up, that 
on this man’s evidence alone he would have de- 
clared Nand Kumar not guilty. Subsequently 
Nand Kumar again summoned him and asked 
him if he had explained the Karar-namda to 
Mohan Prasad Krista Jiban affirmed this 3 but 
when cross-examined broke dowa hopelessly in- 
to contradictions and fatally injured his’ previous 
evidence. 5 

The defence submitted a copy of the Karar- 
nama: the original, they said, was with the heirs 
of Padma. Mohan Das deceased or Mohan 
Prasad. They served notices on both to produce 
the original but the Court could not _be® con- 
vinced that the notices served on Mohan. Prasad, 
into whose possession the Kardr-nama could not 
be proved, entitled Nand Kumar to submit 
copies. i : 

Stephen’s suggestion that. Padma Mohan 
might have been in league with Nand Kumar 
in the fraud, seems plausible ; and the arguments 
of Beveridge in refutation of this are rather weak, 
The only circumstance in his favour is that 
human nature, however frail, will not be so un- 
grateful as to cheat the helpless widow of a 
man’s great benefactor. If Padma Mohan’s 
complicity in the affair could be proved, all the 
written evidence in favour of Nand Kumar will 
be demolished. 


Impey’s AbpRESs TO 1HE Jury. 


When the evidence was over, Farrer wanted 


to speak but was not allowed because: ‘according 
. $ : 





> 


“NAND KUMAR: AND 


to the laws of England, the counsel for a prisoner 
charged with felony is not allowed. to observe 
on the evidence to the jury. 
asked Farrer to give his notes to him to be read 
by him in his address to the jury. This was 
done and Impey read them with his comments. 
This was following the law too closely without 
any regard for equity. Beveridge quotes some 
remarks of _Mr. Forsyth who has plainly 
condemned the attitude of Impzy in the special 
circumstances of Nand Kumar. Sir James also 
brands the rule as “essentially bad” though at 
the same time he does not refrain from defend- 
ing Impey in this matter also. 

A serious charge brought against Impey is 
that his address to the jury was like that of a 
prosecutor; and, of course, Stephen and Beveridge, 
as usual, have done their best to establish their 
Impey 
may have made some‘slips in his charge to the 


Own respective views in the matter. 


“jury. But, on the whole, the address was fair. 


Stephen has given the whole charge in the origi- 
nal in’ his book and has very carefully marked 
the. passages which were distinctly in Nand 
But he exhibits ridiculous 
prejudice in favour of Impey by quoting the ad- 


Kumar’s - favour. 


dresses presented to Impey by the different 
communities of Calcutta as proofs.of his imparti- 
ality. Everybody knows what value should be 
attached to such expressions of appreciation. 
Even the worst type of a high official has got a 
group of flatterers to sing his praises. The 
truth of the above remark can be proved if the 
antecedents of the presenters of these addresses 
are examined. ; 


Tar VERDICT OF tHE JURY AND THE SENTENCE 
on Nanp Kumar. 


The jury returned a verdict’ of guilty and 


Impey, however, : 


nA 
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Nand Kumar was sentenced to suffer the extreme 
penalty which law can inflict. Whether the 
forgery was proved or not isa matter of indivi- 
dual judgment because the whole thing depends 
upon the credence that is put on the respective 
Neither side produced evidence which 
In these cir- 
cumstances one can not blame the jury. The 
following remarks of Sir James Stephen, how- 
ever, will muke the readers prick their ears ; 
‘Now any one who will study the trial of Nand 
Kumar will, I think, agree with me in the 
opinion, that the case for the prosecution was far 


evidence. 
was Conclusive and convincing. 


from being overwhelmingly strong. It was little 
more than a prima facie case.””** For me it is 
difficult to decide whether the jury’s verdict was 
more surprising or the above remarks of Sir 
James Stephen. 

So far the conduct of the judges, specially of 
Impey, could be somehow explained in their 
favour; and their interpretation and application 
of laws might be d clared as made in good faith. 
But henceforward, in the last stage of the 
story of Nand Kumar, the attitude of the Chief 
Justice specially is blameworthy. 

Farrer brought before the Court a motion 
for arrest of judgment but met with no suc- 
cess, ‘Then petition for leave to appeal was 
presented by Brix, the junior of Farrer. The 
petition was rejected because it did not contain 
the grounds for appeal. But. the resources of 
Farrer to save Nand Kumar were not yet ex- 
hausted. He wanted the jury to recommend 
Nand Kumar for mercy; so he first approached 
Robinson, the foreman of the jury. This 
man politely refused to give his signature 
but did not think proper, for reasons best known es 


x Nuncoomar anid Inpey, by Stephen, Vol. Th p. 52, x 
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to himself, to allow the matters to rest here. 
On the contrary, he sent information of this to 

Impey with a forwarding letter from one Mr. : 
Bellic. Impey rebuked Farrer for this action 
which he termed unprofessional and remarked 
that his duty towards his client ended with the 
trial. Sir James also thinks this behav‘our of the 
Chief Justice as “ wrong and harsh.” The cause 
of this displeasure is attributed to two unfortu- 
“nate words “ unhappy victim” which Farrer 
used for Nand Kumar in a letter to Robinson. 
But we must not forget Mr. Bellie who for- 
warded Robinson’s letter with Farrer’s address. 
Could Robinson himself not submit the papers 
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to the Chief Justice specially when he was. the 
foreman of the jury and once Mayor -of Cal- 

? Mr. Beveridge says that Bellie was, per- 
ae thought to possess more influence and he 
directed that influence because of his ‘being the 
private Secretary of the Governor-General Hast- 
ings. Mr, Bellie’s introductory note possesses 
special importance when considered with Hast- 
ings’ alleged connection’ with Nand Kumar’s 
trial. 

(to be continued.) 


Harish CHanpra Misra, M. A. 
(Old Boy C. H. C.) 


FAITH OR FOLLY ? 
( Continued from p. 95.) 


There are some indeed who assi gn to reason 

~ —infallibility, but the word has then the conno- 
tation of Intuition or Buddhi. 
F. H. Jacobi, for instance, “ philosophy, as 
elaborated by the understanding, cannot trans- 
cend the sphere of sense-given materials, and 
consequently can never get conviction of the 
existence of such things as God, immortality, 
etc. ; but man has yet another faculty whereby 
he has immediate conviction of the real exis- 
tence of things, viz., reason: 
we have immediate conviction or belief not 
only of the reality of objects perceived by the 
senses, but also of the reality of the highest 
. Yerities that lie beyond the’ apprehension of 
sense.” His “reason” little differs from what 
Schelling calls “Intellectual Intuition ””—“ a 
Secret wonderful faculty which dwells in. us 
all”’—something like Cardinal Newman’s 
‘Tilative sense.” This, again, is like Shankara 
speaking of “‘the existence, in every created mind, 


by this faculty 


According to — 


of a primary belief in God ;” or Plato saying that 
“no soul misses truth of her own good-will.” It 
is startling to find that Descartes of all men— 


Descartes with whom doubt was the philosophic © 


starting point—should have -come practically 
He thought that his 
own existence was argument enough for the 


to the same conclusion. 


existence of God. Cogito, ergo sum; but in 


order to think, it is necessary to exist: « what- | 


ever is clearly and distinctly thought -must be 
true,” he says. And « amongst these clear 
and distinct thoughts he soon recognised the 


idea of God as the absolutely Perfect Being, 


This idea, he reasoned, would not be formed in. 


our minds by ourselves, for the imperfect can 
never originate the perfect: it must be connate 
i. é., patt of the original structure of our 
understanding, and implanted there by the 
_ Perfect Being himself.” It may be said of him 
that he looked into the depths of his soul and 
found God there, - When Sir Thomas Browne 


* 


A WORLD-POET: OUR SUPREME NEED 


says, in the Religio Medici, 
“Tt is thy Maker’s will, for unto none 
But unto Reason can He e’er be known,” 
what does he really mean? Let him speak 


for himself. ‘Reason is 2 Rebel unto Faith.. 


The bad construction and perverse comment.... 


have perverted the. Devotion of many unto 
Atheism, who, forgetting the honest advisoes 
of Faith, have listened unto the conspiracy of 
Passion and Reason....Yet this rule of His, 
He doth sometimes pervert to acquaint the 
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world with his: Prerogative, lest the arrogancy 
of our reason should question His power,” . . efc.; 
“T can answer 
all the objections of Satan and my rebellious 
reason with that odd resolution I learned of 


and by way of climax he says : 


Tertullion, certum est, quia impossibile est.27* 


( to be continued.) 
D. Amerr Rao. 


* All the quotutions, in the paragraph, are from Religio 
Medici, 


A WORLD=POET : OUR SUPREME Nee 
{ Continued from p. e 


It is not here particularly relevant to discuss 


the question: what is Poetry? I shall not here 
presume to handle the bow from which even the 
deft hand of Coleridge shrunk. But I should 
like. to describe, very briefly, what poetry is. 
Shelley said that poetry is what redeems from 
decay the visitations of the divinity in man. Is 
it. imaginative passion ? . Poetry is certainly not 
all a matter of imaginative soarings to aerial 
heights and of making ‘mercurial spirits dance 
upward to the light.” Poetry must be simple, 
for man’s thoughts and feelings are generally 
simple. Ic is not essential that it should always 
be impassioned, as Milton contended. If that 
were so, Byron—with his doubt, denial, antago- 
nism and weatiness—would be our greatest 
poet ; and Shelley with his power of ‘transfi- 
guring action, character and thought” and aerial 
freedom and space ; Keats with what Goethe 
calls his marvellous architectonic ’ power ; and 
Tennyson with his gift of sweetening solitude 
itself, which recalls ‘the fabled fountain of the 


Azores ’—Shelley, Keats and Tennyson would 


Poetry, as Bacon said, has some- 
Poeta 
Shelley himself is a fine in- 
In his prose pieces, he is, as 


be nowhere. 
thing ‘divine in it’; poets write, inspired. 
nascitur, non fit. 
stance of this. 
Mr. Clutton-Brock points out, an apostle of the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, the age of 
Reason. But, in'his poems, he isin love with 
an Antigone, and prophesies the approach of a 
golden age ; a 
“‘ Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam — 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream.” — : 
In his prose writings, he is the ordinary man 
representing the spirit of the age; in his poems, 
he is a prophet, heaven-inspired, who longs for 
a better style of the world, radically different © 
from what it now is. -Poetry then is that 
permanent element of man which reminds him 
of his  super-brutal position and which . is 
expressed in beautiful language that wee . 
to all. Saar ie 
Now, is posh thus ese the best a 
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it is we see yonder, he answers : ‘a lily’. The 
pedantic botanist says: Ic belongs to the order 
Hexandria Monogynia. The poet, on the other 
hand, calls it ‘the plant and flower of light’ 
(Ben Jonson) ; and ‘the lady of the garden’ 
(Spenser). It needs no remarks to prove which 
of the three modes of expression is the best. It 
is enough to point out, in the words of Leigh 
Hunt, that poetry here shows us the beauty of 
the flower in all its mystery and splendour. 

The old order 


New forces are at work. 


We live in a peculiar age. 
is surely changing. 
Man’s activity has run into different channels. 
Had he been alive now, Tennyson would never 

_have written : 

“Science moves but slowly, slowly, moving 

on from point to point.” 

Rather do dumdum bullets and asphyxiating 
gases prove that science moves too fast. Things 
are bound to change more after this devastating 

Then the 
When, to 
adapt the words of Lord Curzon, speaking at 
Harrow, when we have punished the enemy for 


war of three continents is over. 
world will wear a different aspect. 


his crime, and extirpated the curse of a false 
militarism that overhangs the world like a cloud 
and built up a new civilisation that shall once 
again be free—then this changed world will 
need a new interpreter, one that will speak for 
all mankind and in a manner worthy of the 
federation of the world. 


_ A world-poet is our greatest desideratum, 
then. Wehave to see if any of the existing poets 
are worthy to be called world-poets. Criticisms 
on their work at this place must of necessity be 
dogmatical and too brief to ishow any consider- 
able acquaintance with their works. But that 
cannot be helped ; and I can only trust that the 
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following criticisms are not undeserved. Natur- 
ally I begin with England, First, there is 
Kipling. Although his Barrackroom Ballads and 
Departmental .Ditties have a fine sang froid in 
them, they cannot be called poetry of the high- 
est order. Then there is Robert Bridges, But 


he is a word-artist ; his expressions are beautiful 


but his thoughts are not eternal : 
“ Beautiful must be the mountains whence ye 
come, : 
“And bright in the fruitful valleys the stream s, 

wherefrom 

Ye learn your song.” 
Thus does the Poet Laureate address the Night- 
ingale. 
Keats’ : 


Js it comparable with the youthful 


“ My heart aches and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense ?”? 
Alfred Noyes has the “stuff” in him, but he is 
much too pessimistic. He says, for instance : 
“ Chaos returned in dream and deed. 
Right was a legend; Love a wraith.” 
Man is essentially a hopeful creature, ever long- 
ing for ‘an inaccessible El Dorado,’ trusting that 
the promised land will soon be reached. Austen 
Dobson is a very pleasing, soothing poet. His 
verses are homely, -but also very touching ; 
“Grant, O garden-God that 1, 
Now that none profane is nigh,— 
Now that mood and moment please,— 
Find the fair Pierides ! 

But he is too exclusively a poet of nature to 
be a universal interpreter. Edward Carpenter 
has very little melody in him, though at times” 
he reminds one of Walt Whitman ; Thomas 
Hardy, like Scott, is a better novelist than a 
poet. He does not impress one as speaking 
what he has felt: one thinks he is feigning- 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
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unworldliness. I must not omit Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. Her poems read very well and excite 
our nerves, but lines like 

“ Thou art the moon, dear Love, and I the 
sea.: : 

The tide of hope swells high within my 
breast—” 


are very reminiscent of Elizabethan court _ 


ladies and Persian conceits and are too finely 
strung to be sustained for any length of time. 
Coming to France, there is Anatole France. 
His ‘ humanising idealism’ might appear to fit 
him for a world-poet but it is too French to be 
called cosmopolitan: Then, there is Romain 
Rolland, who, though a voluminous prose- writer, 
From his Life of Michael 
Angelo, he appears-to hold a very pessimistic 
view of men and things. 


is essentially a poet. 


How very unhopeful, 
for instance, he is when he cries, in the bitterness 
of his thoughts: 

“God! Eternal Life! Refuge of those who 
do not succeed in living here below! Faith, 
which is very often but a lack of faith in life, 
a lack: of faith ‘in the future, a lack of faith in 
oneself, a lack of courage, and a lack of joy !” 


In his John Christopher, he preaches the 
philosophy ‘ Comprendre sans s*indigner? Very 
good philosophy, no doubt, but impossible of 
reach. There are next, Maeterlinck and E. 
Verhaeren.* .The former has written more 
prose than poetry, and what little poetry he has 
written is not of the highest order. KF, 
Verhaeren, on the other hand, has the divine 
gift of making his readers smile and weep, as 
he chooses. In his AZonk’s Deathbed, for 
example, (rendered into English by Lord 


* The sad news of Verhaeren’s death reached after this 
essay had been’ written. A. J. 


~ same defects as her fellow-poetess,’ Mrs. Wilc 


Curzon), the pathos is so intense that when ‘the 
poet prays finally for the peaceful repose of the 
monk’s soul, it is with difficulty that one.can 
prevent tears trickling down the cheeks. Buta 
world-poet must not develop only one depart- 
ment of poetic faculty, to the exclusion and 
consequent deterioration of other departments, 
This is what Verhaeren has done and that is 
why he is not capable of depicting the harder 
emotions. 

In India, there is, of course, Rabindranath 
Tagore. But his ‘ethereal idealism’ can only 
be appreciated by a few : 


“The time that my journey takes is long and 
the way of it long. 


“T came out on the chariot of the first gleam 
of ‘light, and pursued my voyage through the 
wildernesses of worlds, leaving my track on 
many a star and planet. 


“Tt is the most distant course that comes 
nearest to thyself, and that training is the most 
intricate which leads to the utter simplicity ofa 
tune...... 7 ae 

“My eyes strayed far and wide before Ishut 
them and said: ‘Here art thou!” abby 

“The question and the cry ‘Oh where?’ 
melt into tears of a thousand streams and de= 
luge the world: with the flood of the assurance™ 
‘Tam |)” ‘as 

This can be properly enjoyed and under- 
‘stood by those that have steadily progressed out 
of the shallows into the depths, and gaze beyond 
dust and ashes to garden and cloister. I must 
mention that brilliant, talented poetess—Mrs, 
Sarojini_ Naidu. She suffers, however, from the s 


She has a lyric genius and some of her 
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will, perhaps, live through the ages. She recent- 
ly wrote : 

Doth rapture hold a feast, 

Doth sorrow keep a fast?” 

These are very good lines; but Frederic 
Harrison would label them: “Sugary stanzas of 
lady-like prettiness.” The beauty of the lines 
isso delicate that it cannot be sustained all 
through. I may mention, in passing, the 
Japanese poet, Yone Nogouchi. He loves the 
dramatic, but at times fails to distinguish be- 
tween pathos and bathos. 

We have seen, then, that there is uniformity 
of thought and action in “all mortal men 
throughout the ages”; that it is necessary to 
have an interpreter of the universal ethos; that 
this interpretation should be in poetry; that a 
world-poet is the only person that can properly 

interpret the new spirit that will doubcless 
prevail; and that no living poet can be called 
a world-poet. A  world-poet, then, is our 
supreme need. He will, by his presence, make 
life more enjoyable and, by his words, will 
console the afflicted. He will shed” joy and 
peace around him and to him shall we truthfully 
the words of the great Averican 
critic: ‘Thou shalt have the whole land for 
thy part and manor, the sea for thy bath and 


address 


navigation, without tax and without envy; the 
woods and the rivers thou shalt own; and thou 
shalt possess that wherein others are only 
tenants and boarders. Thou true land-lord ! 
sea-lord! air-lord! Wherever snow falls, or 
water flows, or birds fly, wherever day and aight 
meet in twilight, wherever the blue heaven is 
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hung by clouds, or sown with stars, wherever 
are forms with transparent boundaries, wherever 
are outlets into celestial space, wherever is 
danger, and awe, and love, there is Beauty, 
plenteous as rain, shed for thee ; and though thou 
shouldst walk the world over, thou shalt not 
be able to ‘find a condition inopportune or 
ignoble.” 
Let this, then, be aur. hope—the arrival 
of a world-poet. He will come with the mis- 
sion of making man live more in communion 
with God, more closely attached with threads 
extending from this earth to the stars, more 
sensitive to the welfare of man, more careful 
of the brother-fruits and the sister- flowers 
around and below him. This poet will be not 
only light-giving but truth-inspiring. That: is 
our vision. It may be a glorious vision; it is 
a distant vision; the realisation of it is not yet; 
the promised land is not visible yet. But it is 
not a vain vision. When have the earnest 
longings of the human heart been ever denied 
it? And if, indeed, as I believe and have shown, 
a world-poet is our greatest need, he will come; 
aad we shall be thankful and happy to follow 
him. The lovely. moon, the glorious sun, the 
charming lotus and the thundering seas will 
have, through him, lessons and pleasures to com- 
municate to us and, in the notes of the 
nightingales and the pzans. of the cuckoo, we 
shall once again hear and recognise a kiadred 
voice—the voice of Gol; and, through him, 
will the kingdom of God be nearer, 
AMARANATAA JHA. 


(Wuir College, Allahabad.) 


Elena did not know that every man’s happiness is built on the unhappiness of another ; that even hia 
advantage, his comfort, like a statue, needs a pedesial—the disadvuntage, the discoinfort of others. 


Luan Turgenev. 


r 
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SONNETS. 


WRITTEN ON A SUMMER MORNING. 


See, how the’ twilight birds are carolling ! 
How, drunk with joy, each little feath’ry 
breast 
Flits to and fro and sings:about the nest, 
And how the groves. with their glad piping 
ring ! j 
The Sun to cheer the world is hastening : 
To greet him, Nature in her flow’ry vest 
Looks bright and fresh and, at her gentle 
chest, f 
That jocund choir rehearse his antheming. 
Come, let us join those mingtrels in their hymn 
To the world’s comforter who lifts his head, 
Afar, from yon horizon’s radiant rim,— 


Though men yet darkling dream on eee d 


bed: 
Ah, let us catch their spirits’ joyous trim, 


‘High as heavens, radiance bathed, 
With open mouth and shining eye, 


~Peace nor rest my soul doth know, 


Filled with terror dread am I. 


Thy horrid teeth so long and keen 
Like Kala’s fires they are seen 5 : 
My bearings lost, no’ haven T see 
“O'Rest of worlds,” be kind to me. 
Kaurava princes and their hosts 
With Bhishma, Drona and Suta’s SOD) 
And our warring | chieftains tao 
Tn haste, they all are rushing-on 

3 


- So” ie kingly wee all, 


A LEGEND OF SARAN ATH.* 


Hunting, each day the neighbouring Raja came 
To wilds of Saranath; the promised deer 
Was there to furnish forth the royal game ; 
And thus the monks avoided round the year 
Worse havoc in their wood, by bended bow 
And feather’d arrow. 
A luckless hind was mark’d out for the woe : 
The creature seemed to deepest:pity born, ~ 
As, big with young, she looked wich guilsless 
eyes, 
And meekly bore her weight ; mene lo! 


But one ‘cruel morn 


there came ; 
Buddha, before the king, with pitying sighs 
Offering himself instead, for the game. 
The awe-struck king fell speechless on. his 
_ knees, 
No more did arrow reach those haunts of 
- peace. wen i 
AynsHa. 


Awhile to life’s- unceasing turmoil dead ! 
ae On H. C., Benares. 
_Benares. MonINDRANATH CHATTERJI. * From the Nigrodha Miga Jataka. sae 
THE BHAGAVAD=GITA. — = 
(XI. 24—34) oi iae 9 th. gumorte baw 


Towards thy terrific teeth a ae Ms 
Following thus, the eternal law, 

Crushed to powder some are seen). 
Upon thy teeth, so hard and keene = 
As flooded rivers mighty rusk  — agit ima 
In ocean’s lap their waters throw, 










As little moths headlong as <3 & 
And seek in fires, how to die, aN 
In thy mouth these warriors all 
Rash | in haste. to their fall. ‘4 
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Thy burning tongue destroys all 
Setting all the worlds ablaze. 
Everywhere thy glory’s spread, 
Burning Universe in thy rays. 


O wondrous form, to thee I bow, 
Thee, O Lord, I wish to know, 
Thy stream of Life bewilders me, 
‘Reveal thyself, O Lord, to me. 


Kyshna said; 


As End and Time am.I known 
Dealing death to all am I. 

All these warriors mighty grown 
Thee excepted all shall die, 
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Therefore rise and win thou fame, 
Kill thy foes and kingdoms gain. 
Killed by me thy enemies fall, . 
Moving fast to Yama’s hall. 

O ambidextrous bowman rise, 

Be their deaths’ outward cause ; 
At my hands, their ending lies, 

I who make the eternal laws. 
Killed in battle the warriors lie, 
Drona wise and Bhishma high, 
Jayadratha strong and Karna great 
At Yama’s door their foes await. 


(to be continued) 


San Ram San, 


(Continued from p. 107.) 


Arnold was also an admirer of Keats, That 
Arnold admired both Keats and Wordsworth 
is illustrated by a study of his essays on 
these two poets, The above passage -is in 
direct imitation of Wordsworth. ‘His love 
for Wordsworth’s Laodamia was very great ; 
and Arnold’s AMycerinus “is modelled after the 
same. Arnold was also influenced to a little 
extent by Gray. To Tennyson, Arnold was 
always unjust. He never appreciated his great- 
ness, Throughout his poems there sounds an 
eternal note of sadness which is hisown. Sad- 
ness pervades his poems, When compared with 
either Browning or Tennyson, Arnold’s poems 

are poor indeed, 2 
“Splendour, music, passion, breadth of move- 
ment and rhythm we find in him in no great 
abundance ; what we do find in him is high 
distinction of feeling, a temperance, a kind of 
modesty of expression which is, at the same time, 


_an artistic resource—the complexion of his work. 


Though in his poems thereis a constant reference 
to nature, and to Wordsworth in particular— 
which is almost tHe same thing as nature—there 
is even a more implicit reference to civilisation, 
literature, and the intellectual experience of 
‘man. He is the poet of the man of culture. 
Above all he isa poet of his age. With its 
cultivated simplicity, its aversion to cheap orna- 
ment, its slight abuse of meagreness for distinc- 
tion’s sake, his verse has a kind of minor magic, 
and always goes to the point—the particular 
ache, or regret, or conjecture, to which poetry 
is supposed to address itself,”? Such, in short, is 
the estimation of Matthew Arnold as a poet. 
Among Arnold’s poems The Forsaken Mer- 
man, The Strayed Reveller, Empedocles on Etna, 
Rugby Chapel, Balder Dead and Sohrab and 
Rustam deserve special notice. In its delicate 
loveliness, Zhe Forsaken Merman stands high 
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among Arnold’s poems. It is a story of a Sea- 
king married toa mortal maiden who forsook 
him. The poem ends with the. departure of 
Margaret, the mortal maiden : 

“ She left lonely for ever 

The kings of the Sea.” 

The Strayed Reveller appeared in the 

twenty-seventh year. The poem 
could not at all be considered as the best of 


author’s 


Arnold’s poems. The poem opens majestically . 


with the address of the youth : 
“ Faster, faster 
O Circe Goddess, 
Let the wild thronging train, 
The bright procession 
Of eddying forms, 
Sweep through my soul.” 

The poem closes with the same passage not 
sung by the youth but sung by “Ulysses. Em- 
pedocles on Etna is a dramatic poem written 
after the manner of the lyrical dramas of the 
Attic dramatists—Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides. This lyrical drama was a special 
favourite with Robert Browning. The scene 
of the poem is on Mount Etna in Sicily. mpe- 
docles was a philosopher, poet and historian of 
Agrigentum, in Sicily, who flourished about 444 
B.C. He was the disciple of Telanges, the 
Pythagorean. His curiosity to visit the flames 
of the crater of Etna proved fatal to him. 
Some are or opinion that, in despair of attaining 
truth, Empedocles flung himself into the crater 
of Etna. Many legends are narrated concern- 


ing his death. Empedocles on Etna is a lyrical 


drama in blank verse. However, the drama is 
in bad lyric. The best parts of the lyrical 
drama are the songs of Callicles. : 


The speech of Empedocles, in the second Act” 
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on the summit of Etna—and especially this 
passage out of it, though Wordsworthian— 
might be considered the best piece in it : 


“And yet what days were those, Parmenides ! 
When we were young, when we could number ~ 
friends 
In all Italian cities like ourselves, 
When with elated hearts we joined your train, 
Ye sun-born virgins ! on the road of Truth. 
Then we could still enjoy, then neither thought 
Nor outward things were closed and dead to us, 
But we received the shock of mighty thoughts 
On simple minds with a pure natural joy. ” 


The song by Callicles, at the end, is really 
beautiful. This song might be regarded as 
the gem of the whole poem : 


“ Not here, O Apollo ! 

Are haunts meet for thee, 

But where Helicon breaks down 
In cliff to the Sea... 

The day in its hotness, 

The strife with the palm : 

The night in its silence, 

The stars in their calm.” 


Rugby Chapel appeared in 1857 about ten 
years before Empedocles on Etna was published. 
The poem is in memory of the famous Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby, written in blank verse. 
‘The metre of the poem is adapted from 
the Greek “Chroic metre.” Rugby Chapel 
is a typical elegy. It bemoans the death of Dr, 
‘Arnold. Throughout the whole poem, Dr. 
Arnold is represented as an extremely good man 
who led his life for the service of others. This 


makes Dr. Arnold superhuman. The following 


passage is a mere exaggeration ‘of the life 
character of Dr. Arnold : ae 
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“Tf in the Fa of the world, 

Stones might have wounded thy feet, 
: Toil or dejection have tried 

Thy spirit, of that we say. . 

Nothing ! To us thou wert still 

Cheerful, and helpful, and firm, 

Therefore to thee it was given 

Many to save with thyself ; 

And, at the end of thy day, 

O faithful shepherd to come, 

Bringing thy sheep in thy hand.” 
_ Passages like this are numerous in the 
poem. Balder Dead, the epic, 
Like most of Arnold’s poems this is 
written Balder Dead has 
not got that fascinating spirit which is found in 
Sohrab and Rustam. Balder the 
of peace, being the second. son of Odin and 
Frigga. He was killed by the blind war-god, 
Hoder, at the instigation of Loki. The subject 
in chosen from the Scandinavian mythology. 


is Homeric 
in tone. 
in blank verse. 


was god 


Many of the passages in the poem, especially 
the speech of Balder, are after Greek model. 
The Schrab and 
Rustam might be considered as a literary epic. 
In this respect the episode is unlike Homer’s 


poem is full of beauty. 


Lad and Odyssey which are primitive epics or 
epics by growth. The poem gives an account 
of Rustam fighting with, and killing, his son 
Sohrab. Rustam, in his ignorance, slew Sohrab: 
he never knew that he had a son -as he 
had~ been informed by his wife that only a girl 
had been born to her, for she feared that Rus- 
_tam would take the boy away to train him as a 
soldier. his epic was written by. Firdausi in 
the tenth century A. D.; but Arnold deviates 
from_Firdausi to some extent in the poem. 
The episode is made rich by Arnold’s own 
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His chat was one of compression, 
Homer’s 


touchings. 
The epic itself is Homeric in vein. 
Odyssey opens within forty-eight days of ..the 
arrival of Ulysses’ in his dominions ; the I/iad 
begins in the tenth year of the siege of Troy ; 
and Arnold commences his: epic with Sohrab 
in the Tartar camp and his desire for single 
combat. The full history of Sohrab—so neces- 
sary for the understanding of the context— 


is conveyed in his speech with Peran-Wisa, 


The epic begins with the word “And” as if it 
“And the first grey of 
thus runs the first line 


were a continuation. 
morning filled the east: ” 
The beginning, the end, and 
Again 


of the epic. 
the middle of the episode are Homeric. 
the use of fine suggestive similes are Homeric. 
Schrab and Rustam abounds with fine and sug- 

The-cha- 
Two small 


gestive similes happily introduced. 

racter of Sohrab is. vividly drawn. 

passages in the poem make him out as great and 
Very ‘beautiful is Sonrab’s reply to 

Rustam: — zuiiai = 

‘Truth sits upon the lips of dying men, 

And Falsehood, while I lived, was ce from 


noble, 


‘mine, 


seeee mae 


Desire not that, my father: thou must live. - 
For some are born to do great deeds, and live, 
As some are born to be obscured, and die. 
Do thou the deeds, I die too young to do, 

. And reap a second glory in thine age.” 

The ‘epic might be considered ‘to be’ the 
masterpiece of Arnold. In it Arnold is seen 
at his best. At the end of his poem Arnold 
makes a very fine use of contrast with the des- 
cription’of the river Oxus flowing out through 
the darkness and leaving the petty hum~ of 
human life behind it in its majestic passage, 


Ta 
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through vast solitudes, to the Aral Sea : 
“But the majestic river floated on, 
Out of the mist and hum of that lew land, 
Into the frosty ‘starlight, and there moved, 
Rejoicing through the hushed Chorasmian 
waste, 
Under the solitary moon; he: flowed 
Right for the Polar Star, past Orgunje, 
Brimming, and bright, and large: then sands 
begin 
To hem his watery march, and dam his 
streams, 


And seelit his currents; that for many a league 
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The shorn and parcelled Oxus strains along 

Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles— 

Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 

In high mountain cradle in Pamere, 

till at last 

The longed-for dash of waves is heard, and 
wide 


A foiled circuitous wanderer: 


His luminous home of waters opens, bright 
And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bathed - 
_ Stars 
Emerge and shine upon the Aral Sea.# 
V. LAkKsHMANAM. 
(Intermediate Class, Madura.) 


AND STONES EE 


(Continued from p. 109.) 


Now, let us: consider what ‘use we have 
made of our half-digested knowledge of Shakes- 
peare and Milton if, perchance, we have not 
forgotten them. Under their influence we have 
cultivated. an over-weening pedantry and a 
We 


give ourselves superior airs when we quote or 


frivolous love of using clap-trap phrases. 


misquote Shakespeare ; and we think that we 
carry with us a charm ( @gtacat Ara ) 
by which we can inspire awe and submissiveness 
into the work-a-day man of the world, just as 
Brabimanas. demonstrate their self-assumed sanc- 
tity by muttering a Vedic mantram in a slow 
and. subdued whisper. 

“Philosophy bakes no bread,” ely said 
Novalis. His dictum has the merit of laying 
stress upon the sublime indifference of pedantic 
_ philosophers to the material needs of society. 
They seem to think that all things shall be 
added uato them, provided they “drink deep 
at the Pierian Spring.” : 

This attitude should be set down as due to 


the idiosyncrasy of that class of Aeoplce or 
rather, as due to: the starving of other faculties 
than that of mere imagination. The people 
who ignore the stern realities of life and turn a 
deaf ear to the pressing calls of duty—through- 
out weaving a fabric of splendid visions—will 
find themselves crushed under the pitiless forces 
of nature—‘“the nature, red in tooth and 
claw with ravine.” Words—sonorous perhaps— 
weave a spell round their vision through the 
medium of which they fail to see things in 
their right proportions and colours, Deluded 
by. their own : fanciful, theories of life, they 
become blind:to the wail and misery of . man- 
kind. The still, sad music of humanity evokes 
no echo in their anaesthetic ears. If we 
condemn: people: whose philosophy consists in ~ 
“Eat, Drink and Be merry,” why should we 
reserve our unmitigated contempt for those who _ 
delude us with fine verbiage and flashy rhetoric, 
for they are equally self-centred; the only differ- 
nce being that the latter pander to their soul ; 
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intellect and imagination while the former are 
disposed to ‘live by bread alone.’ Extremes meet 
and consequently great wits and great epicures 
have only a vanishing distinction between them ; 
but of the two classes the high fatuity and 
fruitless fervour of those who are wise in 
their own conceit, jar on the ear and revolt 
They talk glibly of ideals 
and make a grand exhibition of their all-em- 


our moral sznse. 


bracing love and sympathy, because they have, 
at their command, an unlimited number of words 
and phrases which can be pressed into their 
service with fatal facility for making mountain 
of a mole-hill, for mincing matters, for 
varnishing the exterior of life to which no 
inward ~ reality This dismal 
result, this lack of moral force, this deadening 
Of spiritual sensitiveness—all this is brought 
about by our pedantic love of the passing fash- 
ions of the hour. And what a ridiculous figure 
we make when we delude ourselves into think- 
ing that we have done the whole duty of man 
by studying a few Plays of Shakespeare or 
Poems of Tennyson with a desperate effort of 
will and memory ! 


corresponds. 


After all, the question recurs: Are they in- 
dispensable to our life; do they add one cubit 
to our moral and intellectual stature ; is our 
own Goddess Sarasvati barren and shorn of 
grace; have not a Kalidasa, a Surdasa anda 
Pulasidasa seen the light of day from the fruitful 
womb of our motherland, to satisfy our eino- 
tions, to awaken new hopes and to arouse a 
diviner mind within us? Assert the one-half 

of the question and deny the other half of it 
and you utter a bare-faced lie. Not only do 
they stand the most rigid test of true poetry, 
but they make what is supremely important, a 
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direct appeal to our hearts ; they commune with 


our very soul ‘filling it with melodies eternally 


new.” 


Granted that Poetry chastens and satisfies 
our emotions, why should not our souls ask 
‘that drink divine’ from the easily accessible and 
perennial fountains of Indian Poetry. But we 
thoughtlessly discard our beautiful things and do 
not consider ourselves to be up-to-date unless and 
until we become Europeanised both in thought 
and deed. Is this a sign of a living and. self- 
respecting nation ? 
empty frivolity ! 

The head and front of my offending is fastened 
upon some of the utterly futile constituents of the 
scheme of education now extant in India, 
which has at best produced a huge number of 
quill-drivers and transparently false prophets and 
orators who seeing, see not and hearing, hear not. 
You may cry yourself hoarse over a thousand 
and one beauties of English Literature ; you may 
dilate ad nauseam upon Milton’s music and his 
strength of flight. But honestly tell me if your 
soul feels at home with him and whether your 
‘disinterested curiosity ’ about alien literature is 
not pure and simple selfishness which is so much 
the worse, being actuated by a morbid desire 
to win the smile of the world. And what is 
this smile of the world to win for which we are 
bidden to sacrifice our intellectual. manhood ? 

If education has for its object the harmonious 
development of all the faculties of mind, is it 
not defeating the very end and aim of education 
when you give ample scope to the imagination 
at the cost of the evolution of other faculties? 
What is poetry after all but the embodiment 
of the products of a creative imagination which 
are yery good things to enjoy during moments 


Alas! for this senseless and © 
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of learned leisure? But is it necessary to allow 
imagination to play so large a part in the scheme 
of education? Is it consistent with any sound 
theory of education to enforce upon an over- 
imaginative people, whose chill penury and suf- 
ferings are entirely due to the abnormal exercise 
of imagination, a system of instruction in which 
Milton and Spencer, and Hebrew, Greek and 
Roman mythology play a prodigiously im- 
portant part? Should we remain content with 
learning a system of words when we clearly see 
that nations which have endeavoured ta rise, have, 
first of all, made use of their eyes, hands and 
than 
acquired the knowledge of social and physical 


muscles rather of imagination; 
sciences to render themselves strong, efficient, 
We do not deny 


the priceless value of western knowledge to 


prosperous and organized? 


India: but our only regret is that much of that 
gift of knowledge is superficial, unnecessary and 
This fact accounts for a huge 
class of hungry graduates and briefless barristers. 


ornamental. 


To an average Indian student the study of 


pure English literature means nothing more 
than mere words whose echoes linger in his mind 
just to remind him of his burning midnight oil 
in getting up by heart a difficult word here, an 
obscure allusion there. If there is, indeed, any 
pleasure in reading foreign poets, why should 
not every foreigner be compelled to read Kalidasa 
in Samskrt? If there is any peculiar charm 
in English words and phrases, you may assi- 


One 


can very well perceive the utility of a language 


milate the contents of a lexicon as well. 


as a medium of understanding useful sciences of 
the West. To that end its knowledge is the one 
thing needful; but that much can be comfort- 
ably acquired without frittering away our in- 


have . 


‘like carrying coals to Newcastle. 
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tellectual energy in strange imaginative flights. 
The pity is that we have begun to havea 
fondness for. words rather than for living and 
concrete things. 

Lord Morley would not call him a cultivat- 
ed man who has not read the Bible and Words- 
worth. This may be true of an Englishman, but 
as applied to an Indian, it is meaningless ; for 
an Indian can frame an equally weighty and 
logical dictum by saying that.a man who does not 
know the Vedas, is, to say the least, a barbarian. 
Art is long: let us only learn those things that 
may help us in living well. 

Here is another reason for relegating Eng- 
lish poets to a very subordinate place in the 
curriculum of Indian studies. None need dis- 
pute that we belong to a nation in which men 
have always allowed their imagination to run 
riot ; in which poets spring up like mushrooms 
in a rainy season, “ lisping in numbers, for the 


and where pedantry, and not 


numbers come;’ 
practical knowledge, counts for much. In such 
a nation of born poets, to teach English poets is 
Though the 
Census returns of the Government do not 
mention the numerical strength of this interest- 
ing brotherhood, we are really amused to 
make acquaintance with someé 
‘inglorious Milton” intensely expectaht of @ 


everywhere 


few good words from ourselves for his brilliant 
“ rhapsody of words.’ 

Looking at this question from the standpoint 
of our nation’s immediate need—for real educa- 
tion must have a direct reference to the needs 
and capabilities of the nation for whom it is 
meant—poets are not needful; philosophers are 
not needful; scholars are not needful; vociferous 
orators aré much less .needful ; but en 


‘i 
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whom the problems of their nation’s material 
welfare are objects of the first, second and third 
consideration, who would bring succour and 
guidance to the gloom-shrouded, starving mil- 
lions of this land of many sorrows, ate mostly 
indemand. We want the education of the 
hand that we may be able to make a decent 
living; we want technical knowledge. Our salva- 
tion will liein learning improved methods of 
agriculture; we want to make our country so- 
cially and industrially as efficient as other. 
countries are. For the present we must put 
the Western poetson a dusty shelf and turn 
to other useful studies. Let the pursuit of 
science, history and politics be the immediate 
field of our work—the focus of our concentrated 
interest and effort. 

When we have reached a high pitch of pro- 
gress and prosperity, we may, without any 
qualms of conscience, indulge our idle curiosity 
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with some work of poetic art, being free from 
the petty cares and perplexities which are now 
besetting our path at every turn; but so long 
as our fortunes are at such a low water-mark, 
so longas that “haven of peace where we should 
be” is far, far away, we shall do well to close 
up our Shakespeare and rule Milton out of court, 
at the same time concentrating ourselves upon 
the strenuous pursuit of nothing- but useful 
knowledge, for nations have lived and can live 
without Shakespeare but not without bread. 
“Suppose Shakespeare had been knocked on the 
head some dark night in Sir Thomas Lucy’s pre- 
-serves, the world would have. wagged on better 
or worse: the pitcher gone to the well, the 
scythe to the corn and the student to’ his book; 
and no one been any the wiser of the loss.” * 


Ganca Prasap Maura, B, A. 


* Robert Louis Stevenson. 


ASTRONOMY 
(Continued from p. 49) 


“Parr II—Puanets. 


(Ultra Neptunian planet.) — 


To the contemporaries of Hipparchus—the 
celebrated Father of Astronomy—the Sun was 
also a planet, In the Ancient Astronomy, the 
planets were seven in number, namely, the Sun, 
the Moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and 
Saturn. ‘The days of the week were named 
after these planets. The names were written 
in the following order; Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
the Sun, Mercury, Venus, the Moon. The 
first hour of the first day was dedicated to the 
Sun and so called Sunday ; the second hour to 


Mercury ; the third to Venus ; the fourth to 


the Moon ; the fifth to Saturn ; and in this way 
the twelveth and nineteenth.to Saturn, twenti- 
eth to Jupiter, twenty-first to Mars, twenty- 
second~to the Sun, twenty-third to Mercury, 
twenty-fourth to Venus, twenty-fifth, 7.2. the 
first hour of the second day (there being 
altogether twenty-four hours in a day) to the 
Moon. and so called Monday ;-in this way 
the eighth, the fifteenth and the twenty-second 
hours of the second day were dedicated to the 
Moon; the twenty-third to Saturn; _ the 
twenty-fourth to Jupiter; the twenty-fifth, 


v 
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te. the first hour of the third day to Mars and 
so called Tuesday. By repeating the above 
method of dedicating the hours we get the 
Sun, the Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus 
and Saturn ruling respectively the first hours 
of the seven days and so called Sunday, Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday after these planets. 

From the time of Copernicus, the term 
planet is applied to any opaque body moving 
round the Sun, the great central body of our 
Solar System. The word ‘planet’ has a rather 
restricted meaning to-day. ‘There are bodies, 
like our Moon, which move round a ‘body, like 
our Earth, which moves round the Sun. Such 
bodies are not classified as planets: they are 
called Satellites or secondary planets. Again, 
there are bodies which are far smaller in size 
and less in mass than, say, our Earth: they 
move round the Sun and yet are called asteroids 
or planetoids. A third class of bodies—quite 
unknown in number—revolve in very eccentric 
orbits round the Sun, called Comets. Setting 
aside all these numerous members of our Solar 
System, we know eight bodies which are planets 
in the strictest sense of the term. Their names 
are Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus and Neptune, arranged accord- 
ing to their distances from the Sun. The 
nearest one being Mercury and the farthest 
Neptune. This is all that we know positively 
up till now. There are some great astronomers 
who believe in ‘Utra-Neptunian’ and ‘Intra- 
Mercurial’ planets. We must remember that 
our knowledge about the heavéns is nothing in 
comparison to what is yet left to be known. 
Sir George Darwin said : 


“ Man is but a microscopic being relatively to astro- 


ot 


nomical space, and he lives on a puny planet circling 
round a star of inferior rank. Does it not, then, seem 
as futile to imagine that he can discover the origin and 
tendency of the Universe as to expect a housefly to 
instruct us as to the theory of the motions of planets ? 
And yet, so long as he shall last, he will pursue his 
search, and will no doubt discover many wonderful 
things which are still hidden. We may indeed be 
amazed at all what man has been able to find out, but 
the immedsurable magnitude of the undiscovered will 


_throughout all time remain to humble his pride. Our 


children’s children will still be gazing and marveling 
at the starry heavens, but the riddle will never. be 
read.” 


The writer was told by a learned Theo- 
sophist that the Theosophical works . have 
spoken of the existence of such planets. These 
surmises are perhaps by occult powers : let 
us hope to see this verified by Mathematical 
and Scientific investigations. Scientists, as we 
shall see, have not left this subject ata stand- 
still, Only the other day we read in Nature 
for December 1916, the following lines about 
a Trans-Neptunian Planet : 


“The search for a Trans-Neplunian Planel.. Not- 
withstanding the failure of nearly half @ century's 
systematic gearch for a planet beyond Neptune, M. A, 
Borelly, of the Marseilles Observatory, is still hopeful 
that such a planet may be discovered. The comet- 
seeker, which he has mainly employed in his work on 
small planets, has permitted the observation of stars 
down to the 12th magnitude; and M. Borelly is now 
inclined to thiok that the planet sought for must be of 
less brightness than this. He believes it possible, 
however, that the planet might he detected with the 
aid of the photographic chart of the heavens, which 
includes stars a8 faint as the 14th magnitude... 
The occurrence of what may be called Trans-neptunian. 
..i8 regarded a3 an argument in favour of 


Comets: ; 
ce of planets outside the orbit of Neptune.” 


the existen 
The tenth planet a Anticthone,” meén- 
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tioned in Aristorle’s Weraphysics, seems to be 
the same as an Utra-neptunian planet predicted 
by the great Greek philosopher; but we must 
not forget that Neptune itself was not known 
to the contemporaries of Aristotle. 

In 1880, Professor Forbes computed the 
probable position of a planet beyond Neptune. 
His invesugations were based on the aphelia of 
certain comets, He thought this hypothetical 
planet would be considerably larger than 
Jupiter, and probably revolve round the Sun at 
a distance nearly one hundred times that of 
the earth: Neptune being at a distance only 
thirty times that of the Earth. 

Professor Pickering, at the beginning of this 
century, calculated its mean distance from the 
Sun as 51°9 (Earth’s mean distance=1) ; period 
of revolution, 3734 years; mass about twice 
the Earth’s mass. . 

« ~ In 1909, Forbes published another article 
on this planet, in which he mentions the mean 
distance as. £05"4, with an inclination of the 
orbit of 52° to the plane of the ecliptic. ‘° This 
high inclination implies* that < during the 
greatest part of its revolution it is-beyond the 
zodiac,” and this, Mr. W. T. Lynn thinks, 
“may partly account for its not having hitherto 

been found by observation’.” 1 

Dr. See suggests the existence of three 
planets outside Neptune, with approximate 
distances from the Sun of 42, §6 and 72 res- 
pectively (Ezrth’s distance=1). He says : 


“To suppose the planetary system to terminate with 
an orbit s0 round as that of Neptuno is os absurd as 
to suppose that Jypiter’s system terminates with the 
orbit of the fourth sat llite ” 2 

Journal, British Astronomical Association, January 
1909, p. 132, : 

2 Gore's Astronomical Curiosities, 
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A planet is large enough to attract and hold > 
to itself an atmosphere. There are some who 
do not hold this view and according to them 
the above mentioned cight are known as Major 
Planets while the smaller ones, which are 


innumerable, are known as Minor Planets. 


The seven planets, leaving the Earth, are 
classified as superior and inferior according to 
their distances from the Sun in comparison to 
the Earth. Mercury and Venus are called 
inferior planets as they move round the Sun in 
orbits with radii smaller than the radius of the 
orbit of the Earth. The other five are called 
superior planets and the radii of their orbits are 
much greater than that of the Earth. 


“The range of size, distance and mass among the 


bodies of the system is enormous. Neptune is cighty 
times as far from the Sun as Mercury, and Jupiter 
several thousand times as heavy. It is, therefore, diffi- 


cult to lay down a map of the whole rystem on the 
same scale...” 3 : 


e 


The mean distances of the seven major 
planets, leaving Saturn, are to a large extent in 
a regular progression, the group of minor 
planets between Mars and Jupiter, taking place 
of a single planet, act as the eighth member of 


the series. The Progression is known as the 


law of Titius from its first proposer, or as. 
Bode’s law. , 


Take the series 0,3,6,12,24,48,96,192,384, 
each one after the second being formed by, 
doubling the one which precedes it. Now add 
four to each of these numbers, and we get 
a series of numbers giving very approximately 
the relative distances of the planets from. the’ 
Sun. : stig x 


~ 3% Newcomb, 


oF 
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4 “The following table shows the series of numbers 
thus formed, together with the actual distances of the 
planets expressed on the same scale, the distance of 
the Earth being called 10 : 




















Planet Number of Titius | Actual distance. 
Pures | 
Mercury 0+4=4 3:9 
Venus 34457 U2 
Darth 6+4=10 10:0 
Mars 12+4=16 15:2 
Minor planets} 24+ 4= 28 20 to 35 
Jupiter 48+ 4.= 52 52-0 
Saturn 96+4=100 95:4 
Uraunes 192+4=196 191°9 
Neptrune 38+ 4=388 | 800°6 


Excepting the distance of Neptune, the law 
seems to be quite accurate ; but the discovery of 
Neptune in 1846 completely disproved the 
law. 

Now, the existence of any minor planet 
was unknown when Bode’s law or the law of 
‘Titius was published-and ‘so there was in the 
beginning a gap between Mars and Jupiter, 
The Astronomers of the 18th Century were 
thus led to believe a planet revolving round 
the Sun between the Orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 
On the ist of January, 1801, Guiseppe Piazzi, 
of Palermo, discovered the first Asteroids (minor 
planet) which was called Ceres. 


Gauss, the celebrated Mathematician of the 
day, found its distance from the Sun to corres- 
pond with Bode’s law. On the 28th of March, 
1802, Olbers discovered a second, named Pallas, 
and was the first to expound a theary by which 
he supposed a group of such bodies to have been 
~ 4 Newcomb. 
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parts of a big shattered comet once revolving 


round the Sun. Within a few years two more 
were discovered. ‘The fifth one was discovered 
rather late, on the 8th December, 1845, by 
Driesen. After that more than 600 minor 
planets have been discovered, their masses cal- 
culated and their distances exactly determined. 
It has now become a very easy business to 
discover these bodies. “They are now discovered 
by photography with a telescope moved by 
clockwork. The stars mark points for they 
are relatively fixed, while a planet would mark 
a line as it moves relatively to the stars 5 and the 
existence of a new one can thus be easily 
determined. They have now become so nu- 
merous that it isa matter of much difficulty to 
follow them. It is not at all considered a matter 
Mr. 
G. F. Chambers made the following facetious 


of credit to discover a new minor planet. 


remarks at the meeting of the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society on January 8, 1909 : 

JT would like to make a suggestion that has been 
in my mind for several years past—that it should be 
made an offence punishable by fiae or imprisonment to, 
discover any more minor planets. They seem to be an 
intolerable nuisance, aud are a great burden upon the 
literary gentlemen who have to keep pace with them 
and record them. I have never seen, during they last 
few years at any rate, any good come from them,-or 
likely to come, and I should like to see the supply 
stopped, and the energies of the German gentlemen 


who find so many, turned into more promising chan- 
nels.” .... Among the minor planets about . 40 


have not beon seen since the year of their discovery, 


and must be regarded as lost.” 5 


It should be noted that all these bodies are. 
not entirely between Mars and Jupiter. One 


-of these at perihelion comes far within the orbit 


3 Gore. 
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of Mars and two others at aphelion pass outside 
the orbit of Jupiter. 


Considering the size and mass of the eight 
major planets ‘and the Sun, we notice a very 
curious fact—that the mass of each .of the 
nine bodies exceeds the combined mass of all 
those which are smaller in size. Let us take 
the’ following notations : let the mass of Mer- 
cury bea; that of Mars, 6; of Venus, c; of 
Earth, @; of Uranus, e; of Neptune, f ; of Saturn, 
g; of Jupiter, h; and that of the Sun, 7. Then 
according to the above statement we have 4 Z a 
(the mark Z means ‘greater than.’) 


c7 (a+b); d7 (atbte); ¢ 7 (atbt+ 
ctd)3 f7 (atbtctdte);g 7 (@tb4c+ 
dte+f)3;h 7 @tbtctdtetftz); 17 
(atbtctdte+f+g+h). ° 


__ Let us now see to what conclusion astrono- 
mets have come regarding the atmosphere of 
the planets. For this, one has to depend mainly 
on the Spectroscope. So far as we know the 
Spetrum of Mercury, Venus and Mars have 
shown ‘no great deviation from the Solar Spec- 
trum. It follows that any atmosphere these 


planets may have must, if transparent, be rare. 


The Spectrum of Jupiter shows a few very 
faint shaded bands not found in that of the 
Sun ; in the spectrum of Saturn these bands 
are more marked, while in Uranus and Neptune 


they are many more. 


'- Tt follows from this that these planets are 
surrounded by deep and dense atmospheres, 
semi-transparent, of a constitution which is 
probably very different from that of the Earth’s. 
Dr. Johnstone Stoney has investigated the ques- 
tion with the Kinetic Theory of gas-and his 
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conclusion seems to be quite satisfactory. Ac- 
cording to him Hydrogen, being a rare gas, 
should not remain in the atmosphere of the 
Earth and we do actually see the absence of 
Hydrogen from our atmosphere. 


“Tf the fundamental hypothesis of Dr. Stoney’s. 


investigations be correct and complete, it would follow 
that neither the Satellites and minor planets of the 
Solar System nor Mercury can have any atmosphere "’. ° 


The problems of atmosphere and tempera- 
ture of planets are better understood by studying 
the growth of the Solar system. The subject 
one, and we hope 
to take it up in some future issue and there we 


is a most fascinating 
shall see that the further the planet is from the 
Sun the colder it is, so far so that the planets 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and Neptune are called 
by some ‘the dying planets.’ The temperature 
of the planets are calculated from the laws 
governing the radiations of heat ; and astrono- 
mers have, up till now, come to the conclusion 
that the temperature of Mercury is 195°C ; that 
of Venus, 70°C; Earth, 19°C; Mars, 36°C ; 
Jupiter, 144°C; Saturn, 177°C; Uranus, 
265°C ; and Neptune, 218°C, 


If the above be true—and every Astro- 
nomers believes it is—it would be impossible 
for any human being of our calibre to inhabit 
the superior planets. The Eskimos of the 
polar regions may hope to go to Mars but they 
too would die instantly if they visit Jupiter or 
any other of the planets which are farther still. 


(to be continued) 


JacapisH Prasanna Mukuorapuaya, M. Sc., 
(Oid Boy, C. H. GC.) 


6 Enoyclopedia Britannica, 


pases 
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The King followed the hunted stag too 
long and too far, on his spirited steed, became 
separated from his retinue and very thirsty. 
Wandering about, he came upon a field of tall 
sugar-cane, which an old woman was guarding. 
He asked for a drink of water. The old 
woman pulled out a mud-pot and plucked a 
cane and doubled and twisted it till the pot was 
filled, The King did not wait to examine the 
quality or the cleanliness of the utensil, but with 
undivided and rapid attention swallowed the 
“Ambrosia to the thirsty! Very 
fine drink, indeed, and very fine the cane of 


contents. 


which a single stalk has given so much juice ! 
The old 
lady plucked out a bigger and thicker cane, but 


Give me another potful, please!” 


double and twist and squeeze as she would, the 
pot would not fill to even a half. Her guest 
wondered, and she cried out in anger and disress : 
“The King’s mind has become wicked and so 
the sap of the crop has dried up.” “* Well, try 
another cane, good woman.’ She did; and 


The King came off his 
“Thou 


hast taught me wisdom, good mother! and I 


the pot filled up quite. 
horse and saluted the woman humbly. 


promise not to cavet the people’s property again. 


-I am the King, though thou knewest it not; 


and the sin did come into my mind of raising 
the taxes when I saw the plenty in the first 
cane, «But I have cast that sin from me, and 
may my people rejoice, for so, and so only, 
shall my thirst be allayed also ! ” 


What the unerring intuition of the simple- 
hearted peasant lady divined in a trice and 
uttered poetically, the modern sciences of Poli- 
tics and Economics have discovered after much 
nosing and prosing about, and state clumsily 
in long sentences about the undesirability of 
tossing the subject beyond certain carefully cal- 
culated limits, and about the tenant not caring 
to spend time and labor on securing a larger yield 
when he is under the apprehension that the 
landlord will take away all his extra produce ! 

B. D. 
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Shrimad-Bhagavad-Gita (text and interpreta- 
tion) in Bengali, by Shri Sachchidanand Bal- 
Brahmachari. Published by Subodha Kumar 
Mukerji, 39/4, Sukea Street, Calcutta. Price 
Re, 1-12. 

We are in receipt of a copy of Shrimad- 
Bhagavat-Gita by Shri Sachchidananda Bala- 
Brahmachari with his own commentary which 
he gives out as original. The printing and the 
general get-up of the book is excellent. The 
Samskrt text is printed in the Bang/d character 
and: the commentary is also in Bangld. It 
appears, therefore, that the book is not meant 


for general readers, but a section of them, 
namely, for those who know the language. 
The book has an: Introduction covering about 
27 pages, in which the author has set forth his 
purpose in writing this commentary and the 
method of interpretation he has followed in it. 


‘The Introduction gives also a general idea of 


the real subject matter of the sacred book, as 


he has understood it. 

The Commentary is called by the author 
Swayang- Prakash, which literally means Se/fs 
revealed. By this new name the author not 


simply distinguishes his own commentary from 
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those by others ; he also indicates the method 
he has followed in the interpretation of the 
Gita-texts. This method, as he states in the 
Introduction, consists in giving out the sense 
which the words of the text indicate by them- 
selves as well as by their content. But in 
going through the commentary, altogether a 
different impression was produced in our mind. 
It seems, the ‘self-revealed’ has to be, under- 
stood as revealed to the self of the author, rather 
than as revealed by the text itself. The meaning 
given to the textsin many places appear to us 
to be far-fetched and strained. It 
they are clear to the author himself as he states 


may be, 


them. But we regret we are unable to say 
anything in favour of the commentary, it being 
personal through and through. 

One thing more needs mention in’ connec- 


tion with the book. The title-page shows that ‘ 


the book contains Bangla translation also of the 
text. But looking inside, we find that there is 

nothing like translation, as it is called usually. 
We, however, wish to the author success 
with those who are of his ‘self? and who 
- would, therefore, be profited by the learned 

commentary. 

P. B. Apuixari, M. A, 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore : his life, personality 

and genius, by K. S. Ramaswami Sastri. Pub- 
lished by Ganesh and Co., Madras. Price, not 
mentioned. 

This handy volume of 566 pages is a 
valuable contribution to the literature in 
English on the great Bengali poet. 
introductory chapter, covering 164 pages, the- 
author gives us a very good insight in the life, 
work and worth of the poet, besides dealing with 

various other subjects of vital interest to us, ¢-2+» 


In a long 
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the medium of instruction in India; Indian 
The 
rest of the book deals with the various works of 
Tagore published in English ; and the author 
enables us te appreciate and understand the poet 


education ; ancient Indian ideals; etc. 


because of his own intimate communion with 
Tagore’s thought. Apposite quotations from 
the published writings of the poet, add to the 
English- 


knowing persons, who have no acquaintance 


value of the book under review. 


with Bengali, will find this book of great assist- 
ance to them in enabling them to come in 
touch with the heart of Tagore’s poetry. “A 
comprehensive bibliography, at the end of the 
The author 
has evidently spent a great deal of time and 


book, adds greatly to its value. 


labour over the production of this interesting 
work, and we wish him and his book. every 
S. P. 

How to pray to Bhagwan Krishna, by Rajesh- 
wari Prasad Sarkar, F. Q., F. T. S. Published 
by Pandit Sham Lal and Sons, Book-sellers and 
Publishers, Agra. 

This book contains 92 pages and explains 
the moral virtues of self-restraint, forgiveness, 
purity, mercy, and ‘Ron-injury ; and cites ins- 
tances of Yudhishthira and Rantideva. It gives 
some prayers for the daily practice of the 
Hindts. The book has not. much to recom- 
mend itself. G. P. Ms 

The Secrets of the Upanishads, compiled and 
translated by Lala Kanno Mall, M. A. Pub- 
lished by the Damodar Printing Press, Partap- 
pura, Agra. Price, 2 annas and 6 pies. 

Lala Kanno Mall offers, in this booklet, 
some very beautiful selections from the twelve 
major Upanishads with their Hindi and English 
renderings. We have also felt the necessity of 


SUCCESS. 


Price, annas 12. 


g 
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placing within easy reach of students such choice 
teachings of our great Ancient Lore. But our 
only regret is that the selections, though choice, 
are not full and copious. Many of the. most 
fascinating passages from the Upanishads are 
conspicuous by their very absence in this book- 
let ; for instance, waa qa ate guatta 3 
MAAR AAAA; A MATAaA AM Al az 
fargd seratace sataa; faceanaa qa 
auea (Hed Gan; etc. 
mend this booklet to our readers who, we are 


Still we recom- 
sure, will begin to crave for “more light and 
fuller” from the Upanishads by catching the 
inspiration of these few fascinating verses. 


G. P. M. 


Report of the Agricultural Department, 
“Bengal, for the year ending 30th June, 1916. 
Published by the Bengal Secretariat Book Depot, 
Calcutta. 31 pp. Price 7 Annas. 


“Te is to be regretted that the special oppor- 
tunities for agricultural study are not more fally 
appreciated by the landholding and cultivating 
classes, but as yet there appears.to be little or no 
demand: for Scientific knowledge of agriculture 
except as an avenue to Government Service,”’ 
says the Report. With regard to research and 
experiment, at the Agricultural station, ‘it 
shows not only that attention is being concen- 
trated on a limited number of objects which 
are of the highest importance in Bengal, but 
also that very decided advance has been made 
towards substantial improvement of staple 
crops.” Our Bengali readers, particularly, will 
Be glad to note that “an important event in 
the year under review was the discovery that 
the Indian carp (fish) breeds in certain tanks as 
well as in running water, The importance of 


preciseness of detail. 
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this fact lies in the possibilicies that it affords 
for the cultivation in specially constructed tanks 
of pute carp unmixed with the fry of predatory 
fish.” K. S. 
Manakumari (in Hindi), by Vraj Chandra. 
Published by Kedar Nath Pathak and Sons, 
Raja Darwaza, Benares City. Price Rs. 2. 
Though a Hindi translation of Eiéi Ramer 
Ayodhya (Bengali) it reads more like an original 
novel, possessing, as it does, all the qualities of 
language and expression. The story deals with 
the deplorable state of Oudh in the time of 
Nasir-ud-Din Hyder.. Regarding the plot and 
development of character, etc, we need only 
point out that it is one of the famous historical 
novels of Chandi Charan Sen, who has no equal ° 
in exposing the vices of the days of the East 
India Company with characterestic humour and 
One marked feature of 
his writings is that he always invests with spiri- 
There will 
always be found some AZahdtmas watching the 


tual light the affairs of the world. 


progress of events, with irreconcilable indiffer- 
ence, from the inaccessible heights of the 
Himalayas. : 

The translator has not failed to make neces- 
sary alterations to bring the descriptions in 
conformity with the ways of the people intro- 
duced in the narrative. Mistakes of facts have ~ 
also been corrected in the translation. In the 
appendix a brief note on the life of every im-- 
portant personage, connected with the Court 
of Lucknow, is given. Copious illustrations, 
taken from the photographs of .the original 
paintings, lend a special charm to the book. 
It is a regrettable fact that the translator, the 
late Babu Vraj Chand, did not live to see th 
book published. ae 2 
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f pers . ate, ; 
[As the othor forms were already ‘locked up,’ we print the remaining portions of In the Crow's Nest here.Ud.] 


(Continued from p. 116.) 


of 


luxury and squalor, in short, of all that made 


of capital and labour, of rich and poor, 


the poet, with luminous vision, exclaim : 


“ Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and I linger 
on the shore, 


And the individual withers and the world is more 
and more. 


“ Knowledge comes but wisdom lingers, and he bears 
a laden breast, 


Full of sad expsrience, moving ioward the stillness 
of his rest.” * 
# 

We are glad to welcome the decision of the 
Foundation Cammittee of the Aligarh Muslim 
University—by a large majority—to accept the 
terms of the Hindu University for the Muslim 
University and to take steps to obtain the neces- 


sary legal enactment on the subject. We may 


now confidently hope to have our sister Univer- 
sity at an éarly date, 

We constantly receive from our contributors 
letters asking why their articles have not ap- 
peared in the Magazine and when they would 
be put in. As has been pointed out in these 
- columns before, it is difficult for the Editor to 

enter into correspondence on the subject of 
contributions. Our Magazine is only a small 
monthly Journal and but few articles can go in, 
each month. Besides, we-have to reserve a 
certain number of pages for information on 
purely University matters. In these circums- 
tances we request all those gentlemen who 
favour us with their writings, and thus materially 
<i * Tennyson-: Locksley Hall 


. or number of subscribers is raised. 


help the Magazine, to be good enough to trust- 
fully leave it to the Editor to put in the 
articles in the order in which they arrive— 
baring unavoidable exceptions, of course. Those, 
writers who enclose stamps, should, if their 
papers are not sent back, be certain that 
their articles have been accepted : it may be 
many months, however, before they are printed. 
We are sure that our good friends would realise 
our difficulties and pardon us for what apparently 
seems to be discourtesy, but which is really 
the outcome of our helplessness. The price 
of paper has been so greatly raised that we 
are printing even our usual 28 pages per month 
at great loss to the University. We dare not 
add to the number of pages till the subscription 
We can 
only assure all our readers that we try to do our 
best. 


a 
Before this number is in the hands of our 


readers, the various School, College and Uni-» 
versity Examinations of the students in these 
Provinces. would be over and they would have 
dispersed to their homes for rest during the sum- 
mer months. The Central Hindu College has 
sent up a large number of candidates to the Uni- 
versity Examinations of Allahabad and we wish 
them all success. As, in all probability, the 
Hinda University would soon be having its own 
separate Examinations we are naturally desirous 
that the results, of our last years of relation- 
ship with the University of Allahabad, should ” 


be even better than they have been in the past, 


* 
% % 


| 
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G. H. G. PUBLICATIONS. j IMPORTANT GSOOKS : 


ADVANCED Text-Book (For College Students) — wt a miselerp Letter Writer, roth Ed, By K. B. Bose—Re. 1 
re: every-day Doubts an: Difficulties in writing and speaking: 
Cloth, Rs, 1/12]-, Students Rs. 1/4]-, Board, ee aes a a ruiritiog A in Great Ore 

Ps ‘S. -4. 4 Hints on Correct Wriling As. 8. » Ai ; 

Rs. 1/8]-, Students, Re. raf Postage, Ans. 2. Wie English correctly—K. B. Bose, er 8 G Won ites 
orld, Re. 1. (7) Students’ Mathematical Companion for 


ELEMenrary Text-Book (For High School Stu- || “*ticulation class Rs 1-8. (8) Puzzles As. 4. 
B.N. Ghattak a 4 
dents)—Cloth, Re. 1]-, Students, Ans. 12., SH 80 eS Randle Howley, WBenares\ city, 


Board, Ans, ro. Students, Ans. 8. Postage, | SO —- 

norte =| SRIBHARAT DHARMA gy ® 
Catecuism (For Primary Schools)—An, 1. Postage, <=—_ -& MAHAMANDAL. 

An. }. (Per 100, Rs.: 5. Per 500, Rs. 21. “SS THE ALL-InDIa 2-7 

Per 1,000, Rs. 32.) In English, Hindi, Urdu, Hindu Socio-Religious Association, 


Bengali, Uriya. Gujerati, Marathi, Tamil, | General President: H.H, the Maharaja of Darbhanga, G.C.1.E. 
Telugu, Malayalam and Ganarese. Fees for General Members each Rs. 2 a year, 
Members have the privileges of («) the Mahamandal 

Benevolent Fund; (¥) the Mahamandal Magazine (in Eng- 
Master) should be sent to :— ee lish),—a High Class Monthly, or avmmrom fae 
Tue SecreTARY, C. H. CoLLece, BENARES. (in Hindi), free; (¢) Mahamandal Shastric Publications, at 
es 2 a aon =a} three-fourth price. 

Prospectus and Particulars sent FRHH 

Agents wanted; x 

Commission handsome. 
Sri Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, Dept. A, BENARES Cant, 


Students’ orders (countersigned by Principal or Head: 





The Trilingual Mahabharat the Sanskrit t.xt of Maharshi 

Vyas with Hindi and English translations, in 9814 pages, bound 
in 14-vols, each volume costing Rs. 2/9 by V. P. Those wishing 
to know the great exploits of Lord Krishna and the social state 





of India in His time must read the whole. With the help of our (india). 
translations it is very easy to master the Sanskrit text. The few ANTI MOSQUITO 

complete sets in stock offered at Rs. 21/- per set. Transit charges Mosquitoes, etc., are entirely warded off if a few drops of 
extra Rs. 3]- to be prepaid. this fragrant liquid are applied on the unclothed parts. 


The Trilingual Ramayan of Valmiki, as. above, in 5128 pages, 
bound in 4 vols at Rs. 2/9 per vol by V:-P. complete Rs. 8/- only. 
The author of this book was a contemporary of Ram, It was 
with him that Sita lived after exileand gave birth to the twin 
‘sons of Ram. -He was therefore in the best position to describe 
the events faithfully and has expressed himself in the best and 


" Price per phial Re. 1/- 
The Nigam Medical Hall. : 
Fyzabad (Oudh). 





Wanted’ a whole timed Private tutor : 
simplest language. to teach boys in VIII Class and below : a Hindu 


ight of the Mahabharat is rooo tolas and that : 
sage eria™ 8 Weight of the Ma Merow ere dan eet graduate or experienced undergraduate. Pay 
of the Ramayan 300 tolas, both these can therefore be sent in a 
parcel of 20 seers for Rs. 30/- only plus transit charges to be 
prepaid, The following portions of the Mahabharat can be had Rs. 50 - per mensem. 


ti : Vi pages Rs. 4J-) Udyog Rs. 2/- Bhishma 3 : 
separately aan a ae ee Sees yi Apply to R. P. Verma, Esq., Ex. Engineer 


Rg, 2/- Karan Rs. 2]- Shanti Rs. 5]-. t 
*- RAM KRISHNA & Co Moradabad. (on leave); 49, Durgakund, Benares City. 


4 Boon to Brain-Workers and indispensable to Students. © i 
: Pimasant Tonic 


according to qualifications from Rs. 25/- to 


Ithy Food gyieine soitela 
eee _-A ‘MOND CAKES... 
y prepared from Almond. It .tones;the shattered 


Ithy tonic food, with delicious ‘taste, special 
Aone eae ee "muscles, soothes and refreshes brain nerves and gives 


weak health, nourishes and invigorates tired 


oe esiradd fresh impetus to work, Wlixir for students. Trial orders solicited.” Price per tin, large Re. 1-8-0 
oe cattomm-t UE 2 agg > 
small 0-14-0. Order at on a iGeonuey aa : Lehunvatry—B. Parekh & Co., Wept. 6.) 


a kes ; ; Bhavnagar (Kathiawar). 
——————e 4 
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THE BEST WHITE EYE POWDER. 
*(MAMIRA AUR SACHCHE MOTIYAUN-KA SUFED SUKMA) 


ined by Dr. W. R. Oriper, F. C. S., M. RB. A. 8., Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry, London, 
ov ae oy Assistant Surgeous, Hospital Assistants, Hakims of Rajas and Nawabs, Gazetted Officere 
and other respectable Government Officers, Taluqdars and Huropeans, é&c., &c. 


Oopies of the testimonials will be sent for your kind perusal when your ordei is complied with. We have 
procured gentine Mamira at much expense from beyond.the limits of Hindustan. 


THE SUCCESS OF OUR EYE POWDER IS IMMEDIATE. 

Please measure your eye-sight first, and then use our Lye-powder ; within a fortnight your sight will be 
aonsibly improved, aud you will be convinced of its good effects, and beneficial results. 

(1) It cures all disorders of the eyes, and is a preventive remedy too; (2) renders the use of spectacles 
unnecessary ; (3) improves the vision, and removes all eye complaints due to old age and reser (4) Keeps ne 
eye Clean, aud strengthens the eyes ; (5 cures watering ; (6) itching; (7) reduess ; (8) pain ug to pee pork ; 
(9) removes dim sight; (10) burning of the eyes; (11) enables those who cannot pass the thread through ti no 
aye of the zeedle to do their work without the least inconvenience ; (12) and cures Photophobia; (13) Conjuncti- 
vitis ; (14) Iritis ; (15) Glacoma ¥ (16) commencing Cataract &c, &c. It is equally beneficial to persons of ali 
ages. The price is Rs. 3 per Tola, postage 4 Annas. ; 


To be had of :—Nigam & Co., New Ohauk, Cawnpore, 
The following are some of those who have testified to the good effects of the Kye-powder :— 


(1) Dr. E. Y. Ruiter, R. D. M. P. L. at London. (2) Dr. J. Drzewiecki of Russia. (3) Dr. P. N, 
Banerji, L. M. S. & Surgeon, Calcutta. (4) Dr. P. N. Banerji, Asstt. Surgeon (now at Meerut). (5) Dr. J. 
N. Basu, L. M.8S., Cawnpore. (6) Nil Madhab Roy, Esq., B. A., B. L., Judge, S. C.C., Cawnpore. 
(7) Bepin Behari Mukerji, Ksq., M. A., LL. B., District and Sessions Judge, Gonda, (8) Shib Shankar 
Lal, Ksq., City Magistrate, Mandlesar. (9) Dhanapat Lal, Esq., Dy. Collector, Unao. (10) J. K. Cha- 
krayertti, Manager, C. Hindu College Magazine. Benares. aS 


NO1CE TU CANDiDATES. 


FOR 





PRED nee 


the University and School Final Examinations 1917—1918. 


The following books: by Mr. K. Sitaramaiya.B. A.,.. LT. of the Madras. Christian 
College, are very helpful to candidates for the above ‘examinatian and. every candidate is strongly 
recommended to make-a regular study of the samerto get through: the examination.- : 

{1) A Guide to the study of English Grammar, = ; 
Parsing, Punctuation, Paraphrase etc. + <> 

This book contains ten sections and in each section a1 
“from ‘the University Examination’ Question papers of Lond 
» with model answers and a larger number of 
have been. given, 10208 Saas 
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arge number of questions selected 
on, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras ete. 
questions without answers for exercise ‘by ‘students, 
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Hind’ 


This young, yet very old, Abode of Wisdom 
With hands uplifted prayeth unto ye :— 


« Beloved offspring of my body of mind ! 
Keep my face bright with ever brighter deeds 


That will win honor for the Motherland ~ 
And cloud it not with any acts of shame 


Unworthy of the Ancient Aryan Race ! 


ie Wate "TN. HB eGRO We NEST 


ei readers will pardon a personal 

reference this month. I took 

charge of the Magazine in 

April 1916; and I was then 

desired by the authorities of 

the Hindu University to edit 
it upto December 1916, as there was every hope 
of ‘the’ Magazine developing “soon into a 
University Journal, and as the Magazine sub- 
e was holding its meetings and fram- 
ing its proposals and estimates for submission 
to the University ‘Council. The editing of a 
journal, however small—in addition to ecturing 
work, practically, to all the History classes from 
the 6th’ year to the Ist _yeat in various periods 
of various, histories—entailed a heavy strain upon 
me ; and so I was eagerly hoping to be relieved 


comm itte 


aun! 


after December 1916. But towards the end of 
that montha letter of the Vice-Chancellor reached 
me asking me to continue the work till June 
1917 after which there was.every hope of en- 
larging the Magazine and making all necessary 
arrangements for the same. I have, therefore, 
faithfully ‘continued the work ; and nowl am 
sending to the ‘readers the Tast number of this 
r my editorship. I should like to 


Journal unde 
ks to all the subscribers 


convey my sincere than 
who have shown their affection for this Magazine 
by continuing their support ; and also to all the 
contributors: who have enabled me to send out the 
~ Magazine, month by month, to’ “the readers: in 
its present ‘form. I must not ‘forget. ‘to thank 
the Managers of the. Tara. ‘Press ‘and the Maga, 


zine office alse for doing” their best to bring — 
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out the Magazine regularly and, more or less, 
punctually and, finally, to the hard-worked 
Honorary Assistant Secretary of the College, 
Babu Guru Prasad Dhawan, for looking after 
the executive side of the Magazine. 


T have tried, to the best of my limited capa- 
city, to keep up the ideals of the Magazine. 
This Magazine has never attempted to be a 
‘learned Journal.’ It has been 4 Journal for 
Hindi Youth, which words are printed on the 
cover every month, It has always had a very 
large number of readers among the students all 
over the land; and I have never forgotten their 
interests, their likes and dislikes, during the tenure 
of my office. I have offered every encourage- 
ment to students by making room, wherever 
possible, for their attempts in prose and verse: 

Eyen though some of my friends felt shy of, 
and suggested the avoidance, of such ‘ contro- 
versial matters,’ I have felt it my duty to refer, 
from time to time, to various subjects of vital 
interest to all concerned with Education, such 
as examination by compartments 5 hours of 
study in public institutions ; season for exami- 
nations ; medium of education ; the place of 
the spoken Indian languages in te scheme of 
education 


Indian education; 


Primary education; erc. 


of women; 
Every subject on 
Earth is a controversial one ; and, if we religiously 
avoid controversy, we must not speak or write 
anything at all; so, while studiously avoiding 
all (other than educational) Politics—which are 
really beyond our scope—I felt that I was in 
duty bound to speak. on matters educational 
even when I was voicing an opinion opposed to 
views which were prevailing on the subjects 
concerned. I confidently hope that by so doing 
I have wounded the susceptibilities of none. 


7” 
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My only regret, during my tenure of office, 
has been that I have not been able to please all 
contributors. As I explained last month, the 
Editor receives more contributions than he can 
possibly fit into the limited ‘space ‘permitted to 
him every month, and J can only ‘beg ‘the 
contributors to sympathise with my helpless- 
ness, I am handing over all the papers I 
possess to the Secretary of the College as I 
have every hope that my successor would be 
able to utilise many, if not all, the papers that 
are reposing in the editorial box. 


. 


An important branch’ of the Magazine— 
Our Library Table—has been languishing for 
some time past. 
it ‘and,.I believe, [ have acknowledged: and 
reviewed all the books, pamphlets, reports, etc., 
sent to the office during my editorship and all 


the arrears are being Cleared off this month. I> 


received, from time to time, complaints about 
the non-appearance of reviews of books sent 
before I took charge. As the Magazine changed 
hands rather rapidly during the last’ few years and 
as the editorship had always | to be entrusted to 
persons who were very busy with numerous 
other duties, it is quite possible that some books 
have remained unacknowledged for which I 
apologise to the respective. publishers. I also 
beg to thank the editors of numerous newspapers. 
and Magazines who have been good enough to 
accept this small Journal i in exchange for their 
own more expensive ones. All these exchanges 
were regularly ; sent to the Common Room of 
the College and were much appreciated by the. 
College students. I regret I was unable, to 
revive Science Jottings and Our Letter Box. Being 
neither scientific nor philosophical, ‘I was not 


able to put in any scientific notes nor could T 


I have tried my best to revive 
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very well tackle with the philosophical problems 
that used to appear in Our Letter Box. 

Barring these deficiencies I hope I have given 
no cause to my good readers for dissatisfaction 
with my stewardship of the Magazine for the 
last’ fourteen months ; and, in retiring from the 
office, I beg to convey .my very best wishes 
tothe Journal and its numerous readers, contri- 
butors and. benefactors. 

Sri Prakasa. 

Our readers must have marked the peculiar 
system of transliteration of Samskrt into Roman 
characters that we follow in this Magazine, 
and, we fear, our contributors must have often 
wondered at the liberties we have invariably 
taken with their own transliterations. We 
note below the chief places where we differ from 
the current Orientalist method of translitation 
viz, that followed in The Sacred Books of -the 
East Series. = 


Saha; Asta; W=na; W=na; 

asta; a@=tha; q=da; .w=dha; 

z=ta;. g=tha; ~¢=da; ¢=dha; 

T= 60; Q=sha; T=sha; W=r. 
1 


We had busy days at the C.H.C., once 
‘again, from the 4th to the 7th of May ; and, 
once more, did the various Faculties, the Syndi- 
cate, the Senate, the Council, and various sub- 
committees and other bodies deliberate for long 
hours trying to fashion into shape, and fill in 
the details, of the Benares Hindi University. 
The daily increasing activity along these lines, 
and the constant sittings, are an earnest of the 
fulfilment of our long-cherished hopes at an 
early date. Some members travel from Calcutta, 
Lucknow and Agra—not to speak of nearer 
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places—to attend these meetings and their pa- 
tience and care for the work are deserving 
of all praise. 

# 

We venture to borrow some extracts and 
quotations from the advance sheets of a forth- 
coming book on The Governance of India by 
Babu Govinda Das, one of the members of the 
old Board of Trustees and Managing Committee 
of the Central Hindi College. The book is 
being brought out by Messrs. Natesan & Co., 
of Madras. 

The extracts help to throw light on the 
perennial conflict between the claims of the 
‘“Joxpert” or “Specialist”, on the one hand, and 
the “Layman” or “Amateur” » on the other... 
The one naturally tends to a as “The sole 
monarch of all he surveys”; the other, equally 
naturally, to interfere constantly with the 
reminder: ‘ You are only the means ; my re- 
quirements are the end, You are only the cook; 
Iam the eater. Your skill has to minister to 
my taste ; not my taste to your skill.” 

The due proportion between the two claims 
is @ matter of great importance in the building 
up of anew University and, therefore, we feel 
that these quotations are not inopportune. 

The proper position of the “Expert,” in 
the administration of a small institution, or a 
National Government, is very well brought out 
in the following extract : _ 

“Phere is a large class of skilled work, some sof it 
requiring long training and even initiative, which is 
done ‘better by competent permanent officials than by 
statesmen even of a high order. ‘But when we ‘come 
to the highest order of work it is different. There is a 
common cry that this too should be left to the expert, 


There is no more complete misinterpretation of a situa- 


tion, ‘The were expert, if he were charged with the 
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devising and oxecution of high aims and policy, would 
be at sea among a multitude of apparently conflicting 
considerations. What is the relation of a particular 
plan to a great national policy and to far-reaching 
principles and ends ? Questions like these must always 
be for the true leader and not for the specialist.” (Vis- 
count Haldane: The Conduct of Life. p. 23.) 
In other words, to look into the future and 
plan for it, is the function of the J/eader ; to 
execute the plan, of the expert. To envisage 
the end, is the work of the former ; to employ 
the most appropriate means, of the latter. To 
lay down the principles, of the former ; to carry 
them into practice, of the latter. To think, to 
Imagine, even to dream nobly and grandly and 
consistently, of the former; to act, of the latter. 
The wide outlook is the business of the former ; 
the immediate step, of the latter. Where this 
distribution of functions is carefully borne in 
mind, success will follow. Where the work 
of either is neglected, the right and duty of 
any one ignored or contemned—aimlessness, 
then confusion and then failure will result. 
ing (B. D.) 
The danger of a very highly developed 
: ‘mechanical’ civilisation is, naturally, to err : 
in the direction of too much ‘expertism ;” to 
forget that the house-builder’s skill a for the 
dweller’s requirements of health and comfort 
and not the latter for the former. The hindrance 
to work that may be caused by an excess of the 
“Expert” element is very well illustrated by 
the following other extract, which itself, perhaps, 
puts things ¢ excessively,” now and then : 
“As a rule, experts are the most fatuous people in 
the world. An expert believes in hig own specific. If he 


did not, he would not be an expert. ~ These people are 


“specially mischievous whon they are engaged in crush- 


ing originality in a soaring mind. It was by the advice 
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of experts that millions of money were spent by Lord 
Palmerston in fixed defences. It was by the advice of 
experts that Trincomalee was fortified, and, before the 
fortifications were completed, was abandoned. It was 
by the advice of experts that the break-wator at Singa- 
pore was begun, and, again, by their advice, loft un- 
finished........+- " (Viscount Esher: Zhe Jnfluence of 
King Edward and Other Essays. ‘p. 164.) 

As usual, what is needed is due proportion, 
between the requirements and aspiration of the 
‘Soul’ of the general lay public, as best em- 
bodied in the /eaders, on the one hand, and the 
executive skill of the ‘hands’ of that same 
public, as best represented by the experts. 

(B. D.) 

The Benares Hindi University Board of 
Studies, and Faculties, and Syndicate, and 
Senate, have all been hard at work during the 
last two months, fashioning and framing the 
courses of study, We fervently pray, and de- 
voutly hope, that in doing so they be. guided as 
much by considerations of the future life-require- 
ments of the students ‘as householders’ and 
critizens of the Empire, as by the academical 
completeness of knowledge of the’ subjects con- 

cerned possessed by Professors and: Specialists: 
(B. D.) 
‘The Central Hinda College—and with it 
the Hindi University, of which the College is . 
the nucleus—will remain eternally indebted 


» 


_ to His Highness Sir Prabhu Narayan Sinha 


Bahadur, the Maharaja of Benares, for his great 
benefactions and continuous support. The Col- 
lege stands on the lands that His Highness gene- 
rously gaye to the old Board of Trustees of the 
College and, through all the trials that the 


College has passed, it could always confidently 
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count on His Highness’ unwavering sympathy. 
It was, again, His Highness that made possible, 
last year, the magnificent spectacle of the laying 
of the Foundation Stone of the Hindi Univer- 
sity by His Excellency Lord Hardinge, by gene- 
rously offering to be the host of all the Princes 
and the Governors that graced the occasion. 
To add to all these numerous benefactions, he 
has now made a donation of one /akh of rupees 
to the funds of the Hindi University, and by 
right of this donation he is now a life-member 
of the University Court under Statute 14 (1), 
Class IT (6), of the first Statutes of the University. 
May such a beneficently faithful friend of Indian 
education be long spared tous 1 
ws 

To thelist of Ordinary Members of the 
University Court, for a period of 10 years, by, 
tight of their donation of Rs. 10,000 and up- 
wards, under statute 14 (1), Class II (c), printed 
on page 81 of our March issue, should be added 
the names of Major H. H. Maharaja Sir Madan 
Singhji Bahadur, of Kishengarh, and the Hon’ble 
Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar, Advocate—General, 
Madras. We offer our best thanks to these 
donors for their See 


xe 
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His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior has 
nominated Rao Bahadur Raoji Janardan Bhide 
(Gwalior) and His Highness the Maharaja of 
Benares has nominated Babu Bholanath Sahib 
(Benares) to the University Court under statute 
14 (1), Class II (e). These names should be added 
to the list printed on page 81 of our March issue. 

e*2 

We have also to refer to one alteration. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Indore has now 
nominated to the University Court, under Statute 
14 (1), Class II (d), Major Rama Prasad Dube, 
Rai Bahadur, in the place of Diwan Bahadur 
Govinda Ramchandra Khandekar. The altera- — 


“tion should be noted on p. 81 of our ere 


issue., 
* 
a * : 

The names of Sir Sundar Lal and Pandit 
Adityaram Bhattacharya should be added to the 
list of the members of the Faculty of Arts, 
assigned by the Senate, printed on page 1 It of 
our April number. 

< 
x * 

We regret that, owing to exigencies of 

space, a further instalment of Mr. D. Amrit 


"Rao’s “article, Faith or Folly ?, cannot sae 


this month. 


NAND. KUMAR AND WARREN HASTINGS. 
(Continued from p. 120.) 


PRririoN FOR RESPITE WHICH IS NOT GRANTED. 
CRITICISM. 

The last attempt ‘made by Nand Kumar’s 
friends was the petition for respite submitted by 
no less a man than the Nawab of Bengal through 
Radha Charan Mitter, the vakil of the Nawab 
and the son-in-law of Nand Kumar. This 
petition was presented to the Council which re- 


oF 4 sie! 


directed it to the Court. Impey, instead of ‘taking 
any action on it, wrote to the Council. that. it 
could not address the Court by letters missive 
but could do so only hy presenting affidavits to 
support mation by counsel. We hear nothing 
further of the petition. Besides this petition, 
Farrer spoke of others in his statement. Radha 
Charan is said to shave “submitted a second | peti- 


© 
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tion directly to the court ; but, apparently, no 

notice was taken of it. Stephen, however, 
affects ignorance of Najib-ud-Dowlah’s petition 
also ; but a perusal of Appendix J., in Mr. Beve- 
tidge’s book, will prove that such a petition was 
made, 

Sir James seems to threaten us into silence 
by his remarks that the Majority of the Coun- 
cil should have interfered to save Nand Kumar’s 
life by forwarding to the Court the petition for 
respite which Farrer had prepared for submission 
through them, or that they should have informed 

. the Court of the charges brought against Hast- 
ings by Nand Kumar. Impey said, later, that 
he would have respited Nand Kumar if he had 
been shown the above causes. Mr. Beveridge 
observes that the fate of the Nawab’s petition— 
and the correspondence between the Court and 
the Council on the application of Nand Kumar 
to change his place of confinement—is sufficient 
answer to the point raised. 


Stephen supports Impey in resenting the 
tone of the letter which the Council sent with a 
petition of Radha Charan, the vakil of Muba- 
rak-ud-Dowlah, because the words ‘desire you 
etc. “connoted assumption of superior airs on the 
part of the Council. One marked feature of the 
whole correspondence between the Court and the 
Council, is that the former always protested 
against the superior tone adopted by the latter. 
But how unfortunate it was that the interests 
of Nand Kumar—nay, his life itself—was sacri- 
ficed in these unedifying quarrels and useless 
technicalities ! . 

The public thought that Nand Kumar had 
the support of the Majority of the Council, and 
that the Supreme Court would have to yield 
to the wishes of the former because the cxe- 


cutive had always possessed higher powers than 
the judiciary at least in the eyes of the Indians. 
In order to dispel this illusion, Sir James urges 
that it was necessary, in that infant stage of the 
Supreme Court, to assert its authority against 
the executive and demonstrate to the Indians 
that the Court would dispense justice imparti- 
ally between the small and the great ; and this 
necessity demanded the execution of Nand 
Kumar. There is not much to be surprised at 
in the above arguments of Sir James Stephen, 
if they are judged in the light of the senti- 
ment expressed by .him in justification of a 
death sentence: “I also think our modern 
reluctance to inflict death, as compared with our 
teadiness to -inflict some secondary punishment, 
a piece of effeminate cowardice. What is the valuc 
of a dishonoured old age -passed in. shameful 
slavery §”’* Qne can only believe that Sir James, 
in his judicial career, must have helped many to 
avoid such infamy and “shameful slavery.” 
Impey, however, is on strong ground when 

he says that throughout the whole trial there was 

no hint given of the possibility of Hastings’ com- 

plicity in the case ; nor was it represented, in‘the 

petitions for arrest of judgment, appeal or respite, 

that Nand Kumar’s charges against Hastings had 

still to be investigated: “Through rumour alone 
he knew that certain charges of corruption had 

been brought by the prisoner against Hastings. 
This Beveridge calls a subterfuge of Impey. 
Public opinion, at the time, thought Hastings to 
be the real accuser ; and Hastings himself was 
aware of this, Apart from this, it is just possible 
that Hastings might have apprised Impey of his 
situation in confidence, even before Nand Kumar’s 
indictment for forgery. The timidity of Farrer 

* Vuncoomar and Impey, by Stephen, Vol. 11, p. 74, 
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might be another reason for not alluding to Nand 
Kumar’s suspicions. Moreover, to use the words 
of H. Beveridge, the historian : “It was confident- 
ly ‘expected that Nand Kumar’s sentence will not 
be carried out like that of Radha Charan Mitter 
and that he will be respited”. The belief was 
so strong that the Indian public expected relief 


‘for Nand Kumar even to the very foot of the 


gallows. To all that, however, Nand Kumar’s 

own silence as to what he himself thought of 

Hastings’ connection with the forgery trial, is 

very significant. 

Grounns.ON: WHICH RESPITE SHOULD HAVE BEEN 
é » GRANTED. 

By .a. special clause in -the Charter, the. 
Supreme :Court was - empowered to grant. re- 
prieve if there was a proper occasion for mercy 
till the pleasure of the Crown should be: known: 
Now, the crime of forgery, the Chief Justice 
well knew, was viewed with lenity by the laws 
of the Hindus.as well as the Muslims ; and, 
therefore, when -an Indian: was found guilty of 
the crime, by a stretch of English law and 
sentenced .to. forfeit | his life, the case for a 
reprieve wzs very strong.- The crime was com- 
mitted years ago by an Indian who, with, his 
countrymen, regarded forgery “as, at the worst, 
only an aggravated species of falsehood.”” Now. 
English law, which declared forgery~a capital. 
crime,.-was not yet sufficiently published in Cal- 
cutta: the only pecedence being the case of Radha 
Charan Mitter who was, after all, pardoned. 
Not granting respite in these circumstances was, 
to say the least, taking a rather Draconian view 
of human frailties. H. Beveridge puts the whole 
case in a nut-shell when he says that Seven if the 


conviction could be technically maintained, it 


was only by asserting law at the expense of 
humanity’, 
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Impgy’s RESPONSIBILITY IN THE EXECUTION OF 
Nanp Kumar. 

As regards Impey’s share in the conspiracy— 
if there was any conspiracy at all with Hastings 
to remove Nand Kumar from the latter’s path— 
no definite evidence can be brought forth. 
But Stephen’s plea that Impey was only one of 
the four judges and so could not conspire with 
Hastings to hang Nand Kumar, even if he 
had wished so, cannot stand ground. - It willbe 
acknowledged that the Chief Justice can always 
do some thing to give a turn to a case under trial, 
because his share in the trial is the greatest. He 
has to address the jury, and his position gives 
The addresses that were 
presented to Impey directly referred to him only.. 
The merit of the trial, and the detection of. the 
false evidence, was ascribed to him only—to the 
utter neglect of the other three judges. Further, 
the act of his refusal to respite Nand Kumar, 
under the shelter of technicalities, seems to lend 
strength to the charge against him that he want- 
ed to do a good turn to his school-fellow and 
intimate friend, Warren Hastings. He thought 
his friend ill-used by the Council; and so gladly 
embraced the opportunity of coming to his relief. 
Informers and accusers against Hastings were 
pouring in from all sides, encouraged by the coun- 
tenance bestowed upon them by the Majority; 
and Impey wanted to give them a lesson that 
there was: some power above the Majority also ; 
and in proving this consisted the much- vaunted 
independence of the Supreme. Court. 


him peculiar force. 


It seems likely that the Chief sence: 
more swayed by: passion than: by anything else, 
The British Indian Government was just begin-_ 
ning to form. British prestige was_ beginning. 
to be established in India. Under the very first 
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constitution given to British India by the British 
government in England, v:z., the Regulating Act 
of 1773, the Executive power was hopelessly 
divided ; and, by an irony of fate, the first coun- 
cillors became enemies of Hastings and opposed 
him at every turn. Impey was an old and inti- 
mate friend of Warren Hastings. It is not to 
be wondered at that he was anxious to save the 
Governor-General, thusindirectly inflicting a sort 
of punishment on those who opposed Hastings 
Then, 


it is a notorious fact that the Executive and the 


inside and outside the Council chamber. 


Judiciary under modern law, as prevalent among 
the modern nations of the World, bear a great 
deal of jealousy against each other. ‘To protect - 
itself from judicial animosities the governments 
of France and Germany have taken shelter 
under Droit Adninistratif. Ts it a matter for 
Surprise that, on an occasion like this, Impey, 
as the Chief Justice of a newly constituted 
court, would like to show off his superior author- 
ity “over” the ‘members of the Executive 
Council who had become so obnoxious to the 
Governor-General and who Were atrogating 
all power to themselves. So that it seems 
quite likely, viewed in all these various aspects, 
that Tey committed a deliberate judicial 
murder to "uphold British prestige when the 


same—in the person of the Governor-General. 


himself—was “being attacked by a mere native 
of the soil 5 to show off with a flourish his. 
superior authority over the Executive by sen- 
tencing to death a great friend of the major 
portion of the Council ; to save, in this way, his 
old’friend, Warren Hastings, fromthe attacks of 
one who was feared by him and who seemed the 
strongest and most courageous person in Bengal 


*Tbid, Vol. 1. p. 259, 


at that time in as much as he contd oppose the 
highest British officer i in the land; and lastly, to 
contribute to the notion, rapidly gaining ground, 
that the British East India Company was the 
only capable body of rulers in India, by exhibit- 
ing his strength and firmness in getting one of 
the most influential men hanged in the teeth of 
universal, though futile, horror and detestation. 
At the time of giving their votes in favour 
of Impey, when he was ‘subsequently impeached, 
Macdonald and Arden, the Solicitor-General and 
the Attorney-General of England, admitted that 
they would have respited Nand Kumar. Even 
bold Stephen, who would like to term leniency 
in Nand Kumar’s case as “effiminate cowardice ” 
shirks from denying the occasion as being fit for 
reprieve: Wraxall justly remarks “ that these 
admissions are a moral condemnation.” In fact, 
Impey stands condemned —it may be without the 
influence of Hastings—in his: own words.. He 
wrote thus in'a letter to Governor Johnstone in 
August 1778 or April 1779: “I trust’ you 
will give equal: credit to the acuteness of my 


sensations when I found myself inevitably urged: 


to carry-into execution ‘a sentence against’! a. 
prisoner*whom, taking into ‘consideration’ his 
original crime only, I most ardently desired to 
have saved, and would have done it, had it: been: 
reconcilable to the sense I had of the trust com=! 
mitted to my care ”,® ~ This trust was probably” 
the independence of the Court and not its in-’ 
tegrity. 
(To be continued.) 
Harish CHanpra Misra, M. A, y 


(Old Boy, C. H, C.). 
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THE UTILITY OFr A LIBRARY. 


“My thoughts are with the dead ; with them 
I live in long-past years ; 
Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 
Partake their hopes and fears.” 
~ —Southey. 
The man who has the range at will of a 
well-stocked library, may, Prospero-like, con~- 
tent himself with reflection: “My 
library is dukedom large. enough.” Libraries 
are the grand repositories of knowledge. Every 
man is “the heir- of ages,” and for him 
the accumulated treasures of human wisdom 
lie enshrined in the pages of books. ‘To turn 
over the pages of those books which have 
acknowledged classics in their 


the 


become the 


‘respective departments, is, indeed, to hold con- 


verse with “the mighty minds of old,” whose 
companionship is ever attended with delight 
and profit. Consequently, a library which is 
judiciously stocked with readable books is “the 
end of all, the remedy of many, the wish of 
divers men,” to use the memorable words of 
‘Seneca. 

It should well be borne in mind that a 
library is, as a matter of fact, not meant as a 
place to kill recklessly our precious time in 
‘flippant talk and idle chat ; but it should be 
resorted to with a view to reading philosophical 
treatises, historical episodes, poetical ‘works and 
the like ; or improving our minds by happy 
and mutual conversation with friends on social, 
religious and similar other weighty topics. 
One of the greatest advantages, perhaps, that we 
derive from visiting a library is that our unity, 
fellow-feeling, love and affection for our fellow 
beings and, last but not least, our feeling 
of “éprit de corps are strengthened with our 

2 


° 


growing age, day by day. The association of 
preceptors and disciples, teachers and pupils, 
friends and associates creates a peculiar union, 
and offers encouragement and occasions hilarity. . 
Their mutual commerce is intended to subserve ° 
one of the highest objects which human beings 
may sct before themselves and aint at accomplish- 
ing. Teachers or friends, as the case tay be, 
should bear in mind that it is their sacred duty 
and solemn obligation to bestow upon their 
disciples or class-mates what is noblest, purest 
and best in themselves. Similarly pupils, younger 
friends or class-mates are to receive at the hands 
of their preceptors, older friends or class-fellows, 
this priceless legacy, in a spirit of true humility 
and devotion, and with.a becoming sense of the 
debt immense of endless gratitude for such 
a legacy. In order that this devoutly-to-be- 
wished-for consummation may be obtained in 
actual practice, the essential requisite is that the 


relation between them should be one of the 


utmost cordiality and sympathy. 

‘It is only within the four walls of a library 
that we find that both teachers and pupils sit 
together and thus open themselves to each other 
without the slightest reserve. Here they try to 
enter thoroughly into each others’ feelings. As 
a matter of ordinary experience, we find that, 
onstant association with our obtain in a 
library, we come to know one another intimately, 
and are quite incapable of concealment or dis- 
guise. Further, our association ‘with our class- 
mates and friends in a ‘library enables us to love 
admire the good traits in their character 


by ¢ 


them, 
and acquire 4 respect for them. 

The man who often frequents a library— 
sially, if it happens to bea well-stocked 
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public library—learns, by reason of the many 
opportunities that offer themselves, of meeting 
different people, and of interesting himself, in 
all that relates to their every day life, to 
shake off his vanity, selfishness, narrowness and 


such other low traits of character as are en- 


gendered by contracted views and restricted 
sympathies. A wide out-look upon the world 
through the medium of newspapers, a large- 


“hearted sympathy by mixing with our fellow- 


creatures, a widening of the mental horizon by 
a study of miscellaneous books, and, above. all 
things, an expanding of the heart as the out- 
come of mutual intercourse, are, uudoubtedly, 
the rich fruits of frequenting a library. 


It is only within the four walls of a library 
:that we come to know everything about those 
who ‘have left imperishable monuments of their- 
genius, where we get our “never-failing friends” 
and “with whom we converse day by day.” 
‘At is only within the four walls of a library, and 
a library alone, where Socrates enters to enrich 
us with his practical wisdom and to explain to 
us high philosophical doctrines ; where Shakes- 
peare comes to open tous worlds of imagination 
and workings of the human heart ; where 
‘Miton makes his “appearance with a view to 
sing to us of Paradise and to describe the untold 
miseries of Hell ; where the “choice and 
master spirits’’ of the bygone ages are present in 
order to talk to us and to-give us their most 
precious thoughts and to pour their souls into 
ours. Here we associate with godly men who 
guide us to truth, who fill our minds with noble 
and graceful images, who stand by us in all 
vicissitudes : comforters in sorrow, nurses in sick- 
ness and companions in solitude. These friend- 
ships are exposed to no danger from the 
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occurrences by which other attachments are 
weakened or dissolved. ‘Time glides on ; for- 
tune is inconstant; tempers are- soured ; bonds, 
which seemed indissoluble, are daily sundered by 
But no 
such cause can affect the silent converse which 


interest, by emulation, or by caprice. 


we hold with these departed and great master 
minds. Our placid intercourse is never disturbed 
Here 


who are never seen 


here by either jealousies or resentments. 
we find our old friends 
with new faces, who are’ the same in wealth 
and in poverty, in glory and in obscurity, in 


happiness and in misery. With them there is 


no rivalry ; in them there is no change ; to them 


there is nohostility ; of them there is no distrust ; 
Here Plato 
Here Plutarch is never petu- 


against them there is no complaint. 
is never sullen. 
lant. Here Dante is never silent. Here 
Here Addison is never 


shy. Here all great men teach and instruct us 


Johnson is never angry. 


without the cane and the rod, without harsh 


words and anger. Here, when we approach 
them, they never pretend to be deaf or asleep. 
Here when we question them, they conceal 
nothing. Here when we commit any mistake, 
none of them laughs at us. Here if we act 
foolishly, none of them looks down upon us. 

Libraries are the store-houses of wisdom 
and knowledge, which all men covet from the 
impulse of nature, In them the most high 
incomprehensible is present and worshipped, 
In them the nature of celestial, terrestrial, 
and eternal beings is laid open, In them 
the laws which govern nature and humanity 
are to be found. In them we hear the 
praise of virtue, and the exposition of vice ; 
the sentiments, arguments and teachings of 
morality 3 and the hatred and antipathy against 
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irreligion. It is again in libraries that we 
sit surrounded by great and godly men and spend 
our time in conversing with them. We talk and 
feel exactly as they do. Their souls are’ ours; 
their minds are ours; their thoughts are ours. 
Kings are advised here, by them, to conquer them- 
selves first of all, and then to conquer others ; 
if a king is not master of himself, it would be idle 
Rich men 


are advised here, by them, not to forget, in times 


for him to expect to subdue others. 


of prosperity, that dark days may be coming to 
them, and, therefore, they ought to be prepared 
for it by avoiding luxury, foppishness,° avarice 
and pride. Poor men are advised here, by them, 
that it is well to aim high lest they fall low, 


and thus it is better to stand safe on the solid 


tock of virtue than on the slippery and fragile e 


ice of fortune. Idlemen are advised here, by 
them, that they should not expect that-opportu- 
nities will find them,- instead of their finding 
opportunities. The revengeful aud the jealous 
are advised here, by them, that they should make 
excuses for children, because they are young ; 
for women, because they are weak; for good men, 
because they are the favourites of God ; for bad 
ones and their enemies, because they are greatly 
to be pitied as they have a-dark and miserable 
future before them, Men of angry temperament 
are advised here, by them, that their anger does 
them more harm than the thing which makes 


them angry. 


Thus we see that a library, well-equipped _ 


with books, is a true fairy land, a regal palace of 


delight, a haven of repose from the storms and) _ 
Rich and poor, kings_ 
and peasants, the nobility and the gentry enjoy 


troubles of the world. 


it alike, ‘for here, at least, wealth gives no 
advantage, A library, one may as well say, 


‘makes a young man to be old without either 
wrinkles or gray hair, privileging him with the 
experience of age without either the infirmities 
or the inconveniences thereof.’ The man ‘who 
is fond of reading in a library, ‘ will,” to 
use the words of Isaac Barrow, “never want 
a faithful friend, 
cheerful companion, an effectual comforter. 
By study, by reading, by thinking, one may in- 
nocently divert and pleasantly entertain himself, 
as in all weathers, so in all fortunes.” 

A library, in short, has a good many advan- 
tages. It supports us in solitude, and keeps us 
from being a burthen to ourselves. It helps us 
to forget» the crossness of men and things 3 
composes our cares and passions ; and lays 
our disappointments asleep. When we are weary 
of the living, we may repair to the dead) who 
have nothing of peevishness, pride or petulance 
ins their conversation. a 

We may make a library, if we do but rightly 
use it, a very paradise on earth, a garden of 
Eden without its one drawback ; for all is 
open to us, including, and especially, the. fruit 
of the Tree of Knowledge, for which we 
are told that the Christians’ first Mother sacri- 
ficed all the Pleasures of Paradise, Here we 
may read the most important histories, the ~ Most 
exciting volumes of travels and adventures, the 
most interesting stories, the most beautiful 
posms ; we may meet the most eminent states- 
men, poets, and philosophers; benefit by the 
ideas of the greatest thinkers; enjoy the grandest 
creations of human genius ; and lay to heart 

“Catch ! then, O catch, the transient hour ; 
‘Improve each moment as it flies ; 

Life’s a short summer—man a flowers 

He dies—alas |! how soon he dies,”” 


a CHUNDER BaNenyea, 
~(B. N. Cohtege, Banlifers.) 


a wholesome counsellor, a 
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POEMS ; 


On Reapinc Tacors’s Gitanjali. 


Q blithe, sweet messenger of mellow morn ! 
Whose magic chants of virgin Paradise 
Flood bliss from blooming carth to blushing 
skies 
Where charmed fair Venus love-sick stands 
t forlorn ; 
© bird, that soaring high from ripening corn 
On dewy wings, through balmy breeze, from 
haunts 
Of thine in Eden pourest Elysian chants 
Which ring through flowering grove and hilly 
bourne : 
As thou, the seer Rabindranath Tagore 
Self-poised in Heaven on wings of Love and 
Truth, 
His yisions glorious doth in rapture pour 
To men below, ‘to lift the thoughts and 
soothe : 
‘Their cares? and make them work in truth 
at and love 
‘No matter rod they sway or drive the plough. 


Madura. E, CHANDRASEKHARA SARMA, 


~THE INNER STREAM 

a God dwelleth in every temple of flesh and 
blood 5; 

__ Whence unwearied stream of light fows in 

flood 


Ho wash the dust of sins of soul, 
A part created from Him, the Whole, 


To quench the thirst of worldly head, 


Struggling for water, if there be had. 

But lo! how childish we people are 
To wander int quest, though water not far, 
Like deer, running to the desert dry 
Through delusion ; alas ! in vain they try. 
Inward thy eyes be turned, O man, 

And drink thy heart’s content, if can. 


Then preach the world for Water unknown 


To test it by means of Wisdom alone. 


Kushalgarh. V. B. Mataviya. 


TO A CART DRIVER. 


Forbear, my friend, thy cruel deed : 


Forbear thy punching goad for speed. 
Consider not the seeming meed 


OF paltry pies : 


Consider. where this thoughtless greed 


Would lead, realise ! 
Weatrap. 


“TJ love Children,” said on old . 
Bachelor, ‘ but-—————_” 


“But what ?” said an eager friend, 


‘ But I have one fault to find with theme 


s¢ What is that, old chap ? ” 


“Oh! They insist on growing : and 
When they grow I don’t much care about 


them.” 


Watrap. 


“THE BHAGAVAD GITA 


Hearing thus the lords behests, 
_ With folded hands Arjun kneels : 


(XL. 35—50): 


- Answering low the Lords request : 


His terror the trembling voice reveals. 


- 


N.S. SUBRAHMANYA. 


BACHELOR AND CHILDREN. 


N. S. SuBRAHMANYA. 


> 


Oo” 
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Arjun said : 


O mighty Lord, thy Glorious state 
Fills the worlds with wonders great. 
Horror-struck the Demons flee 
Hosts of Siddhas bow to thee. 


O Lord, the Eternal cause art thou, 
Brahma’s self below stands, 

The present, past and future thou 
Unfading, Endless, Wondrous, Grand. 
First of Gods, Eternal Man, 

Maker of creation’s plan, 

Knower and knowledge, Eternal Home, 
The worlds within thee always roam. 


Fire and Water, Death and Breeze, 
TDaksha and Vishnu, Moon art thou 

A Thousand Greetings, Lord, to thee ; 
With humble heart again I bow. 


Everywhere I bow to thee, 
Seeing all the world in thee, 


“ Almighty ”—thee the world doth call, 


All-pervading, thou art all. 
Forgetful of thy “high Estate 

As Krshna, Yadava, Friend, I hailed 
Deeming thee as but a mate, 
Affection’s call over all preyailed ; 
“For my jests at meal and play, 
From the Lord I pardon pray, 
And for those, who with me, 
Rudeness showed unto thee. 
Father of the worlds art thou, 
Revered greater than the Great 5 


None to equal, none excel, 

In the worlds, thy mighty State ; 

As lovers to loved, and friends to friend, 
And fathers to their children, bend ; 
Give, O Lord, Thy grace to me 

Who doth salute Thee reverently ; 
With fluttering heart Thy form I saw, 


Unseen before by mortal ken ; : 

Its terror doth my mind overawe, 
Thy mortal form I want again ; 
Thy thousand arms, O Lord, recall ; 
Resume thy shape, O Lord of all ; 
The shape my soul hath always charmed 
Jewel-decked and discus--armed. 
Krshna said : 

My mighty form, I have shown 
Through Yoga, Arjuna unto thee ; 
Glorious, endless, first and all, 


A form so vast that none can see ; 


O Kuru warrior, none can sec 
In mortal worlds this form of me ; 
Tapa fierce, nor actions great, 
Nor Yajitas, gifts, the way create ; 
Though fearful of my terrific form, 
Cast aside the fear and pain); 
My loving shape with greetings warm 
See with joyful heart again. 
Saying this did Tevaki’s son 
Resume his usual form again ; 
In gentle words his kindness flowed 
Consoling thus the warrior bold. 

Sira RaM SAH. 
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CHARACTER. 


The one essential thing for true success in 
life is Character. Neither money, nor power, 
nor cleverness, nor fame, nor intelligence, nor 
even health is needful for success, but character 
It is the of life. 


yiew a man apart from his character, because 


alone. salt We cannot 


it is character that cleaves the way through 
adamantine walls of difficulties and troubles. 
Your character will be what you chose 
to make it. If aman takes up, as his ideal, a 
noble character, if he does not consciously or 
unconsciously wrong others, and if he subverts, 
in his own life, the saying of La Bruyere that 
‘many men spend much of their time in making 
the rest miserable,’ he shall, indubitably, be held 
_inhigh estimation by the public. In thought, 
in word, and in deed, one’s character is 
manifested. However much we might try not 
to reveal our character in our actions, 
persons, around us, would undoubtedly form a 
favourable or an unfavourable opinion about us. 
Having regard to the realities of life, the 
ordinary forms of ambition appear to be 
below a man’s dignity, and some of the greatest 
men—Shakespeare, Milton and Tennyson— 
haye not at all paid any heed to the titles and 
honours which the State would shower on them, 
The one great defect of ordinary ambition is 
that it can never be satisfied, The greatest of 
generals and conquerors—Napoleon, Alexander 
and Hannibal*—were never contented with 


* We are sure the writer does not mean that these 


great conquerors and statesmen were devoid of Character, 
Tee word character is not used in the same sense as the 


term moral character, The latter conveys the ideal of 
ethical gooduess, purity of life and thought, truth, kindness, 
gentleness, ete. Character, on the other hand, need conveys 
no such idea : it simply means the Dosesssion oF strength 


what they- were able to acquire by sn per- 
sonal ability and indomitable tenacity of 
“He that is used to go forward,” 
“and findeth a stop, falleth out of 
his own favour, and is not the thing he was.” 


purpose. 
says Bacon, 


Selfish ambition is just like a jack o’lantern, a 
mere glittering deception. 

What are the essential qualities that are 
deemed to be of supreme™ necessity for a man 
of good and noble character ! He must be 
frank and truthful. ‘The first sin on the 
earth,” says Richter, “ was a lie.” Honesty 
is the best policy. 

“A false balance is abomination to the 

Lord : 

But a just weight is his delight.” 

“ Truth,” said Chaucer, “is the highest 
thing a man can keep.” ‘Truth is the basis 
on which a man can raise his superstructure 
without being afraid of its collapse for any 
number of years. On the departure of Laertes 
to France to prosecute his studies, Polonius 
gives him some good worldly advice : 

“To thine own self be true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

“Two things,” remarked Wordsworth, “con- 
tradictory as they seem, must go together—manly 
dependence and manly independence ; manly re- 
liance and manly self-reliance.”? The first 
thing for a man is to learn to obey, and then 


and determination enough to carry out one’s cherished 
desires and crown one with success, A man with a good 
moral character may have no character in such a sense, while 
the great figures of History—-men of character as they invari. 
ably were —were, unfortunately, not men with 


character, Tt is, therefore, unhappily necessary to distin. 
Swish between these two terms, 


good moraz 


Ed, 











-despatches of the Duke of Wellington. 
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he would know how to command others ; the 
second axiomatically follows from the first. 

He must be persevering and _ patient. 
Patience and perseverance will overcome moun- 
tains. If we set to do a thing, we must not 
turn our backs until we have safely reached the 
goal, although mountains and seas bar our way. 
Demosthenes, the born orator, overcame his 
physical defects by patience and by slow, but 
sure, means, He was a stammerer and he got 
over this infirmity by putting stones in his 
mouth while he spoke ; he was asthmatic and 
he overcame this defect by repeating pieces of 
poetry while he ran up-hill ; and he overcame 
the defect in his voice by speaking loudly on 
the shores of the sea. 

“But screw your courage to the sticking 

place, 


And you will not fail.” 
The 


must have is to do his duty to his heart’s con- 
that the word 
“Glory? does not appear even once in the 
Duty 
“© What we think or what we 


first and foremost ambition a .man 


tent. It has been observed 


was his motto. 


know, or what we believe is, in the end,” says 
‘Ruskin, 


“of little consequence. The only 
thing of consequence is what we do.” 

Our religious books are replete with ins- 
tances of men of good Character. Can types 
of Shri Rama ever be found? Rama, the in- 
carnation of Vishnu, was extremely obedient, 
truthful, loving and 


patient, sympathetic. 


“Harishchandra underwent as many trials and 
difficulties as can be imagined for the sake of 
‘truth, 


- Only those who are actuated by the best 
of philanthropic motives would risk their lives 
for the good of their neighbours, Dharmaputra 


was truth loving, affectionate and patient. Such 
are the ideal Characters. 

If we are invested with any authority we 
ought to be just and courteous: whena man 
misuses the powers that have been entrusted to 
him, he deserves to be held in contempt. The 
tyrants of ancient Greece—who had been elected 
by the people for redressing their grievances caused 
by the wrongs that had been relentlessly inflicted 
upon them by the aristocracy—became, in time, 
so self-centred and autocratic that their warm 
supporters themselves were driven to the length | 
of deposing them ; and, even in some cases, ston= 
ing them to. dene $a-adi tells us of an Eastern 
Monarch who commanded an innocent man to 
be put to death. The prisoner said: ‘“‘O King, 
spare thyself. I shall suffer pain but for a 
moment, while the guilt: will be yours for 
ever.” Power carries with it responsibility ; and 
we are to do what our conscience dictates and 
not go by the advice of flatterers or even, some- 
times, friends. This is the only way to happiness. 
The good man’s deeds will be immortalised for 
posterity to follow. Let us see what Long- 
fellow observes ; 

“ Vives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime ; 
And, departing, leave behind us, 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 

“Conduct is life.” The happiness and 
prosperity that men are destined to enjoy have 
their origin in this. External circumstances 
are of no Value. Habit is second nature. Haye 
an eye on yourself. “Sow an act, and you 
reap a habit; sow a habit, and you reap a 
charts ; sow a character and you Teap a 
destiny.” 

Tet is of the ene importance to. set ‘Apart 


== 
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some time for meditation. “ Remember thy 


creator in the days of thy youth.” If you 
concentrate your mind upon what is good, “you 
will never do evil, and the recompense will be 
high. ‘This fact brings to my mind Solomon's 
advice to his son : 

“ My son, forget not my law, 

But let thine heart keep my commandments : 

For length of days and long life, 

And peace shall they add to thee.” 

Do not shirk your duties. When Socrates 

»was brought up for trial, he did not speak as a 
man condemned to death, but as one .who was 
about to ascend to heaven. 

Bad characters have existed from time 
immemiorial, Education dispels all superstition 
and ignorance. ‘ Mankind,” said Emerson, 
«¢ divides itself into two classes : Benefactors and 
Malefactors.? The latter class of people will 

do innumerable bad deeds and will turn friends 
into enemies, make life a curse ; the world, 
a dungeon ; and death, a terror. In times of 
antiquity, kings themselves did things which 
had a demoralising effect upon their subjects ; 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, of Egypt, was a king 
who popularised the rare practice of marriage 
between brother and sister with a view to 
prevent the state from dissensions, but it tended 
to physical and moral degeneracy, and it was 
with the dawn of human Civilisation, soto say, 
that this was thought to be a great evil and 
consequently was given up. Ptolemy Cheronus 
was a terribly wicked character in history, in as 
much as he did things which were abominable 
not only in the sight of God, but even in the 
sight of ordinary human beings. 


The influence of climate on character is 
great, A cold climate will stimulate energy by 
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acting as a hindrance. A struggle with difficul- 
ties calls forth all our powers. But a hot climate 
affords little motive for exertion,* and moderate 


‘In 


hot weather we are spiritless and prone to take 


cold has a bracing effect on the human race. 


life easy. “Wherever snow falls,” says Emerson, 
“there is civil freedom.” This generalisation 
seems to be an inductive inference from the sur- 


vey of the political conditions of various countries 
of the Earth. | 


It is an admitted fact that human beings 
cannot be perfect ; but it is the duty of every- 
one to aim at perfection in character as in 


everything else. If we do things only after 


consulting our conscience we would never swerve 
from the right path. We must, therefore, have 
before ourselves the highest and best ideal pos- 
sible. Mark Antony says of Brutus : 

“ His life was gentle and the elements 

So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up 

And say to all the world : “ This was a man.” 


The last worlds of Sir Walter Scott to 


*J£ cold climate is an incentive to work for the remo- 
yal of cold; why should not, arguing in the same manner, 
a hot climate also be a similar incentive for the mitigating 
of the effects of heat. Be it remembered that Muhammad 
and Islam, to quote only compratively recent historical 
facts, are the products of a hot climate, Ed. 

+ If this conclusion be correct civil freedom dare not be 

hoped for by inhabitants of hot climates. One cannot help 
the climate he ishornin. We fear these generalisations are 
as fatal'as unsupportable: they seem to be the outcome 
of prevalent superstitions and world-conditions at the 
present. day. The ‘climate has not changed, within the 
last, say, thousands of years in the different parts of 
the world, still the political changes in these years have 
been astounding ; Lands, which were homes of civilisa- 
tion, many centuries back, are given up now to ‘barbarism’; 
while places that were inhabited by the most barbaric 
peoples are to-day centres of culture and civilisation, 


Rd. 
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OBJLECT OF SCHOOL 


Lockhart, on his death-bed, were’: 
« Be virtuous, be religious, be a good man. 
Nothing else will be any comfort when you 


OBJECT OF SCHOOL 

The-best period of a man’s life is, perhaps, 
that which he spends in a school or a college— 
it is best, from the point of view of both the 
enjoyment it. offers to him and its usefulness in 
moulding his character. The development of a 
man’s intellectual faculties is not the: be-all and 
end-all of a college life. “There are still greater 
advantages which a man can reap out of it, 
than merely the improvement of his mental 
faculties, It is the period of his life when a 
man should leara ‘ how to live,’ and, as such, the 


ultimate success or failure of his career is mainly - 


dependent upon’ this part of his life. Hence, 
the importance of such a period of his life 
cannot be exaggerated ; and, therefore, the 
care he has to take to fit himself for the world, 
which he is shortly to enter, needs no mention. 

The name of Tom Brown is inspiring to 
every student, and hence, there is no doubt that 
any incident concerning him would excite in- 
terest and admiration in the student’s world at 
least. Tom’s father who thought for a while 
as to why his son should be sent to school, at 
last found the following reason for it: ‘Shall: 
Tell him to mind his work, and say he is sent 
to school to make himself a gaod scholar ? Well, 
but he is not sent to school for that—at any, 
rate, not for that mainly. I don’t care a straw : 
for Greek pastides, or the digamma, no more 
does his mother. What is hesent ta-school for ? 
Well, partly because he wanted so to go. If he 
will turn out a brave, helpful, truth-telling 
Englishman, and a gentleman, and a Christian, 

3 


AND COLLEGE LIPE ee 


come to lie here.” Ed. 
K, PapmManasHa AYER, 
(I. Class, C. a4, 8. College, Kothyam); 


AND COLLEGE LIFE. 
that is all I want.” Tom Brown himself, later 
on, puts forth his reason for going to school as 
follows: “I want to be AI at cricket and 
football and all ‘the other games, and to make 
my hands keep my head against any fellow, lout 
or gentleman; I want to carry away just as 
much Latin and Greek as will take me through 
Oxford respectably. I want to leave behind me 
the name ofa fellow who never bullied a little 
boy or turned his back upon a big one.” What 
is true of Tom Brown, must be true of us’ 
also if it be our object to live a profitable 
scholastic’ life. It should, therefore, be our 
endeavour, during our college life, to implant in) 
us seeds of bravery, helpfulness to others, and 
other noble qualities, which alone lead us toa 
successful career. 

Added to the above qualities, we should, in 
our college life, cultivate the spirit of cooperation 
and self-denial, which if missed then, would be 
difficult to be formed in after life. There is} 
perhaps, no; other stage of our life when there 
would be “so many. opportunities which need a 
spirit of co-operation, as ia our college. We daily 
come in contact with our friends in the college _ 
playground, and there it is that we can learn for 
our conduct in every day life, the best “of 
virtuess There we are left to ourselves, and _ 
the glory of maintaining order and discipline in 
the playground is our proud prerogative, Such» 
of those among us, as have ever had the occasion 
of being a captain of a cricket or football team, 
or leader at any other game; will remember with 
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proud joy the duties we had to discharge then— 
dutics which required not a little discretion, 
justice, mutual respect and confidence among 
friends, In fact, 
which we shall have frequent need in our college 
carer, is a necessary element of a successful life. 


each one of these virtues for 


To those who are wont to look upon college as 
merely an institution where their sole object 
should be to listen to lectures in English or 
History or Philosophy that are delivered by 
Professors every day, all these pleasures. of -a 
college life are unknown ; and after sometime 
they come to feel that a student’s life is after all 
alife of drudgery. Such students need our pity 
for having neglected opportunities which came to 
them of their own accord, and, in their after life, 
_ when they do not find themselves so well off as 
they had hoped to be, repentance for such negli- 
gence. comes too late. 
. In short, the period that we have to 
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spend in a college, or a school, must be'spent to 
our full advantage, not failing ‘to pay an equal 
amount of attention to mental, moral and physi- 
cal cultures. To be indifferent to improvement 
in any one of these cultures, would ’he to defeat - 
the very object of a college, life. Ihave read 
somewhere that “in Harrow we find the names 
of Harrow boys that have died for England in 
many parts of the Empire ; so that whenever a 
boy is sent to Harrow he sees the names of his 
fore-runners who have been patriots, who have 
loved their country, who have honoured their 
flag.” May we notalso endeavour to lead such 
‘lives as would leave behind.us our names in the 
college we study in—names which would serve 
to those who come after us, the same purpose 
that the names of the ‘‘fore-runners” of 
Harrow serve to the new comers? 
Vanktpuk Rayacopala IyENGAR, 
(Poona Businesring ee 


CAPITAL PUNISHM ENT. 


Tuer Cask For AROLITION, 


The most significant thing that the Provi- 
sional Government of the recent Russian 
Revolution, after overthrowing the absolute des- 
potism of the Tsar, did, was the abolition: of 
the death-penalty and the flogging of prisoners 
in jails, It is high time for other nations who 
stand for righteousness, justice, humanity, liberty 
and fair-play to follow suit by doing away 
with the heinous, degenerating, demoralising 
and eee system of capital punishment, 

' There are not, I believe, at the present day 
persons who would advacate and still hold fast to 
capital punishment except as a Weapon for ‘the 
defence of Society. It is likely that some few’ 
adherents ofthe school of the retributive-theory of 


punishment—who take delight in the’ principle 
of “an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth’— 
may still look upon capital punishment as'a sort 
of symmetry, making the punishment: fit. the 
crime, which, to” their minds,’ may be the most: 
important*characteristic of a Penal Code. For 
the greater part “of thinking “men, this rope’s 
end is ‘a’thing highly ‘objectionable, the” justi- 
fication of which is based upon the: selfish 
interests of Society. In this article,” while’ 
attempting to make out a case for its ‘abolition, 
I: purpose-‘to’ open my artillery upon, and ta 
demonstrate the unimportance, nay, the non- 


existence of, the advan eee hue for it ye its 
advocates, if , 








~1:: CAPITAL. PUNISHMENT: 


The: first great objection: to, the death- 
penalty, is its irremediability. . In the \case of 
cvery other form of punishment, if the inno- 
cence of a convicted man is, subsequently estab- 
lished, some reparation can be, made 5 but. if 
the supposed criminal is condemned to death 


and put to the gallows, his life cannot be res- 


tored ;.and thus there might be a miscarriage of 
justice for which na commutation or acquittal is 
possible. 


Nor‘is it mere imagination to’ believe that an 
innocent man may be:convicted upon evidence of 
guilt which appears, at the time, tobe overwhelm- 
ing, and sometimes, found guilty and sentenced 
to death. even on less convincing proofs 
‘against him. Such instances are too numerous 
to. mention here ;.suffice. it to say that men 
have been hanged, ;while-their supposed victims 
are abroad, enjoying a change of: air in some 
foreign country. There is another far worse 
evil of capital: punishment, _ Owing to the 
death-penalty being beyond the reach of repara- 
tion, the accused very often cheats the gallows 
altogether, even though the evidence of his 
guilt is, to all intents and purposes, conclusive 5; 
for some jurors shirk from the responsibility of 
taking away the life of a ‘fellow-creature.. The 
jurors also try to find some ‘loophole of escape, 
¢. gz if there is the slightest doubt of ‘a criminal’s 
sanity, he would be declared insane on some 
trifling evidence .and would be released. Many 
days back, I read in the columns of a newspaper, 
that in America, while a man was fried for 
murder, he alluded ta his insanity i his evidence, 
Ammediately a psychologist a and phrenologist was 
sent. for. who examined his crenium and declared 
Rim, 3 Craze 5, By in this. way, che escaped 
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Asa rule, in other criminal cases, the chief 
evidence at the trial is furnished by the victim 
of the offence in question, but in this case, the 
victim being murdered, this cannot be done ; 
and, therefore, the case for the prosecution has 
necessarily to rest upon circumstantial evi- 
dence ; for, generally, murders would not be 
committed in the presence of third parties. 
Now, it should be noticed that to a crime—which, 
by its nature, renders proof more difficult to 
obtain than is the case with any other—is 
affixed a penalty which makes it practically 
impossible for a criminal being coavicted, unless 
the evidence is, to all intents and purposes, over- 
whelming. 

There is another way by which the ends. of 
Justice are defeated. This is that the real means 
of. evidence are buried, and an accused person 
to whom all facts seem to point as a murderer, 
may be an innocent and accidental spectator of 
tho crime, who has been placed in the position 
of apparent: guilt by a conspiracy on the part of - 
the real murderers with the object of destroying 
the evidence against them. In such a case, if 
the accused were put to the gibbet, the authori- 
ties would themselves destroy the means of the 
only evidence procurable which might quash the 
former proceedings of the prosecution by helping 
to find out the real murderers, and thus enabling 
the Court, s subsequently, to declare him to be 
innocent. : 

_ Another grave disadvantage that eae from 
it, is. the demoralising, effect it produces on the 


minds of the populace. When a murder-case i is 
tried, it invests the minds of the populace | with 


interest cand. curiosity. to. see the spectacle of a 
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if & petition for the use of the prerogative of 
mercy is to be signed, thousands will do so out of 
sympathy. In many cases dangerous criminals, 
‘who have been hanged, become martyrs in ‘the 
eyes of the public and have their photographs 
‘selling by tens of ‘thousands in the open streets 
besides being reproduced in illustrated papers. 
Spine of the most noted crimifials of recent 
times in England have got a niche in the 
wax-gallery of Madame Taussaud’s in London. 
In such cases, the accused becomes an object of 
sympathy rather than of the general reprobation 
which he deserves, and which would probably 
have been meted out to him had he merely been 
condemned to penal servitude for life: Voltaire, 
asking for the abolition of capital punishment 
in France in the 18th Céntury, also recom- 
mended Penal Servitude for the condemned 
“as they thus do the nation’s work ‘instead of 
being killed which deprived the country of their 
possible labours, It isa strange anomaly ‘that 
“while a ruler preaches that human: life is sacred, 
he takes away the life of a man by comimitting 


There are some who advocate capital puni- 


| ROADS AND 

Roads are the most prominent instruments 

in the deyelopment ofagricultural, commercial and 

manufacturing industries by reason of the facility 
they offer for inter-communication at all seasons 

of the year ; the decrease they effect in the cost of 
transportation ; the opportunities they give for 
the selection of the most advantageous ‘time and 
Place formarketing crops ; “and not only do they 
give opportunities for the improvemenit of thesocial 
and intellectual condition of the rural population 
by facilitating intercourse between the town aiid 
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shtnent as an effective deterrent. In India, as 
Wwell’as in Other countries, miirders are committed 
mostly by the vulgar unimaginative class of low 
people. To them there is no respect for 
human life ; and, ‘many a time and oft, murders 
are committed under the influencé of violent 
passion whetlier that passion is of lust, jealousy 
or greed. Some murderers think that they 
would. @scape detection ; and if detected, their 
self-love is so great that they do not imagine 
that they would be punished. On such men, 
the thought of death cannot exercise any pre- 
ventive influence. 
\ * Thave given, in short, the case for the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment which will serve the 
purpose of a debate by College students. who 
would form their own opinions ; and, in'the near 
future, when they will be at liberty to take part 
in politics, I hope, they would do their level 
best to bring about ‘the ‘abolition of capital 
punishment whichis too inhuman to be a 
human punishment. 

._ Mautrpat Ram Nacap, - ° 


(IP. Year, C, H.C.) 


MIGHWAYS. 
‘country’; but'théy also help to increase thie valieof 
land and the ‘attraction tothe country districts. 
The ‘roads are the lines of eémmiunication 
passing through the land ‘and “connecting ‘the 
‘farms and villages ‘with ‘the towns and ‘cities, 
The object of road construction ‘isto ‘furnish 2 
suitable pathway, over which traffic may ‘be 'car- 


tied on with a ‘minimum of trouble and expense. 
Roads are commonly classified “as natural roads 


and artificial: roads. “To the ‘Watural’. rads 
belong the clay, loam, sand, gravel and broken- 


ROADS AND 


Stone roads. The broken roads are sub- 
divided as, macadam roads and telford roads. 
To: the artificial roads belong the saw-dust 
and tan-bark roads, corduroy roads, shell roads, 


chert, charcoal, furnace slag and gravel roads. 


The principal conditions to be considered 
in the construction of a road are : the general 
features of the country—that is, the general posi- 
tion of rivers, streams, roads, trails, railroads, 
villages, valley, summits of hills, gaps or passes 
with the angles of inclinations ; the geological 
features, the character and the sources from 
which materials may be obtained for the construc- 
tion of the proposed road ; the ‘probable require- 
ments of the districts passed through ; the traffic 
to be carried on. ‘The length of the road shall be 
smallest possible; the surface shall be’so placed 
with reference to the natural surface of the 


ground, that the amount of excavation and em-. 


bankment shall be as little as may be; it shall 
be so located as to be free from land-slides, 

Roads should have 
material should be 


wash-outs and snow-drifts. 
easy grades; suitable 
selected for the’ road way; the proposed road 
sliould ‘have a thorough’ drainage ; and the cost 
and maintenance of the road should not be 
very great. The surface of the road must 
be dry, solid .and_ smooth. The centre-line of 
the road should be raised above the sides, 
to hasten the removal of the rain water and 
prevent it from soaking.” Tn mountain roads 
where the grade is not so steep, enough 
cross:slope ‘must ‘be given to prevent rain 
water from running in the direction of the 
road = ‘the steeper’ the grade, the less the cross 
slope; “When ‘the road ‘approaches. a town, the 
width of ‘thé wheelway should be increased to 
‘eeoniddate the. “larger amount —of traffic ; 
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and footpaths of sufficient width should be laid 

down on both sides for future increase. In other 

parts, the minimum width should be sufficient 

to accomodate two lines of wheeled traffic, In 

the American States, 66 feet is the usual width - 
of important roads. The maximum grade should 

not be steeper than about 3 to 5 per cent. 

The gradesare : the maximum grade and the 
minimum grade. Computation concerning the 
grade is a comparatively complicated problem. 
The solution seems as follows: The cost of cons- 
tructing the road and the annual interest on the 
cost, the annual amount of traffic, the annual 
cost of hauling it, the annual payments to the 
sinking fund to extinguish the cost and the 
annual cost of maintenance shall be minimum 
for the intended grade. The various kinds of 


natural .and artificial roads are now to 


be the smallest possible. In the presence 


-of water, the clay and loam road surfaces 


become entirely inpassable while the gravel 
and rock  roads—although not 
affected by water-—become disintegrated by the 
action of frost. The sand roads are improved 
by moisture, By improper location, neglect and 
insufficient drainage, the condition of the road 
become far from satisfactory. They may be reme- 
died by changing the defects. In-sandy roads 
no drainage is necessary, because the porosity is 
sufficient to remove the surplus water. A 
coating of clay six inches thick, if spread over 


seriously 


the sand and mixed with it by harrowing it, 
would produce a good road. tare. 

Qn sand roads, lines of trees along both 
the sides should be planted, because they aid 
in Keeping the surface moist ; and the fal- 
ling “leaves will assist in binding the sand 
together. The ‘spreading of straw, hay and 
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sawdust over the surface, will improve the 
road. For clay roads, a thorough drainage is 
essential. Roads should be clear of all trees, 
If sand is available, a coating of six inches 
thick should be given, then harrowed and finally 
rolled, Sand should be spread after ploughing the 
clay. A clay road may be improved by the 
The cons- 
truction of mecadam road was first originated 
by. John London Macadam, an able Scotch road- 
maker, who started work in 1816. Telford roads 
owe their origin to an eminent English engineer 
who first constructed such a road in 1820. The 
descriptions regarding these roads would take 
up much space; and, therefore, they are not 
given here. The important matter is, that the 
layer of broken stone forming the wearing 
surface is spread on a paved foundation. 

Sawdust and tan-bark road. Saw-dust is first 
put on the road eight or ten inches thick and is 
then coyered with sand as a protection against 
fires sand keeps the saw-dust damp. Such roads 
‘soon become hard and packed by the wheels of 
heavy wagons and appear to be almost as solid 
as any other road. With a good foundation this 


road will remain. fit for use forfour or five 
years. 


application of crude petroleum oil. 


¢ 


SYSTEMS OF SAMSKRT 


The essay on this subject by Mr, S. K, 
Belvalkar, M. A., Ph, D., is a wonderful—and 
almost accurate—exposition of the his 


tory of 
Samskr! Grammar, 


from the earliest Vedic times 
upto the present day, I may say, however, that 
his attempt to fix the date of Panini as.so late as 
790 B. C. and his interpretation of the Tandaya 
Story. of Shri’ Nataraja, which ave origin to the 
Pratyahara Sitras, known as Mohshvara Sniras 


music, medicine, ¢fc,, 

Nataraja_ in. his Tand 
Gods and Rshis, 
sounds with his D, 
and culture, 
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This 
emergency, as, at the time of war. i 
Shell road. Where the timber., can: only 


Corduroy road. is used ‘in,.case of 


‘be procured at a prohibitive cost and shell is 


in abundance, such a road will prove an excel- 
lent medium road for light traffic. . 
 Ghert. In some of the Southern American 
States, asilicious material called chert is exten- 
sively employed for covering the roads. 
Charcoal, Where wood is abundant, cheap 
charcoal is used for road-making. 
Furnace slag, Slag and cinder from smelting 
furnaces furnishes a durable material, when 
mixed with lime-stone dust, for purposes of 
road-construction. 


Gravel .road. Where gravel of. suitable 


quality is procurable, it forms an excellent 
surface for a road at a cost of half that of broken- 
stone road, i pare. aaa 
The other matters concerning the cons- 
truction of roads,.¢. g. the final location, 
earthwork, rolling, drainage along the toads, 
stone covering, maintenance and the forces on 
the toads may be discussed later. a =i a 
_ 8. Supromonra Pittay, 

(Engineering Student.) 
GRAMMAR, ~ 
will not be calmly. accepted by. Indian students 
of Samskrt Grammar. ~The fourteen sounds 


produced by Natardja are said to be the eternal 


basis of all Indian Sciences, such as Grammar, 


The Story is that when 
aVay at. the Tequest ‘ of 
produced the eternal: fourteen 
amaritka, the, Rshis. of, renown 
who were among the. divine and 


wet 


« 


“ 
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the» super-human spectators, took their own 
interpretations of the Divine sounds, according 
to their mental’ inclinations ;..and each Rshi, 
afterwards, based one science upon the fourteen 
sourtds, for the culture of humanity. This is the 
way in which the eternal Prafyahara Siitras were 
transmitted, from age to age, until Panini re- 
iterated them, at the beginning of his treatise 
on Samskrt Grammar, namely, the Ashtddyayi. 
It is interesting to notice one strange thing, 
which Mr. Belvalkar himself points out in his 
valuable. essay, that the Grammatical systems 
of all those, who attempted to interfere in any 
way with. those. Pratyahara Sitras very soon 
passed out of currency, leaving to this day 
Panini as the master Grammarian. 

While Mr. Belvalkar thinks that P4nini’s 
arrangement is somewhat irregular and confusing 
toa student, I am rather inclined to think that 
Pinini’s arrangement is the best logically, while, 
for example, the’ Kaumudi arrangement is 
the best psychologically. Panini’s Ashtadhyayi 
forms a portion of our Vedanga study in our 
Brahma’; Yajiia ~ besides’ ~Yaska’s Nurukta, 
Vaidika Nighantu, ctc. It appears to :me that, 
asia WVedanga, Panini’s arrangement. will be 
appreciated by: Vedic students as best: fitted for 
study and. application, rather, than the arrange- 
ment of the Kaumudi, éfc., in later times. As 
the author: himself admits, more than once in 
his essay, these later arrangements, abridgements, 
manuals, eic., became necessary in an age of 
decay in our mental receptivity and perception, 

~.. As regards the date of Panini, I believe many 
Indians think that ‘Panini existed far earlier than 
the date given by Mr. Belvalkar, for his :system 
of .Grammar is said ta’have been referred to by 
Valmiki in his Prakrta Vyakarana Siitras, when 
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he says: “ Anuktam anya-shabddnushdsanavat.” 
Valmiki is said to have been a contemporary of 
Shri Ramachandra, whose wonderful life the 
poet has sung in his inimitable and sublime epic. 
The date of Panini, therefore, according to 
tradition, which we have no reason to doubt 
as exaggerated or to dismiss as wilfully concacted, 
has to go behind the Ramdyaua of the Treta 
Yuga. When Mr. Belvalkar, on page 40, speak- 
ing about Haradatta, very nearly accepts the 
authority of the Bhavishyottara Puraua for work- 
ing out his date, although he makes the Purana 
refer to some other Haradatta and so.on, I do 
not see why the scholar should attempt to bring 
Panini so near our modern times, against the 
tradition of the Hindis. Just recently a scholar, 
with ‘great amount of labour and research, point- 
ed out, almost conclusively, that the date of the 
Mahabharata—viz., the end of the WDvapara 
Yuga—in accordance with Hindi: tradition—was 
to be accepted as the right date. I am glad also 
to hear that, quite recently, Mr. I. S. Narayana 
Shastri, of Madras, has arrived at 509 B.C. as the 
date of Shri Shankaracharya, in accordance with 
our tradition, and as set forth in my essay on 
Shri Shankaracharya and His Kamakoti Pitha.” 
I have. also heard from some scholars, who follow. 
quite. modern lines of thought, that they have 
also arrived at the same date for. our Guru, 
quite | independently in their own ways. So it 
appears to me that we have generally to revise 
our notions of dates and accept the Pauranic 
dates as-not mere myths, but as having as much 
of historical accuracy, as we should attrib’ ite to 
our own modern Sone pan of dates. : 








Jainendea Schiool, on page 63 of ; 
proves that the first Grammar of 
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produced by one Devanandi, surnamed Pijya- 
pada. Dr, Kielhorn seems to have thought that 
Piyyapida was a non de plume assumed by a later 
writer, in order to make his work pass under 
the name of Mahavira, the last Tirthankara of 
«the Jainas, to whom they traditionally attribute 
the first Grammar of this School. The essayist 
says that Professor Pathak has proved beyond 
doubt that IDevanandi was no other personage 
than Pijyapada himself. This conclusion and the 
name Pijyapada come as very good clues to 
work out this point. -Devanandi, it appears to 
me, must have been a disciple of Mahavira and 
must have received the title of Pijyapada, in 
honour of his Guru and Tirthankara Mahiivira. 
We can thus put together the two theories, that 
the first Grammar of the Jainendra School was 
attributed to Mahavira and was produced by 


.  Devanandi Pijyapada. The title of Pijyapada - 


is’ explained easily, if we remember that Shri 
Shankaracharya was known as Bhagavat-Pada 


and his Guru Was known as Govinda Bhagavat 
Pada. 


I have elsewhere pointed out that, -while Shri 
Shankaracharya lived in the sixth Century B.C.; 
towards its very end, Mahavira and Gautama 
Buddha, who were contemporaries, must have 

lived a century or so before Shri Shankaracharya ; 
and I have also shown how my date agrees with 
' the date given to Mahavira by the Jainas them- 
selves. If all these things are taken together, 
I think .we have to arrive at the conclusion 
that the first work of Grammar of the Jainendra 
School must haye been produced in the seventh 
Century B. C. I believe also that we may 
attribute to Chandragomin, the author of the 
Buddhist version of Panini’s Grammar, a date in 
the same seventh century B, C, 
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Mr. Belvalkar says that the aim of Chandra. 
gomin, in producing a new version of Panini’s 
Grammar, so to say, was to produce ‘a Gram. 
mar that would be free from the traditional 
Brahmanical element.” It seems to me that the 
movements of the Buddhists and the Jainas to 
establish certain special tenets of the Hindi 
religion with special application in practical life, 
as against the general creed of the Hindis in 
that age, took place in the seventh Century B, C. 
This point gains force when we see that 
Chandra Grammar altered the Shiva Sifras, the 
starting point of Hind&i Samskyt Grammar, while, 
the Jainendra Grammar omitted the Shiva Satras 
altogether (page 59 and page 66 of the Essay). The 
Avatar of Shri Shankaracharya, in the following 
Century, was, as is believed by the Hindis and 
as is narrated in the Puranas, to: put. down the 
influence of Buddha’s and Mahavira’s preachings, 


"by pointing out the practical foundations of the 


Vedantic religion of the Hindts. “Thus we 
may, ascribe to the Chandra and the -Jainendra 
Schools, a date somewhere about the seventh 
Century B.C.,as Mr. Belvalkar says on page 64: 
“The foundation of this School (the Jainendra 
School) dates from about the same time as that 
of the Chandra.” Mr. Belvalkar may then be 
willing to place Panini much, very much, further 
back than 700 B.C. However different may 
be our methods of arriving at dates in regard. 
to persons and events in the History of India, 
the Essay of Mr. Belvalkar, with regard to its 
treatment of the subject matter, is so lucid, 
so excellent and so thorough that the Essay 
should, I think, be in the hands of every 
lover of Samskrt and especially in the hands of 
every student of Panini. 


_N. K. VENKATESAN, M. A,, » 
(Lecturer, Ceded District College, Anantpur.) 
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A THIEF AND THEN A DENI SNE Es 


A SHORT Story, 


A thief somehow managed to steal into the 
palace of a great King. No sooner did he find 
himself at the door of the royal chamber than 
the conversation between the king’ and the 
queen reached his ears. The queen says to the 
king : “ Make some such arrangements so that 
you may get your daughter married to one among 
the ascetics that are at present taking up their 
abode on the bank of the Ganga.” On _ hear- 
ing her words the thief thought: “A good 
opportunity of marrying the king’s daughter 
Never, and in no way, 
shall I let it slip by.” As he thought so he did. 
He lost no time in going to the banks of the 
Ganga and, rubbing his body all over with 
ashes and some other things that should give 
him an appearance of an ascetic, 
The night 
seemed to him as long as a year and to have 
The 
The officers of the king called 
upon the ascetics and requested each of them, 


awaited the coming of the dawn. 


no ending, But it came to a close. 


morning came. 


one after another, to marry the king’s daughter ; 


but to this none would consent. At last they 


patiently _ 


came to that thief, now looking as though he 
were a great ascetic. They made many per- 
suasions and, at last, he gave his consent to marry 
the king’s’ daughter. To the surprise of all, 
who were near him, he was married to the king’s 
daughter. 

After becoming the king’s son-in-law time 
went on with him most happily. He, who one 
day came to the self-same palace to gratify his 
dark purpose, was now placed in all kinds of 
luxuries that man could desire. 

Amidst all these luxuries one day a thought 
arose in his mind: ‘‘I am not a fit person to 
enjoy all these. A few days ago, I was a base 
dishonest thief but now masquerading’ as an 
honest man. When so much property, and 
wealth has been lavished upon me—a thief— 
I know what great fortune would have been’ 
mine if only I were really as honest as I now 
profess to be.’ This idea so haunted him 
that he at once left the palace and from that day 
onwards he lived the life of a true ascetic with 
his_mind fixed upon God. es 


V.G. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


We have received the following from Government 
for publication. Hd. f 
NOTICE. 

1. As it may not be generally known what 
measures have been taken, under the orders of 
His Majesty’s Secretary of State, for the’ assist- 
ance of Indian students who go to England, 
the following brief account- is published for 
‘information. - ’ 

4 


. 


2. A Bureau in London for the supply of 
information as well as. a standing committee for 
general advisory purposes were established in 
the year 1909. The functions of the Bureau 
are to answer enquiries in regard to educational 
facilities, to keep a list of lodgings and boarding 
houses suitable for Indian students, and of private 
families willing to receive them on such terms 
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as may be arranged, and generally ta give all 
possible assistance to stud: nts thems<lves and to 
their parents in India. 

3. The duty of the advisory committee is 
to supply information and advice to students and 
their parents, and, as far as possible, to stavd 

in Teco parentis to students whose piren's are 
unable themselves to supervise their education. 
In particular its members are ready ‘to assist 
students in social matters, 

4. With a view to supplemeiting the 
activities of the C-ntral Bu eau and rhe A Ivisory 
Committee in England, local comm.t ees have 
been established in Isdia in each province 

excepting Burma and the North-West Frontier 
Province. A provincial advisory committee for 
Indian students exists in this province with its 
head quarters at Allahabad, 
se The functions of the committee are 3 (1) to 
furnish information and advice ta Indian students 
who contemplate going to England ; (2) to 
circulate in India to colleges and other insti- 
tutions the educational, financial and social 
information collected by the Central Bureau in 
London ; (3) to communicate with the Central 
Bureau on behalf of the students, before they 
start or on behalf of their parents, when they 
are in England. 

§. The committee for this province consists 
of the following persons. [Here follow the names 
of the 53 members of the C omnitter.] 

6. Parents and guardians desirous of sending 
their sons or wards to Englind are invited to 

apply to the Sccretary, Mv. R K. Sorahji, 
Barrister-at-Law, Ailahabad, or to individual 


members, for necessary information regarding 
educational and social matters abroad. 


H. M. Smiru, Secretary. 
o*® pet 
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We have received this from Pandit Vishvanath 
Pande, Ba'lia, in answer to question B. : iz) in our March 
ixgue, page 77. Ed, 

In the good old days gone by there were 
many systems of marriage prevalent among the 
Hindas, ¢. g., Suvayamvara, Gandharva, ete. 

But the results attending each’ were disas- 
trous in most cases, Without entering into 
details, it is best for me ta say that there are 
many reasons why the modern system is pre- 


One 


of the evil resul's of the Svayamvara system of 


ferable to all kinds of ancient marriages. 


marriage is described below. 

The year 1191 was a turning point in the 
History of India, for that -epoch brought into 
contact the Hindus and Muhammadans. The 
story is as follows : 


Jayachandra performed a ceremony, in 


imitation of the ancient Rdjasiya, for which he 
called uvon the neighbouring princes to perform 
the various offices connected with it. Prithviraj 
was also invited to attend; but the proud 
Chauhan disdained to listen to the arrogant sum- 
mons. Thereupon Jaychandra set up a mock 
statue representing Prithviraj as a doorkeeper. 
After the performance of the ceremony a Sua- 
yamvara (self-choice of a husband) took place in 
which Sanyukta, the daughter of the Rathor king, 
was to chose a husband from among the princes 
assembled. But she cared for ‘none of them. 
She placed the garland round the statue of 
Prithviraj, by the fame of whose chivalry she 
had been artracted. Prithviraj, who was close 
at hand in disguise, at once appeared on the 
scene and took away his bride, This was the 
cause of jealousy and keen animosity between 
these two princes, 


However, Jayachandra wrote to Sahab- 
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as 
ud-Din Ghori to come and fight with Prith- 
viraj. He was awaiting a favourable opport- 
unity. He availed himself of the good time. 
At first, in 1191, he was himself defeated at 
Tarain ; but, in the next year, Sabab-ud-Din 
Ghori got the upper hand. He slew Prith- 
viraj in’ cold blood. Afterwards he defeated 
Jayachandra and killed him also. 

This was the result of this fateful Suayam- 
vara. But, in modern system of marriages, 
these have become things of the past. Hence, 
by every point of view, the marriage of modern 
days is preferable to Svayamvara, 

- # 

The local Gokhale 
Society is doing very good work by impart- 
ing free Education to poor children. Much 
credit is due to Pandit Jagjiwan La! Zutshi, 
B. Sc., L. T., Assistant Head-master, Harish- 


chandra High School, Benares City, its Honor- 


Primary Education 


ary Secretary, who has been working most en- 
thusiastically, and therefore successfully, for the 
Society and its numerous Primary Schools. He 
has sent to us an appeal, addressed to students, 
over the agnature of the President, Vice-Pre- 
sident and ten other members of the Society, 
We regret it has 
to us too late for publication in its 


including himself, for help. 
come 
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General Report of Public Instruction in the Unit- 
ed Provinces of Agra and Oudh for the year ending 
gust March, 1916. Printed by the Superintendent, 
Government Press, Allahabad. Price 12 annas. 

The Government is constantly publishing 
Reports, of the various branches of administration, 
giving the most useful information and statistics 
on the subjects concerned. Most of such reports, 
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entirety. We would, however state that he 


appeals in the name of the great patriot-—Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale—and calls on all to help the 
cause for which the Great Leader stood. He 
says to the students : 


‘Please do not be afraid. We do not want money 
from you. We know you have not gotthat. But 
lots of old school aud college books you certainly have. 
Just examine every nook and corner of your house 
and you will find some lying uselessly here and there. 
Please believe ua when wa say that it would give us 
everlasting pleasure to find you coming forward to pre- 
gent some of these old books to the GoKHALE SocizTr. 
Pleate send them to the Hony. Secretary—Pt. Jagiji- 
wan Lal Zutshi, B. Sc, L. T., Asst. Head Master, 
Harishchundra High Cicy—under 
Registered cover after hearing of your success at the 
Annual Examinations, ...ces 


The S-cretary further states that the Third 
Annual Report of the Society can be had from 


School, Benares 


him free of all casts and that he is also willing 
to pay postal and registration expenses to those 
who would be good enough to send their old 
books to him. 
book, ‘Presented to the Gokhale Primary 
Education Society”—and sign their names. 


We trust that Mr. Zu appeal would not 
Ed. 


Donors will please write on each 


be in vain. 


however, are of value only to the specialist and 
they excite but lictle interest in the public. 
The Repart under review, on the contrary, 
‘is a fascinating document that should attract 
the attention of the educationist as well as the 
layman. The Hon’ble Mr. C. F. de la Fosse, 
the Director of Public Instruction, United Pro- 
yinces, bas, in the first 28 pages of the Report, 
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given us an interesting review of the policy of 
Government and the achievements of the educa- 
We have 
very readable Chapters on Collegiate, Secondary, 
Primary, Technical, and Female education, as 


tional institutions in these Provinces. 


well as the education of special classes, viz, 


Europeans, Anglo-Indians, ‘Taluqdars and 
Musalmans. We read on the very first page 
about the new measure adopted by the Depart- 
ment, namely, ‘‘ the use of the: Vernacular as the 
sole medium of instruction in classes up to class 
IIL; English being relegated to the position 
of a foreign language.” The Director is surprised 
at the ‘singularly little public interest’ that this 
change has roused. “he cause of this absence 
of demonstration of public interest is, we believe, 
@ grave uncertainty, in the public mind, as to 
how the new measure will work out, under the 
restrictions and limitations surrounding it; an 
apprehension that if students have to start on 
a foreign language suddenly after the VIII 
Class—and no language can be learnt at a 
moment’s notice—they May be put to even 


more serious difficulties than before. Even 


the English proverb which advises us against 


looking a gift-horse in she mouth, docs not advise 
us similarly as to its Zgs! It may not be very 
youthful, but it ought to be able to go! There 
might have been some enthusiasm if the mother 
tongue had been made the medium of instruction 
till at least the Matriculation—which is a definite 
‘stage in astudent’s educational career. Even 
under the old conditions ‘English * was always 
the weak point of the Matriculation and S. L. C. 
candidate, and the bulk of the failures occurred 
init, We can only hope that conditions in 
this respect will not be worse under the new rules, 


We also read : 


. 
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“Le year 1915 will be long memorable for the way 
in which Government has endeavoured to mect tho 
demands of the Muhammadan community for special 


measures to promote the education of Musalmans.” 
And we goon to read that 


“A number of special measures have been sanc- 
tioned during the year by the Local Government for 
the extension of Muhaminadan education. They are 
as follows: (1) The Boards are enjoined to insist that 
Muhammadan boys are frecly admitted and properly 
treated in schools where Hindus predominate; (2) Faci- 
lities are to be given for a proper infusion of Muham- 
madans among the teachers and the inspecting staff; (3) 
Efficient teaching in the Persian script and in the Urdu 
supplementary reader must be afforded in every Board’s 
school to any boy who asks for it ; (4) In every town 
or village “where a sufficigat number of Muhammadan 
parents cme forward to guarantee an attendance of 
at least 20 boys, the District Board is required to main- 
tain a special Islamic school and to provide it with a 
qualified Muhammadan teacher; While the ordinary 
curriculum will be taught, the instruction will be wholly 
in Urdu and proper facilities will be given for religious 
teaching in the school building outside of the regular 
school hours ; (5) If the Muhammadans of any locality 
desire a more definitely sectarian type of instruction 
they may establish a maktab and the District Board may 
make it a grant-in-aid not exceeding three-fourths of 
the salaries of its secular teachers 7 
maktab committee “of Muhammadan 
been created asa cousultative body ; 
maktab committee has been created in e: 

, look after the interests of the maktabs ; 


(6) A provincial 
gentlemen has 
(7) A local 
ach district to 


(8) A maktab 
text-book coinmittee has beon appointed to select or 
prepare readers for uso in maktabs ; (9) Government 
has siguified its willingness to establish a special nor. 
nial school for thé secular training of teachers for 
maklabs, if a definite demand for it ia apparent ; (10) 
An additional Inspector has beon appointed to assist 
aud advise ou the various ‘measures for the extension 
of Muhammadan education. (11) Muhammadan De- 
puty-inspectorships have been created in each educa- 
tional division to look after Muhammadan schools. 
The aboye is not all that Government is doing or is 
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ready todo for Mubammadan education. In addition 
to making Muhammadan schools a special charge upon 
District funds it has itself freely given assistance from 
Provincial revenues...’ : 

for buildings and the provision of special Ins- 
pectors for Muhammadan schools. 

We had hoped that the struggles in Europe 
extending from the early years of the 16th to 
the later years of the 19th centuries over the 
question of the relations of the State and the 
Church had been solved by Europe not only 
for itself but for the rest of the world. We 
had believed that it had come to be recognised 
that the State, as such, deals with and cares 
for the citizen, as such, and that the Sovereign 
has no special frown or smile to bestow on a sub- 
ject because he is a Catholic or a Protestant, a 
Hindu ora Musalman. The conditions in India, 
however, both actually and traditionally, are dif- 
ferent and it seems that the old intellectual fights 
have to be fought over and over again on the 
Indian soil. In the meanwhile, we hope that our 
Musalman fellow-subjects will take every ad- 
vantage of the generosity of the Government to 
The 
jarger the number of the educated in India, 
The per- 
sonal and particular ‘religion’ of the educated 


‘them, in order to educate themselves, 
whatever their religion, the better. 


is becoming, and should become, more and more 
. immaterial under the present conditions of mo- 
dern civilisation for the practical purposes of com- 
munal life. In the general sense, ‘religion’ is 
taking, more and more clearly every day, its 
due place as a valuable, nay, even indispensable, 
factor of education and culture. 

"For the due development of muscles and the 
securing of the habit of physical health, Indian 
clubs will do equally well with dumb-bells, 
Indian ‘dips? with parallel bars—provided, of 
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course, the athletics-instructor is well-balanced 
and right-minded, and does not tend to exaggerate 
the value of any one particular muscle. It is 
the same with religion. Some special form 
of it ought to be taught—but the teacher should 
himself have, and should diligently inculcate, 
even more, the right spirit, and should guard his 
students from all tendency to bigotry and secta- 
rianism, Let us hope that this may be done in 
the projected maktabs—and, shall we say, the 
coming pathashalas. But if the teachers and the 
Directors and Inspectors fail in this, then indeed 
the well-wishers of India and Indian Education 
will have cause to lament, and the. ill-wishers 
to rejoice. 

For the Europeans and Anglo-Indians “the 
expenditure, direct and indirect,” over their 
education, during the year under report, has 
been over thirteen lakhs. But, despite this large 
outlay “only 157 candidates appeared this year 
in the High and Middle School Examinations” 
and “in all the Examinations the numbers that 
gained a class or distinction were comparatively 
small—disappointingly so—in many respects.” 

The newly appointed University Professors 
in Samskrt, History and Economics continue to 
deliver public lectures at the rate of from six to 
nine per year and the work of the Professor 
of History has been described thus, far obvious 


reasons: “The work accomplished has been . 


somewhat disappointing.” é 

At the close of the report we have quotations 
from the remarks of some Inspectors of Schools 
regarding the lack of discipline ae school 
boys and the carelessness of parents in the poli- 
| welfare of their children > 
of school boys is not...satistactor, 2, 
a lack of courtesy onthe part of the 





tical 
«Discipline 
grave defect 18 
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poys..[t is but rarely that the bigger boys make the 
slightest salutation of respect if they meet the 
Inspector out of school hours. The same story is told 
by Deputy ~Commissioners... Tho whole position is 


unsatisfactory.” 
‘The indifference of the parents of the boys to- 


wards a danger of such grave import [‘the connection 
of the student community with the Recent Benares 
Conspiracy Case’] mado the application of remedial 
measures still more difficult, forit has to be confessed 
with regret that the parents...did not realise fully 
their duty in the matter... 
Comments are useless. Still something has 
to be said. The officials go on eternally 
laying the blame at the doors of the 
students, their teachers (of the 
and lesser salaries) and their parents, because 
the students do not behave correctly and 
respectfully enough to the high ‘officials’, 
among other things; because the thousands of 
them do not engrave the seldom-seen faces of 


lower grades: 


the Inspectors and the Deputy Commissioners 
‘on their hearts and do not salute them deferen- 
tially whenever seen ; because 

cYour...children (do not) duck and cap 

To them who give them workhouse pap,” 
in the language of the latest poet in fashion in 
England, viz. John Masefield, in The Ever- 
lasting Mercy. 
"Have the Inspectors and the Deputy Com- 
missioners ever endeavoured to set the example; 
have they themselves ever tried to teach the 
students by means of that good example which, 
as is well known, teaches better than’ pre- 
cept—especially when the persons to be taught 
are young? Or do the Inspectors and Deputy 
Commissioners simply wish that the school-teach- 
ers should coach up the youngsters in the 
Aulia (description of personal appearance) of 
the Inspector Sahab or the Deputy Commis- 
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sioner Sahab and enjoin upon them to bow 
down whenever either of them appears on the 
horizon ? 

Good manners are invaluable, and nothing 
is more pleasing and graceful than marks of 
deference ‘by the younger to the elder. But 
what is the way to teach such good manners 
and such deference? And here comes in the 
eternal reply of the ‘non-officials” to the eternal 
Change the sfirit. 
Let the relations be those of younger and elder, 


complaint of the ‘officials ’. 


and—not those of ‘official ruler? and ‘non- 
official ruled’. 


In the C. H.C., in the olden days, the 
Trustees, the Managers, the senior members of 
the staff, made it a rule, whenever they met 
astudent on the College grounds (and they 
were meeting the students pretty frequently) who 
simply stared at them—mostly because of the 
utter un-consciousness of the ‘stranger 0 
themselves smile at him and fold their hands to 
him. Immediately there would come the imita- 
tion in return, with a blush added to the smile— 


and the lesson was never forgotten. Such things. 


are done by the right spirit, by the good example, 
by the elder’s benevolence, and not by ‘official 
commands’ and angry frowns. O my worthy 
friends in office! if you have the right spirit in 
you, you would not begin with claiming salaams, 


for yourselves (and for each other, by methods of = 


‘logrolling,’ too) from the youngsters, but would 
ask them: “My dear boys! do you salute 
your father and your mother and your other 
elders with affection and with respect, in the 
mornings, when you first see them?” And if 
you conveyed your lessons in courtesy and 
good manners in this fashion, proving yourselves 
thereby to the boys to be true elders to them, 


é 


Fe ce 
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then indeed you would rank in their minds 
very close to the parents, and the salutations 
that you claim for your ‘dignity’—but find it so 
difficult to obtain out of ‘awe’—you would 
receive abundantly, to your ‘kindness,’ and 
from ‘affection.’ 

The 


parents ‘to a danger of grave ‘import,’ ¢tc., 
It is good 


remark about the indifference of 


is in keeping with the other. 
tactics to charge the other party with your own 
laches before he has a chance of charging you! 
And so we have a and pompous 
condemnation of the poor parents, from the 
professional educationists, before the parents 
have a chance of saying that their children 
have not been looked after in the proper 
way and in the proper spirit by the educa- 
tionists. If the Parent Public is to do all 
the training of its children itself, besides 
earning its family food and undergoing a 
hundred other distractions perpetually, why 
should it maintain you, O Education 
Department! Do you think your duty is simply 
to cram the youngster’s heads with only 
intellectual information,’ and have nothing to 
do with the culture’ of their 
hearts? The latter is your duty also, and even 
more than the former ; 


solemn 


‘ emotional 


but, then, you can 
discharge it successfully only if you diligently 
cultivate the right heart, the right spirit, of 
benevolence—instead of mere disciplinarianism—. 
within yourselves. Go to the root-causes ; 
change the whole atmosphere of educational 
institutions from that of ceremonious dignities 
and distances to one of affectionate and familiar 
intercourse between Directors, Inspectors, tea- 
chers and students ; and you will have cut 


the very root of whatever causes of discontent 


and occasional straying from the straight path 
there may be. Do not lay the ,blame so 
easily and so readily on the Parent Public ! _ 


There is only one other matter we “will 
tefer to. The comparative merits of the Matricu- 
lation and the School Leaving Certificate Exa- 
minations have been discussed at great length in 
these Provinces. We learn from the report 
that 29 per cent. of candidates passed the Matri- 
culation and 47 per cent., the School Leaving 
Certificate Examination in the year under 
report. “As a rule,” we read, “the hetter 
schools now elect for the School Leaving Certificate 
Examination while the weaker ones cling to the 
Matriculation Examination.” If the highest 
educational official of the Province thus definitely 
declares, in a public document, his personal 
bias—and this may be taken to be the Govern- 
ment view as well—it seems but natural that 
some’steps should be taken for the abolition’ of 
the Matriculation : if its existence is deplorable, 
there ought to be no.difficulty in bringing about 
its eradication. Atleast a move might be made 
in the University circles. With the same 
subjects and the same teachers, the differing 
results in the two examinations have given rise 
to unfavourable remarks and even insinuations. 
For some purposes—é. g., the admission in the 
Roorkie Engineering College—the School Leay- 
ing Certificate Examination is on a par with the 
B.Sc. «The results are also better. The 
Director and ‘the Inspectors favour this Exami- 
nation. It seems strange then that we should) 
continue to have the latter discredited Exami- 
nation to lure our boys 1 The Director feels 
so strongly against the Matriculation, Exami- 
nation generally, that he has come down on the 
- sister, University of Calcutta and) quotes z 


. 
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yourable* references to that University. “A 
Il division fin the Calcutta Matriculation Exa- 
mination] connotes something worse than our 
Ill division” A third division in the Calcutta 
Examination “means sheer illiteracy.” The 
Calcutta authorities should have something to 
say to this! Before quitting this subject, one 
might note that, apparently, the School Final or 
School Leaving Certificate Examination system 
was introduced here in imitation of the later 
developments of School Education in England , 
(vide books like The Schoo by Findlay, H.U.L.). 
But as happens with many such borrowings 
of ideas and methods from the West, so in this, 
either because of the difference of conditions 
here, or other subtler causes, the ‘virtue’ of 
the new method has evaporated in the course 
of the transpiantation. And the general public 
feeling, unless we are much mistaken, is that, as 
a@ preparation for future life and asa test of 
efficiency,’ there is not much to chose between 
the Matriculation studies and methods of exami- 
nation and those of the.S. L. C. 

The latter half of the Report contains useful 
Statistics and a four page resolution of the local 
Goyernment on the Report is. also appended. 

_We commend the report to the careful study 
of all persons interested in education in our 
Provinces. B. D. 


The 337d Annual Report, for the year 195-16 
-of the Srinivasa Mandiram and Charities, Banglore. 
- We acknowledge with thanks a copy of the report 
which has been sent to us by Janopakari A. 
‘Gopalacharlu. We find that the institution — 
maintains. (1).a.‘Temple, .in which proper 
arrangements for worship have been made; (2) 
‘an Orphanage, which now has forty-one inmates 
to whom votational training is also.given ; (3) 2 
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Free Library and Reading Room, which is 
largely patronised ; and (4) a Ladies’ Section, 
which ‘secures: the co-operation of educated and 
advanced ladies for mutual help and service.’ 
The institution receives substantial help from 
the reigning Prince and Resident of Mysore and 
seems, in every way, deserving of help and 


S. P. 
The Co-operative Movement, by S. Swami 


encouragemen t 


Nathan, B.A., (Old Boy, C.H.C.). To be had 
of Mr. S. $. Sanmuggam, Bookseller ‘and 
Publisher, Vannarpounai, Jafina.* Price, not 


mentioned. 

This is a small pamphlet of 24 pages and is 
reprinted from The Hindu Organ. It seeks 
to give a good priliminary idea of the need and 
utility of co-operation in different departments 
S. P. 

The third annual Report of the Gokhale 
Primary Education Society, Benares. 


1916 to January 1917). 


of our economic life. 


(January 
The Society is doing 
useful work in spreading ‘primary _ education i in 
Benares and interesting the citizens in this 
patriotic endeavour. The Honorary. Secretary, 
Pandit Jagjiwan Lal Zutshi deserves our thanks 


for his disinterested labours. The. honoured 


name of the late Mr. G. K. Gokhale can be- 


commemorated in no better fashion than by 


spreading primary education which cause he 


had so much at heart. 


S. P, 


Nore. We regret that, owing to want of 


space, we have, at the last moment, to hold 

over the remaining portions of Our Library 

Table as well.as the “ist of Donors, for the. next. 

month. Because of the heavy price. .of | paper. 

we do not dare to add to the number of pages. ” 
2 aes Ep, 











PRESERVE YOUR TEETH! 
By Using our “ Dantakanti Churna ” 











ul Ha! dentifrice for Clean- 
ing and Preserving 
{ the Teeth, Harden- 

‘ i ing the Gums, and 
i Perfuming the Breath 

| | 


This novel pow- { 
der, if it is used re- 
gularly, will cleanse 
and beautify the 
teeth, harden and in- 
vigorate the gums, 
and keep the mouth 
in a delicious and 
healthy condition. It 
is absolutely pure | 


> 
| 








and free from pol- 


sonous substances of any kind. Itimparts a refre- 
shing and comfortable feeling after use. 

Price per box As 4. 3 boxes As. 12 Post- 
age ‘1 to 3 boxes As. 3. Gboxes Rs. 1,6. poat- 
age Av. 5, Dozen Rs 2-12 Postage extra 


As. 9. 
Dadru Samhara Churna 


or 
Ring Worm jouwder. 

For this ugly disease so troublesome this 
Churna is a perfect remedy, because it is at once 
effective and inoffensive, produces no pain, no 
itching sensation and soon removes the disease by 
its root. 

This Churna does not 
tains no mercury or other m 
in after effects. It is soothing, 
in its cure. 

Price per phial As. 6. only. 
do. Dozen Rs. 4-2-0. Postage extra. 
Hair Destroyer. 

The best means for the instant removal of all 
superfluous hair from the face, hands, arms or 
neck. ‘ 
Price per phial As. 6- 

do. Dozen Rs. 4-2-0. 

Grey 

It may be, you have 


soil the clothes. It con- 
ineral poison so injurious 
painless and radical 


Postage extta. 
air. 
grey hair, and are anxious- 
ly seeking the means for removing it. This may 
be quickly overcome by the use of our Harr DYE. 
‘One trial will prove beyond doubt that it is the best 
in the world. The whiskers and moustach dyed 
in: one minute. : oe 





Price per box ey Se ete 
% do 3 boxes ASISUG. gh SU SRESE OF 
‘Price per dozen Le, y» 12 8 0 


Postage extra. 
_ 1. S. SUBRAMANIA & Co, 
AYURVEDIC CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS 


$2, Armenian St., Madras. 





oS 1 A pure andperfect | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


ea See ea 
INIPORTANT BOOKS : 

{r) Modern Letter Writer, roth Ed. By K. B. Bose—Re. !- 
'2) Every-day Doubts and Difficulties (in writing and speaking} 
By K. B. Bose Re. 1-4. (3° Select Speeches of the Great Ora- 
tors. Rs 2-4, (4) Hints on Correct Writing. As. 8. (5) Aids io 
wrife English correctly—K. B, Bose. As. 8. (6) Wonders of the 
World. Re. 1. (7) Students’ Mathematical Companion for 
Matriculation class Rts 1-8. (8) Puzzles AS. 4. 
} B. N. Ghattak & Co., 125, Pande Howley, Benares City. 


coe 
NO TIME TO LOSE. 

bharal the Sanskrit text of Maharshi 

bound 


oT 


t 
{| 


aE 


eras 


The Trilingual Maha 
Vyas with Hindi and English translations, in 9SI4 pages, 
in 14 vols, each volume costing Rs. 2/9 by V.P. Those wish 
to know the great exploits of Lord Krishna and the social state 
of India in His time must read the whole. With the help of our 
{translations it is very casy to master the Sanskrit text. The tew 
complete sets in stock offered at Rs. 21/-per set Transit charges 
extra Rs, 3[- fo b2 prepaid. 
of Valutikt, as above, in 3128 pages, 
by V. P. complete Rs. Sf- oniy. 
was 


The Trilingual Ramayan 
bound in 4 vols at Rs, 2/9 per vot 
The author of this book was a cyntemporary 
with him that Sita lived after exile aad gave birth to the twin 
sons of Ram. He was therefore in the best position {1 des 
self in the best and 


of Ram, ft 


ibe 





the events faithiully and has expressed him 


7 


simplest languag +. 

Note. The weight of tre Mahabharat is roo tolasand that 
of the Ramayan 300 tolas. both these can therefore be sent ina 
parcel of 20 seers for Rs. 30]- only plus transit charges to he 
prepaid, The following portions of the Mahabharat can be had 
separately: Van (1400 pages Rs. 4]-) Udyag Rs. 2]- Bhishma 
Rs. 2]- Karan Rs. 2J- Shanti Rs. 5]-- F 

RAM KRISHNA & Co., Moradabad. 


Wanted a whole timed Private tutor : 
n VIIL Class and below : a Hindu 


to teach boys i 
ced undergraduate. Pay 


graduate or experien 


according 0 qualifications from Rs. 25/- to 
Rs. 50]- per mensem. 
Apply to R. P. Verma, Esq., Ex. Engineer 


(on leave), 49) Durgakund, Benares City. 


PURCHASERS OF 

¢ Avaramiboo powder * a substitute for coffee : 
Certified by the Lalgudy Educational Exibition 
1916, It has the taste of Cofiee, the flavour of 
Cocoa and the virtues of both without vices. Try” 
once. , | 
Price per tin as. 8 only. Apply to:—V. A. Re 
Swami, Native Doctor, Venkatankurichi, Parama- 
aed 


Wanted 












THE BEST WHITE EYE POWDER. 
(MAMIRA AUR SACHCHE MOTIYAUN-KA SUFED SURMA) 
sg Examined by Dr. W.R. Gripor, F. 0. S., M. R. A. &., Fellow of the Institute oi Chemistry, London, 
and testified to by Assistant Surgeons, Hospital Assistants, Hakima of Rajas and Nawebs, Gazetied Cina rs 
and other respectable Government Oflicers, Taluqdars end Buropeans, &e., é&c. 





: : 11 5 cag » order ig complied with en 
Copies of tho testimonials wil! bs sont for your kind perusal when your of der is complied with. We wave 
procured goauine Mamira at much expense from beyond the lin: »£ Hindustan. 


THE SUCCESS OF OUR EYE POWDER IS IMMEDIATE. 





Please measure your eye-sight tirst, and then use our Bye-powder ; within a forlnight your sight will Wx 
sensibly improved, and you will be convinced of its good effecis, aud beneficial resulis. 

(1) It cures all disorders of the eyes, and is a preventive remedy too; (2) renders the use o£ spectacles 
unnecessary 3 (3) improves the vision, ant removes all eye complaints due to old ago and weakness; (4) keeps the 
eye clean, and strengthens the eyes 3 (5 cures watering ; (G) itching ; (7) redaess ; (8) pain due to overwork : 
<9) removes dim sight; (10) burning of the eyes; (11) enables those who cannot pass the thread through the 
exe of the acedie to do their work without the least inconvenience ; (12) and cures Photophobia; (13) Conjuncti- 
vitis ; (14) Iritis ; (15) Glacoma ; (16) commencing Cataract &c, &e: It is equally beneficial to persons of ali 
ages. ‘The price is Rs. 3 per Tola, postage 4 Annas. 2 

To be had of :—Nigam & Co. New Chsauk, Cawnpore, 
The following are some of those who have testified to the good effects of the Hye-powder :— 


(1) Dr. B. Y. Rutter, R. D. M. P. L. at London. (2) Dr. J. Drzewiecki of Russia. (3) Dr. P. yN, 
Banerji, L. M. S. & Surgeon, Calcutta. (4) Dr. P. N. Banerji, Asstt. Surgeon (now at Meerut). (5) Dr. J, 
WN. Basu, L. M.8., Cawnpore. (6) Nil Madhab Roy, Esq., B. A. B. L., Judge, 8. C. C., Cawnpore, 
(7) Bepin Behari Mukerji, Hsq., M. A., LL. B., Disérict and Sessions Judge, Gonda. (8) Shib Shankar 
Lal, Esq., City Magistrate, Mandlesar. (9) Dhanapat Lel, Nsq., Dy. Collector, Unao. (10) J. K. Cha- 
kravertti, Manager, C. Hindu College Magazine, Benares. 


NOTICE TG CANDIDATES. 


FOR 





the University and Schoo! Final Examinations 1gt7—1918. 


The following books by Mr. K. Sitaramaiya B, A., LT. of the Madras Christian 
College, are very helpful to candidates for the above examination and every candidate is strongly 
recommended to make a regular study of the same to get through the examination. ad 
(x1) A Guide to the study of English Grammar, 

Parsing, Punctuation, Paraphrase etc. : 

This bock contains ten sections and in each section a large number of questions selected 

from the University Examination Question papers of London, Borabay, Calcutta, Madras etc. 
with model answers and a larger number of questious without answers for exercise by -students 
have been given. yet % 


0-15-0 


(2) A Manual of Engiish Composition reer anges 
(3) A Guide to the study of Physics, iS 
Chemistry and Physical Geography with 149 illustrations. \ Jas 


This book contains nearly 1400 questions selected from several University Examination 
Question papers of London, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, “Allahabad etc. Some with answers to 
serve as models and some without answers for exercise. i 

(4) The New Matriculation Science ~ 2 ees 

Examiner—A companion volume to the above. matey wah dO 
Nos. 3 & 4 purchased at a time are given away for 1-13-0 only. 
_ Postage extra : Liberal discount is allowed on large orders : 
EER : ze Apply to Mr. K. Sitaramaiya 
5 19 Guruvarpan St. G. T. 
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CONTENTS 


In THE Crow's NEST 

Farrn or Fotty—D. Amrita Rao 

Nano Kumar AND WARREN HASTINGS 
—Harish Chandra Misra, M. A. ... 


Tre OrpHAN—Ayesha ae 
Swami RaMAKRISHNA PARAMAHAMSA— 
V. T. Tiagarajan 
THE BoLpurR SCHOOL OF RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE 
Our Lierary Table 


How THE Movement Goes 





‘Make haste ! Make haste !! 


PaaeE. | 


173 


| Epiror; P. SesHapri, M. A. 
178 


Send your order for registration of your name 
as a new subscriber to this Magazine, which is soon 
181 | going to appear under the newname of “ Hindu 


University Magazine” in a larger size and body, 


We therefore earnestly request that our 
present subscribers will continue their support for 
| 





189 | the cause of the Benares Hindu University and 
193 | Show their sympathy and zeal by securing us at 
199 least one new subscriber each. 

MANAGER 

CENTRAL HinpU CoLLEGE MAGAZINE. 

Benares. 


OS We mvite the attention of business jirms to our revised rates of advertisements. 


Business Notices . 


REVISED ADVERTISEMENT: RATES. ALL TO BE PRE-PAID. 


One insertion, 


Full page oa 15/- 
Half page 3% 8]- 
Quarter page .... 4/12]- 


One-eighth page. 2/12]- 
One-sixteenth page. _1/8/- 


Special rates for cover Pages, Voucher Copies free. 


* Three insertions, 


Six insertions, Twelve insertlons. 


2j- : 8]- I [- 
ae Ge Eg st 
ger ite  48/- 
cpa $)3]- a 


No discount allowed. 


. CHANGES OF ADDRESS : If for a short time, arrange with your Posr Masrer to 
re-address your Magazine. If permanent, inform tuts orFice before the 20th of the month. 


Always quote your Roll 


NuMBER. It is printed on the address slip just above 


your name (on the cover of the packet). Lrrrers WITHOUT THE SUBSCRIBER’S NUMBER 


CANNOT BE ATTENDED TO. 


SUBSCRIPTION : No Magazine can be supplied unless the yearly subscript; I 
for As. 2 Ps. 3 price of single Copy) is sent IN aavance, eee aa 
No subscription B accepted for less than onz year, but they can begin at any 
month at the subscriber’s option, and 12 issues will be sent from the date from which the 


subscription begins. ; 


On receipt of orders the Magazine, can always be sent V. P. P. Bound Volumes 
(Cloth), from 1905 to 1916. Rs. 1 As. 10, post free. Unbound Vols: Re. 1/4/- Post freee 
Business letter, money orders, should be addressed to tHE Manacer C. H. C.° 


Magazine Office, Benares~City, and not to other -officials-of-the- College.. 


aq faararell aaeaRISIAaa a: 
qneaTra gL afahaqaaiaaray | 
‘gaattdisawaa ad T galta- oh 
eae fea tfacra HISAGAUTE 1 


~New-Series, = 
Vol. xvii} 





“rapid progress: for the: trans- 

Central. 
into: the: 
University 


formation of the 
Hindu College 
Benares Hindu 
‘College. In 
délay that is likely to be caused by the erection 
of the new~ buildings on the University, site 
proposed’ to’ secure permission 
the present premises 





at Nagwa, it is 
for starting work on” 
Of the -Céntral Hindu College, yemoving the 
school ‘department to another building: Thanks 
to the eriergy and eiithusiasm of the Executive 
Eiiginéer in’ charge’ of the works of ‘the Hindu 
University; Rai Jwala Prasad Salieb, the new 
school buildifig, with more than twenty-five 
Spacious “@lasscrooms and a hall, ‘is nearing .com- 





Ast, 1917. 


EY RRANGEMENTS © are in 


view of- the - 
‘vicinity. Bei 


HInDY 


This young, yet very old, Abode of Wisdom 
With hands uplifted prayeth tiato ye:— 
“Beloved offspring of my body of mind ! 

* Keep my face bright with ever brighter deeds ©. 
That will win honor for the Motherland ~ 
And cloud it not with any acts of shame ; 


Unworthy of the Ancient Aryan Race ! f 






g only the finishing touches: 
It has risén within about the brief space of ay 
monthy:near the temple of: Baijnath, just behind 
the College. While separated from the: Col- 
lege, it will enjoy. the advantage ‘of all its old 
associations: with it by being in its immediate: 
ng within a very short distance’ of 
the present ‘school building; it will also’ not 

] strain. on’ pupils: coming 


pletion; awaitin 


impose any. additiona 

from the City. + 

i oe 

We regret to have to record the resignation 
sors of the College; Professor 


of one of the Profe: 
Gri Prakasa; BeAy EEE Barrister-at-Law, well+ 


known to the’ readers of the Magazine as its 
last editor. Soon after his return from the Uni- 
versity’ of Cambridge in July 1914, hewssigou 
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enough to offer his services as Honorary Proftssor_~ 


of History in the College for a short time, and 
he later became a regular member of the staff. 
In bidding him farewell we wish to express our . 
thanks for his services to the College during. 
the brief period he has been able to be with us. 
As Vice-President of the . College Boarders’ 
Union, the College Vidyarthi Sahayak Sabha 
and as President of the College Old Boys’ Asso- 
ciation, his activities embraced several branches 
of College work. and. he was quite a lively 
centre of usefal social life in the College. 
He is besides dear to all those interested in the 
Central Hindu College as the son of Babu 
Bhagawan Das and we wish him all success 
in the new calling he may choose for him- 
self. : 

The educational work of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore has probably not received as much recog- 
Nition as his success in literature. But the 
poet himself. considers the school he. has started 
at Bolpur as: not less, valuable: than his literary 
work, and we are glad to be able to «present 
our. ‘readers, elsewhere inthis issue, .with an: 
account of ‘the: interesting: institution, which 
nestles itself sweetly among the palms.at Shanti- 
nikétan, breathing new ideas in ‘Education, 
What maybe termed an official and authoritative 
description: of the:school has also appeared in the 

form of a book from the pen of Mi..W.. W. 
Pearson, who is himself engaged on the staff 
of ‘the school; and we are sure if will receive 
widespread attention. “Shantinikétan itself is no 
mere copy of, any previous institution” writes an 
‘English critic, “ but an original venture in educa- 
tion! - That it owes, something to the suggestion 
fon the one hand of George Junior and Mon- 
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‘tessori, and on the other hand to the pictures 
‘in old ~Indian literature of the forest schools of 


long. ago, is admitted ; yet the.actual system 
at Bolpur “is the result of independent thought, 
exercised on the problem of how to produce 
the best system of training for boys in India to- 
day combining what ‘may be borrowed’ from 
elsewhere in an organic unity. Whilst with us 


“educational experiment is-so much in the air, 


it may well be that our own ideas would be 
enlarged and directed by .a study of. the poet 
Schoolmaster’s Abode of Peace,” 


* 


We acknowledge with thanks.the receipt_of . 

a well-written pamphlet on Vernaculars as the 
Media of Instruction in Indian Schools and Colleges, 
from Dr. P. J. Mehta, M. D. Bar-at-law of 
Rangoon. “It isa powerful. and comprehensive 
plea for the use of Vernaculars as the media of 
instruction in India and the publication /.is 
honoured with a Fore word by our verierable coun- | 
tryman, Mr. M. K. Gandhi who writes : “ie 
we lose faith in our Vernaculars, it is a sign -of 
want. of faith in ourselves ;_it is the surest sign 
of eee 
The visit ‘of the talented Indian ee 
Mis. Sarojini. Naidu. will -still be fresh. i in,.the 
minds: of the students. of .the Central Hindu 
College. It is now eleven years since. she 
appeared before. the literary world as a lyric 
singer, with the Golden Threshold; introduced by, 
the distinguished English. poet and critic, Ar- 
thur Symons. She added to her literary reputa- 
tion by her Bird of Time which received the 
warmest enconiums of such a judicious, scholar 
and critic as Mr, Edmund * gosse, She has 


just. presented the; country. with another golden 





i 
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sheaf ‘of song; The Broken Wing, containing 
Songs of Love, Death and Destiny which reveal 
a faith and profundity nobler than any found 
in; hervearlier -work. “Her songs are offered 
‘with. joined palms ‘uplifted in a’salutation,’ to 
her great country. ‘Verily, the Indian woman 
of: to-day:is once more awake and profoundly 
alive to her’ splendid: destiny as the guardian 
and interpreter of.the Triune Vision of national 
life—the> Vision-of Love, the’ Vision of ‘Faith, 
A feature of the 
volume which will.come! with a special appeal to 


the: Vision: of “Patriotism. 


Indian readers is the‘intense national feeling in 

the poems. Here is an invocation to the Spirit of 

Gokhale, ‘ the .great. Saint and: Soldier of our 

national, righteousness,’. 

‘To succour and to serve our suffering land 

.And:in a daily worship, taught, by-thee 
Upbuild the temple of her Unity. 

And here is the Gift of India.to the Empire 

in the present war : 

.Lo! J have flung to-the East;and Wes 

..Priceless treasures from my breast,, - 

» And yielded the sons of my stricken womb 
To the drum-beats of duty, the sabres of doom. 
Gathered like pearls in. their alien graves 
Silent,they, sleep by the Persian waves, 
‘Scattered: like shells on Egyptian sands, . 
-Theylie with pale browsand brave, broken hands 
adel are strewn like blossoms mown down 
White ; _._ by chance 
On.,the:. vice ane mentors of Flanders - 

and France. 


gisG a <7 


An institute which promises to give a great 
impetus’ to Oriental Studies in” ‘India, i is being 
started in Poona. Tt will also incidentally honour 
the greatest! 'Safiskrit scholar of to-day, Sir ‘Ramia-' 


lady. 


krishna Gopala Bhandarkar, for it is to be called 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, arid is to be 
opened on the 6th July, the eightieth birth-day 
of the great savant. The Institute has’ been 
lucky in getting as the nucleus of its-library, the 
magiiificent collection of Oriental books belong- 
ing to Sir. Ramakrishna and it is therefore’ with 

an invaluable equipment that it will’ inaugurate, 

its work, The organisers are contemplating the 

construction of a building at a cost of, sixty 

thousand rupees. Attempts are also being: made 

to request the Bombay Government, to..place; in 

charge of the institute the important collection*of 

Sanskrit and Prakrit manuscripts in the Deccan 

College, one of the largest collections of its kind 

in’ the world. Ai pleasing’ feature of the whole 

organisation is the intimate Co-operation with 

which Indiansand Europeans are working for the 

fuition of the scheme,—to advance! Oriental 

studies and to honour an Indian savant.) 

Mr. C.F. Andrews whose appreciation ‘of ’ 
Indian genius is of the keenest and most stimu- 
lating type writes ona young ‘and promising 
Indian Sculptor in ‘the current number of the 
Modern Review. ‘Narayan Kashinath Dewal— 
that is his name—was brought up’ as'a Ghild on 
the borders of China; having ‘been’ born to’ a’ 
Maharashtra Brahmin gentléaian anda Burmese 
At the age of ten he was sefit to”'the 
School of Sir Rabindranath’ Tagore at Bolpur, 
where he spent the next eight years amidst the 
charming natural surroundings of Shantinikétan.’ 
Called to ‘England i in 1912 by Sir Rabindranath, 
he took’a course in Philosophy” ‘and’ Literature 
at. the University College, London, but’ his 
artistic. talent’~Wwas soon discovered, ‘and he. 
studied “Att at the "Polytechnic Institute “at 
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Chelsea and later, sculpture, under Richard 
Garbe, at the Central, School of Art, Kingsway. 
Some of young Dewal’s work in sculpture is 
reproduced in the journal, one of the most 
striking pieces being a group of statuary in the 
classical style, representing Home, a subject 
which the Indian artist is specially qualified to 
treat. May the promise find its richest fruit ! 


We extend our cordial support to the appeal * 


of Mr. B. C. Gangoli for the establishment of ° 


a National Art Museum under the auspices of 
the Benares Hindu University.  It,is a matter 
for regret that there: should be no facilities at 
present in Indian Universities for acquiring @ 
taste for the Fine Arts. The artistic faculty 
of the Indian student has to rest content with 
the training it receives in the departments. of 
There must also 
be, in the interests of the best education, a more 


poetry ‘and:general literature: 


concrete appeal to his sense of the beautiful, 
some touch with painting and sculpture, which 

do not .now enter into the atmosphere of .an 
Indian University. It is not merely the enthu- 
Slastic preachers of the Gospel of Art like Ruskin, 
that testify to the elevating influence of Art in 
all departments, The idea has been urged 
upon the world, since the days of Plato, who 
taught man “to use the beauties of earth as 
steps along which he mounts upwards, going 
from one to two, and from two to all fair forms 
“and from fair forms to fair actions.’? ‘The 
authorities have made provision for a Museum, 
and it must not be difficult to devote onc 
section of it to the Fine Arts, with Special refc- 
rence to India. The draft provisions of the 
Nagpur University scheme, we observe, include 
nz Museum of Fine Arts and we are sure the 
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Benares Hindu University cannot lag behind it 
in the matter. 





India is to have yet another »University— 
this time, in the Nizam’s Dominions. His High- 
ness the Nizam of Hyderabad has issued © orders 
for the inauguration of a: University for the 
people of his dominions and all India will watch 
The 


Nizam’s Dominions are so. extensive ‘in area 


the scheme with the keenest interest. 


and their. resources are still so untapped’ that 
they could -very well: afford to maintain’ /a 
flourishing University. A ‘special feature’ of 
the University, besides ‘its religious basis, is “to 
be the use of Urdias the medium of instruction, 
English being taught only.as'a’second language. 
As Urdu is already the language of all official 
business in the State, including ‘pleading: inthe 
Law Courts,. the proposed step will not Rreen 
many difficulties. 


Bo 


eR * 

We are thankful to the Local Government 
for sending us as a copy of the report on Indian 
Education’ in-1915-16 issued by the Bureau -of 
Education of the Government of India: - It is a 
record of steady of progress, a proper appreciation 
of which will require a special article. “We ‘will 
content ourselyes‘on this occasion with drawing 
attention to a few‘ statistics which will’ furnish 
our young readers with some idea of the great 
educational machine in the country, of which 
they® constitute component ‘parts, each’ endea- 
vouring to fulfil his destiny and awaiting his 
share of national service. There were as many 
as 189,248 educational institutions in the coun- 
try. in British India alone and. the, number of 
scholars in. ‘all. was 7,6173496-. Impressive as 


the, figures seem, they are still. below the require- 
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ments. of the population and each year must 


see a definite advance towards the ideal. 


Bo 
& 3k 


Tr view of the approaching transformation 
of the Central Hindu College, into the Hindu 
University:College some misgivings. have arisen 
in the minds, of students and their guardians 
as to whether the Degrees of the Hindu Uni- 
versity will command, the’ same value as those 
of other Indian Universities. The question has 
often. been put. to those in immediate charge 
of the Central Hindu College, and the most 
effective answer is furnished by the very Act 
incorporating and establishing the Hindu Uni- 
versity at Benares. -Section 16 of the Act 
reads > é 


“The degrees, diplomas, vant oeee and 
othier academic distinctions granted by the 
University, shall be recognised by the Govern- 
ment, to the same extent and.in the same 
manner as the corresponding degrees, diplomas, 
certificates and other academic distinctions. grant- 
ed by « any | other University incorporated by an 
Act of the Governor. General in Council. ” We 
trust the answer is -sufliciently assuring—at least, 
we cannot improye upon it. 

at 

The results of the various University Exa- 
minations have been announced and the College 
is bestirring: itself after the: long vacation. Appli- 
cations for admission continue to pour in from 
all parts of India, by post and telegram, and 
every: body concerned’ has a very “busy time of 
it. In spite’ of the expected starting of the 
work of the Benares Hindu University College, 
admissions are: for the: present. to. be made to the 
courses of the Allahabad University and the 


usual work will start on the reopening of the 


~ tures.” 
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College, on the 16th July. An extension of 
Boarding House accommodation is being con- 
templated and it is hoped comfortable rooms 


will await newcomers, in additional Boarding 
Houses: 
* 

The present Editor took charge of the 
Magazine only on the 18th of: June, and hence 
the ‘slight delay in’ the publication’ of this 
number, see = en 





30; 





240 ay. 


“The ancient sentence said, Let us be silent, for 
so are the Gods. Silence is a solvent that destroys 
personality, and gives us leave to be great and uni- 
versal, 7. , 
Ewensow. 

“IE thou wilt withdraw thyself front speaking 
Vainly «.....thou shalt find time enough aud suitable 
for meditation’ on good things. Tt is easier ‘altogether 
to hold one’s peace than not'to speak more words than 
we ought......[n silence: and. in stillness'a devout soul 
profiteth and léarneth the ;hidden things of the Scrip- 


“s; evel lenght ot 
THOMAS A Kentris. 
‘Yet others “(ofer) the sacrifice of wealth, the 


sacrifice o£ austerity, the sacrifice of Yoga, the sacrifice 
of silent reading and wisdom, men concentiated andl GE 


elleotualiypwag Otis ee oF Bagarat Git 


oy iq hy has ean said vith, some , meaning, that if meu, 
would but’ rest in silence, they might alivays. hear the 


music of dapper at sipildHTaony @) 8} 


There: is’no: luck im life. Luck is*of our own” 
making: | Luck means: rising, at. six in, the morpivg; 
living on one dollar a day if you make two, indie 
siness and not ‘meddling with, other 85 
luck means ‘the hardships and” prival ions which you 
have’ not’ hesitated to ‘endure, the longyhours you have 

inhte 
devoted’ to" work ; luck means’ the’ sso boitlaauta you 
failed to’ keep, the trains that you 
“Help. yourself and 


i WA 


your own bu 






have never” 
failed. to. catch. Luck means: 


Heayeu wi will help you, UL ig ok 
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FAITH OR FOLLY ? - 
(Continued from p. 121) 
According to Swedenborg, by no means a 
charlatan, unless, mysticism be charlatanism, 
what we call reason here below is tabooed in 
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the world of spirits. Referring to certain ex- 
carnate beings whom, among others, he claims 
to haye encountered in his explorations of 
Heaven and Hell, “But those who 
_were opposed to the truths of the church and 
thought learnedly, and thereby confirmed, them- 
selves in falsitiesy did not cultivate theirsrational 
_ faculty, but only their faculty of reasoning: “This 
faculty is believed i in the world to be rationality 


he says ; 


but it is a separate faculty, for it is the ability 
to confirm whatever it pleases and to see falsitics 
instead of truths, in the light of preconceived, 


ideas. and, fallacies. Such persons can never be 


brought to.acknowledge the truth ‘because this. 


cannot’be seen in the light of truth.” Hence 
M. Pascal lays it down that ‘ whatever is ta 
object of faith cannot be the object of reason ” 
and Plato says “as Being is to Becoming, . 50. 
Truth is to, Faith. he 
We start with certain gratuitous assumptions 
~ and expect the whole economy of Nature to 
“move in conformity thereto. 
everything in God’s Universe. so appointed as 
to contribute to our particular good, to subserve, 
“that on Our Own private ends or “we are un- 
blest.’ Ariong’ other fooleries, we lay it to 
our heatts that God has nothing else to ‘think 
of ‘but man’s earthly interests and if he deserts 
his post or we suspect, that he did, there’ is 
nothing for it, but he should forfeit our. faith in’ 
him. and we>at once give him his conge, The 
Getz, it would seem, had no higher conception 
of God than that-he was by appointment their 


‘ 


Purveyor-General. 
tells us,’ “every fifth year they despatched 
(killed) one of themselves, taken by lot, to Zal- 
moxis (their Deity) with orders to’ let him know 


We would have. 
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Accordingly, as Herddetits é 


‘what they wanted.” And as to evil in the 

world, why; they had their share of it, but they 

were by no means pessimists—no, not they— 

Indeed, they sought an occasion to manage their 
Zalmoxis by brow-beating methods, « For ins- 

tance, thunder and lightning they considered as 

a challenge to themselves and, therefore, at the 

author of these disturbances, let fly their arrows 

in a spirit of retaliation. ' We are’ shocked at 

these absurdities, but we forget ‘that “they, at 

any rate, did not lose sight” of God altogether. 

Xantippe, shrewd as she was, vulgar as she was, 

was yet a better wife than Helen of matchless a 

beauty, with her exquisite manners and elegant 


" infidelity. Whatever’ their faults, the ‘Getz 


were not divorced: from: their God— 


“With fingers weary and worn, | 
“With eyelids heavy and red 
A woman sat in unwomanly rags. 
Plying her needle and thread— 
Stitch |! Stitch ! Stitch ! ! 
In poverty, hunger and dirt” uc. 
Hood. 


emery ‘though her lot be such— gaseitie 
Toilsome. and, indigent—she! renders much ; 
Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true— 
A tcuth the brilliant Frenchman, never knew, ; ; nal 
‘And i in that Charter reads; with sparkling eyes, 
Her 1 title to a treasure, in the, skies.” 





3 efit co haotl 27 

He lost in errors his vain ‘heart prefers 
: She safe in the spesumplicitys oe Hers?) iu coete 
Comper 


Ved 


v sta 


es 


ae 


FAITH OR; FOLLY. 


Yes, .the words “come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden and I will give you 
rest”. (Mathew. XI—28) breathed everlasting 
hope..into her hapless, life and eternal glory 
crowned her at. death. And who knows but 
that Voltaire himself, if haply, he has been 
that Leibnitz 
“From 


admitted to the same .heaven 
supposes Pierre Bayle to have got into,— 
his point of view nearer the Throne of God, 
can see.the order that seemed disorder to ,his 
And Abdullah— 
.»77-He who died at Azam—sends _., 


bounded view on earth.” 


This to comfort all his friends—- . 
“ Be ye certain:all seems‘love 
»Viewed from Allah’s throne’above.!”” 


” Harpaste was an ‘idiot girl in the servicé of 
Seneca’ 's wife, This idiot had become suddenly 
blind but she could neyer be persuaded that her 
own vision. was at, fault ; _ she = -insisted..- that 
something was. the matter with the house,—-it 
Per- 
sons suffering from’ Hydrophobia dread .water. 
Is: ‘the water ‘responsible ‘for ‘it? ‘ So, - afflicted 
as ‘we are’ “with selfishness, we call that evil 


was dark. . Such,:alas, is our conditions 


which’ does not. agree with our own gross 
nature. The meaning “of: evil will remain 
unintelligible to you SO. long . as the poles ‘of 
your eye do: not coincide with “the axis of - the 
world.” Plato asks —‘‘He., that. has raised , his 
mind to, a due pitch of greatness, that has car- 
ried chis view: through - the ‘whole extent of 
matter and ‘time, do you imagine stich an ‘one 
will think much of human life pr = This life is 
only the first stage of an endless. existence’? 

and “God is no unskilful workman but in His 
wisdom. has taken. thought _ for all things, both 
small and great. Each part of Creation thas 
its appointed:task :and purpose -and all the parts 
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work together to some common end.” -Spi- 
noza likewise teaches that “we must, accustom 
ourselves to look beyond our distress or humilia-. 
tion till we perceive the propriety, or beauty of — 
these tragic visitations, for it is right..that the 
world should illustrate the -full nature. of the 
infinite and not merely. the particular.ideals; of 
man.” Again, ‘whenever, then,. anything ‘in 
nature seems {to be ridiculous, absurd or..evil, 
it. ig because we have but a partial knowledge 
of things and are, in the main, ignorant of the 
order and. coherence of nature as a- whole, and 
because we want everything to. be. arranged 
according to the dictates of our own reason, 
although, in fact, what our reason. pronounces 
bad is not bad as regards the orderand laws of- 
uniyersal- nature, but only as regards the. laws of - 
All this 
philosophy i is ‘comprehended. in_the homely. Wis- - 
dom of Mrs. Winthrop in George Eliot's 
“Silas Marner” —“For if, us,as .knowns..so little 


our own nature taken, separately.” 


can see a bit of good and . rights, we, may :be 
sure as there’s,a good and a rights bigger nor 
what we can. know.” ey ae 


Take, Moliere’s play, “ The. Miser.” Ih 
readin it yeu are _scandalised,; by. the, strange 
inconsistency, of Mariana,, -who having: encour= 
aged the addresses of . Frederick, having’ in. fact 
tacitly plighted her, trath to him, ;suddenly, - jilts 
him one fine morning and proposes, to marry ‘his 
toothless father instead ! Harriet herself, her 
life long.confidante, looks aghast and the outraged 
Frederick leaves her. in despair, anathematising 
in his. heart all womankind in the. gross, as befits ts 
1, disappointed lover. Suppose. you lay. down ~ 
‘the. book. in disgust,.at this point, and dismiss 
Mariana from your thoughts: as unworthy. > Your 
regatd, your will never, know, how. the cai 
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justifies her to Frederick, as’ it goes, in the* 


denouncement. If, thus, 
enigitias to one another, if the ends and aims of 


finite minds, of men and women like ourselves 


we are ourselves 


and on ‘our own level, fare to us inscrutable, 
does it not behove us, when concerned with the 
infinite, to say with the poet, i 
i Behold we know not anything ; 
T can but trust that good shall fall 


At last—far off=at last to all.’ ©—Tennyson. 


Meantime, the wrongs of life stagger weak 
yninds. It is really Spartan justice all-the world 
over. Sin as you will, only do it ina masterly 

way nor betray yourself. 
“That they should take who ee the power 
And they should keep who can ;” : 

: ‘irrespective ‘of right or wrong,’ is, with | us, ‘a 
rule “of ‘conduct more honored under some 
pretext or another, than the Decalogue itself, 

‘One plausible explanation ‘of the disparities 
oe aS is the doctrine of Karma. If you 
aie ee desert a beggar born” &c., 
ue — Shakespeare. 

it is not that God leaves virtue in the lurch 

of befriends vice. It is all your'own*making. 
You but*reap what you have sown, kind for 
kind. * But that is begging the question. It is 
no explanation .to say that the present difterén= 
ces aie brought ~about by previously existing 
differetices—differences always! If we go thus 
working backwards, where shall we stop? 

When and how did any differences originate “at 
all ! . Héw canie the first monads—all chips of 
the old’ Block the One having become thany— 
how came .they to have beén imbued in the» 
beginning, if they had, , any beginning, © with 
Heterogeneous activities? If they had all the same 


start, all emanated from the same First Cause, - 
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with the same advantages or disadvantages, 
same opportunities and under the same condi> 
tions, what in such circumstances, was it that’ 
first prompted some to dedicate themselves’ to 


the service of Ormuzd and others to throw in’ - 


their lot’with Ahriman ?~ Predestination ? Ts 


it all a question of the “I lect? versus ‘vessels 
of wrath”? These are problems past’ under- 
standing. They take us into régions labelled 
unknowable—beyénd™ the™’pale of ” thought— 
beyond conditions of time and causility and 
polarity, where our highest efforts of thought 
cannot reach, Itis, thus;.an article of faith, 
again; but Reason demurs. I am.in this in- 
carnation what I-had stipulated for in,a'previous 
one. My character. as well as my « environment 
are my own earnings—the wages of . my. labors 
elsewhere and elsewhen. Very well, —but: the 
facts of life belie this assumption, ‘There is 
justice ‘on “Karmic grounds, for instance,” ain 
Oliver: Goldsmith’s complaint“ why. was this 
heart of mine formed with so much sénsibitity 
or why: was not my fortune adapted). to its 
impulse ?”? On our. hypothesis, his ‘sensibility ? 
cannot be, set down as -an aberration. It is 
to be accounted for, as genius and. precocity 
are accounted for, on the theory. of reminis- 
cence—what is called “Samskara”. It is the 
reverberation of the heart- beats ‘of © hig ‘previous 
anima *, across ‘the chasin’ of oblivion. ‘So, too, 
if pity always ~“ unlécked:. the’ poor poét’s 
hand ,?, if, he ‘stripped himself of clothing: to 
eee some. more destitute object,” if “to ‘one 
starving creature with five children he gave the 
blankets off. his bed and crept into bedding ;:for 
shelter from the cold” , it was a part his ego 
had often “played before in atitecedent lives, and 
the habit filteréd down to him now as an idio- 
syncracy. F ao had he’ Ete but did” he tealy 
receive ? 


(Tobe cntnue ex sD; AREA RAG, 
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NAND KUMAR AND 
WARREN HASTINGS. 


(Continued from p. 148.) 


THE CHARGE THAT HastrIncs WAS THE REAL 
: " ACCUSER. 


Now, the, most important point in connec- 
tion with the trial is whether or not Hastings 
inspired the case of forgery against Nand Kumar. 
The motive attached to Hastings for such-con- 
duct is his desire to escape from the anxiety 
due to the annoyance of false charges and to the 
enquiry into them which might have, led to. 
further exposures, because during those days 
(when corruption and bribery were the order. of 
the day, and no prevalent code of honour in 
this country prevented even the highest in 
authority to make money through official in= 
fluence exercised i in indirect and circuitous ways 
to avoid the long arm of: the law), it. was just. 
possible for Hastings, the tenor of whose policy 
was 
guarded moment with a serious damage to his 
reputation. _ On the.-examination. of Kanta 
Babu, the Banian of Hastings, it appeared that 
Hastings had allowed him to enter into some 
very objectionable transactions which were 
prohibited by strongly worded orders of the 
Directors and the peculiar interpretation by. 
Hastings of the spirit of these orders so as to 
escape the provisions of their letter, showed 
that it was still possible for a genius to have 
honestly erred or blundered with a motive. 


In the face of -all this:no amount of special 
pleading will effectually wipe out the: facts that 


Nand Kumar was prosecuted for:forgery: after 


he.‘had charged Hastings with:taking bribes and 
that'he was hanged while his charges were still 
2 sa : 


A 


‘expediency’, to have erred in some ill-. 
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under examination. ~ Besides’ the written minu- 
tes of the ‘Majority, a passage from Sairul- 
Markharin proves that the impression of the 
Indians at the. time was that Hastings was the 
real prosecutor of Nand Kumar and that he 
was; punished for having accused the farmer. 
OF .course?it is not possible to prove by’ a. letter 
or‘by a witness that Hastings and Impey sat 
together in» thé Belvedere and drew out a-plan 
of campaign against Nand Kumar. In the 
words of; Sir! Alfred Lyall ‘‘ With his reticence; 
self-command, consummate mastery of his in- 
strument, fertility of resource, and firmness of 
purpose,’ he (Hastings) was not likely to’ blunder 
insuch a’ simple, easy, and yet dangerous 
movement as would he required to! set going 
the prosecution without leaving” traces’ ‘that 
might lead to his detection in after years.?’ ‘ All 
that can’ help to exculpate or embroil Hastingsis 
thus limited’ to circumstantial ABE and we 
shall examine it now. 

The first - thing which 
against Hastings is that when Nand Kumar 
brought’ charges against him on 13th of March 
he «refused to” allow the Council to examine 
Nand Kumar on the ground of their“ incom- 
petency to ‘do so, saying at the’same time that 
he was willing to be examined before”a Com- 
mittee of the Directors. Hastings dissolved the 
sitting of the Council and showed his’ impotent 
rage by penning an indiscreet minute and _ 
retiring. The Majority in his” absence made’ 
General Clavering the president of the Council’s 
meeting and examined Nand Kumar and!found? 
Hastings guilty. Hastings, should “have faced 
boldly the. accusations and met “Nanda ‘Kumar 
face'to face and discomfited his enemy by pros 
ving his innocence then’ and there, ee ie 


reflects strongly 
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proved the hollowness of Nand Kumar’s charges 
just at that time, the evil would have’ been 
nipped in the bud and Hastings would have been 
saved the trouble and the expenses of an im- 
peachment later on. Sayer, a very able lawyer 
and Counsel for the Company while not . ques- 
tioning the power of the Governor General to 
dissolve the meeting of the Council, questions 
_ unhesitatingly the propriety. of his action.:: ‘It is 
curious that Hastings should never have denied 
the charges of Nand Knmar while. in India 
~ and all that Sir James can say on the subject is 
that he found a paper which formed part of one 
of the briefs prepared for Hastings’ defence. and 
in which Hastings denied having received any 
money. . This declaration was made after many. 
years to his Counsel. We however cannot set 
much value on his private instructions to his 
_ Counsel. But Stephen’s efforts in taking. so 
Much trouble to hunt out an. obscure paper 
show the legal impoitance, of charges standing 
uncontradicted. 7 iy on 
» Hastings was pranting interviews to Mohan 
Prasad after Nand Kumar’s final disgrace - in 
February 1775 and though we have only Nand 
Kumar to youchsafe for it, there if no reason to 
disbelieve it because it was made before..the 
institution of the forgery charges, . After the dis- 
comfiture of his enemy, the Maharajah, Mohan 
Prasad in order to ingratiate himself. once -more 
into Hastings’ favour which he seems to haye lost, 
might have referred to his suspicions) of forgery 
to Hastings ina casual manner, These suspici- 
ons which might or might not have been true 
were probably of some interest to the Governor 
General because he bore mortal hatred to Nand 
Kumar long before the 11th March ‘and so 
when the occasion came purely as a matter of 
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coincidence, Hastings did not forget them “and 
made them serve his purpose. Sir Alfred’ Lyall 
also inclines to: this view and a long quotation 
from him will be forgiven. He avers :—The 
fact remains unshaken that Nand Kumar tried 
to ruin the Governor General and would pro- 


: bably have ‘succeeded if he himself had not been 


instantaneously crushed ; nor is it easy to agree 
with Sir James Stephen’s view that Hastings by 
interfering in the prosecution incurred’a tre~ 
mendous risk of utter ruin for no reason at all, 
If the Governor General desired to encourage 
or promote a prosecution against a man who 
was known to have come within the four 


corners of the English law, he could undoub- 


tedly have conveyed an intimatfon to Mohan 
Prasad with little or no risk of discovery ; and 
the fact that Impey tried the man with great 
patience, forbearance and exact formality, might 
prove nothing against an intention to hang ‘him 
but only that he was too wise to strain the law 
Been vsseif a hint to prosecute 


could rid the Governor Genera! of a formidable 
and treacherous enemy, it is by no means im- 
probable that he may have thought himself 
warranted in’ ‘delivering so Opportune and deci- 
sive a counter‘stroke ; and most men of his 
stamp would have done likewise; though 
there “May have been no. regular conspiracy 
between Hastings and Impey for the purpose of 
destroying Nand Kumar. 


HAstTincs, SEEMING “CONFESSION : OF HIS GUILT: 


There are two Pieces . of written evidence 
which’ Beveridge takes to be Confessions of 
Hastings unconsciouly’ made:as to his guilt; 
The first is’a- letter written, by Hastings to 
Lawrence Sullivan .in 1779 in which he-des- 


cribes Sir Elijah ‘Impey as a man tq -whose 


{ 
\ 








—_ 


quent resignation. 
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support he was at one timeindebted for the safety 
of his fortune, honour and reputation.” Lord 


Macaulay held that this could refer only to the — 


help that Impey gave to Hastings in convicting 
Nand. Kumar when Hastings was hard pressed 
by his:enemies while Earl Stanhope, Sir John 
Kay and Sir John Stephen assert that the words 
referred to the decision of Impey and his bro- 


ther judges on the question of Hasting’s. subse- 


It is very difficult to decide 
between these able authorities. Sir Alfred 
Lyall leaves us in doubt as to his opinion in the 
matter. by. saying that “the words certainly 
read more like a reference to some . confidential 
transaction than to sucha public and forward 
proceeding as the Court’ s finding upon a case 


:submitted for opinion. On the other hand Hast- 
-ings,could hold his tongue so well, that if,Impey 
chad really combined: with him to hang Nand 


Kumar, it is almost incredible that he should 
have alluded in that passing way to such a 
secret although he might have alluded to Impey’s 
support in the matter if it had been given with- 
out any-conclusion or private understanding.” 
But if we give a little consideration to Stephen’s 


view it still requires to be explained as Beve- — 


ridge says, why Hastings should have felt so 
grateful to Impey only who was. “only one of 


_the four judges,’ a remark which Stephen is 


never. tired of reiterating, .as, a reason. making 
it impossible. for Impey; who alone is. blamed 
for conspiring, with. Hastings, to have convicted 


"Nand Kumar eyen if he had desired so. At 
_the. same time the partiality of the supreme 


Court, as_a ..whole, for Hastings was never so 


plainly exhibited as on the question. of Hastings’ 


resignation for the grounds, on» which -Hastings 
maintained that his resignation: had been un- 
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authorised or subsequently cancelled would have 
hardly’ satisfied the Directors at home. With . 
the supreme Court to support him Hastings 
triumphed easily. “There is one very suspicious 
remark in this letter of Hastings to Sullivan. 
He went on’ to speak of Chamber J. as one 
who “has nfade no scruple to avow himself my 
Now Chainber’s 
attitude if it was ever hostile, to’ Hastings was 
In’ the resig- 
nation: question’ ‘he concurred with the other 
This inclines one to suspect that the ~ 


enemy. _ God knows why.” 
so in the affair of Nand Kumar. 


judges. 
reference’ made by Hastings to his reputation 
and other things alluded to the Nand Kumar 
trial. In cases of such conflicting evidence as 
above a conscientious mind is loath to ‘decide 


"one way. or the other. 


HastING’s RESI3NATION AND 11s TRUE. 
MOTIVE. Siete 
The second peace of evidence is the corres- 
pondence concerning his resignation. Ther¢ 
can be no doubt that Nand Kumar’s charges 


‘had upset the equilibrium of Hasting’s judgment. 
“This state of his mind was aggravated by the 


opposition in the Council. On 27th March he 
wrote to his agents in England, Colonel Macleane 
and Mr. Durham, expressing his desire to take 
the first ship to England if adverse decisions 


“were passed on the treaty of Benares and the 


‘Rohilla war. This letter was written. when 


‘Nand Kumar had already brought charges of 


corruption against Hastings. A difference ot 


opinion arises here. Sir James and Sir” Alfred 
“take this letter of 27th’ March as’ Hastings’ 
“letter of resignation while’ Beveridge® doesnot 


do so: He proves conclusively that Macleane 


_ and Graham who had left India’ in Januaryshad 


been’ given verbal. and. written instructions ta 
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submit Hastings’ resignation under certain: cir- 
cumstances, The letter of 27th March is, 
in his opinion, a continuation of the former 
instructions. Hastings evidently contemplated 
starting from India before he could hear from 
his agents for he wrote to them that he would 
await for intelligence at the Cape. This sud- 
den resolution of Hastings to quit India is inter- 
preted by Beveridge to mean that Nand Kumar’s 
disclosures, affected Hastings so much that he 
resolved to quit India before the arrival of 
instructions from his agent who could not have 
even reached England by 27th March. On 
May 18th, however, he wrote them a letter in 
a confident tone asking them to study: carefully 
the official papers in order to understand the 


turn that the events were taking during the last” 


‘month and in a postscript he retracted the reso- 
lution that he had made in his letter of March 
27th. In that letter he also wrote that Nand 
Kumar was in gaol and on a fair way to be 
“hanged. On 6th May Nand Kumar had been 
“Sommitted to gaol on a charge of forgery. 

: The ‘optimistic tone of this letter and the remark 
about Nand Kumar coupled, with the “conclu- 
sions arrived at by Beveridge, i Is strong evidence 
that Hastings had cause to be afraid of Nand 


the bolder charges of Beveridge that Hastings 
_was connected with the forgery. -prosecution, 

But the most remarkable thing i in the letter of 
18th May was Hastings’ prophecy about Nand 
Kumar's fate, specially when. it was delivered: 
before: the examination of any evidence, This 


‘may mean’ anything, It may either mean that ; : 
n Hastings had knowledge of the evidence to be 


“produced, that is to say, he had supervised it, 
might have gone so. in “good ‘faith—or that he 


“hanged. 
Kumar’s charges if it does not prove definitely ; 
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had supernatural powers of second sight (which 
for, our present purposes must be regarded as 
absurd), Beveridge. remarks that another ‘sus- 
picious circumstance against. Hastings is » that 
almost all the people who-had anything to:do 
with the prosecution were-either his friends or 
dependants. - 


The circumstances which reflect suspicion 
on Hastings’ conduct’ are thus summarised by 
Beveridge :—‘ Before it (the case) actually com- 
menced he (Hastings) was having interviews 
with Mohan Prasad ...... Hastings admittedly 
invited (Kamaluddin) to Belvedere in April. 
On the 6th May, Nand Kumar was committed 


"to jail, Hastings’ protege Elliot being the “in- 


terpreter at the proceedings and next morning 
Hastings was lamenting to his friends that bail 
had'-been refused, as the people would Jay the 
blame of this upon him. His fear was m0 
doubt ~ just but the hypocrisy of his regret 
was proved by his conduct next day when he 
_ objected to any enquiries being made as to the 
place where Nand Kumar should be confined, 
‘A fortnight afterwards we find Hastings gloat- 
ing over the prospect of Nand Kumar’s being 
Once the case was set a foot he-dis- 
creetly withdrew into the back-ground,’ He 


“knew that’ the affair was in- safe hands, but 
he emerged again when there was a question | 


about réspiting Nand Kumar and einployed his 


Private Secretary to thwart Farrer in ihis‘attempt 


to obtain a respite. Immediately after ‘the 
execution he allowed Elliot to go home to ‘defend 
the judges, and he violated his ‘oath of secrécy 
by supplying Impey With ¢opies‘of his coltea- 
gues minites.” 1.: We must, ‘However, reniem- 
es ‘that the ‘above Gre RENE are by one who 


"Uy Bis2-1/ ~Beveridge. . 


; 2 2 s 
cumstances) merely explain the rumour; 
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in. unequivocal terms has denounced Hastings 
as the murderer of’ Nand Kumar. 

On the other: hand a case.can: be made 
in favour. of Warren Hastings, absolving him 
from all. blame: and ‘Stephen has’ done’ so; 
for the circumstances.that have been ‘collected 
and marshalled-by Beveridge can be utilised ‘to 
prove the other party’s case also. On this aspect 
of the question, Sir Alfred Lyall, in his own 
inimitable style writes thus :—‘ They: (the: cir- 
they 
are. like the scattered incidents that’ may be 
faint indications of a true historic event; or may 
only account for the formation of a myth.” ! 
The most moderate 
of the question in issue is again set forth in Lyall’s 


- words :—‘‘Nevertheless when Sir James Stephen 


undertakes’ to establish, by arguments drawn 
- from the general motives of human action, the 
-moral ‘certainty that Hastings was totally un- 
connected. with the business, and that the 
popular impression against him is utterly wrong, 
his:demonstration is necessarily less’ conclusive, 
and”we may reasonably hesitate about standing 
surety: to this extent for. the undiscoverable 
thotives and behaviour of a. man‘in the situation 


20f Hea ae ‘J 


FinaL Conc iusion. ; 

Burke’s famous remarks that Hastings mur- 
dered Nand Kumar with the hands of Impey 
may be ‘the expressions of ‘an acrimonious and 
vituperative’ ‘Whig § Macaulay: s paternal judg- 
‘anent' that: though’ the “exectition "is attributable 
‘to’ Hastings, yet it ‘Cannot without injustice’ be 
reckoned among his: ‘crimes, may be pronounced 
; oy Sir James’ Stephen as Boreal on insufficient 


4. “Lyall. P. 70. 
“2. Lyall. P, 70. 


atmosphere ; 


view that can be taken- 
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grounds, because » Macaulay «sacrificed truth 
to style; Sir Gilbert Elliot and-all the: leading 
managers of the impeachment might be ~re- 
ptesented as: “low degrees of the political 
barométre,”” meastiring 4 stormy Parliamentary 
declared 
unfit ‘“to‘combine and arrange a mass of ill- 
arranged or unarranged evidence”; and lastly 


Beveridge might be: 


2 
on the other side Sir James Stephen might be 
credited with the greatest amount of laborious 
research, ‘‘Skilful analysis and a masterly 
method” in demolishing “an. adversary’s argu- 
ments. Still one important fact looms large in 
the mind of an impartial critic wiz., Why 
Hastings, strong in his integrity, did not him- 
selfinsist before the Supreme Court that as all 
the charges against him were still pending, the 


most effectual mode of. proving their falsehood 


_was to allow their being thoroughly investigated, 


by the Directors and that if Nand Kumar, the 
chief witness against him was removed, it would 
become impossible for Hastings ever to establish 
his innocence? Hastings who knew. that the 
public and the majority of the Council suspect- 


-ed, nay,: declared him the real-accuser, might 
have interfered with effect. 
; the conclusion is forced upon us that he: did not 
“do so because taking all things into considera- 


He did not, and 


tion, he. thought his interests would be best 
served. if the law was allowed to take its course 
without his interference with the decision of the 
Supreme Court. In coming to this resolution 
he might have been influenced by an anxiety to 
avoid an enquiry into the charges of corruption 
which might have brought to light transactions 
objectionable under the strict letter of the law. 
He thought he would gain more by Nand 


Kumar’s ‘death than by interfering to save his — ; 
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life. His calculations were wrong. He had SYVAMI RAMAKRI sHK= 
to suffer for the rest of his days the evil conse- NA PARAMAHAMSA. 


quences of his momentary yielding to human “ Such a man was wanted and such a man 


weaknesses and even after he is dead and gone, was’ born ” is the verdict of Emerson on the . 


the name of Governor General Warren Hast- birth of Napoleon. ‘The same reflection comes 
ings, famous in the annals of England’s great to our minds whenever we study the lives of 
men, is.handed down to posterity with a speck, Great men who have moved the world, and the 
if not a blot, on his memory. times they ‘were born in. Man is the tool 


Harish Cuanpra Misra, M. A., which. God employs to carry on His grand 


(Old Boy, C. H.C.) work in the world... Man ‘is: endowed with 


Divine Powers-to a lesser or greater degree. 


THE ORPHAN.” Thus: God seems’ to reveal Himself through 


The stteet was whirling in its festal mirth, marpmanditcaworle fontheleoodof the! world 


And little children clad in gayest dress 
Where bustling up and down, their love- 
~ liness 

Admired in pride as peerless’on the earth 


brought home to our .minds that. every man is 
intended to contribute a share, however humble 
it may be, for the progress of the world. » Thus 
even “the wicked” serve the world inas much 


aby proud, exultant mothers whom their ~ Bri 
Birth 35 they are able to show others the evil results 


Ha d chetial They had “their All of that wickedness. entails, and thus. put-them on 

joyousness, : their own guard against wickedness. Without 

“With gaudy trinkets, buying toys to bless Proceeding to prove the truth of this theory, 

‘Their hours with play—and ‘mothers paid .it “is pertinent to observe that’ it is certainly a 

Prcecanh: noble one, since ‘it: will. inspire everyone to do 

But there was one who sadly stood:apart, ‘what lies in his-or her power.» Thus’ all: of us 

An urchin clad in rags and woebegone ; “can work with the firm conviction that-the 

No glittering chain or silken scarf'to wear, work we turn out will be incorporated in the 

~ He gazed with wistful looks, his bruised heatt Grand-work of the Power that presides over the 
~ Heaving in grief—of parents” love forlorn destinies of this Universe. 


- : “He stood, a friendless Crane at the fair. Iti is also quite in consonance with the aoe 
CONTEC: és : ace Ayzsua S214 facts that only such men as would satisfy 
Benares, ‘ : 8 Oe Be OD . : the requirements of the time are born here, ; If 

* | Suggested tye lenis in Dagon’ Gardener History i is to teach us anything | at. yall, it:.is, ‘that 

: ; she. should illustrate that times bring out men 

: Godientriats fea all ~ = = “"" swhose characters. are quite in keeping, with 
52 ‘Talents few or many, = them. To, traverse.the. dull pages. of History 
There’s none 0 young or small © - «Without being struck with truths such as this 


Judged from this cgiterion the truth is forcibly © 


* That they have notany 92) 2 . 1: is often disgusting and is ‘more 2 matter cc 
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"us as extraordinary. 
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discipline than pleasure. 


With this prelude, I think we shall be 
able to appreciate fully the birth of ‘those per- 
sons who strike us as almost superhuman in the 
History of Mankind. Julius Caesar, Alexander 
the Great, Napoleon and Frederick the Great 
have struck us as famous if the History of 
Military life. Sree Rama, Lord’ Krishna, Jesus 
Christ, Buddha, Zoroaster and Muhammad im- 
press us as having been born to reform the. evils 
of their times and to inaugurate a new stage in 
the History of Religion. Thus it’is evident that 
in a sense the times bring out the heroes necessary 
for them. They mage'men and all of a sudden 
at times the latter rise to shine forth with un- 
usual brilliance to satisfy the demands of the 
former. — , 

Sree Ramakrishna is one of those persons 
that have made. their mark on the wheel of 
Progress. “The latent powers in him‘ strike 
He was possessed with an 
exceptionally pure soul and a kind~and good 
heart. 
that the world has given birth to. To one 
who has studied the character of his life, he 
gives inspiration that is profound and unique..- 
His whole life is one of simplicity, truth and 
Love seasoned by a deep sense of Religion, 
Morality and Humility.” It is difficult to 
imagine the case of a person who will not be 
touched by the passionate cry of the Swami 
in the’ evenings. ‘Mother! Mother’? 


Thyself to me “when the day passed by with- 
out the “Kali” revealing Herself to him. 


.; Could-we doubt the,deep pathos of those -wild 


and’ wandering cries of the Swami to the 
Goddess? He approached Her with a con- 


. 


In short, he was one of the few great . 


* One’: 
day is gone and Thou hast not revealed” 


trite spirit and it is no wonder that he came 
At the present day this valua- 
ble spirit appears the more beautiful on account 


to be favoured. 


. of its rarity. It is to be regretted that there 


aré nat many persons who approach the August 
presence of the Lord with a truly sincere spirit. 
Better: than. all the outward manifestations of 
Bhakti, nay - markedly superior to all the 
thousand. superficial offerings to God is that 
pure and humble spirit of love to the Creator. . 


Another aspect of his life strikes me as more 
than noteworthy. I think he ~ realised -the 
Brotherhood of man to a’- pre-eminent degree.» 
Many have preached it but’ few. have practised 
it; and of those few he seems to be the 
most notable. . Lest there should grow in him 
a haughty spirit, he went even to the hut of the 
“Chandala’ as we call him, and there served- 
him. I daresay this was exceptionally charac- 
teristic of him. He did not pretend to think that 
being born a Brahmin, he was better than men 
of other castes. On the other hand by serving 
a ‘Pariah’ he positively showed that Birth 
counted for very little. Even if we cannot. 
practise what the Swami did, we can at least 
give him our admiration*for it. Every right- 
minded man cannot but doit. It is here that: 
the Swami seems to shine in all his grandeur. 


But’ there is scarcely a less noteworthy _ 


feature of his life which I can by no’means 
afford to overlook. He realised, as few have 
done, the Oneness of all Religions. 
that all Religionists can hope to attain salvation. * 
This is a truth that, at the present day, seems’ 
to be disputed by many. “The zealous Christian 

says that only when a man became a: christian, © 

he could hope to gain the grace of God. He- 
regards other Religionists as‘ heathens ”” me 


He believed ~ 
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as sheep straying far, far out of the fold. It 
need only be said that such thoughts are false to 


e 


the core. 
Swami Ramakrishna worshipped the Lord 
everywhere. He: attended the Temple, the 
Church and the Mosque. He prayed with’ the 
Hindus, the Christians and the Muhammadans. 
The Swami had-not those false prejudices that, 
at the present day, are the causes of many broils: 
‘and the themes of only too: innumerable. and: 
empty discussions. Only alive always to, the 
presence of God, the Swami always opened the 
Heart, the cup of Love, to:Him ‘Who gives 
usall.? ‘The want of recognition of the One-ness: 
of Religions is the last infirmity of even noble 
minds ; and. when we find that the Swami 
realised it to an admirable degree, we:can see . 
that no amount of praise would be too great. 
for him. 


* Another point that we should give: our: 
attention to is the little regard. he paid to 
money. In modern times, when  ‘‘Money- 
making” seems to be the “ Be-all and the’ End 
all? of most, if notiall, persons, this) trait in: 
_ the character of Sri Ramakrishna appeals to us 
ina way not.to be mistaken. It is said that he. 
often took a piece of stone in one hand anda 
coin. in: the other and compared them mth each 
other, and finding that neither was superior, to 


the other, threw both of. them, and then turned. 
into his own mind to see whether he was in. 


_ any way: discomfited. Thus it was that he got. 


rid. of the love of money, money:that seems to 


be the cause’of all Evil and Danger. 


_ These were some of the special. features of 


‘the life, of Swami Ramakrishna, After a close 
examination of all these facts, we cannot fail 


to see that his was indeed a> master-spirit, 
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Though he has passed away, his memory is ever 
green in the mind of man and serves as a s00- 
thing balm to the pain-stricken heart. His life 
would serve for a long time to come, as a source 
of deep inspiration to many men who, confron- 
ted with ‘the ‘problems of Existence, feel them- 
selves quite put out. He would be a guiding 
spirit to many and of him we.may truly sing 


~ with the Poet, 


“ Then, in such hour of need:. 
Of your fainting, dispirited race,: 
Ye, like angels, appear, 
Radiant with ardour divine ! 
Beacons of hope, ye 2ppear \ 
Languor is not in your heart, 
Weakness is not in your word, - 
Weariness not on your brow. 
Ye alight in our van 1 at your voice, 
Panic, despair, flee away. . Ee 
Ye move through the ranks, recall 
The stragglers, refresh the outworn, 
Praise, reinspire the brave | 
Order, courage, return. 
Eyes rekindling, and prayers, 
Follow your steps as ye g0- 
Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 
Stablish, continue our March, 
On, to the bound of the Waste, 
On, to the city of God.” 

We will ever be proud to claim him for our 


‘own and India might justly hold her_ head: 


up for having given birth to such noble, sons 
who have influenced the World with a force 
beyond all comparison. May these serve to 


guide. the erring and frail part of mankind. 


Surely, surely, their service shall be invaluable. 


VY. 7. Tiacarajan.. > . 


ME te paneer nerere <i pecan ae tla aronmnneinrtat 


THE BOLPUR SCHOOL 
OF RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. 

The following account of the Bolpur school 
by ‘Sri Saila’ appears in the Vedanta Kesart 

of Madras : t 

Attempts are not wanting in 
revive the ancient scheme of education which 
has rightly been charcterised. as the glory of 
Hinduism, The Gurukula and the Rishikula 
at Hardwar, and the Brahmacharya Ashram at 
Bolpur would occur to most minds as the best 
examples of such an attempt, and the purpose 
of this article is. to give some details of the 


India -to 


latter, based on personal observation during the 
recent Christmas holidays. 


The Bolpur school has been in existence for 
the last seventeen years, but its name and fame 
had. not travelled far beyond the province of 
Bengal till in 1914, the award of the Nobel 
Prize to the Bengali poet, Rabindranath Tagore; 

made the world resound with the reputation 
of the fortunate recipient, and as a natural 
consequence, his educational activities at iBolpur 
thenceforth came much to the front. 

The idea of starting a school on the. lines of 
the ancient system occurred to the mind of 
the saintly father °of Rabindranath, Maharshi 
Deverdranath Tagore. The site was originally 
chosen by the Maharshi himself who experienced 
in the vast expanse of earth ‘and sky around 
him a freedom for the human spirit. 
of meditation was under two Saptaparna trees, 
(Chatim trees in Bengali and: exhilaippalai in 
Tamil), anda memorial tablet is put up there 
with an inscription in’ Bengali which means.” 
“He is the comfort of my life, the joy of my 
heart; the peace of my soul.’ 

3 


His seat 
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Imagine an extensive garden, on a high 
ground, crowded with Sal trees, ina vast plain 
of rocky soil, and: that is the Brahmacharya 
Ashram at Bolpur. It ‘is situated at about 
two miles from Bolpur Station (on the East 
33 miles 
from Burdwan and 99 miles from Calcutta. 
The Ashram is far away from the din and bustle 
of town-life and is full of peace and loveliness, 
—a place where outward nature and the inner 


India Railway, Loop Line) which is 


human soul seem to meet in sweet harmony. 
The garden has been improved by. the poet 


“and the groves of sal and mango trees afford a 


delightfully cool and comfortable shade. The 
grounds for games and exercise are large and 
open, There is fresh air in abundance on 
every side, and drinking water is obtained from 
wells sunk in the garden. An attempt was 
made to excavate a tank, but it had to be 
abandoned, as during the midsummer all the 
water in the tank had dried up. The situation 
is thus ideal for a residential -school, and the 
founder of the institution is fortunate indeed’ in 
having chosen this beautiful site for his Ashram. 


The classes are held in the open air, and the 
boys sit on mats under the trees. During the 
rains, the students assemble in the rooms of 
the masters. The teachers are expected to 
help as far as possible and develop the life of 
the boys on every side. The spiritual impulse 
in children is aroused and fostered in simple 
and natural ways, and free scope is allowed 
for those that have artistic or musical tendencies 
to develop them to the fullest extent possible. 
It was a pleasure to find amongst the students a 
boy artist and a boy :poet. The pencil sketches 
of the former, Monindra Bhushan Gupta, were. 


“very. realistic while the poems of the latter, 
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S. C. Roy, were, in point of richness of ima- 
gery and melody, said to be, by a professor of 


wear and+towels. ‘(3) Utensils—one lota, two 
cups, one thali (plate) and one glass.:(4) Books, > 
literature, of real poetical merit. maps, inkpots, paper, pen and pencils. 


Music and dramatic’ performances are given The subjects taught at ‘the Ashram are 
Sanskrit, Bengali, English, Mathematics, His- 
tory, Geography, Elementary.Science, Nature- 
Study and Music. : Jt is needless to: state that 
the.instruction is through the medium. of the 


Bengali language. 


prominence in the school, in-which the founder 


occasionally takes part. The songs are not of 





the ordinary humn type, dry” and didactic, : but 
are full of lyric joy. The students really’enjoy 


the songs so much so that their leisure hours in Boys can appear: from this 
school to the Matriculation Examination of the 
Calcutta: University, and’ the standard of educa- 


tion is, in consequence, not low. 


the evenings and rainy days, when classes are 
At dawn 
and at dusk, an interval of quarter of an hour 


closed, are wholly devoted to singing. 


Several of the 


is set apart for, the students to offer their 
worship in.an open space. 

: Boys.‘are:admitted into the Ashram at two 
periods of:the year (1) from the-first to the 
fifteenth of Ashar, and (2) within a fortnight 
after the Puja Vacation. No*boy, who is over 
eleven ‘years of age ‘is ordinarily admitted, and 
“the usualage ati which: boys join the: Ashram 
is between seven and eight years. ~: 
+ Each boy pays an entrance fee of Rs. 20, 
anda monthly fee of Rs. .20. The latter 


coyers the charges for boarding, lodging, tuition, 


light, washerman, barber, medical attendance 

and medicines.’ In addition, each student has 

to deposit Rs. 5. for stationery, and other 
requisites and when this is exhausted a further 
deposit i is to be made. All fees are ‘paid within 
the first week of the Bengali month, but a 
grace-time of three weeks is allowed, after 
which the fees will-have to be paid with a 
penalty of Rs, 2 in addition. 

The students are to provide themselves with 
the following articles : (1) Bedding —blanket, 
bed-sheet, quilt, mosquito curtain, pillow. (2) 
Clothes —seven dhotis (for boys. under eleven, 

five dhotis and four _ Pyjamas,) Shirts, einen: 


ii “Si 


their morning exercise, , 


“students leave-the Ashram as soon as they 


matriculate but one or'two occasionally remain 
there to undergo an advanced course in.Sanskrit 
studies. 


The games ditty played by the pacer: 


are foot- ball, cricket and some other minor_ 


national pastimes. Long walks in the. .open- 
country, in, the, company of the. teachers, are 
very frequently undertaken. Gardening, . car- 
pentry,. etc. = are some other forms of recreation. 
The flower. and. kitchen gardens . maintained 
by the students are worthy of honourable men- 
tion in this_ 


connection.. Occasionally the 


students make excursion tours and during. the - 


time when the writer of this article had been 
there, two Parties of students started on their 
excursions, one to Atpur and the other -to the 
historic city of Murshidabad, 

The daily life of the students i is quite inter- 
esting. They are aroused from sleep at about 
4.30 A, M. by the melodious songs of a choir 
of boys going round the Ashram, ‘The. boys 
Sweep their places first. and then go out for 
Then follows a bath 
in cold water baled out from a well into a 


cistern hy the servants of the Ashram. A. few, 


~~ 


» 
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‘minutes’ time is then’ allowed for meditation 


Breakfast _ is 
served at about 7 a.m. and the morning classes 
begin -half an hour later ‘and close at 10-30. 
The students then enjoy'a leisure of about 3 


and’ :'prayer “in” the’ open -air. 


hours, ‘within which 7. e. at about rr a. M: they 


have their ‘ substantial ’ ‘midday meals?’ Meat 
and fishare forbidden in ‘the ‘Ashram. The 
students ‘assemble inthe'common dining ‘hall, 


‘and eat there in a spirit of cosmopolitan’ frater- 


nity. But ‘boys, whose guardians, ‘for téasons 
of caste, wish them ‘to eat separately are’ allow- 
ed -to’ do so ; and a boy who'has once gone"to 
the common hall, cannot come’ back ‘to ‘the 
‘separate hall: But? ‘thése -barriers are “said’‘to 
be giving way.’ Special: food is’ not* provided 
for ‘anybody 3’ but all take the°’same diet. In 
case of illness, however, special food is allowed 
at'*doctor’s orders. ‘We ‘may remark in this 
connection, ‘that the’ cooks’ are all Brahmins, 
and'-milk ‘enters largely in the pays diet of ule 
students, both morning and evening.’ E 
‘Fhe number of pupils ‘on the:rolls, last year, 
exceeded “140 atid ‘the teaching staff consisted 
of 18 miasters ‘including the ‘two: Europeans, 
Rev. Andrews” and’ Pearson. “Babu’ Santosh 
Chandra’ Mazumdar is'a graduate of’'an “Ameri- 
can University, and his interest in the ‘institu- 
tion is unbounded. Babu Jagadanand Roy is 
the’ Science teacher and ‘an interesting person- 
ality. He°had/ been in the school since its 
very “beginning and his* face beamed with 
satisfaction’ when he recounted how the school 


had ‘slowly ‘risen’ to fame. He has written 


Some’ books. on Science ‘in’ Bengali“and his 
name has travelled far beyond ‘the ‘confines 
of: -the . Ashram. Principal: Nepal. Chandra 
Roy,; teaches. History, and the European masters 
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take the English classes. “Mr. Bhima Rao 
Sastri, a Mahratta Brahman from “the Bombay 
Presidency, teaches Karnatic music, while 
Hindustani music’is taught by Babu Davendra 


“Nath Tagore. Mr. Subba Rao of the Madras 


Presidency ‘was on’ the ‘staff for some’ time’ but 
the: climate was too trying’for him “and ‘he- 
Bad to leave Bolpur in consequence. 
“The boys read and sleep in’ spacious dormi- 
tories. Some have, been ‘provided with broad 
wooden benches to sleep on while. masonry 
platforms have been constructed for the use of 
the others. The seats “and platforms: are very 
tidily kept, and the order and arrangement 
found everywhere testify to the ‘esthetic Ins- 
tincts of the inmates of the ‘Ashram. i 
‘The Ashram isa colony in itself.” * Some of 


“the | ‘teachers live © with their families’ and they 


are entitled t6 free meals from the” ‘school 
kitclien. The servarits are about 20 in ‘number 
and they I live separately in out-houses. Some 


of the members. of. ithe Tagore family. also 


reside here. Except 1 the Santiniketan, which 
is a pucca building with. a terrace and upper 
storey, all. the other buildings are thatched 
structures. ' The furniture is all of crude 
manufacture, and even the hooks. and bolts of 
the doors are of wood and of primitive fashion. 
In fact, every thing, that would savour of, ‘or 
betoken Juxury,, has’ been avoided, and’ the ‘sim- 
plicity « of life there. is simply charming. . There 
is a guest house for visitors, furnished with two 


‘or three wooden cots and bedding. ‘Every 
_possible arrangements. is _made for. visitors’ json, 
o) 


SUA Ie 


‘venience and comforts, But “one from the 


Madras Presidency would not be’ ‘able to to een 
the food iprovided;at- the Ashram, ‘and’ he‘should © 
be:prepared for ‘this ‘only inconvenience, age) 25 
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~The boys of the school are broadly divided 
according to their age, with 
Each section 


into three sections, 
a captain for the whole school. 
has a sub-captain and each such sub-captain has 
a number of ward captains, under him. The 
unit is the ward containing six or seven students. 
. Each pupil is to sweep in turn the places occu- 
pied by the ward students, and the, spirit of 
implicit obedience is remarkably manifested. 
The boys have been granted self-governing 
powers and they decide all minor cases of dis- 
cipline. The punishments for the delinquents 
are simple, but effective. They may be prohibit- 
ed from participating in the games, or they may 
not be allowed to speak to the others for some- 
time. ‘The tendering of an apology before the 
whole school is yét another form of corrective. 
The -school master’s rod is nowhere in evidence 
‘in the Ashram, and barbarous methods of 
punishment have wholly been discarded. 


~The students conduct four journals, three 
in Bengali and one in English. They do not 
appeat ‘in cold print and“ thus ‘escape the 
printer’s devil. They are neatly written and 
filed after perusal by the members.* “The 
Library of the Ashram consists of Sanskrit, 
Bengali and English works, but books on 
‘travel and adventure seem to be much favoured 
by'the boys. An Art Gallery is in an embryonic 
stage, and the Library and Gallery are under 
the charge of Babu Nalini Kanta Roy, a young 
man who has come tostay at the Ashram. It 
was he who had arranged for the convenience 
“of the writer of this article and showed him 
over the Ashram. saa ; 
__. The institution’ is not. recognised by the 
Government and no Government. grant made 
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therefor. The necessary funds for the upkeep’ 
and maintenance of the Ashram come, however, 
from four sources: The interest on Shanti- 
niketan trust property: is, and has been, the 
primary source. The royalty on books written 
by the founder,—Dr. Sir Rabindranath ‘Tagore, 
—is the next item of income. The copyrights 
of all his Bengali work are vested on the Indian 
Press at Allahabad, and the grant of permission 
for the translation of these works gives some 
The fees paid by the 


students. form the third. item, while the last, 


amount to the school. 


‘but not the least. source is the interest arising 
from .the . Nobel. Prize amount which has been 
ear-narked for. the purpose. But all. these 
sums put, together are, not even sufficient for 
the annual expenditure, and the deficit is made 
good: by the benevolent founder himself. 

The boys spend their time constantly with 
their masters; the different dormitories, are 
under the charge of teachers specially appointed 
for the purpose, who live with, the boys and 
are responsible for their proper .care. Masters 
and pupils are on. the best of terms possible, 
and the whole atmosphere of the Ashram’ is 

healthy and inspiring. : The boys are eure 
happy in their surroundings and love the Ashram 
as their pomet Oeceionally the older boys go 
to the neighbouring villages and. hold. evening 
classes there to teach the village lads, and thus 
they are initiated into the actualities ‘of social 
service. The boys are early taught the lessons 
of self-help and co-operation. Once they. at- 
tempted to cook for themselves, but the attempt 
had to be given up, owing to’ difficulties which 
were insuperable. - : 


«There is a. dairy in the Ashram under the 
supervision of Babu Santosh Chander Majumdar. 


Pure: and fresh milk is obtained therefrom, and 
when the quantity is insufficient, purchases: are 
Attached 
to the Ashram there is a dispensary‘under Miss 


made in the neighbouring® villages. 


B. P. Dutt. Fever is the general complaint 
treated therein and dysentery and diarrhoea 
come next.. But the average daily attendance 
at the dispensary is’ four’ or five and the fact 
speaks well of. the healthy life of the students 
generally. 

There is a combined post and telegraph 
office in the Ashram ‘itself‘and’ this is a con- 
venience for which the students are extremely 


grateful to the founder. , 





-iuman perception ‘and intelligence is somewhat _ 


sharply divided. Some minds are abstract, others 
concrete. Some minds are interested in. ideas, in 
beauty, in old traditions and memories, in human ad- 
ventures and experiences, in religion, in political tlieo- 


ries, in the slow’ organisation of communities, in problems 


of Government, in schemes of social reform —in every- 


thing. in fact which deals with human temperament 


and character. Other minds are interested in more 


concrete things, 1 
perties of matter, substances, machines; contrivances, 
manufactures, applied~ science generally, by. which 
the laws of nature are used. to serve humau welfare 
and convenience. - Both thes sides of life are en- 
tirely worthy of study and attention, neither is 
negligible, and it is worse than childish for cither type 
of imind to allege that | the preference of the other 


types are unimportant. 


> A. C. BENSON. 


1 


Hol Politeness” f Says Lord Chatham “is benevolence 
in. trifles, or the preference of others to ourselves, in 
little, daily, hourly , occurrences, in the commerce of 
life, a perpetual attention to. the wants_¢ of those we 
are with.” ; 


in the “ phenomena “of nature, pro- - 
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Anjalih, by Shri Nil Kamal’ Bhattacharya, 

M. A., Professor of Epamexi Central Hindu 
canes Benares. i138 


This is a collection of Samskrt poems“ writ- 
ten by the author on’ “various . occasions, in 
honour of various worthies of the Hindi Uni- 
versity : Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Adityaram 
Bhattacharya ; Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya ; ; 
Sir Sunder Lal ;~and others., There are some 
fine poems at the end,.of a general nature, as 
also a didicatory poem to, God. S. P. 

The International University of Liinois, 
(Complete Prospectus.) To be bad of M.AY3 
Venkatarama Iyer, 1046, East Adayavalanjan 
Street, Srirangam,, Lrichy. ° Dist. ; or Professor 
R. Seshan; N.-R.,P. I. U.(U. S. on Commis- ~ 
sioned Examiner in History; The «International 
University, Camp, Srirangam, Trichy, Dist.. oF 

: We acknowledge the receipt of this prospec- 
tus. Itgives one a great deal of information, about 
this: University. and its international nature... It 
appears that examinations can be held in, India and 
diplomas” and certificates granted by the delegate 
general of the University here. .We, however, — 

are bound to say that these diplomas:and. degrees 
can be attractive to but: _few—only- those who 
are desirous: of haying an academic distinction for 
its own sake—unless. these are recognised in the 
country , and ensure the same ; social and profes- : 
sional status that is offered to the men who | have 

passed out of the Indian Universities, 5S. ae 

The Hindu W ‘dows? Home Association, “Poona. 

Twenty-first Annual Report, 1916. ~'This report 
—like'its* ‘predecessors—is ‘a record of ‘much 
useful’ work done at great self-sacrifice” ‘by*a 
band of devoted” workers—men’ as well °as 


women—in the cause of Wonien’s Education — 
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.and social progress generally. The Indian 
Women’s University, we are informed, has 
begun its work and the first: Entrance Ex- 
amination took place on the 23rd of April and 
the following days. May the Association and 
the University prosper and flourish to the end 
of time for the problems they seek to solve and 
the difficulties they endeavour to meet would 
be. always among us and would always need 
selfless and large-hearted workers and helpers. 


Navi Gujarati Hindu Kanyashala, Karachi. 
(Report July 1916—March 1917.) ASHP 
“The report of the New Gujarati Hindu 
Girls’ School, Karachi, from July 1916 to March 
1917, affords interesting -and’ refreshiig> read- 
ing.” In spite of financial embarrassments, the 
: progress? made by the institution during the 
eight * years ofits brief existence is “remarkable, 
No tuition fee is charged and the girls are freely 
supplied with” books,’ slates, pens and sewing 
material: «Tt is highly gratifying to note that 
only -Sariiskrt and Gujarati are taught and thus 
the valuable time of girls is* not! wasted in 
teaching them any foreign tongue. This year, 


a philanthropist, named’ Mr. Seth Vishnaji,. 


has: given'a munificent donation of ‘Rs. 10,000 
_ to perpetuate the memory of his beloved father, 
“Seth Dosa Kalian. “M.R. N. 


“A Plea fora National’ Art Museum, by 
Ordhendra Coomar Gangoly, (12/1, Gangoly’s 
Lane, ’ Calcutta). ete from The ee 
ae off March 1917. 


sted Tas 0. . -Gangoly, the indefatigable 
worker in the cause of Indian Art, has put 
forward a\most earnest and powerful plea for 
the establishment of a Museum for the National 
- Art-of India and so to save it from decay, des- 
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truction and ‘migration’. He rightly attacks 
the modern educated persons in India who 
have absolutely no appreciation of Art and ends 
his fascinating pamphlet with the. significant 
words:: 

Artis a language of ideas, and some of the ideal- 
istic utterances of Hinduism: of the finest quality. are 
enshrined—not entombed, as many people think—in the 
various forms of Indian Art, Painting, Scul pture,- Archi- 
tecture, elec. The achievements of India iv the past 
have to be interpreted, assimilated and translated into 
dynamic thought for making the future of India greater 
than its past. And unless young India is taught to 
learn to think in terms of Indian thought so graphically 
embodied in the .masterpieces of Indian Art, it is not 
qualified to take part in the evolution of India’s future.” 

The author hopes that the Benares_ Hindi 
University ‘located as it is in a place sacred 
in national memory’ and with its endowed 
chair of Ancient Indian Fistor 'y and Culture 
will be able to establish such a “museum and 
thus be most materially instrumental in. the 
Breservationss¢ of true Hindi life and thought. 
: S., P. 


Poems, lay and devotional, from the published 
writings, in prose and verse, of Sir Bioy Chandra 
Mahtab, K.C.S.1.; K.C..E., 1.0... Maharaja 
~Dhirg Bahadur of Burdwan, done into Enghsh 
verse by Jyotish Chander Banerji, M:A., Professor 
of English Literature, Patna College, Bankipore. 


The author of this beautiful string of English 
songs has done us the. honour of sending 
his book for review. Though the poems are 
put down as translations, they might just as 
well be original. There are 77 (plus 1 added 
later) poems in ‘the book divided in six sections, 
The mystical and’ devotional elements are un- 
mistakeable from cover to cover of the volume, 
We shall quote only, one stanza: 
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‘Tis time my listless soul awoke, 
Discarding life’s rare poisoned root : 

The voice of Wisdom true had spoke,— 

“Or climb Truth’s peak,—or miss thy foot.” 


‘We “wish, the:author and his book every success 
-and hope that the book would bring him fitting 


praise. from. recognised literary circles in Eng- 


land. S. P. 


Report of the Agricultural Department, Behar 
and Orissa, for the year ending 30th June, 1916. 
Printed at the Bihar and Orissa Government 
Press, Patna. 26 pp. Price 8 Annas. 


The Behar and Orissa Government have for- 
warded to us a copy of the above report, which 
is a record of last year’s work of the Agri- 
cultural Department. Wesee, therefrom, that 
‘“ Kamdars (cultivators trained on the farms) 
were appointed in some districts of the Patna, 
Bhagalpur and Orissa Divisions, to demonstrate 
the results of successful experiments and the 
use of improved implements on the cultivators’ 


own lands. This system has been much appre- 


ciated by the cultivators, and it will be gradually 


extended to other districts in the province...... 
There has been ‘an increase of 20,000 acres 
in the cultivation (of Indigo) as compared with 
the Jast'season and the out-turn will be about 
double that of last year. The increase in the 
area under indigo is due to the removal, for the 
time being, of the competition of synthetic pro- 
duct and the very high prices ruling ‘for natural 
indigo: in: consequence.” 
the times for: India! It is also gratifying to 
note that a two years” course has been substitut= 
ed ‘for the’-old -three’years’ one’ at the Agricul- 
tural College; Sabour; which is said to be taken 
advantage of by. students, whose number on 
theirolls has increased:from 2Q:to 35. 


fund, it is Hits excusable. 


A hopeful sign of 


But we 
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also note that out of the 35, only seven belong 
to the province of Behar and Orissa, eight being 


_ from Assam and twenty from Bengal. 


K.-SwAMINATHAM. 

The © Misi Magnet, by Dr: C.: V.. Rajy 

F. T.S., F. A.M. S., etc, published by New 
Thought ‘Office, 20A, 32nd Street, AO 
1915. Price Re. 1-4-0, post free.: 2 


This is a short course of i instruction, present- 


_ ed in the form of a brochure, intended for those 


’ The 


who wish to develop mental powers. 


“ twenty short lessons it contains deal with con-= 


centration, courage, perseverance, will-power, 
thought-power, breathing, memory-training and 
some other important things. 
introduction to Psycho-therapeutics. “The price 
of the lessons seems to be heavy ; but as an 
advertisement in this Magazine tells us” the 
author’s nett. profit is to go to: the war click 


In short, it is an 


S.C. Guna 
Vedie-Lare, ¥ Part V (Vedic Academy series 
No. 1); Edited < ‘by Pandit -G. Krishna Shastri 
and published= by . the Vedic Mission Home, 
Mylapore,: Madras. - i te or rRl 
~ The book contains seventy one pages of 
Vedic lore dealing with three” main “heads : 
I. Peace and Plenty ; II. Concerning Higher 
Life ; and III. what the Critic says ; and there: 
are two other sections dealing with the aims, 
objects” and activities of the Vedié “Mission, 
and the means and ways of regenerating, the 
Brahmana household and priest-hood to” which 
the author has devoted some thirty-two f pages. 
The get up of the book is tolerably good.’ The 
author is really ‘rendering. “useful and” humani< 


tarian ‘service by bringing outa Series of books ie | 


called the Vedic Academy Series. Te is also'a ‘source’ 
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of joy that the erudite Pandit Krishna Shastri has 
inaugurated a beneficial propaganda which seems 
to go a great way towards the advancement of 
religious education and Samskrit literature. He 
has, in his own interesting and telling manner, 
indited the book, which makes the subject 
matter easily comprehensible to English educated 
lay minds not versed in Samskrit. 

The other thirty-two pages contain an. ac- 
The objects. for 
which the home has been established as enu- 
merated in p. ii, are highly commendable ones. 


count of the Vedic Mission. 


If they are carried out successfully there is no 
doubt that a new young regenerate India will 
be the outcome, and his pious hope to Hinduise 
Christianity will be fulfilled. We wish the 
gifted founder of the Home every success in his 
Mission. _ M.R.N. 
-Appayacharya, by his disciple Pandit G. 
Krishna Shastri (Vedic Academy. Series No. 2) 
Published ‘by the Vedic Mission pons Myla: 
pore, Madras, — } 
_ This tract ‘gives in seven Rages a aor sketch 
ee the Life of the author’s preceptor, Appaya- 


‘ 


charya, who, in the words of the author, was the 


latest and the ablest exponent of the ancient 
Vaidik Santhya Yoga system called Anubhavad- 
vifa, or “the realisation of the -secondless,’’ 

This highly “illumined and inspired sage’ or more 
than one occasion came afoot on his pilgrimage 
to our. sacred City, Kashi, from the South and 


made friends with our late well-known adept 


Yogin Paramahansa Tailangi Swami whose i image 
near the Panchaganga_ Ghat is still adored by 
‘thousands of the Hindis, It is said about this 
saint, who did not feel any privations oflife, that 
throughout his whole life, he ‘Temained stark 
naked, though for this, he was put in prison, and 
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every other persuasion was tried. to ‘induce him 
to wear some clothes but these had no effect on 
him. In the coldest part of the winter, he 


would not put on a garment. © Of such an 


ascetic, Appayacharya enjoyed the friendship.” 
This Appayacharya was much respected by the- 


then Maharaja of Mysore and many other Chiefs, 
Princes and Nobles. He was a great commenta- 
tor and wrote valuable commentaries on the 
Rama Gita and Yogasara, and the 108: Upani- 


shads. The author has decided to publish, in 


. parts, the whole text of. Taftrdvasdryana, and has 


thus taken upon his shoulders a great and laud- 
able task, which, we hope, he will accomplish 
very soon. 7 
The other twenty one pages are derated to 
his religious philosophy which is also found in 
the Vedic Lore under the Section, Peace and 
Plenty: Vedant in popular language. The 
remaining. thirty-two pages contain the same 
matter about the Vedic Mission Home as given 
in the Vedic Lore. 
We ought to remark that ne author would 
have done better, if he had seen his way to 
append this small seven-page short sketch of his 
venerable Guru’s life to the Vedic , Academy 
series No. 1; and thus had avoided the publica- 
tion of an additional book, M. R.N. 
The Ideal Householder, by the same author. 
Vedic Academy Series, No. 3. Published by 
the Vedic Mission Home, Malyapore, Madras. 
This treatise tells us what advantages we 
shall derive, if we follow the four Askramas 
and the five yajuas, and the rules as to 
who should marry and who should not. ‘The 
author says: that the object’: of marriage 
is not sensual enjoyment .and ‘the propoga- 


‘tion of the species; hut it. isi a: religious 
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institution, haying, for its object the expansion 


of ‘Self.’ If ajperson regards the Universe as 
‘Self,’ he need not marry, but a man with 
contracted self must marry in order to expand 
his Self.” . The book contains wholesome advice 


_ and ought to be ‘read by every one, young 


and_old. M. R. N. 


Vedic Academy, by the same author. Vedic 
Academy series, No. 8 published by the Vedic 
Mission Home, Mylapore, Madras. 

This booklet gives.us the aims and objects 
of the Vedic mission, and the work which it 
intends to do. "The author hopes through the 
Vedic Academy (1) To spread free elementary 
education among boys and girls through its 
Dharmaprachara Pathasala; (2) To regenerate 
the first three Ashramas (or orders of life) 
through Bharadyajashrama, Gayatri Mandir and 
Saiikhya-Yogi Math; (3) To diffuse useful 
knowledge and propogate Dharma through the 
Vedic Mission ; and (4) To carry on its lite- 
rary work through its Tract and Book Society. 
We wish the author success, in his efforts. 

Mauirat Ram NaGar. 
fue Inscriptions of the Kamakoti-pitha. 
Edited by T. A. Gopinath Rao, M. A., Super- 
intendent of Archzology, pieeees fe State. 
(The Law Printing House, Madras.) 

We already owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Rao for his Eements of Hindu Iconography. 
The present work is another proof of his stren- 
uotis labours in the field of Indian Epigraphy. 
The records belonging. .to the Sringeri matha 
were published long ago by Mr. L. Rice in his 
Epigraphica Carnatica: now this volume of 

Mr. Rao has made accessible to the general pub- 


lic, the documents belonging to another matha 


of Sau Shankaracharya at Kumbhkonam, The 


records examined are.ten in number. Besides : 
the plates, the: original text has been given in 
Devanagari character, and to each of thém has 
been added a brief: critical note, and a translation 
in English. From a study of these documents 
we learn that “‘ the Kamakoti-pitha, was situated 
in Kanchipuram till at least A.D. 1686.” _ Bat 
“Sowing to the frequent raids of the Mussal- 
mans on’ the town” the then Swami of the 
Pitha, on express invitation from the Raja of 
Tanjore, transferred his headquarters to Kumb- 
hakonam on the banks of the river Kaveri, 
which continues to’ the present his ‘ Pontifical 
Seat.’ The records, in their nature, are title 
deeds of property, conferred on the matha, from 
time to time, by various personages. It has 
been the usual custom, as well as the. precept of 
our law books, to state something about the 
pedigree of the donor and the donee, and when 


‘the donor is a king, such documents become a 


source of much geneological information. Ta 
take an illustration, the inscription No. If in 
the Volume under review, contains the pedigree 
of the famous Vijayanagar King, Vira Narsimha 
Deva. Though, as usual, he is traced from the 
moon, all the same, we ‘often come across many 
historical figuresi in the table, Sometimes, to 
magnify the glory and importance of the 
donors, the recital of events is also introduced, 

To quote. from the same inscription, Narasu 
is said to have ‘bridged the Kaveri’ and 
conquered “(the Chera, the Chola, the ‘proud 
Pandyay. the Lord of. Madhura, the brave 
Turushku, “the -Gajapati King and others.” 

There is also another interesting _locument 
from. the historical point of view. . de is. the 
copy “of a _firman ‘by. ‘the, ‘Emperor of Delhi 
“embodying, an, annual inam of 115 arthas”. 
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_meant for the purposes of nrorstib and daily 
offerings to the god Chandramaulishera. The 
document is silent-about the actual’ name of 
the Emperor, but it is dated Hira 1088, which 
is equivalent to’ 1710. A.D. Thus the date 
of the firman falls within the reign of Bahadur 
The 
document is illustrative of the “Hindu-Muslim 
back. The speci- 
fication of the details of the donor, of the 
donee, and of the donation, makes these records 
of great historical value. 


Shah who ruled from 1707 to 1712. 


relations two’ centuries : 


It is only from such 
fragments of information, thrown in as incidental 
matter, that the ancient history of India can 
be put together. ‘mathas and 
temples are the great repositories of such records, — 
and in Southern India specially | there is a 
’ “wealth of materials the extent of which can 
- hardly yet be gauged.” Let us hope, through 
Mr. Rao, we will have access to many such 
stores of knowledge, which at present, lie hidden 
im obscuré manuscripts under the, domes of 
the mathas of Southern India. xe 
Ganca SHANKAR ‘Masra, B, ia 
| Report of The Viveka Vardhini Institutions 
1915-16, Hyderabad, Deccan, 

‘We acknowledge with thanks ne ‘receipt 
of the | report which j is a record of. Juseful educa- 
tional work in ‘Hyderabad, Deccan. S. P. 

The Presidential Sheech tof the Hon'ble Rai 
Anand Swarup Bahadur, delivered at the Pro- 

vincial Social Conference, Shansi. This i is a re- 
print of the address delivered by the President 
of the last Provincial Social Conference held at 
Jhansi. It deals, in an able manner, with the 


The various 





various needs of Indian society and the changes 
hé ‘considers necessary therein to enable’ it to 
shake off the undesirable accretions of the recent 


_ Meerut. 
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past and march with the times. Appropriate 
quotations from the sacred’ books add greatly to 
the value of the address. SaP: 


Prospectus of the Indian “Sincere” Association, 
The Indian “Sincere” Association 
is a useful body, established at. Meerut, for the 
inculcation of a healthy moral tone in the land 
and for spreading vegetarianism and teetolalism 
and the! publication of useful literature. . Appli- 
cation forms of membership “canbe had from 
the Secretary. The motto is a fine one : 


«© Ah ! when shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s rule, and Universal Peace 


Lie like a shaft of light across the land !”’ 


Sees 


Is life worth living’? Yes,’so long 
As there is wrong:to right, y 
Wail of the weak against the strong, 
Or tyranny to fight ; 
- Long as there lingers gloom to chase, 
; Or streaming tear to dry, 
One kindred woe, one sorrowing face 
, That smiles as we draw nigh ; 
Long as a tale of anguish swells 
The heart, and lids grow. wet, 
And at the sound of Christmas bells 
‘We pardon and forget ; -: 
So long as faith with Freedom reigns, 
And loyal hope survives 
And gracious charity remains | 
x To leaven lowly lives; : - 
_ While there is one untrodden tract 
For Intellect or will, 
And sen are free to think and act 
Life is worth living still: 


ADERED” AUSTIN. 4 


_Never add the burden of yesterday's. {rouble to - 


that’ ‘of fo- morrow—the One is pasts _the other nay 
never come. 














HOW THE MOVE= 
MENT GOES. 
Tue C. H. C. Book-Cuus.: 


A very interesting experiment in the direction 
of organising select groups for purposes of general 
study, has been begun at the Central Hindu.College, 


during this summer vacation. Some of the Senior 


students of the College and one or two members 


of the College and school staff have met periodi- 
cally at the residence of the Vice-Principal, Mr. 
P. Seshadri, to.read new books assigned to them, 
and to prepare comprehensive papers:on them, 
including “not only a summary of their contents, 
but. also. a treatment’ of the general bearings of 
the’ subjects - in: each case. Prof. Rawlinson’s 
recent book on’ Sivaji, the Mahratta furnished the 
occasion for'an essay'on the great Mahratta warrior 
and -statesman by Beni Prasad Gupta of the 
Fourth Year Class, while Kedar Nath Tangri of 
the Fifth year Class reviewed Atkinson's translation 
of the romance of Latli and Majnun by the Persian 
poet, Nizami. Among forthcoming papers is one 
on Rousseau, while Sister. Nivedeta’s Mootfulls of 


Indian History, and Principal James’ Problems of - 


Higher Education in India have also been assigned 
to other members. The paper on the last volume 
is also to include a treatment of the recent publica- 
tion of the Government of India on The Lissentiats 
of a University consisting” of extracts’ from the 
reports of the last commission that sat to investi- 
gate into the reorganisation of the University of 
London, Babu Jogadish: Prasanna Mukherjee, 
M. Sc. of the School will read a paper at the next 
meeting, on the recent-volume summarising the 
world’s progress in civilisation, published by the 
Oxford University Press—Marvin’s Living Past. 
Interruptions were caused to\ the proceedings of 
the club by members leaving the station: constantly 
during the vacation, but itis hoped that/regular 
work will be carried on from the pee of the 
academical year... - . _d379 Told 


. bugbear that we hate ¢ 
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NOTICE, 


Acash prize of Rs. 200]- is offered by Mr. S.M. 
Mitra of the Royal Asiatic Society, London for the 
best essay on Hindu Eugenics, to be competed 
for by any person, irrespective of race, creed, or 
sex. The essay which must not exceed fifteen 
thousand words, should contain references to 
Sanskrit works bearing directly or indirectly on 
Eugenics. It should be despatched from India 
before the 15th September next. If there are 
two essays of equal merit, the prize will be equally 
divided between the two wnters... The prizes will 
be awarded before Christmas, and the name and 
address of the winner, or winners will pe published 
in the Indian papers. f 

P. SESHADRI, 

Vice-Principal, 

Central Hindu Colleye. 


_No hard” task isas easy to do. as 30% the moment 
when it first ought to be done. Tt inay be very hard. 
todo it just then; because it 1s so hard, we ‘often 
defer it to another tinc.— But then it ‘becomes about 
twice as hard. The deferred difiicalty is the’ doubled 
difficulty. If we repeat the deferring process, and 
the task finally becomes such a 
vento think of it. The least 
efficient persons 11 in the world are those who. habitually 
or ‘intend to start at, the same task over and 


continue repeating it, 


start | vat, 
over again. ‘The most eflicient are. ‘those who plunge 
into the liard’ things as they tome and finish them up 


n ithe first encotinter. ‘Do it. now; is the surest; 
ae metliod of disposing of: hard work. Selected) 
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“Tye CenTRAL Hinpu COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY RESULTS—1917- 
INTERMEDIATE (Arts) 
I... Division 
kK. Arunachalam 
Il, Duivisrox 
Banshidhar Singh, Baleshwar Prasad, Gurdes 
Sahai, Girijapati Upadhya, Hari Nanda Sharma, 
Mahadeo Vishnu Kelkar, Narottum Lall, Rama 
Badan Lal, Radha Krishna, Ramendra Prasad 
Sinha, Shambhunath Varma, Shiv Datt Set) 
Te} Narain Sharma. i 


Til. 


Bijan Ranjan Chakravarti, Chandra Shekhar 
Gunendranath Gangooly, 


* 
DIvISION. 


Pande, Devi Narain, 
Hanuman Prasad, Galate Jagadeva Prasad Gupta, 
Lakendromohan Sen, Manick Chandra Mulsherji, 
Manmothonath Bhattacharya, Mahabir Prasad 
Gupta, Nirmal Chandra Chatterjee, Pitamber Dutt 
Pasbola, Phani Bhushan Roy, Radha Bihari 
Nigam, Raja Ram Pandey, Raj Bahadur Lall 
Mathur, Sita Ram, Tryambak Dutt Chandola. 


INTERMEDIATE (Science) 
Y. Dtvistox 
_ Kameshwari Prasad. 
IJ. Division 
Anath Bandbu Bhattacharya, Amulya Chandra 
Mukherji, Badri Das, Debendra nath Ghose, Girija 
Prasad, Maya Shanker, Mahendra Lall” Merh, 
Parameshwar Narain Chakraverty, Pyare Lall, 
Rajwant Singh, Sheo Prasad, Safat Ahmad, 
Thakur Dubery, Yantra Ram, Das; 
Krishna Deva Prasad Gour. 38 
Ill. 


Beni Madho Tewari, Bimal Chandra Basu, 
Baidyanath Mazumdaur, Brij Bhushan Lall, 


Govinda 


Division ~ 


Lakshman Swaroop, P..S. Balkrishna, ‘Ram Deya,: 


Ram Dass Lahiri, Satyanarayan Rao, Shitla 
Prasad Misra, Srish Chandra Chakraverty, Amar 
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nath, <C. S. Krishnamurty, Ganpati Sharma). 
Maheshwar~ Dayal Tewari, ~ Rama Shankar 
* Pandya. é 

B. A. 


Il. Division 


Bidhu Bhushan Malik, Batuk Nath, Jaideva: 


Singh, Mangal Deva Shastri, Pitambar, Datt Pande, 
Ram Kumar Pandey, Ratnakar Jha, 
chandra Bhattacharya. 
III. 


Bana Behari Ghose, Bakhtawar Lal,Chhabbinath- 
Pande, Dlipendra: Kumar Chakraverty, Devi Prasad, 
Govind . Kashinath , Joshi, 


Savajesh: 


DIVISION 


Jitendranath | Banerji,. 


Jagannath Pandey, Muttan.Behary Singh, Mair 


Bahadur 
Mukherji, 


Singh, Madan, Gopal, 


Nakuleshwar Majumdar, 


Chatterji, .Ramanuj Das, Ram Surat Singh, 


Radha Benode Banerji; Ram Nagina Lall,. Saligram- 


‘Nigam, Shyam Sunder Lall, Shiva Dan Pande. 


B. Sc. 


Ill. Drvrsion 


» Bansi Lall, Daulat Chand, Jailcrit Singh Bist,. 


Kshetreshwat ‘Narayan Chakraverty. 
: ~M. A. _(Previous) ‘ : 
Diy. 


f Ganga Shanker Mishra (History) . if 
Upendra Chandra I Dutta (Philosophy) IL + 4).° 
; M, -Sc.. (Previous) _. - tee 
: Chandra Selshar- Va ajpai (Maths : Vai I Div. 


= 2 Gorakh Prasad (Maths :) 
teow 2M, Av (Final) ._ 
a Prasad Mehta (History); 
Sri: sxondsles ee K (Sans , 


i 
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i “he: flower that seni to- aye 

To-morrow dies ; 
~All that we wish to stay 
-Tempts and then flies’; 

What is this world’s delight ? : 
‘Lightning that mocks the night, ~© © 7 ~ 
Brief even as bright.—Shelley. — 


Manindronath: 
Parimal' 


Iii, Sabai ae ce cial eee 


. Div,- 
Alhs 57" 
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PRESERVE YOUR TEETH! 
By Using our “ Dantakanti Churna” 
: Tg el A pure and perfect 
C hut fa} dentifrice for Clean- 
ET ing and Preserving 
: QD, .. the Teeth, Harden- 
ing the Gums, and 
Perfuming the Breath. 





This novel pow- 
der, if it is used re- 
gularly, will cleanse 
and beautify the 
teeth, harden and in- 
vigorate the gums, 
and keep the mouth 
in a delicious and 
healthy condition. It 
is absolutely - pure 
and free from poi- 
sonous substances of any kind. Itimparts a refre- 


shing and comfortable feeling after use. 

Price per box As 4. 3 boxes As. 12. Post- 
age 1 to 8 boxes As. 3. 6 boxes Rs. 1.6. post- 
nes aos 5. Dozen Rs 2-12. Postsgs extra 

3.9. 


Dadru Samhara Churna 


oR 
Ring Worm Powder. 
For - this ugly disease so troublesome this 
Churna is a perfect remedy, because it is at once 
effective and inoffensive, produces no pain, no 
jiching s2nsat ion and soon removes the disease by 
its root. 
_ This Churna does not soil the clothes. It con- 
tains no mercury or other mineral poison so injurious 
in after effects. It is soothing, painless and radical 
in its cure. 
Price per phial As. 6. only. 
do. Dozen Rs. 4-2-0. Postage extra. 
: Blaic Westroyer. 

The best means for the instant removal of all 
superfluous hair from the ‘face, hands, arms or 
neck. 

Price per phial As. 6. : 
do. Dozen Rs. 4-2-0. Postage extra. - 
-Grey Hair. 

It may be, you have grey hair, and are anxious- 
ly seeking the means for removing it. This may 
be quickly overcome by the use of our Harr Dye. 
One trial will prove beyond doubt that it is the best 
an the world. The whiskers and moustach dyed 


in one minute. 


Price per box aaa *Rs.. 1. 4 0 
do 3 boxes .- stro eno uO) 
‘Price per dozen < ~ eae 12 8 0 


Postage extra. 
T. S. SUBRAM 
AYURVEDIC CHEMISTS 


ANIA & Co. 
AND DRUGGISTS 


32, Armenian St., Madras. 
o ADVERTISERS. 


6a Piease MENTION C. H. C. MAGAziNg WHEN WRITING T 


¢ The Trilingual Ramayan of V 


















Se 


IMPORTANT BOOKS: 
(1) Modern Letter Writer, roth Ed. By K. B. Bose—Re. g 


i (2) Every-day Doubts and Difficulties (in writing and speakin) 
By K. B. Bose Re. 1-4. (3° Select Speeches of the Great Ora- 
tors. Rs. 2-4. (4) Hints on Correct Writing. As. 3. (5) Aids to 
write English correctly—K. B. Bose. As. 8. (6) Wonders of the 
World. Re. 1. (7) Students’ Mathematical Companion for 
Matriculation class Rs. 1-8. (8) Puzzles As. 4- 


B.N. Ghattak & Co., 125, Pande Howley, Benares City. 


NO TIME TO LOSE. 


The Trilingual Mahabharat the Sanskrit text of Maharshi 
Vyas with Hindi and English translations, in g814 pages, bound 
in 14 vols, each volume costing Rs. 2)9 by V. P. Those wishing 
to know the great exploits of Lord Krishna and the social state 
of India in His time must read the whole. With the help of oue 
translations it is very easy to master the Sanskrit text. The few 
ymplete sets in stock offered at Rs. 21]- per set. Transit charges 
extra Rs, 3]- to be prepaid. 
Yalmiki, as above, in 3128 pages, 
2/9 per vol by V. P. complete Rs. 8/- only. 
contemporary of Ram. It was 


bound in 4 vols at Rs. 
Phe author of this book was a 
with him that Sita lived after exile aad gave birth to the twin 
sons of Ram. He was therefore in the best position to describe 


the events faithfully and has expressed himself in the best and 
simplest language. 

the Mahabharat is 1000 tolas and that 
of the Ramayan 300 tolas, both these can therefore be sent in a 
20 seers for Rs. 30]- only plus transit charges to be 
prepaid, The following portions of the Mahabharat can be had 
separately: Van (1g00 pages Rs. 4]-) Udyog Rs. 2]- Bhishma 
Rs, 2]- Karan Rs. 2/- Shanti Rs. 5I-- 

RAM KRISHNA & Co., Moradabad, 


Note. The weight of 


parcel of 


Cc. H. C. MAGAZINE 
Bound Volumes from 1905 [0 1916 Price 
Rs. 1/6]- per Volume, postage extra ; 
Manager, C. H. ©. Magazine, 
BENARES CITY. 


Apply to the 


« 
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ABOONTO BRAIN-WORKERS AND INDIS- 
PENSABLE TO STUDENTS: 


- Healthy, Food PLEASANT TONIC 


__A MOND CAKES 
“A healthy tonic food, with delicious taste, specially prepared 
from Almond. !t tones the shattered constitution, weak health 
nourishes and invigorates tired muscles, soothes and refreshes 
nerves and gives then vigour and iresh impetus to work 
rail orders solicited. Price per tin, large 
Order at once from. 


brain 
Elisir for students. 
Re- 1-5-0 small 0-14-0+ 
DHUNVANTRY, B. PAREKH & Co., (Dept.6.)  * 

22, Ebrahim Mansions Sindhi Lale, (4) Bombay 


See ; 






THE BEST. VWYMITE EYE POYYDER. 

(MAMIRA AUR SACRCHE MOTIYAUN-KA SUFED SURMA) 

. i r, BK. 0. 8, M. R.A S., Follow of the Institute of Chemistry, Londoa, 
Examines Be et See Hospital Assistants, Hakims of Rajas and Nawabs, Gazetted Officers. 


ified to b 
=a Rese eahable Government Officers, Taluqdars and Huropeans, &c., &e. 
Copies of the testimonials will be sent for your kind perusal when your order is complied with. We havo 


procured gonuine Mamira at much oxpense from beyond the limits of Hindustan. 
THE SUCCESS OF QUR EYE POWDER IS IMMEDIATE. 

Please measure your eye-sight first, and then use our Eye-powder ; within a fortaight your sight will ba 
sensibly improved, and you will be convinced of its good effects, and beneficial results. 

* (1) It cures all disorders of the eyes, and is a preventive remedy too; (2) renders the use of spectacles 
unnecessary ; (3) improves ihe vision, and removes all eye complaints due to old age and weakness; (4) keeps the: 
eye clean and strengthens the eyes ; (5' cures watering ; (6). itching ; (7) redness ; (8) pain due to overwork : 
() removes dim sight; (10) burning of the eyes ; (11) enables those who cannot pass the thread through the 
eye of the needle to do their work without the least inconvenience ; (12) and cures Photophobia; (18) Conjuncti- 
watts (14) Iritis ; (15) Glacoma ; (16) commencing Cataract &c, &e. It is equally beneficial to persons of al! 
ages. ‘The price is Rs. 3 per Tola, postage 4 Annas. 

To be had of:-—Nigam & Co. New Chauk, Cawnpore. 
The following are some of those who have testified to the good effects of the Hye-pewder :— 


(1) Dr. E. Y. Rutter, R. D. M, P. L. at London. (2) Dr. J. Drzewiecki of Russia. (3) Dr. P, B; 
Banerji, L. M.S. & Surgeon, Calcutta. (4) Dr. P. N. Banerji, Asstt. Surgeon (now at Meerut}, (5) Dr. J. 
N. Basu, L. M.S., Cawnpore. (6) Nil Madhab Roy, Esq., B. A., B. L., Judge, 8. C. C., Cawnpore, 
(7) Bepin Behari Mukerji, Hsq., M. A., LL. B., District and Sessions Judge, Gonda. (8) Shib Shankar 
Lal, Esq., City Magistrate, Mandlesar. (9) Dhanspat Lal, Esq., Dy. Collector, Unao. (10) J. K. Cha- 
kravertti, Manager, C. Hindu College Magazine, Benares. 
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NOTICE TO CANDIDATES. 


FOR = 








the University and School Final Examinations 1917-——19! 8. 
The following books by Mr. K. Sitaramaiya B.A. LT. of the Madras Christian 
College, are very helpful to candidates for the above examination and every candidate is strongly, 
recommended to make a regular study of the same to get through the examination. d 

(1) A Guide to the study of English Grammar, ‘ 


. * . S 5 = 
Parsing, Punctuation, Paraphrase etc. Be. 


from ae ee ae ten sections and in each section a large number of questions selected: 
iversity Kxamination Questi Lae . i 

i : : on t dr Ce 

with model answers Q 1 papers of London, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras et 


: and a larger number i itt i 5 
: : ae of t 
bave -been*given, = ase ae _ questions without answers for exercise by students, 


(2) A Manual of Enplish Gamposition : ; 0-8-0 
(3) Coe to the study of Physics, : ree 
emistry and Physical Geogray : aan Lae 1-2-0 
: : ography with 143 illustrations. s 
This book contains nearly 1400 questions selected from several University Examination 


Question papers of London, B 
» Bombay, Madras tc. Some with answers to 
serve as models and some without answers for sens elaheee ss pen 


(4) ae New Matriculation Science Z 
xaminer—A companion volume to the ‘above. ee Faroe] S 
Nos. 3&4 purchased at a time are given seay eet S only. : 
Postage extra: Liberal discount is allowed on large orders : 
: Sida ions Apply to Mr, K. Sitaramaiya 
19 Gurvyappan St. G, T. 
Madrai.. 
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CONTENTS eee Make haste | Make: naste !! 
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35 iH Epitor: P. Seshadri, Mi. A. 
ee aa t o6 | Send your, order tor registration of your name 
J i » 
Tae BENARES HinpU UNIVERSITY: -s- 


EVALISN 7 Y S) ; asa new subscer iber to this Ma Ag’ azine which i 1s soon 
VAL! AND. QDERNISM Th 7 
MeEpI SM M ERNIS) 


209 | going to appear under the new, name of ‘¢ Hindu 


e gevisiun Amrita Rao... nit | University Magazine” in a larger size and body 
To BencaL—Monindranath Chatterji. 216 | We" therefore earnestly eee that our 
[asTERN AND WESTERN CIVILISATIONS — present subscribers will continue their support for 
—M. M. Ganpat Rao 216 | the cause of the Benares Hindu University and 
Scrence JoTTINGs— x 220 | chow their sympathy and zeal by securing us at - 
Our LerrEr Box x 222 | least one new subscriber each. ; 
Our LrpRaRY TABLE = 225 | 


MANAGER 
Be ENZRAL Hinpu CoLttEGE MaGazing. 


Benares. 


GF We invite the atiention of business firms to our revised rates of advertisements. 


t Business Notices 


REVISED “ADVERTISEMENT RATES. ALL.TO BE PRE-PAID. 








- Otistnsertion, Three peeeebgme. ere Bix insertions, = <~ : ‘Twelve iusertlons. 
Full page 42) ; 78|- 135]- 
Half page: He —~ 22/8[- 42|- 75/- 
Quarter page ~alt2|- : 1318) 25/4|- ~~ 48/- 
One-eighth page. 2/12]-~ : 15/- 27]- 
One-sixteenth page. ~ ae “Bh 8/8/- ap 


Special rates for cover Pages, . Voucher Copies free. No discount allowed. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS : If for a short time, arrange with your Post Mastgr to 
re-address your Magazine. If permanent, inform THIs OFFICE before the 20th of the month. 

Always quote- your Roll” numezr. It is printed on the address slip just: above 
your name (on the cover of the pagken)s LETTERS WITHOUT THE SUBSCRIBER'S NUMBER 
CANNOT BE ATTENDED 


SUBSCRIPTION: ‘No Magazine can be supplied unless the yealy subscription, Re. 1, 
(or As, 2 Ps. 3. price’of single ( Copy) is sent In ADVANCE. 

No subscription’ “is. accepted for less. than <QNE” YEAR, “put ‘they: can ebeait ‘at any 
month at the subseriber’s option, and 12 issues, will be * ‘sent from the date from which the 
subscription begins. 
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On receipt of orders the Magazine © can) ‘always\: be:: 0 V. P. P. Bound Volumes 

cs from’ 1905 to 1916.. Rs. (1) As. 10, Bt) free,; Unbound. Vols : Re. 1/4]- Post free. 

_ Business letter, money. orders, should be _ resse ‘“o- rae Mawnacer C, H. C. 
=e: Benares Citys: * anid snot: ‘o-vh ac of. the College. 
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aa, faarare avaricedt a 
BURT AAT ea Pafaaasaterarar | 
adiatitaiesaaaa Bar galte- 
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Hind 
This young, yet very old, Abode of Wisdom 
With hands uplifted prayeth unto ye = 
“Beloved offspring of my body.of mind ! 
Keep my face bright with ever brighter deeds 
That will win honor for the Motherland. “| 
"And cloud it not with any, acts of shame ~ 


Unworthy of the Ancient Aryan Race ! 
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ree 6d 


NEW. 7 Series, _ 
Nol, sere. 





HE Benares Hindu University 
has advanced. some’ more 
steps. towards the ‘establish- 
ment of the University Col- 

. lege. The. main obstacle 


to the beginning !of.:the 


sane of the University College on the present . 
premises was the want of adequate ,accom- 


_modation. and, that ” chas ‘been: remioved«.by 
,the erection: of the. new school ; building... near 


" the shrine of; Baijnath and the consequent: trans- 


_fer,,of the:.school classes; which:, is. now taking 
place? This, step, has released. two; blocks of 
_ buildings,one oft which is tosbe ,used for the 


offices. of the Registrar and, the; Bro.-Vice- 


-addition.ta the present buildings of the College 


ST 


AUGUST Ist, 4917). 


= for the University classes. 


“accommodation 4 


-neat the.new, school}, p 
_ of the authorities ; of 
3 gene of Mahant ? 






No. 82 - 







“IN THE CROWS NEST 


There bas also been 


a corresponding ‘increase in Boarding House 
s the Schoo! Boarding House, 
ly a hundred/students has 


been added to the College, the’ S¢hool Boarders 


accommodated partly at the Khurd 
acious private residence 


laced: at , the, disposal 
the University by the 
Kishen Dayal of . Gat: 


pore 


‘The New School Building v was nares with 
_ great eclat at iS) PM. on Friday, the 20th July, 
by Hiss Honour, Sir James: ‘Meston who} was 
kind enough to) include. ithe,’ function ; in} the 
of his jrecent: Visit, to, Benares.-* It 
fitness of; things th that -this forward 


with provision ‘for near 


being 
Mahal and partly, at-a sp 
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Sa 


{ 
step in the work of the Hindu University should the: Hindu University, His Honour Sir James | 
have been taken under the auspices of one who Meston paid a warm tribute of praise in the 7 
has. guided with care and, affection the pro- — course of his speech—that the gentleman. came 
gress of the University scheme, since its very forward with a donation.of Rs. 25,000 for: this 
inception. In requesting His Honour to de- special purpose and expressed his. willingness 
clare the new buildings open, the Hon’ble Dr. to pay~ @ sum of .-Rs. 5,009, more, if it,.was 
Sir Sundar Lal gave a brief but succinct account — also necessary for the completion of the work. 
of the progress of the work of the University The thoughts of the entire Hindu Community 


and outlined the plans of the authorities for _ will go forth in deep gratitude to this nameless 


the future. His Honour’s reply bore eloquent donor of a princely and unostentatious gift 


testimony to his active sympathy with the bestowed onthe University in“accordance with 
scheme and expressed great satisfaction at the the noblest ideals of benevolence. 
rapidity with which arrangements had been es 


xe ‘i 
_ made for the transfer of the school. .._He then... 


There has also been_good progress...in .the 
opened the buildings with a silver key and — strengthening of the staff and we are glad to be 
offered his best wishes for its ‘progress and in a_ position to make.définite announcements i 
prosperity A distinguished audience was with regard to at least a few of the appointments 
present on the occasion ‘Ancluding - the that have been made. Prof. Jadunath Sir- # 
Maharaja of -Benares, the elite of the city, 
official and non-official, and almost all the 


_kar, M.A. of the Patna College, Premchand 
dignitaries of the University who all walked 


Roychand Scholar, and the well-known author 
“round! the ‘buildings after;.the: function.’ The 


of the monumental history of Aurangazebe 

which has been appearing in several volumes is 

“Engineer, Rai Jwala Prasad Saheb, was the to occupy: the chair of History in the Univer- 
_recipient, of congratulations from: everybody sity. © Prof. Sirkar.: is; oamong the - foremost 

_ present... Wee ‘reprint elsewhere a report of the -ischolars: of: History in:the:countiy, and has won 

‘ prosceiiae) based spares of the Leader... .. a well-deserved ‘reputation in he subject, not 
byes 3] , ” 


ae te : only :by ‘his\ brilliant:career as a teacher, but 





* “There is a circumstance connected’ with 
“the New School Building which deserves grate- 
°fal tention. H has been built, not by the 

funds of the University, but by the generosity of 
a private Marwari gentleman who, in the truest ~ 
“and highest spirit of «charity; “desires* that his 


also» by ‘his actual achievements’ in’ the* fields 
of “investigation and’ résearch, «Uniting the 
“most exhaustive study of all available-historical 
material: with acritical :zeal mioved by the’sole 
‘desire :to:-arrive at ‘the ‘truth, the Professor’s 
a S omethods*are such as to make a’profound impres- 

«mame should not be announced to the world, ‘sion-upon every ‘genuine’ stadent'“of History. 

Se allow’eyen ‘his:place of ‘business = Unstinted praise” is*due> torhim for-theabsolute 
ae a “a was ee the HSA of the > spirit-“of impartiality pervading every: page of i 

ieee an Mohan: Malaviya—— his writings, for the’.calm review of ‘every ‘his- 
: to whose energy and enthusiasm’in the cause of torical circumstance in what» Bacon ‘has “called 


~e 


Res 


MS Sle eas ai 


is -& 


y 


fessor. Jadunath Sircar 
endeavoured and; that most successfully to act 
up to 'thatideal. 0 sap 1s 


Poet, Wliam»Watson. 
‘iamost English: poets:of to-day andthe: distinction 


theii:dumen. siccum, or.ithe dry-light, of reason. 


“History, to’be above evasion or dispute,” writes 


‘Lord’ Acton’ “must stand on documents, not’ on 
opinions’ "and it is the rare distinction of Pro- 
that he has always 


* 


Another notable addition to the stat of the 


College is that of Professor Nagendra Chandra 
Nag, M.A., of the Agra,College who is coming 


‘as» Professor . of Applied Chemistry. - He .bas 
filled with’great ability: the Senior Professor- 
ship of Chemistry ‘at ‘the Agra College for 
the last twenty years, and has been responsible 


not a little, for., the reputation of the Science 


Department.of.that College. He has the. distinc- 
‘tion of being a Fellow of the Royal Institute of 


“Chemistry and of having ‘been: awarded the 
“Elliot Prize-Medal for Scientific research by 
the Royal, Asiatic Society. of Bengal: 
already, given ample. proof of | ‘his great capacity 
efor. the: original, application of Chemistry to 


He has 


~yarious industrial processes and we have no 
doubt’ that “with the’increased facilities offered 


by the Hindu University his valuable work will 


find richer, fruition. -_ 


we e : 
There isa very graceful Fecepnecn of the 


élaims of. literature’sin ithe Jast Honours List, 
linisthe Kinghood ‘conferred upon the: English 
He is among the fore- 


«will be ‘appreciated byall lovers of the: ideals of 
‘gtace: and.. purity :of poeticiform and- spirit 
‘which find-such: pleasing expression:in his work. 
-His:latest is a contribution in praise of the part 
India. thas played «in. the present: war and the 


JIN THE GROW'S 


_will:be specially useful to-young:men of ‘good: family, 


them social and other'attentions. 
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_ Sonnet will be read with great interest by our 
oveaderst -..). imal 


Tue Girt or HinpusTaN - 
This day do Maharaja and Zemindar ; 
Show forth the Orient’s most ‘imperial mood, 
Satrapies old, and kingdoms that were food. «i;, 
~ Yor ravening Time already in years afar, 
Long ere Hydaspes’ tide disdained ito bar 
The hosts of Alexander, bring unwooed, 
Their offerings, and the Hast forgets to brood, 
And leaps to follow in tempest England's star. 
For there, where first it bloomed, still wisdom flowers, 
And Hidustan knows well ker friends, being; wise ! 
Hither, with smouldering empires in her eyes, 
She pours unasked her ‘ tributary gold,’ ae 
‘Pouring therewith her heart's goodwill, in 1 showers 
Richer than all Golconda an hundredfold. <* 2 
x ‘% . at 1 bby 
_ Wei'are requested: by the local'Government 
“to’ give publicity to ‘this notification : 
‘1! [very native of’ India who contemplates “proceed- 








ing out-of India’ to foreign countries ‘is’ strongly 
‘urged before leaving: to-furnish himself with an author- 
itative certificate of, identity, in the form: appended to 


this, resolution, signed by the head of the district: t (in 


a Presidency town, and in the town of Rangoon, # ‘the 


“Commissioner of Police) in the case of residents vof 


‘British India, and by thé Political ‘Officer i in 1 that of 
-residénts of British India, and by the Political Officer 
-in that of residents of Native States. ‘Inithe case’ ofa 
student the certificate abonld be signed /by,,the-head of 
his last school or,college and countersigned. ‘by... the 
District ‘Ofticer. Goa Presidency town, and i io the.t 

of Rangoon, the Gommissioner of Police) : or Political 
Officer, a8 the case may be. 

- Appeals for assistance -by destitute Indians who 
desire repatriation and by students who, owing to em- 
Darragged circumstances; ara, unable to. complete their 
course of education cannot be dealt with aatisfactarily, 
unless the parties are) in a ‘position to roduce evidence 


of identity. “The possession of a certificate of iden tity 








aa it may enable the Secretary ‘of State to obtain 
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Those who are desirous however of travelling'‘in simple’ example :—The drinking of wines or spirits: 'is 


countries where a passport will be necessary are advised 
to furnish themselves with such a document also before 
leaving India, in Nieuw of, or in addition ‘to; a cértificate 
of identity. It should be remembered that no person is 

entitled to a passport, as of right on the ground that he 
is a British subject, and the production: before authori- 
ties outeide’ India of ‘a certificate of identity, unless, 
supplemented by documentary evidence of respectability 
is not sufficient to ensure Lou a Basberh will be 
granted. f 


- 


* 
#°% 

Mr. G. A! CHaNnpavARKAR ‘who " lately 
published a volume on Hindu Ethics. has ‘gene- 
cously assigned the profits of the publication to 
the Depressed Classes Mission, Mangalore, in 
aid of its scheme for housing the houseless. It 
Gives a.summary of, the ethical teachings of the 
Vedas, the Upanishads, the Shad-darsanas. and 
“other important ancient scriptures of India, with 

‘Sanskrit texts and English translation thereof. 
The: merit of the book has been acknowledged 
ef poy shee eminent personages as'Sir Rabindranath 
“and” Mrs.” Sarojini Naidu and it bears 
hesion from the | pen Prof. Rama Deva 
f a e Kangri ‘Gurukula, | the. talented Editor of 
the Vedic Magazine. The Price is only. 10.annas, 
«ft can be had by V. P. P. for 12 annas. Pur- 
Schasers’ will’ benefit the cause of the suffering 
poor by ordering the book from’ Mr. K. Ranga 
“Rao, Secretary, Depressed Classes Mission, Man- 
“galore. Sec 
oid gna bal bfaii ig a: 
an We make no: apology: for. auntie ie foe 
“lowing extract from: n’ address ‘delivered’ us 


her ay by Hi 









oe a 










neat © viisoand? Me 


pt all the’ ‘cuatoms of. 


‘a. common custom in European countries and inthe 
case of people who live.in a temperate climate, it is not 
injurious 80 long. of course as moderation is, obser, ved. 
It does not follow, however, that the same custom is 
“suitable to people brought up in a different way and 
living in ‘a different climate: Ihave quoted that ex- 
ample because I’ was much interested in reading a:short 
time ago extracts from the auto biography of a well- 


known * Bengali gentleman . of the last century, Babu - 


‘Raj Narain Bose. In his “autobigtapliy, I find these 
‘words :—'It was a common belief of the alumni’ of the 
College that thie drinking’ of wine was one of’ the: con- 
comitants of civilization.:.......At |the beginuing - of 
1884 I. became dangerously, ill, and+the cause .of it, was 
excessive drinking.’ Well, that is one. small example 
to illustrate what I mean. x Fe 
Now let me give you another. It does not allot 
*that because a’ Bengali artist studies anatomy on Wes- 
~tern’ lines he‘need, when he sits down to paint a’portrait 
divest himself of the artistic conceptions of his. own 
-country,,. far from it. He maybe a, better artist by 
Teason.of the. fact that he has. made a scientific study 
of anatomy, but, at the sane time be need not divest 
from his painting the spirit of his own people. 
~ ‘Take another example.“ Sir Rabindra ‘Nath’ Tagore 
has not’ disdained 'to come’ into contact’ with the culture 
of thepeoples' of Europe and: America;.Is-it maintain- 
fable; therefore, that he doesnot in his writings give 
expression to the very, spirit of ‘Bengal ? ? Does not 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee portray the very soul of 
Bengal burdened with fruits green with its rite fields, 
cooled’ with the southern breezes ? 


AS -A9° * ot eee ras 
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'We'fegret to record the death: of Dre Bi 1G. 
‘Hill’ Dy Sc.; ‘Principal “of the Muir Central 
College, Allahabad. Dr. Hill’ was-/among ‘the 
ablesti"and’ ‘most’ sympathetic: “educationists of 


“these»Provinces and his death atthe early age of 
‘forty-five will ibe!:regretted riot’; orily:. by the 
-thousands of, students who ‘haye’ passed through 
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IN THE .CROWS NEST ee 


He was’also Secretary tosthe!/Allahabad’ Public 
Library and -was ‘Meteorological’ Reporter ‘to 
Government ‘until that post was abolished. He 
was a B., A.,--B. Sc...(Research Degree) . of 
Oxford, ‘and a D.. Sc..of Dublin and.a Fellow 


‘of the Chemical Society of England, He joined 
.the Indian Educational Seryice in December 


1895,-and served at the Muir Central College, 
from the first to the last day of his service, as 
Prof, of ‘Natural Science and as Principal. We 
offer our. deepest sympathy, to Mrs; Bill i in her 
bereavement. : 
‘ate 

z In view of the impending, commencement 
“of the work of the Hindu University, the present 
‘college buildings received a visit of inspection 
from His Honour Sir James “Meston on the 
‘19th July. His’ Honour ‘who was “accompanied 
by the Hon. Mr. Burn, Chief Secretary, 
and. the. Hon. Mr. oO. Donnell, Judicial and 
Educational ‘Secretary _ to Government, was 


_shown over, all the buildings by the University 


authorities. We expect the visit was specially 
‘to examine, the additional accommodation that 
‘would, be available to the College by ‘the removal 
‘of the School to the new premises. ‘An idea 


“of the“ actual : ‘space available ‘is suggested” by 


-the ‘information that’ it consists of twenty-four 
‘rooms, some of ‘which however are ‘not ‘adequate 
‘enough for: College: classes, and, a‘spacious. hall; 


cbesides ‘some’ ‘detached structures. on the Braun 


for pei ables i deiiony ted 


edt et att age, eels rah siti ah 
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We are sak ie oe Davies of “€ 


the. ayailable information | about chebitentns of | 
shceati Of, Fn et “Chelmsford, delarared 
on the occasion of the. ‘passing of the . Act, | 
the ‘exhortations of severalof our respected 
Indian leaders including Mr. .M. K., Gandhi, 
the Hon. Mr. V. S.- Srinivasa Sastriy, Sir B.S. 
‘Sivaswami Iyer, The Hon. Dr: Tej |Bahadur 
Sapru and the Hon, Mr. Bupendranath Bose: 
Copies of this pamphlet can be had “post “free 
on application to the: Librarian, St. John’s, 
“College, Agra, or to the Warden, Ont ma 
Cagpeises Hostel, Allahabad. ty Hele ae 
mie > yiboilqiieime: ive 
Recent research has thrown considerable 
light on “the ‘theory ‘of Political - Science “as 
known to our forefathers’ in this land, and’ quite 
a notable contribution to ‘the ‘subject is an. article 
on the Hindu Theory of Government by Mr. 
A.M. T. Jackson in the Empire Review, Several 
valuable facts in connection with’ ind 
Polity are brought to. ‘popular notice, A 
‘to. the Hindu mind ate was 
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In view of the unmistakable tendency: per- 
ceived in some quarters’ in the direction of over 
burdening the student at school with many 
home-exercises, the’ following circular ‘addressed 
to Inspectors of Schools by the Hon, Mr. C. F. 
de la Fosse, Director of Public Instruction of 
these Provinces will be read with interest < 

Sir;—I have the honour to invite a reference to this 
office circular No. 2 of 1911 regarding written work 
in schools recognized for the School Leaving Certificate 
Examination. The written work done in class is an 
important part of the scheme of the School Leaving 
Certificate examination ; but it has been represented 
to me that there is a’ tendency to: ovarburden scholars 
with multiplicity of note books. It is reported that in 
some schools the practice of having a double sot of note 
books, oue for record work and tho other for ordinary 
class work, still prevails and that in others even a third 
set is, maintained for home work. As the price of 
paper has risen considerably of late parents ‘should not 
“he put to any avoidable expense in the purchase of 
note books: I shall be obliged if you will kindly look 
into this matter in the course of your visits to .schools. 
The following points should receive special attention :-— 
_, (4) The use of expensive paper should be dis- 
oe oe egan gape a 
“White paper is not absolutely fecessary for note 
‘books. : EON 
“More use should be made of buff and badami paper 
in its. stead. 7 ystt ; 
(2) The pages of the note book should be written 
on both sides. : : 
. 2 (3) The number of note books which each student 
‘is required to keep should bo fixed by the head-master 
‘and not by class-teachers. ‘ See 
*-"(4) “The system of keeping 8 double set of note 
books wherever it prevails should. be ‘discontinued: 
70 (5) Separate mote-books for- home ‘work are not 
‘indisponsable, © x 
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THE BENARES HINDU URIVERSITY: <i 
OPENING OF THE. NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS.. 


His Honour Sir. James Meston left Lucknow 


for .Benares as previously atrangedand was” 


pleased to accede to the request of the University 
authorities to perform the opening ‘ceremony of 
the new school buildings which were recently 
constructed with 26 large rooms and a big-hall. 
The -V ice-Chancellor of the Benares_ Hindu 
University invited all the elite of Benares and 
the important function was to be performed at 
5 p.m. onthe 20th July. The roads in the 
vicinity of the Central Hindu Collegiate School 
were well decorated with, flags and bunting, A 
big Shamiana was put. up, for the occasion 
on the vast grounds.of the school buildings .and 
a platform was constructed, over- which.,a small 
pavillion of silver pillars was put up. " 

There was a large aa distinguished’ gather- 
ing and the following notable persons were 
among the visitors—H. H. ~The Maharaja of 
Benares, the Hon. Kumar. Saheb _of Benares, 
Mr. F. I. Pert, Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Lambert, 
Sir Sunder Lal, Kr. C.LE., Pr. Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, Mahamahopadhyaya ,. Adityram 
Bhattacharya, Vice-Principal Seshadri, _ Prof. 
Jadunath Sircar, Babu Govind - Das, Babu 
Bhagawan Das, Rai Krishanjij: Rai’ Krishan 
‘Das, Pandit. Ram » Narayan. Misra, . Principal 
Burrell, Rai Choti Lal Bahadur, Miss L..Edgar, 
Pandit Iqbal Narayan Gurtu, Pandit Baldev Ram 
Dev, Pandit Ambadas Sastri, Babu -, Gauri 


‘Shankar Prasad, Babu Sri Prakasa, Pandit Shiva 


Karan Nath Misra, Mr. Shaw 1.C-S. Mr. 
Thadani 1,C.S- Dr, Kali,,.Charan Dube, 


“Babu Guru Prasad Dhawan, Mr, Ae 


~~ 
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‘OPENING OF THE NEW SCHOO! 


"C, Mukerji, Rai G. ‘Ni Chakravarti Bahadur, 
Prof. Adhikari, Prof. Rane, Prof. Lakshminar- 
‘ayan, Mr. Betram Keightly, Prof. De, the 


‘Hon. Pt. Gokaran “Nath Misra, ‘Professor 
Dutt, “Dr. - Taraporewala, P. Chhedi Lal, 
Mr. Radha‘Kumud Mukerji, Mrs/* Dutt, Mrs. 


*Rané, Mr. Puran Mal Sharma, Lala ' See 
Nath (contractor)'and many others. 

<The Maharaja of Benares, the Kumar Saheb 
and his’ Chief ‘Secretary came at 4-45 p.m. 
‘and were accorded ‘a ‘warm 
'took *his’ seat to 


reception. © He 
the | right’ of ‘his’ Honor. 
His Honor arrived at the Pandal by Motor at 
‘exactly*5 pi'm: and was received by the. Hon. 
-Sir Sunder Lal, the:Hon. Pt. ' Madan Mohan 
iMalaviya, Mahamahopadhyaya Adityaram Bhat- 
tacharya, Rai G. N. Chakravarti - Bahadur, 
‘Vice-Principal Seshadri; Rai Jwala Prasad, Dr. 
“Taraporewala and’ others.’ His: Honor took his 
‘seat with’ the Maharaja Saheb on: the right and 
Sir Sunder Lal on*the’left: 
was recited by>the school. boys, . all the visitors 
Standing. at that time.;.-7. - i - =! 
Ene Hon, Tux. V1ck-CHANCELLOR’s. SPEECH. 
+ he!,Hon. The Vice-Chancellor delivered 
ate following-speech;s—> b.. je + 
« Your, Honour, ladies..and. eee: Sage 
-more than twa... years, ago - when. the Benares 


Hindu, University, , Act),,,was.,,passed.. and. Sir 


Harcourt Butler.and the Hon. Mr..Sharp, Edu- 
ication Secretary, were pleased.to visit the Central 
-Hindu;;-Gollege, after, looking into the matter 
sthoroughly, tliey-were pleased to advisevus that the 
/ University: must’ have:its own College building 
~but juptil3.this *was,done!a:new. school: build- 
“ing would: even serve the purpose «to start the 
University, at once, and we accepted that advice. 
T know that: thesUniversityisa)boon to the 


tA Sanskrit'prayer — 
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community which it represents as well as the 
general public as it is a channel or’ source 
through which we can impart education to our 
young men and meet our increased present dem- 
ands, We asked the Government to acquire land 
at Negwa and we are extremely thankful to the 
Goverhment for the help and. assistance which 
has been. given to us for this work and we. offer 
our warmest thanks for the same. 


_ We started our work on the 1st of January 


1917 and the stone “was laid 
by His Excellency Lord Hardinge. That was 


foundation 


the first step which we took in this respect. 


This\is the second’ step, the school building. 
On the’ 1st April 1916, the University “Act 
was passed: and afterwards we proceeded’ to 
constitute the Court, the Senate, the Syndicate, 


-the Council, etc:, and to prepare University 


The most useful work of 
the ‘Central Hindu College during’ the past 


Regulations; etc. 


years had persuaded us that the Central Hindu 
College must-be’affiliated to the Benares Hindu 
University and-when the question of its affiliation 
was being considered it was pointed out that 
fromthe date the Benares Hindu University 
would: maintain, the Central’ Hindu College 
it would cease its affiliation’ to’ the» Allahabad 


Uiiiversity - as the Central -Hindu’«College 


. would be the* University College" on a4 ‘certain 


date.. You will be pleased to note that’ the 
Benares Hindu. University in 8 or 9/months has 
prepared itself for its work -and has framed 
Rules and Regulations and at, the same’ time has 
been successful in’ obtaining the services of same 
of the ablest and best»professors available. ‘One 


of the best men is Professor Jadu Nath Sircarof 
-Patna College and we hope in.a few-days:tob 
-ableito get all the.ablest Indians. ‘The.great wa 
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has affected us and it is neither possible nor 
desirable. to withdraw workers from England. 
We must put all our resources at the disposal 
of the Government until the war has come’ to 
‘an end: ‘There is not the least- possible doubt 
that we will win the race and the enemy will not 
beable to achieve his objects. (Loud Cheers.) 
| We are highly indebted to. the Government 
ea has placed the services of one: .of :the 
best engineers, Rai Jawala Prasad, B.A; Cc. E, 
on deputation for a period of. three years | and 
whatever is entrusted to-him:he has done with 
‘untiring, zeal and. energy-~ This, new school 
building where we; have gathered to-day, is/a 
* mark. ‘of. his valuable service and, this large 
building; | has been ‘constructed within, a few 
: “Mes aed: 1 am confident that the, rest: of the 
= din = will also be: completed in’ this manner. 
edit: for the, existence; of this’ building 
Ri “the, Hon. Pandit Madan «Mohan 
=a falaviya as itis the result. iof ;his! strenuous 
efforts andienergy. c: ‘The fact.ig, we, did.not like 















_ta spend the University, mongyon.the building 
and the Hon. Pandit Madani):Mohan Malaviya 
vpaid ,a visit to a iplace for securing the necessary 
funds, A Marwari,gentleman, who is a’ public 
ispirited gentelman}:and does not wish to disclose 


_ ehisijname;, offered Rs. 25,000 .and promised 
»topay another sum of, Rs. 5,000 if .required. 
edihanks gre due to the noble-spirited person 

* <who donated this large’ sum. i 
coo Honor, ‘we have now no less than 51. 

ee ding: property. worth’ 10 or. 12 lacs, and 

e acs oaeiitne chiefs of 19 lacs. We have 
been -sitecéssfal i in’ theycollection /of funds’ al- 

gh ‘the! war ‘has: ‘hampered: ‘our swork. 

eh wes yy 17-the) building 
wou ild'chayeito undergo 
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many. difficulties as the cost of material was 
also in fluctuation, Thanks to the Railway Board 
and Government for the help which has been 
given to us to overcome the considerable , diffi- 
culty regarding the supply, of coal, the building 
at Negwaiwill also be constructed and completed 
in; the shortest possible time. The Maharaja of 
Benares who is always, encouraging us and is.at 
present taking his seat on the’ right s side of your 
.Honour, warmest’ thanks and 
-appreciation- for the kind -assistance which he 
has been rendering7us in the form of money and 
land. = 5} 
_ Your Honour, T have deined you; swith: a 
lone speech and do not .wish:to. make it lengthier. 
-Therefore [ask you to Badly Open the school, 
building. . : 
Your Honour, 1 orem my_hearty- thanks‘ ‘fo 
you as, well as to the Maharaja Saheb. for..the 
trouble which you have taken ‘to erage this 
‘meeting: with: your presence. . ; 


deserves our., 





-H{S| HONOR’S* silat Hstioo1 < 
. His Honour the Lieutenant Governor? then 
made the: following speech!:——« = ov saa? 

‘Mr. WiceChancellor, : Lidies and2 Géntle- 
men,—The full and ‘comprehensive narrative 
which ‘the has‘ given, has 
exempted me-from delivering any lengthy speech 
or from going into‘details and.I would only like 
to-uttér'a few words, Gentlemén} you have-al- 


Vice-Chancellor’ 





‘ready been sufficiently detained, andl donot) wish . 4 


todetain you any more but to offer my:congratula- 
-tions and express my good wishesy The | only work 
-whichi has been: left for-mei is toxexpress\ ‘good 
-wishesiand congratulations. »First' of all, con- 
“gratulate the Hindu community. which has put 


vits energies into the sBenares Hindu: pee 


ott word | 


08 (Gantinued an: oes 226i): 
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iMEDIEVALISM; AND 
1 MODERNISM. .- 


Oe 358 


bas » A STUDY, IN, HUMAN, EVOLUTIONS: . ou6 


ia 


“ Butithe'skyis dark, and =in %a-<little time 
there will:be the sound of abundanie of: life-giving 
rain. Then’ the windows: of Heaven ‘shall be 
opened s the-dark' Atlantic shall: give upiits secrets; 
the Gospel-of Christ; stripped of? Romish accretions, 
shall be open to all men to hear and’ reads’ the 
Yong-closed treasure-houst of ‘the: ancient’ world shall 
be-unlocked ; and the ‘studysof: Greek shall teach 
a whai the. study: of Greek alone can death, tobring 
everything once more-to thé divine test! o reason. Betis 
© © “At atime when ‘the world” “Passing 
thrdiigh* a “tremendous: struggle, sited the ‘most 
terrible’ and most protracted’of wars” of ‘all 
History is ‘devastating whole continents, when 
modern Civilisation ‘shows itself in its best and 
worst’ aspects, at orice, when’ a~ great test’ and 
strain is ‘being’ put on all the idéals ‘and theories 
of life so long” “Tegarded” as unshakeable—at a 
‘time’ like this, it seems ‘to ‘be not amiss “to ‘dis- 
cuss ‘the’ achievements" ‘and characteristics that 
differentiate the ‘Modern’ “from” the’ Mediévai 
world. © People “of” ‘the - present ‘generation, 
habituated to the” conditions of life’ existing in 
fle world? ‘to: day, “find “it” difficile tosiinigine 
that conditions *were different “in times: past ; 
and whenever a thoughtful man, “in “the’ midst 
of his readings, ‘comes “across ! descriptions | ‘of 
times. and’ ‘circumstances «very. different to 
those: he’sees'around:. him,: he is::taken vaback;: 
and he wonders how life: was lived in the‘earlier: 








days.: this leads him’ ‘tosponder‘over theexact — 


mehtal and physical conditions! that «distinguish 


Fletcher, Published Rates 
"ahi cA ii 
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the, present... Age—called. Modern—from, the 
‘Age preceding it—called.Medieval, . o...4> 
The quotation given above from the writing 
of-an feminent . Oxford ‘historian, -referring ta 
the history of Europe.at, the ‘time when'the 
Medieyal Age, wasiclosing, when the last. idays . 
of the 15th. Century had come,: describes,’-to 
our, mind, in the, bestand most succinct manner 
the change from .medieval. to modern | (times ; 
and it, seems. only necessary to. paraphrase’ the 
author’s words fully, in order to .understand|. the 
difference in both the ideals and, the surround= 
ings of the modern ‘man as compared with those 
of, his medieval forefather: shy | 
»,) Atthe very, outset we read: “The windows — 
of... Heayen’ shall ,, be» opened.” , Science,.was 
conspicuous by its. absence.in the. ‘Medieval 
world... A Roger Bacon. (13th. Century).here 
and: there, might . raise his , voice - of; protest 
against Scholasticism. and plead, earnestly for 
Science ; but, as a general. rule, Science was 
totally. absent. from -life ; n ither’ was.there a 
scientific bent BG mind,. nor ; did science pli 
any ‘part in. the- material. life. of 
Science to-day, oh -the other 
out-standing, factor jin life:: 
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egeriors the unfathomable secrets that they were - The author then tells us: “ The Gospel’ of 
supposed to keep locked for ever from the: view Christ, stripped of Romish accretions,: shall be > : 
of man, | » ott: open to all men: to hear and read.” Dire and 


We'poon to read The dark’ Atlantic terrible: were the keligious struggles .round the 
domestic, hearth, within the social circle,in the 


political world—during, the, period that separates 
the modern, from: the medieval times. And.so 


shall give upsits secrets.” “This means that 
navigation would ‘be undertaken “on an extensive 
scales the terrors of the deep would become 
matters of the past ; men -would: freely” ride - all-absorbing were these that the omer aspects 
over: the -waves and: go from oneend of the Of the Renaissance are very, often lost sight, of by 

world to the other in comfort and safety, the ‘the. superficial reader of the. history of those 
wealth of nations would’continually circulate, times. The custodians of the Roman Catholic 
by means of commerce, over the whole ‘world religion held, .with great pertinacity, . to their 

to the good of all, instead of remaining con- “bts; and. were loath .to.yield. before the 

fined—and very often: sterile--within™limited . advancing, tide of Reform. The vast mass of 

spaces of the Earth.  ‘The°vast distarices'6f.the the people were ‘utterly ignorant; and the, Priests 
world would be shortened to ridiculously ‘small had it all their own. way, Faith had been so 
- proportions by means of the Railway train, the rampant, during, the preceeding centuries, that 
_ Steamthip) the telegraph the cablegram, the the priest’s word ‘had become law ; and natu- p 
ri nigramn’ and the telephone, “This is ‘a rally, for their own purposes, the priests added a 
ar—=tho ough’ “obus ane ‘evéryday—phieno: great deal of forms and ceremonies that were 
= Of the modern “Age, = Tm the medieval not known to the original religion. The private 
~ times travelling was unsafe and* difficult ;: 3 Scot lives of the priests became vicious in the extreme; 
merce-was slack ; inter-communication between and the movement for Reform, offered the only 


the’ different parts of the world slow and une solution to the difficulties. The modern. world 
certain.’ ' The ‘dark Atlantic”; and with it the 















was to see a complete overhauling of all religions. 
- other oceans of the world as “well, have all This movement was not confined to the Chris- 
given up their-secrets; the lands and the trea- tian religion alone: it invaded all the religions of 
sures, beyond the mighty. oceans, are no more 


‘the world; and a persistent _ deine for reform, 
unknown ‘to thé miodern man : 3 and-a-continu- 


and progress: characterises large sections of the. 
aos ‘ous: chain’ of unbroken® communication girdles followers of all the faiths to-day.. ie . 40 
as _ the «world ‘to-day. ~ It “is difficult to imagine ex 
that a few Centuries back it was*not ‘so. Still 
‘their “absence was as muth’a fact then, as’ their 
présence is a neckesity tolls’ today. “All these 
ve: brot ught, in the their train, the’ general security 


o: The daily religious practises; in’ the middle; 
ages, were carried on in, Latin, -the:-tongue of 
the! learned, ‘and) hence‘ were unintelligible, 
mysterious and awe-inspiring, to the multitudes 
one ne The demandi:made by; the. madern’ world is that. i 
u » with *the”” Fic “possibilities of religion should be preached in the language of — fi 
“and “nati nal freedom’ and: develop= the people themselves; and because of the 


ide fear ‘or force, Invention ofthe printing presses and the enormous. 
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: Age’ that: piedeeded oursie/ shin f 


<MEDIEVALISM AND MODERNISiI 


strides with which,“ education shas advanced in’ 
the world, religious books are now }‘ open to:all 
men to hear and..r¢ad.”, These-wards of the: ‘wri- 
ter, quoted at the , beginning of this paragraph, 
therefore, describe three aspects of modern: life: 
(1). the simplification of religions-andithe exclusion: 
from them of yarious undesirable accretions: (2) 
the growth: of;the spoken languages of the’ peo- 
ples and their development into rich and splendid 
literatures; and sjde, by side the dethronement of 
the learned ‘tongues making; genefal education 
easier and more widespread; (2) the invention 
of the printing. Press facilitating the output of 
innumerable ‘copies of the same work and.thus 
cheapening and: popularising knowledge... 

The learned writer then’ says: ‘The Jong- 
closed treasurehouse of the ancient world éhall ‘be 
unlocked.” -The modern mind has’an insatiable: 


thirst for! knowledge: 1 we. desire :to know “as. 


much: as possible of -as many, things as: possible. 
This was not. the case. in medieval times:! then. 
people were satisfied with:whatever:little oftin- 
formation that-was given ta.them;?’ they did not 
care’ to probe into-other literatures «ar the: work 
of other: timés. To-day -all:the writings on 
plate and stone and /paper,:of all the times and 
all the-peoples aré being ransacked ; the human. 
heart and.head: aré not.satisfied:.and hunger for. 
more’ and-imore, ‘This:is a peculiarity of the 


Agei iniwhichewe live:. oti was BU ‘souin: the 
Wigadne oe . 


~ Lastly we haver “The uae of Greek 1 shall 
teach us.... to bring everything... .. to the divine 


test of reason.” In-the medieval Agevevery *ihing 
Was accepted on faith: No one € Sectied to" questi 


the Uy a ‘i of Beate ee “The 


- fa ses 
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‘should bé tested? and when utd acceptable by 
human reason, ‘then alone should ,anything be 
regarded as worthy of credence. The modern 
mitid, therefore, “is SEY) “sceptic’ ‘anid dus- 
pitious*to’ start’ with 5! but when, after’ ‘applying’ 
proper tests, “it’does’ dcéépt anything, it actepts: 
it with ese the nau of the’ medieval dévo- 
tee, | or MER? 
~ Thus we’ see “the broad changés that have 
been produced’ ih the atmosphere of the world 
by its emergence from the ‘medieval Yntd the’ 
modern ‘Age. “All the ” great achievements of 
which the ‘modern man: “iS so justly proud ea 
on which he so greatly depends and which he’ 
regards’ a8 permanent, are being tried, tested’ 
and questioned’ on the ¢ gruesome fields of Par , 
the heat of thé flames of which ‘is being fe I in’ 
the’ remotest parts of the world. "Whether® ? 
would ‘meait'a change’ in the ideals” of the sag es 
whether it would bring ona new, saint 
human rélations; whether it would 
phose human life’ ‘to any considerab 
not, is’ yet td be seen. fe no one” 
whatever ‘the future 1 
vast and splendid? act 
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Dr, Johnson, again, comes into the world 
charged with the perfume of. the flowers ..of, 
love and charity he had. cultivated in. bygone 
lives. The great Doctor who .is represented 
to us as carrying on his back London waifs to 
give them a home in his house, did not deserve 
to be as poor as a church mouse himself ! On 
the other hand, we see so many sorry speci- 
mens of humanity—whippersnappers. with... close 
fists and grasping. instincts—born with silver 
spoons in their mouths. For an explanation of 
these incompatibilities are we, to fall back. upon 
Butler’s dictum that passive impressions .grow. 
weaker and active habits stronger by repetition 
and accordingly conclude that this very egotism, 
“this unbrotherhood, in the case of these Doradoes 
betrays perfected sympathy in their. past lives, - 
: that their feeble susceptivity of now. is..the 
attenuated resultant of over-strained feeling . of 
then? Or, is it possible that just.as dreams, good 
and bad, invade us pell-mell in sleep _ without 
any regard to the dreamer’s personal diginity, 
so in this sleep of life, good and bad, light on 
us as they. list, Irrespective of our deserts, until 
the day of last reckoning comes and we wake 
.up at the sound of the trumpet, to hear the 
awful words “‘T -will give unto every one of you 
according: to'your works” (Rey: Il—23)? Is 
it possible that the world is a wanton utterly 
indifferent to virtue or vice, righteousness or 
iniquity, —a wanton to“ be only ‘captured by 
force or fraud sich ‘as Cronos is supposed to 
ve ‘practised . upon Uranus and Zeus upon 
Cronos? This. mythological story, by. .. the 
way, would seem to be an allegorical state~ 
iment of the principle of the survival of the 


, 
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fittest. 
man? 


But the turning ’point’ is reached’ in’ 
It is ( or ought-to be )' with us no longer’ 
struggle: for ‘existence; no -longer -*1’” “pitted 
against “Thou.” ‘It’ is henceforth “Love thy 
neighbour as thyself,” “It is life of ‘service and 
sactifice—sacrifice’of one’s little self to‘larger 
It: in one word, ‘ethics. 
Family chivalry, patitisocracy, utilitarianism? are 
all’ developments ‘expressive of the unfolding 
life of ‘man’ towards Vedantic ‘conception’ “Tat 
tvamasi.? Meantime Wéum-and°Tuum' and ‘all 
the ‘jarring complications arising from this sense 
of separateriess are matters of supetimposition— 
the result -of “Avidya. But, says ‘Emerson, | you 
are. beating about the ‘bush. The matter ‘is 
simple eniough.::-Why>complain ‘of’ inequalities? 
“A certain compensation: balances every gift and 
every :defect.” ‘For everything you have’missed 
_ you have gained something else ; and for every~ 
thing you gain, you-lose something.”. Are*you 
cut off: with a shilling while your brother ‘has 
primogeniture on his side ? " Know, ‘my- friend, 
you have wits: which your brother has not: 
Are you a South African Bushman ? But’ you 
are spared the misery-bringing.-fine nerves of 
your ‘civilised brother. Gibbon said he would 
not exchange his love of: reading for-the treas- 
urés -of India but! my T.ord Foppington’ would 
not part with»his powdered wig*for’all the 
treasures of the Bibliotheque: Nationale of Paris. 
If Francois Marie Aronet de Voltaire had his 


epigrams, Chevalier de. Rohan—Chabot had 
his hirelings. 


considerations:: is 


Who would you rather tei. erie 
Oliver: with .an_ inheritance and a home or the 
worthy Orlando in disgrace with fortune ‘and 
men’s eyes’ 2 ‘Oliver, to, ‘be sure ; sa _ Orlando, 
indeed ! without sa much 4 as a shilling, to bless 


himself with! * 





FAITH: 


oe he-has character ? 
‘He has fiddlesticks | 

"But het will you say to “Orlando with Ro- 
salind thrown in ? Ah, you smack your lips, 
Thus, “There j is always’ some levelling circum 
stance that puts down the overbearing, the strong, 
the” ‘tich, ‘the fortunate, substantially on the 
same “ground with all others.” oan ‘Emerson. ) 
Addison has a happy apologue on the subject. 
Pope’s ‘Essay On Man’ conveys the same lesson 
in Verse. La Fontaine and Gay treat it in fable. 

“Os ‘word ‘more while on this subject—No 
mind, no Karma—We have no right, of course, 
to assume that the simplest forms of life have 
ho mind; yet the mere fact ’ of assimilating into 
their own substance what food (carbonic acid, 
water and ammonia) is presented to them, which 
is all their life history reveals, hardly amounts 
to Karmic responsibility. What, then, deter- 
mines their lot hereand hereafter and what enti- 
tles them ‘to promotion to higher forms of life 
by and’ by? ‘The Upas ‘tree—but let that pass, 
for this tree is no longér ‘the hydra- treé of death’ 
it was once believed to be—but the Dionza 
or Venus’ fly-trap must haye a terrible future 
before them for their‘present insectivorous atroci- 
ties. It'is not -too much to ‘predict a slaughter 
house for’theit next body. 

But occultists pretend that Karma and its 
sequal, reincarnation are verified facts. Accor: 
ding: toa legend, Pythogoras declared himself-to 
have Been’ Euphorbiis i in his previous life and ‘is 
said'even ‘to’*have ‘recognised'the shield” he had 
then borne, seeingit preserved in a temple. Some 
of the -incarnations® of the Comte de’Germain 
seem likewise to have been definitely traced. 
Disraeli relates that Talliessin, a Welsh bard, gives 
an account of how hé ‘had: been sticcessively a. 
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serpent; a wild ass, a buck ete. A’ serpent ! 
But by what tortuous ways did it contrive to 
steal a match on itself ? “And dust shall be’ the 
serpent’s meat” (Isaiah LXV—25) which has ° 
been interpreted’to mean that “the serpent does 
not share in the general ssbeniein of the animal 
world in the coming age” By the way, it 
is generally supposed that there is no warrant in 
Chrisitianity for belief'in reincarnation but the 
words “If ye will receive it, this is Elias, which 
was for to come?» (Matt XI[—14) have been 
quoted by some as showing that Jesus disetly 
taught this doctrine. 

If the world process, such as it is, i8 ‘once 
for all determined by a fiat of the’ Deity—what 
is referred to as ‘Original-impress” by some divi- 
nes, one may ask without irreverence why it is 
not provided that ‘che: Rhadamantham rule of 
just’ should uniformly prevail here’and now, un- 
lessit is intended that we should look for rewards 
and: punishments,: (whatever that may mean) 
not in this but in-the other world, not according 
to our “conceptions: and standards but: as (His 
Wisdom sees fit. Tardy justice it may, be-but 


. “at the end it shall:speak and. not lie:“(Habak- 


kuk-II—3 ) whether you have sown wheat or 
tares, wait for the harvest time. % 9 ~~ sat 
Meantime, eyery thought: we think, every 
word we speak, is so much life given away on. 
this plane, while these very thoughts and words 
and deeds ga to form the nucleus of a life beyond 
life, of our relations to'a, whole eternity. How. 
then, shall we husband out life’s taper f° i 
“Meyer” Benfrey is of ‘the opinion’ that 
happiness ‘cannot’ possibly «be Site 9S 
supreme ‘end of humanity, “for: he thinks, at 
the whole course of evolution : geod dina 


weresd; 
Tt woud have been mucl 


been a mistake. 
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had evolution been arrested before the creation 
of the human race, since animals are undoub- 
tedly bappier than man. As, however, we 
‘have passed through the. animal stage and reach 
ed the human stage, and achieved some measure 
of civilization, and this not by our own desire, 
or as the result of mere chance, but guided by 
the inner working of our nature, it is plain that 
the ultimate goal towards which we are advancing 
must be some other than mere happiness.\’ There 
can be no question but that the goal is the 
triumph of pure and perfect culture.” (Quoted 
by Metchnikof in his book‘ The Nature of 
Man’ ) 
You start | Happiness not the cal of man ! 
But why is man intended by nature to be a cook- 
ing and clothing animal.and what is it to-be 
happy but ‘to dine well and dress well? Aye, 
aye, between these two D’s you get d--d. “Take 
no) thought for your life, what ye shall eat, 
or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, 
what ye'shall put on ” (Matt VI—z5) 
“Count each affliction, whether light or grave, 
“God’s messenger sent down to.thee; do thou 
With courtesy receive him; rise and bow ; 
‘And, ere his shadow pass thy threshald, crave 
Permission first his‘heavenly feet to lave ; 
peat a before him all thou hast—” Etc. 


(Aubrey de Vere) 
~ Sir’ Thomas More, on hearing that his 


barns were burnt down, writes to Lady More— 
Take -all the’ household with you ta Church 
and there thank God’ both for that He has 
given us; and for that He has taken from us, 
and) for'that He hath left.us ; which, if it please 
Him, He can increase when He will. And if it 


please Him to’ ucts See less, at His pleasure 
bert! ot an 
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It will not do to practise virtue in a spirit of 
dilettentism ; when it meets our'convenience or 
on considerations of | utility, that is, —because 
our interest or our pleasure. prompts us to.it. Such 
fitful efforts are, at bottom, nothing better than, 
common prudence. It is but a phase of egoism. 
Kant, indeed, feigns to see no, moral worth in 
any act of benevolence founded on inclination. 
Virtue does not ‘truck and hukster ’. 


But 
even Brutus of whom it is said 
NOP Sree con and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand 


up, ie 
And say to all the world, This was eee ” 
Even he, in his last moments is reported to have 
exclaimed “OQ Virtue! I have followed thee 
through life, and I find thee at. last but a shade !” 
How can it be otherwise ? As the Right 
Honourable Lord Lytton puts it “when walk- 
ing in the valley of shadow they forget that the 
visibility of shadow is the evidence of light.’” 
Gray has a theogony all his own, Adversity 
isthe daughter of Jove, and Virtue is her sister 
under her chaperonage ; 
_ “When first thy sire to send on Earth. 
Virtue, his darling child, designed, 
To thee he gave the heav’nly birth, 
_ And bade to form her infant mind.” 
. (Ode to Adversity) 
aely there are some fanatics as we contemp- 


tuously call them—St. Frances of Assissi, . for 
instance—who, indeed, regard virtue and suffer- 


ing as some. celestial twins, ayy of;the Bidden- 
den maids type, or, 


“Like to a double cherry, seeming parted; 


But yet'a union in partition, 


‘Two lovely. berries moulded on. one stem,” 


»Thus. M. Pascal ever wore an. iron. belt 


x Ee aa 
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with sharp points to ‘lacerate. his body lest. free- 
dom’ from pain should betray him into the 
aberrations of the flesh. Austerity, if not morti- 
fication of the-flesh, is enjoined by all religions 
of. anitiquity, ibut to-day even in our religion 
we would ‘be genteel ! Tolstoy exclaims 
“Christianity or virtue in general—with beef- 
steaks |” 
torn himself.away from his Yasodhara and his 
Kingdom and betaken’ himself to penance under 
the Bo tree, if.his’ Nirvana was ata stone’s 
throw from the world’s mart as. we try to per- 
suade ourselves? He knew that’ 

“Earth will never meet the Heaven, 

Never can he There be Here!” 
adie: } (Schiller) 
If you would enter the kingdom of God; the 
world and: its vanities should _ be definitely: 
renounced. rh 
“The world is a bride superbly dressed; 
Who weds her for dowry must pay his soul.”? 

pita (Hafiz). - 
Why . should have Paul given up position, 
Barnabas lands, and Matthew wealth? Because 
Christ. expressly says :—“ Provide neither gold, 
nor silver, ::nor’ brass, in your purses—neither 
two coats, neither shoes—(Matt X 9—10) 
“Good master what shall I do that. I may 

inherit life?” 


Jesus answers—thou observest the command-. 
ments? well, but one thing thou lackest + go: thy. 
way, sell whatsoever thou hast and give te the. 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven : 
andcame, take up the Cross,. and follow me. 
(Mark X 17—20). But as Ruskin deplores 
“now; we have a nominal religion to which we! 
pay tithes of property and sevenths of time; but 
we have also a practical and ‘earnest religion to 


Why should Prince Siddartha have 
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which we devote nine-tenths of our property and 
six-sevenths of our time, and we dispute a great 
deal about'the nominal religion ; but we are all 
unanimous. about this practical one of which i 
think you will admit that the ruling goddess 'may - 
be best generally described as the “ Goddess of 
Getting on.” That is in the west ; and we here 
outdo the west by ceasing to “so much as think 
of this nominal religion and dedicating ourselves} 
bady and ‘soul, ta the Goddess of Getting on: 
Horace: thinks i ret 
“‘Qur fathers’ age ignobler than our grandsires” . 
Bore us yet more depraved; and we in turn 
Shall leave a race more vicious than ourselves.” 
But no ; such phases of irreligion seem to return 
onus cyclically ; for even if it is not all ‘Plato’s 
year’ with us, it is admitted that humanity is 
Progressing in spires. And Sri Krishna himself 
says 
“Whenever there is decay of righteousness, 
O Bharata, and there is exaltation of un- - 
righteousness, then I myself come forth; 
(Bhagavad Gita. IV—7) : 

“For the protection of the Good, for the 
destruction of eyil-doers, for the sake of firmly 
establishing righteousness, I am born from age’ 
to.age. _; (Ibid IV. 8) +. pee 
And “what does he teach—this Avatar come 
to establish righteousness on the Earth? He, it 
seems to me, no less than Jesus emphasises the 
need for absentation _from.all, worldly concerns 
for the aspirant to divine grace. 5 

“Homeless (XII-19) in'a sequestered place! 
by himself (VI-10 & eS) Careless fe 
possessions. (I-25) content with’ whatsoever, 
he obtaineth without efort (IV-22.& XI-19). 
Eschewing the company, of: men + (XIH- 
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: . ” 
the seeker after truth ‘should sit harmonised 


(11-61) 


“There, having made the mind one-pointed, 


with thought and the functions of the senses 
subdued, steady on his seat, he should practise 
Yoga for the purification of the Self.” (VI-12) 

When the Neophyte has gone through this 
disciplinary course, when by these practices he 


has overcome his lower nature, so asi-to be ever 
“thinking on That (‘the Supreme) merged in 
That, established in That, solely devoted: to 
That”? (V-17) “for him verily there is nothing 
to do” (III-17) that is, he ‘Seeth inaction in 
action and action in inaction” (IV-18 )+ for it 


is only “after the Supreme is seen that. the 


rélish for. the objects of sense turneth away from 


him?” (t1-59)- 


Es 


(To be Continued) eras 
D. Amrir Rao. 


TO BENGAL 


© (Brom an exile in the U. P.) 


Tir'd with the tawny baldness of these plains, 
How wistfully these eyes oft-yearn to see 
O Bengal! thy refreshful greenery ~ 

That smiles serenest after summer rains’! 


So for'thy voices sweet the ear’ complains, 
Vex’d with the airy discords that here’ be ; 
The sense of smell, too, seeks thy fragrancy, 

Breathing ‘but dusty winds that dry the brains. 
O Bengal ! Thou art sure a fairy land ~ 
“Of meadows green, sweet flowers, crystal 


streams, 


Fresh woods, and warbling birds! Fond 


Nature’s hand 


.. Hath made'a Paradise for her sweet dreams ! 
Ah; let me, once a year, on thy lap lie, 
All senses wide awake, beneath the open sky ! 


Benares. 


-) Moninpranaty Cuarreryt: 
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EASTERN AND WEST= 
ERN CIYILI SATIONS 
‘ Civilisation’ cis the. tendency. or sum +of 
tendencies and instincts which a. community «or 
race has developed in the ‘course: of ,its evolution. 
The analysis of jts’ history. and its. thought: 
generally. reveals the broad principles that-under- 
lie-- the -aspirations of its highest individuals 
as well as the meaning of the social institutions 
which chave grown inits bosom. But ‘we):have 
to remember that though a broad and common 
ground of unity: may be discernible yet: diver- 
gences will be found in detail: which may ‘be 
sometimes quite opposed to the general tenden- 
cies of the race. So the dominant features 
are alone to be taken into consideration when 
we are studying such a vast subject as « Hastern 
and Western Civilisations”? and ‘make a com- 
parison leading to fruitful results, So when we 
assert that the East has certain general charac- 
teristics it is not meant that the West is wholly 
devoid of such among individual, or subordinate 
groups, but what we mean is that the :predomi- 
nant element of Eastern lifehas such features. 
Similarly ‘with regard to the: West-as, well, we 
will: have-to observe, the same limitations due 
ta the necessity ‘for-intellectual : clearness. 


In the East the ideal of individual evolution 

is the Paramahamsa or God-man who may 
manifest himself in a variety of ways. “Ihe 
saint; thesage and the: prophet’ are the types 
into~which! he may diverge.- Asia has ever 
been the home of ‘these classes: and:they have, 
exercised’ greater, influence among =*Easterm 
people and have been considered as the- highest 
types of human kind. In the West the ‘Super- 
man * has been the. ideal to which humanity 
approximates. . . This differentiates. ‘itself into 


es 
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the Scientists, Artists and’-Statesmen. The 
West has given greater recognition to’ these 
classes.and has considered them of greater value 
to. humanity than the saints. whom Christianity, 
has fostered.:. This, at least, is the predominant 
note of all Western thought., ‘ This» funda- 
mental difference in conception of ultimate 
ideals leads to all the differences in the indivi- 
dual and social beliefs of the people. 

"In. the East, _.Religion, Philosophy and 
Psychology have always claimed, priority to 
Science, Art and Life. This is ‘reflected in her 
literature and history as a whole. It is true 
that. the East is not, wholly devoid of | scientific 
achievements, 


action, nor can the West be considered to be 


completely a blank with regard to. Mystics and 
Saints. But there is.a pervasive spirit of other 
worldliness and a halo of spiritual sanctity in 
Eastern Literatures while Western Litera- 
tures reveal the highest examples of heroic 


human souls who manifest by their life the - 


strength of our manhood and the possibilities of 
our human life on. earth. 


core of our being, while the West has shown us: 
the width..and comprehension. of our personal. 
self. 


neigoial life -as a condition for the realisation 
of the spiritual while the West. formulates it 
as the fulfilment of the.;personal: life. 
transcending of-our mantiood is-what the East 
insists upon» while the West! considers the trans 
figuration ‘of sour. manhood’ :by ‘the = Divine 


Spirit’ as the ‘ultimate! possibility:- The: East: 
demands the killing~ out of desire as the ‘best. 


discipline for the highestiends) ofi life, ‘while the: 
3 


artistic productions or heroic, 


‘The - East reveals to- 
us the grandeur of our Spiritual Self, the inmost - 


:) The. ‘East considers the «negation -of- our: 


West claims that ic is the transmutation of 
desire that ought to be our culture; The in=) 
hibition of our mental faculties is what the East. 
has insisted upon while the West has “been 
insisting on cultivating them to their highest. 
perfection. Calmness, serenity and _placidity. 
is what: the, East. inculcates ;while the West. 
recommends intentness, concentration and at-. 
tentiveness.- The East recognises the lowering 
of the vitality and restless: muscular activity ‘of. 
the body. while, the west is compelled to increase, 
the vital efficiency and: muscular tone of. the} 
body. ‘This is,due to the discipline they have, 
to undergo. The Jndni and Bhakta require, 
ascetic modes of life which help them to realise. 
their goal; while the Yogi and. Karmi_,need. 
vital efficiency and hence the recomendation; 


of Hatha: practices. to the one and of a less: 


strict regimen to the other. 


“This leads-to distinguishable types of: human, 
personalities. The Ethical life of the Eastern 
will be distinguished by self-abnegation, whilé’ 
that of the Western by self-direction.. The one: ~ 
will ‘be successful. in evoking enthusiasm: for? 
the higher possibilities of man’ while the :others 
will be found to deal with practical situations in! 
life with ‘marvellous promptitudes The! former’ 
attitude is one of'sympathy ; the latter is one’ ofy 
efficiency. ‘The East destroys evil by endurance tz 
the West by means of mastery. ’ The Hast cul-/ 
tivates a highly ‘impersonal’ attitude stowards3 
lifeand is engaged in emphasising in’ herself the) 
universal and common elements of our human; 
nature ; the West is highly ‘personal ? and.gene-» 
rally develops: the specific and individual. elements: 
in human life.. Dhe predominant Characteristic+ 
of the Easternzis in ‘Cognitive’: memory and, off, 
the West is *:Personal2or “Historical” Memorys; 









= BS Sanitation isa quality of Western people. _ - entirety. "Phe former leads to too much of the 
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is that a history of Thought is possible of attain greater cohesiveness owing ts the asta 
sity. of. self-preservation and are likely toim- + 
perceptibly influence the West. ‘Thus the East 
will attain definition-in many of. its social. forms 
while the liberalising influence of the East will 
relax the rigidity. and.cast iron rigor of Western 


So it 
Bastern | Communities. while a history of action 
is feasible with regard to the West. «: 


© ‘Pheilife which the Eastern leads has in it 
the elements of gentleness, ‘humanencss; and 
purity ; while that of the West Sternness, 
Alesfness and Refinement. Variety, Delicacy | 5 
and Art will be observable in the Eastern dis- In Education also the same differences ae 
position’ of things while uniformity, ‘routine bseryable. In the East, delicacy and fineness 
aiid mechanical elegance will be the noticeable personal asso “ution are found among Teacher 
featutes of the West, “Eastern Art’ and audi Pupils Réverence and” ob¢ Hance oR the . 
Tifteratures. is * suggestive” while ‘that of the one side and tenderness and love on the other 
Wet is “expressive” or’ “representative.” The were ever” insisted upon, Cite sympathetic 
Gil luties to actualise the Ideal while thé Sthe? Trnagination is developed under “such ernie 
attemipts'to idealise the actual. Simplicityand’ pyr in the West, precision dad Wegularity aa 
personal cleanliness "is the great feature of he place of delicacy and fineness of Sentiment. 
Eastern Life while Luxury, "Refinement and The critical intellect “is emphasised ‘in all its” 


Social forms. 


i 
| 


























____ Rastern institutions have flexibility and stabi-~ compromising spirit and the latter to too much 
“‘Vityswbout them. But this has its roots in'the of the contentions one. ‘Intuition’ or ‘Pratibha’ 
assimilated beliefsiand conceptions of life.. The: - is. developed’ ‘to an extraordinary extent by 
Western’institutions ate ‘rigid’ andchanging,” Eastera ‘culture ‘while Western “educational 

. progressive’ as they are called.» Butsthere is: activities cultivate ‘Concentration’ or ‘Sanyama’. 
ineohateness and amorphousness”in the forms The one waits for the Self to unfold or ‘reveal 
of: the institutions in the East while great: itself and ‘thus throw light on the situation’ in 
definiteness: and centralisation’ are the features’ life. “The“other creates or throws itself in the’ 
inthe West. It is owing to this.the Easterner’ situation’to understand it. The ‘former grasps’ 
wins man for his ideals by inclusion and gradual, with clearness the fundamental and underlying 
absorption: of foreign elements: While: the: principles’ of thingssbut fails to take\note: of the 
West, with its vigorous vitality and delimitation: specific and accidental’: variations in: life.« The, 
of. the’ periphery. follows the path of conquest: latter ‘is so'taken up with details: and varieties! 
Qwing:to this one factthe Westerner has been! thatit generally *flounders with regard! to deep 
able"to dominate Eastern people, not because: undérlying causes! ofThe:onecis Deductive and 
the! Eastern ‘institutions are inherently effete; Synthetic‘in its-mode- of proceedure, the other 
but *beeause- the “elements of ‘strength”: ard’ inductive and analytical xin its: methods,» Ebe 
are’ not manifest’ in=them... But this’ one fefects andplans out. whatit has to. dor but 
domi ation: cannot last long, because by the subtle’ modifies: in: detail ics imaginative constructions 
provess‘of feaction tlie’ Hastern institutions ‘will, as:prattical dituations:-require: -the ather! gacs 
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on colisttucting remedies as “each ‘situation 
i eo itsélf,'s ylie od bigow tedi tad 


‘The particular fethed of” ‘discipline’ ‘gulited 
‘to’ the” Eastern “Tetnper’ is " générally Dhyana 


“atid Upasana? Meditation and Prayer: the latter 
ethploys Sanyama’ and’ Nirodha, Coticéntéation 
and Sélf-intenitess. * “The Environmeérit neces- 
sary for the former ‘is ‘naturé and solitude and 
congenial sotial Surroundings. The latter is 
‘most efficient if an environméiit of’ stréss and 
Strain and always “at its ‘best in ‘situations of 
opposition. Sacial” ‘stability ‘and a uniforiit“and 
placid course ‘of sdcial life  énstites the develop- 
‘iment ‘of those’ types! while “the keen” ‘rivalry 
of life anda constantly * adjasting social’ life 
produces the other two typés. The former 

leads to Quiestisth “and the latter to ‘Energism’. 
The one learns by’ ‘ Précépt *arid ‘thie! othe?’ by 
a’ “Concept” of experience”. ” “Phe ’ one sets 
’  Mip'an Tdeal ‘and ‘tries to’ edlise it While ‘the other 
slowly’ ‘discovers “for Himnéelf the ideal towards 
id which anything i is 'teriditig. * "The one cultivates 
thd” miod* of ° the *SAakili, the witness or on 
looWer the dthe? oF a!’ Nata or Actor.” “Each is 
good And’ eiciditt in‘its own Way. TE is ii- 
puss FoF “tHE PhilosopHer t6 declare’ “whieh?is 
|. stiperiéy, for “both” equally: fulfil” tlie’ “ultimate 
* > ‘Godappoitited destiny. Butte bane the one 
or “the othe type” “by the Staiidards ther thall 

: those Which éach?“Has forinulacéd - forTtsdie” 
unwise as well as mistakeii, “So tHe *iistitutions 
deliberately. brought .into existence or, merely 
grown «into oliff dught:to bejudged:by the atti- 
tude-rof. the sbest nhisman: types: recognised | by 
Se race: whiekishas evolved: that-institution.j7°7 
n) Whailndividwal:has:two:aspects; one fitrsonal, 
and thesbthen socialion commnunsl. 14Che ideals 
“of the Bastshavesdettlaped:the personal sapect 


~ 





ogg 
incall its firieriess anid’subordinated thé otfier2ta 
this personal aspect. . he-.West has encouraged 
the Communal aspect and’, yhas sacrificed the 
personal aspect to the exigencies of. ede 
‘But this is with regard to the ethical. | and, spiri- 
tugl well-being. of, man, But with regard ta 
material _ well-being the East has _ sternly 
repressed _ the personal element and ‘has made 
the individual a subordinate element, of Saciety. 
The West has done the vase icp positSs and 
thus ‘expanded material relations’ “Of Ife ta 
their Maximum. * ' Hence the materia reagurces 
‘of the ‘Western people: are'so great and telling 
ly effective ; but the‘Eastern people have another 
excellence ; 3 it is the ‘qualitative excellence - of 


their material productions, This has Te Pag. ¢- 


adh 1h 
temiousness and simplicity in’ n Social td ations 


the other.” "But @ pr proper tas Is ee 
oe 

in regard to this. The Eastern oug ie to’ 

‘up his bver-ediphasis uf he’ Spiritital =dhen 

- working ‘ ‘eilt his tli¢ory itt life’ While the “wes 

-trner ‘heeds’ the * Savills “knowledge? “a 

fiumanis his = ‘life Bute 


Innes blue 
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BOOKS WITHOUT PAPER. 

MR. EDISON’S NICKEL SUBSTITUTE. 
“Tue period is very timely for the prophecy 
“that the books of the future will not be printed 

‘on paper, but on pages of nickel or steel. The 
“reason has nothing to ‘do with the paper famine 
: caused by the war, but ‘with the fact that the 
‘world’s forests cannot last for ever. 


The prophet in this case is Thomas A. 
‘Edison. The inventor of the phonograph said to 
an interviewer ; “ By an electro-chemical process 
1 can make sheets’ of steel, copper or nickel 
ink. Of the three 
metals I consider nickel to be the best substitute 
for paper. jti is possible to produce sheet of this 
metal one _twenty-thousandth_ of an inch in 
‘thickness and make it cheaper, se and 


aot Aexible t than ordinary book “paper. ” 


. ew: As; he said this Mr. Edison strolled. over to 
one; of the shelves and returned with a book 
with a thickness of about two inches. He held 
the volume out, saying: “If the leaves of. this 
book were made of ncree it would contain 
Ac, 00e and it would only weigh about a pound,” 

~ The publisher'of to-day can by using fine 

India paper, crowd barely 1,500 pages into 

the thickness of an inch, while ordinary book 

paper runs 350 pages to the inch, For some 
time Mr. Edison has been making these tin 
nickel sheets for another purpose, a and ‘mean- 
while: he has experimented with their, use: for 
printing: purposes. ” aa plistalet le x07" 


that will absorb printers’ 





The nickel, sheets,” he continued,, « will 
absorb ink the same as paper... Lhe ink. mould 
possibly have to bevof somewhat different ingre- 

*dients than that in use at the present, although 
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the latter makes a perfectly. good impression on 
nickel, but that would be only a minor problem 
which the ink manufacturers could easily solve. 
.. The; nickel sheets can absorb any. colour,. and 
it would bring. out the same shades as half-tone 
pictures do on fine calendered paper. So what- 


ever is printed on paper, be it type, illustrations 


or colour-work, can be printed on tickel.” 
The metal “ paper,” has been._made in the 
‘Edison laboratory. .‘¢ It.takes one minute anda 
half to make a sheet of five square feet of this 
-product, and with the limited facilities we have 
here, we can turnout one-fourth of a.ton a day. 
In order: to .produce. this. nickel on» a large 
commercial scaleit.would be.necessary to-build 
machines that would manufacture the nickel in 
rolls, slike large paper, rolls: made in the mills, 
‘instead of sheets of limited size.’ 

Then Mr. Edison described the process of 
making. nickel sheets:and how they are made, so 
thin. The operation is performed by. electrolysis, 
and the Process -is accurate to a, high degree. 
The electrical current deposits. on _ 4; prepared 
base. one twenty-thousandth, of.an inch ‘of nickel 


ina minute andy a half..: No more, .no- A 


_ Books. of nickel leaves, could Tae covers, Saf 


the same material. or.of steel if ngcessary., Beauti; : 


ful; . designs. : could be, pressed, into, the covers, 
which, could also, be coloured: so; as ta. represent, 
cloth or leather bindings oo), os, 
= Librarians ’complain that the paper_on’ which 
volumes “are’at ‘present: printed is'so poor that it 
‘will “crumble* to° diist’::within achundred years} 
Think ofthe ‘ fortunes spent in‘'theiiprinting of 
the millions* of volumes containéd: in: the’ many 
thousands‘of libraries in this ‘country’ alone and 
oftthe certaifity~ that ifall these records ‘are to 


| 
; 
| 
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- be preserved’ indefinitély the books will have to 
y be republished with the passing of every -cen- 
tury:; Think «also. of the number of valuable 
books:* which ‘haye- been destroyed by fire! 
Nickel leaves would be impervious to moderate 
heat. They would :melt, of course, under extreme 
heat, but they, are-not combustible themselves. 
And a tiickel book could be soaked with’ water 
for an indefinite period.and after'a brief. drying 

‘process, be just as good as new. ati 
- Metal'books. :would-have other advantages. 


Imagine a single volume, coiitaining forty thous: ” 


and .pages. It would-be about: one inch thick, 
but . would-be: equivalent: in printing space:to 
- “two hundred: paper-leaved books of two hundred 
‘pages each." These. would make a pile nine feet 
six inches high.-.Between two,steel covers one 
. might find,a complete library’: of: history or 
science or. fiction or poetry. Two chundred_ books 
in the present bulk of one book: 
-1, The introduction of books . of nickel and 
steel would mean. the saving of vast sums in_the 
&rection of the library, buildings of. the future, 


The world’s literature is. constantly, on. the 


increase, the, buildings, are. necessary. to house 
the volumes, Iti As believed that m-etal.‘ paper ” 
would Cost, about;4s,. a.lb. by present, method ofs 
manufacture... = Phe; ; price of paper..in normal - 
times is anything ; from a penny upwards, But 
metal should. prove; the, cheaperbecause of the 
larger, printing surface. to the, pound; . 

bi |. SEVEN: BuLers; tye THE. HEAD. -- 


LTA RGU RNAS son afr a Boer Be ‘was 
Sixteen “bullets were found in his body.“ “After 
life had’ been: despaired’ of evidence of breathing 
Was: discovered;: andyithé ainiconscious-mani was 


taken. to England;-and.:inva week. he:zegained - 


! 
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He: was examined ‘at Bitming- 
ham Hospital, and seven. bullets, were found in 
his head and nine in his legs. As a result of 
admirable Care and five dangerous ‘operations he 
is now well €nough to return, . iy 


consciousness, 


Suuerinc Earta’s M.cury, ‘Buroen, | 

A’ Novel study of the effects on the earth’s 
ctust*of shifting a great load is being made-in 
New South Wales. ‘The’ nearly * completed 
irrigation reservoir‘on’ the Murrambidgee: River 
is formed by a dam 240 feet high, and‘is‘a lake 
41 ‘miles long, ‘holding 33,000,000,000, cubie 
feet of water. The weight® of this’ water’ is 
1,031,260,000, tons, equivalent to’ that of @ 
mass of sand and gravel two*'miles long, one 
mile wide, and 322 fect deep. In’ tunnels in 
the steep hillside around ‘the reservoir, special 
seismopraphs have been’ placed, and their pendus 
lums are'giving interesting records of ‘dislocation 
to be compared with similar records obtained “at 
a‘ distance. “A> report “of ‘the Royal’Society of 
New South Wales states that the instruments 
have already “registered -earth:tide, earthquake, 
and fault movements, with slow deflections from 


the vertical’that: appear to be? commer ets with 
gig? Aoitoutieee> 


ce phier 3 rey off 


the water lee 


G 
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- fp life worth ia yes, ‘80 stg ; past 

: Ag Spring revives the: year,fiaii vinanigiio bug = 
._ Aud bailsius:with the Cuckoo's Bong ei anid 3 
fo show that she Is. ‘here ; ‘ei eocenporiae 

a Jong, 28 as May. of April takes, aa elie 


3} whine 
and tears farewell, 
: ‘brakes, TF aia 


und aT 
jovAlfred 2 sti 


fn smiles 
‘And seine dapple all the b 
» And: primtoees the dell as 
‘dieses ob aiky i meiant. ww 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 

Tue Honpu University Burtpines. 
Sir, 

I venture to make a few suggestions about 
the proposed Hindu University Buildings. The 
University Buildings must be a complete and 
glorious expression’ of ‘the ideals which will 
dominate the University and pervade the atmos- 
phere thereof. The Buildings speak 
theréfore to distant generations of the lofty 
ideals which have been the motive spirit of the 
historic Benares University Society. I. suggest 
the adoption of a style of architecture which 
will be a permanent triumph of our nation. ~Iet 


must 


must indicate massy strength, it must convey 
the ‘impression of superb grandeur yet chaste, 
and it -must inspire reverence’ and awe. - ‘1 
~ suggest the Saracen and the Gothic -models, 
We do not require a gorgeous:style’ which . will 
ineyitably be costly-and drain the resources of 
the University Society which-are by’ no means 
affluent. We disapprave of any posible -plan 
of construction of little rooms, with monoton- 
ous uniformity «and ‘of..a prosaic, stale: and 
deadning character. Let me suggest also the 
_ construction of Special Halls for the English 


Department where the class as a whole can be _ 


taken, thus relieving the jaded Professor.of too 

much of sickening repetition, the remedy 
whereof will be a positive stimulus to the Pro- 
fessor and will not kill. . outright any. freshness 
and originality which might otherwise’ linger in 
him. The Ghief Engineer will indeéd bestow 
Very great attention ‘on the Convocation Hall 
where the students will assemble every ‘year to 
receive their degrees, 


The Convocation Hall peehy cy convey as 


_ tauch of the spirit of Ancient aia as. possible ~ 


majestic notwithstanding. *" 
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and it must be! adorned by cloud-kissing:min- 
arets of thé Muslim -pattern: ‘The adoption 
of Saracen Architecture which ©: has.. already 
permeated the Hindu element will'be‘a triumph 
of the Hindu-Muslim Unity; it’ will be a 
crowning | triumph::for:evermore:.. In the front 
of the Convocation Chamber’a masterly répre- 
sentation, might be placed in marble of ‘spotless 
white of the. Goddess of Learning:asi'drawn ih 
the inimitable painting: by:Ravi Viarma. ©The 
Convocation Hall might be:set off with’:stuccos 


* from ‘our Hindu Classical: Mythology. From 


the ‘cornice, =the frieze :and fresco to the 


stately pillar,» to the mighty~<column, -the 
impression ultimately: conveyed: must ‘be:iohe «of 
imposing grandeur.) We strongly disapprove*of 
dull elegance*and neatness of execution without 
any relief at: the cost of the moral’ greatnéss, 
the. mysticism’ and . the*elémerits* of ® infinity 
denoted: for Example in° Gothice°**Architec- 
ture. The domes may be ‘tiodélled upon the 


Saracen ‘pattern.. Vast’ domés like mountain 


_ tops’ “will have a “rétarkable’ efféct ‘upon’? “the 


mind.® The'nudity of such a style” will ‘Be 
Again’ PY suggest 4 


liberal plan- of ' Constructi¢n “of halls” in’ the 


“miidst of lawns overgrown with’ gteen' ahd! “fie 


utiant vegetation,’ But ‘the’ isolation’ trust! be 
palliated’ With some ‘foresight’ by ‘connectitig 


platforms or corriders affording protection to’the 


students and the Professorsmigtating fidth"rédm 
to room ‘againstiithe: sun ‘and ruitialso. And 
let me put forward a.plea for . separate; .rooms 
for study for. the Professors. MORE ,THAN,;COM- 
MoNRooMs,. They: are.very necessary if any 
work must, be.done, quiet;and undisturbed. + =; 

In conclusion, the University. buildings must 
give expression to theinianly.'- virtues, serenity 


- 
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and mysticism commingled indeed with. purity 


of thought, of word and of action. Ornate 
elements of architecture must be lofty and sub- 
dued but’ never revelling in elegance totally 


‘devoid ‘of dignity. . The atmosphere must. be 


austere yet tempered with rays of sweetness and 


light, In, a word, the University Buildings 
must be.a Superb Expression of CHARACTER 


and of that ancient ideal of Learned - Poverty 
before: which ‘even the diadems of kings have 
rolled ‘inthe dust, . Ss 

Se H. College | 


SIVARAM ‘PATTABHIRAM 
Bendre ; 


ee A. ew: a 


‘ 
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“Where ‘aspiration is 3 wanting, the soul creeps: it 
cannot fly. Tei is at‘least a caged bird, curiously busy in 
coun ing and Classifying the bars of its own confine- 
mént—Jonn Stuanr BLackte, : 

‘Beyond all wealth, honor, or even health, is the 
attachments ‘we form’ to noble souls, because to become 
one with the good, generous, and trae is to become in a 
measure. good, generous; arid: ‘true “ourselves.— Da. 
Tnomas. ARNOLD. ; 


Happiness is a weagide Rotor; free to all ai 


‘pluck it, ngta rare’ orchid. to be purchased only. by 


the rich. ‘There.is;a, bit ‘of j Joy, in every fleecy, floating 
cloud, every golden tunset tint .in each day’s evening 
sky. There i is music ia the free winds oftheaven if hearts 
gre atune to catch the harmony. —M. co Woopuut. 


The. ‘great aim of education i is to ‘create the habit of 
pceeeracon _of intellectual curiosity, of thinking and 
of reflectiog upon what one sees. That is the real end 
of education in all its branches, “whether it be science, 
literature or history. What teachers want to do is to 
make ‘knoWledge ‘delightful to thé mind. It is not 
knowledge that is important, but the love of knowledge. 
An* education !:which Jinstils a:réal love ‘of ‘knowledge 
and the-desire-to make every step in knowledge step to 
something. else, ant the basig: for thought jand reflection 
inthe mind, of the pupil} has attained. its object. And 
the beat education i is that which does if.best. «+. 

Viscount Bryce. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Sir Walter Raleigh : 
writings. Edited by G. E. Hadow. 
University Press. 3s 6d net). 


Selections from his 
(Oxford 


Sir Walter Raleigh’s isa great name not. 
only in the history of British Colonial expansion, 
but also in that of English Literature,’ As Sir 
Sidney Lee writes :. “Amid the rush and tur- 
moil of politics and. of .warfare which. ab- 
sorbed the major part of his. activity, Raleigh 


; never for long abandoned, 


Those clear wells . 
Where Sweetness dwells 


—the sweetness of philosophy, Bor 
history, and all the pacific Arts that can engage. 
the life of man,” and every student of litera- 
ture will welcome this handy volume of selec- 
tions from his ‘writings. -The major -‘part: of: 
the volume is occupied by..'extracts’ from the 
History of the. World, and:we are glad to see 
the account of the Last Fight of the Revenge at 
Sea, which is a perfect lyric.in itself. A. revela- 
tion of all the tenderness of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
nature ‘may be found in his letters- and half 2 
dozen of them, of an intimately personal nature . 
are included an the volume. There isa useful 
introduction and valuable notes. PS. 

Books Received:—  . = basiiy 

1. Report of the Conference of Directors: of 
Public Instruction heldin Delhi, in Janu- 
ary 1917. (Superintendent, Government 
Printing Delhi, 3 as). 

2. Indian Education in 1915—1916.. (Gov- 
ernment of India Bureau of Eduanod 
ey eae 

3. Mrs. Annie Besant. (Friends of India’ 
Series. G.i A. Nateson end! Co.” Madras. 

: Avas). cue 3 

:4. Vernaculars as Media’ ‘of incteatcuae 6 

_.. PJ. Mehta, M. D. Bar-at-Law, Rangoon. | 

5. Annual report of Prem Maha }Visalaye, 

__. Brindayan. . ; 

6. General. Report. of “<The: Renae Hite 
karni Sabha’ -Rajputana, for... the year 

* 1915—1916, 
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«Statement showing the amount of Donations received for the Benares Hindu University since the 
last publication. 


. (Gontinued from p.. 
net Rai Krishna Chand Saheb’s Estate, 
through the Special Manager, Court of Wards 
Estate, Ghazipur (Benares) Rs. 5,000; L. Da- 
modat Das (Hamirpur) Rs. 18-s-o; B, Harbans 
Sahai (Allahabad). Rs.. 10 ;*Mrs. Manni Lal Pande 
(Allahabad) Rs. 10; L.Baldeo Prasad Jowhuti 
(Allahabad) Rs: 3; P. Gobind Dutt Dube (Alla- 
habad) Re. 1; H. H. The Maharaja Bahadur 
(Jaipur) Rs 2,00,000 ; Rao Sahebs C. Cunnan 
Chetty & Ramanujam Chetty (Madras) 1,000 ; 
K D. Sahani Esqr. (Hyderabad, Sindh). Rs. 500; 
Mrs. ‘S: Kx ‘Topa (Bahraich) Rs. 5 3 H. H. The 


Mabarsja I Bahadur (Mysore) Rs... 5 525 ooo—1st 


(Lahore), Rs. 5003 > Babu Raghubir Dayal iiteera) 
Rs, 1S Pt. Raghubar- Dayal Stiukla (Fyzabad) 
Rs. 100 ; 3 “Pt. Jung Bahadur (Lucknow). Rs. 30; 
Babu Umirad. Bahadur (Lucknow) Rs. 15; Rai 
Saheb Chaudhury Raghabir Narain: Singh (Asra) 
Rs, 5,009; Rani:-Ram Kuer _ of Ausangung 
(Ghazipur) ‘Rs. 2,000; Seth Narottam Morarji 
(Bombay) Rs. 5000—3rd instalment ;* Court of 
Wards officials, Manda Raj (Allahabad) Rs. 14-8 ; 
Babus Gaya Prasad’ Brindaban Prasad (aeicoha) 
Rs. 505 Students D. A. V. College, (through L 
Hans Raj (Lahore) “Rs. 34-2-0; P. Harbans 
Rai Ojha, (Etawah) Rs. 500; B. Dammilal (Et- 
awah) Rs. 51; Pt. Brahmananda ‘(Etawah) Rs, 
5; Mr. V. N. Mehta I. C. S. (Etawah) ] Rs 300; 
L. Ram Sewak (Etawah) Rs. 15 ;- The Hon'ble 

_ Rai Anand Swarup Bahadur (Cawnpore) Rs. 2 50; 
Messrs. Dhankalram Mani Ram (Cawnpore) 

Rs. 10; B. Ganga Prasad Gupta (Benares) Rs. 119; 
L. Dalchand {Etawah) Rs. 115 Seth -Ratansi D. 
Morarjée ‘(Bombay) Rs. 5,000; Ly Mohanlal 
(Ambala) Rs. 30 ; L. Tarachand (Ambala) Rs. 25; 
Sardar Gurmukt Sin ingh (Ambala) Rs. 5%5 L. Rooti 


Tal) RS 551. Daya Ram (Amba) Rs.25; sr oianlals (Lahore) Rs.” 50; Lt Coll 1K. Ri 


260. Vol. X ae 
L. Budh Ram (Ambala) Rs. 5; Dr. Dee Prasad 
(Ambala) Rs. 5 ; Chelaram Besali (Ambala) Rs, 2; 
B. Janki Das (Ambala) Rs. 5 ;B. Kalka Prasad (Bta. 
wah) Rs. 10; Ramgopal Bania ‘(Etawah) Rs. 5; 
Ramnarain Bauia (Etawah) Rs.'§; Budhi Halwai 
(Etawah) Rs. 2 ;-Rani Phul Kumari*Sahiba’of Sher- 
kot Estate (Dhampur) Rs. 1,000 ; Pt. Sohan‘ Lal 
Gour (Aligarh) Rs: §0; Seth Lilaram*Gedumal 
(Karachi) Rs. 50; Mr. Chhaganlal Veerchand Javeri - 
ay Rs, 5,000; Babu Chimman Lal, (Benares) 
; Mr. Subba Rao Pantalu, (Rajamundry) Rs. 
eet L. Dhanpat Rai (Lahore) Rs. 50; L. Dhani 
Chand (Lahore) Rs. 50 ; L. Narayan Das (Lahore) 
Rs. 25; 8. Amarsingh Khamra (Lahore) Rs. 513 
Hindu Boot and Shoe Shop (Lahore) ° Rs, 11; 
‘L. Shanker Das (Lahore) Rs 50; Mr. Kunwar 
Sani (Lahore) Rs. 50; Seth Hukum Chand 
(Benares) Rs. 50 ;, Mahant ‘Satish. Chandra: Giri 
(Tarakeshwar) Rs. 1,00,000 ; Messrs. Dham Sing 
Hiranand (Rawalpindi) Rs. 200; B. Nand. Lal 
(Rawalpindi) Rs. 5; L. Hari Chand (Rawalpindi) 
Rs. :5;; B. Gopi Chand (Rawalpindi) Rs.5; L. 
Des’ Raj (Rawalpindi) Rs. 55 LE. Baijnath Kapoor 
(Rawalpindi) ‘Rs. 50;' L. Hari® ‘Chand ‘Kapoor 
(Rawalpindi) Rs. 50; The Honble ‘Mr. Justice 
Shadilal (Lahore) Rs, 1,000 ; Messrs. Roshanlal 
Kishorilal (Lahore) Rs. 150; B. Wazir Chand, d 
Pleader (Rawalpindi) Rs. 10; Rai Debi ‘Sahai 
Saheb F. T. S. (Zakali) Rs. 1,045-4-0 ; Lalas 
Mayadas Kanhaiyala Kapoor (Amtitsar), Rs. 
3,100 ; L Tilock Chand (Amritsar) Rs. 200 ; L. 
Dholan Das (Amritsar) Rs, 100 ; Sardar, Hukum 
Singh (Amritsar) Rs. .51; E.; Sangam Lal 
(Amritsar) Rs. 25; S. Ramsing: Duba (Amritsar) 
Rs. 600 Thakur’ Mohan: Chand: ‘(Amritsar) Rs. 
250; L. ‘Ratan’ Chand: “(Atafitsar) ” Rsv 2503 
Bhagat’ Iswar’ Dasji (Latiore) Rs, 505 ‘Mullick 











° 


Kitikar (Andheri, B. B.C J, Ry.) Rs. 500; 
L. Jwala. Prasad (Aligarh) Rs, 2; L, Jambeoo 
Pershad (Saharanpur) Rs. 1,250; B. Bakhtwar 
Singh (Saharanpur) Rs. 1 5; B. Nihal Chand 
(Saharanpur) Rs. 25; Lalas Halas Rai Prakash 
Chandra (Saharanpur) Rs. 500 ; L. Maman Chand 
Jaganath (Saharanpur) Rs. for; Seth Hiralal 
Veoraylal (Saharanpur) Rs. 51; Seth Shodiram 
Udu Ram (Saharanpur) Rs. 151; Babu Samer 
Chand Sahib (Saharanpur) Rs. 5°; Babu Melaram 
Saheb: Vakil (Sahoranpur) Rs. 50; Chandhu 
Asaram Saheb Muktyar (Saharampur) Rs. 253 
Collections (Amritsar) Rs. 500 ;. Babu Beharilal 
(Cawnpore) Rs. 75; Pt, Bishwanath Tholal 
(Cawnpore) Rs. 50; Messrs. Madhuban Das 
Dwarka Das (Benares) Rs. 250; R. N. Kala 
Esqr., (Barwani C. I.) Rs. 20; Mehta Jodh Singh 


(Udaipur) Rs. 1,000; B. Banwarilal (Amraoti) - 


Rs. 5; H. H. The Maharaja Scindia (Gwalior) 
Rs. 1,00,000 ; Mahant Purannath (Hardwar) Rs, 
1,000 ; Raja Saheb (Bilari, Sahaspur) Rs. t,000 8 
Pt. Gauri Shankar (Gotagoon) Rs, 5 ; B. Rampal 
Singh of Tehra (Hamirpur) Rs. 4: Messrs. Ram- 
saran Das Hari Kishan (Lahore) Rs. 5,000; 
Mr, Mulji Ashram, Proprietor of Morvi- Natak 
Mandli (Bombay) Rs. 1,442-12-0; Collections 
(Bombay) Rs, 70; Rao. Sahebs ©. Cunnuan 
Chetty’ and C. Ramanujam Chetty (Madras) 
Rs. 500; ,K. Krishnanath Rao (Adam Billari) 
Re. 1; Hon'ble Babu Brajendra Kishore. Ray 
Chaudhury, Zamindat (Gauripur) Rs. 1,00,000 by 


Rent deed; Lt. Col. K. Prasad (Burma) Rs. 2,000; _ 


Raja Chandra Seikhar of Sessendi estate (Lucknow) 
Rs. 3,000; Babu Shiva Prasad, 8. a. (Etawah) 
Rs. goo; Pt. Fateh Shanker Yagrik (Aligarh) 
Rs. 5; Pt. Prithi Raj Singh (Badaun) Rs. 16-12 ; 
Dipchand Kurmi (Badaun) Rs. 2; Pt. Ramesh- 
War «Prasad Dikshit (Jamdlpur) Rs. 35; Seth 
Jiwandass Narayandas (Bombay) Rs. 100 ; G. S. 
V.S. Anta (Kotah state) Rs. 10; Bareilly Col- 
lections (Bareilly) Rs. 1113-10; B. Lakshman 


‘Rs; 1,000; Pt Sheo Kumar Trivedi, Pleader, 


Prasad Pandey (Lucknow) Rs, 500 ; Pt, Bisham- 
bhar Dayal Bhargava (Gonda) Rs. 26; S. Bachi- 
bait Govindji (Bombay): Rs. 50; S, Morarji 
Vallabhdas (Bombay) Rs. 25; Babu Hariharlal 
Bhargava (Shahjahanpur) Rs, 100 ; The’ Hon'ble 
Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Nandy Bahadur 
KCILE, (Kashimbazar) Rs 1, $1,764; by—G.P. 
Note for Rs, 1,70,000; Pt. Raghubar Dayal Shukla 
(Fyzabad) Rs. 100 ; Raja Rameshwar Baksh 
Sing, Talukdar, Sheogach (Rai Bareili) Rs. 500; 
Sah Ramkishen and Ramcharan (Bareiliy) Rs. 50; 
Lal Saheb of Gaura (Rai Bareli) Rs. 100; Babu 
Sheonarayan Tondon (Mainpuri) Rs. 10 ; Pt. 
Anantaram Sharma (Mainpuri) Re. 1; L. Mool- 
chand Saudagar (Amritsar) Rs. 25; Pt. Ramnarayan 
Misra (Benares)- Rs. 12-3-1; Pt. Niranjan Nath 
(Gorakhpur) Rs. 5; Pt Onkar Nath (Shahjahan- 
pur) Rs. 50 ;'B. Baidya Narayan Singh (Bankipur) 
Rs. 100; Srimati Sunder Dei, Gaighat (Benares) 
Rs. 300 ; Bhaiya Ganga Baksh Singh, Balarampur 
Estate (Gonda) Rs. 250; Thakur Shiva Shanker 
Kanaiya Sing (Bahraich) Rs, 200; Babu Lakshmi 
Bahadur (Unao) Rs. 5; Thoraram Chooraman 
Mehta Esquire (Patna) Rs, 1; L. Jain Mal (Unao) ~ 
Rs. 2; Babu Chunnoolal (Unao) Re. 0-14; B. 
Sheonarayan Bania (Unao) Rs. 5 ; Dewan Bahadur 3 
Damodar Lal (Ajmer) Rs. 1,000; Thakur Thamman 
Singh (Bareilly) Rs. 50; B. B. Collegiate School, 
(Muzaffarpur) Rs. 5 ; Babu Jamuna Prasad (Muza- 
ffacpur) Re. 1 ; Collections made by Head Pandit, 
Bararaj School (Kotah) “Rs. 15; Babu Bans 
Narayan Ray (Mirzapur) Re. 1 ; Thakur Ramesh- 
war Baksh Singh Saheb of Payagpur (Rai Bareli) 











Dalmau (Rai Bareli) Rs. 20; H. H. The Maha- — 

raja Bahadur (Benares) Rs. 1,00,000; Raja 
Harihar Prasad Narayan Singh of Amwan : 

Rs. 50,000 ;—by Gift of Property R. 
Siogh, C. 1. E. (Rawalpindi) Rs. 510° Hakim 
Ramchandra (Benares) Rs. 100; Babu Champala! 
(Lahore) 5. E i 
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(Continued from pe 208.) 
project. Secondly, I must offer my congratulations 
to the representatives of this community, many 
of whom are presenton this occasion as they 
have so wisely and sagaciously conducted the 
whole affair. 

The Vice-Chancellor told you that you 
were surrounded with difficulties, which you 
have been successful in removing and overcoming. 
The difficulties were put an end to, by the agen- 
cy of the untiring energy and zeal of the Hon, 
Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya as soon as a cheque 
was received. You have just now been told by 
the Vice-Chancellor that a Marwari gentleman 
offered a’donation of Rs. 25,000 for this school 
building and I congratulate the gentleman on 
the public spirit he has shown. But it isa matter 
of sincere regret to learn that the name of the 
_ donor is not known to us as he has not permitted 
them to disclose the same. We have come here 
today to express our indebtedness to that Mar- 
wari gentleman and if I have to make any’ re- 
quest to Pandit Madan* Mohan Malaviya it is 
only that our congratulations and an account of 
the proceedings of this meeting may be convey- 
ed to that Marwari, 

Having received the necessary cheque all 
difficulties vanished. The energetic and devoted 
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executive engineer, Rai Jwala Prasad, whom 
we knew asa capable Irrigation Engineer at one 
time has raised this large school building with so 
many rooms within a few weeks. It is like magic. 
This building is the first on record which has 
ever been constructed within such a few weeks. 

Two years ago on the occasion of the 
foundation ceremony when the highest joined 
the humblest, the first step was taken to start 


the University and this marks another step in its 


progress. 

Mr. Vice-Chanceller, Hon. . Pt. Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, I congratulate you and the 
executive engineer, donors and visitors, and last 
but not the least, I think I can congratulate my- 


_ self for the honour you have done me in asking 


‘me to perform this function. - 

Afterwards his Honor opened the lock of the 
school and visited each and every room of the 
building. Sir Sundar Lal and Pt. Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, 


Mahamahopadhyaya Adityaram 


- Bhattacharya, Dr. Taraporewala, Vice-Principal 


Seshadri and the Engineer, Rai Jwala Prasad 
Saheb, showed the hall and the rooms, and_ his 
Honor was quite pleased to see the building 
completed in a few weeks. His’ Honor left the 
place amid cheers and the meeting came“to a 
close with good wishes for his Honor. ‘' ~ 
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The best Health-Tusus er of the day... | 


Agni Kum er cures indigestion, want of. appetite. end 
distention of the ‘Stomach ‘after meals, costivencss, diar-* 
thosa... High ° colouredsurine, smasty- taste’ of! ‘the» mouth; 
dreadful dreams, sleeplessness &c. Ke, 20 cS) (9 


fh GG 


16 shows miracles ‘in .cases: of cholera, dysentry, ae 


hepsia, heart burn : acidity, loss of appetite, rheumatism, 
gout, piles and constipation, ; 


It improves the digestive’ power.” keéps ‘thie siomach 
and kidneys warm andthe liver actives, 5. 


Its regular use keeps a man:in perfect sound health; 


Price per Phial Re. 1)/'V.P. As, 6 ae 
a 5 c3 3 Phials Res. 3-, Post, Free. ie a ‘ 


Netra’ Sakha. © 


The best end the safest Remedy for: Ophthatiniac: a 
nular lids, Conjunctivities, Iritis and other affections of 
the Eye. 


Netra, Saicha.—Efectually” ‘soothes ‘ant “friitition 
in the eye. It is a great ‘cure for all-kinds; of defective |: 
vision and weak cyes. Its application. is. very. soothing 
and has’ cooling effect on the’ eye Ue ise geet 
free from irritating ingredients. ° Qi Re 
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? (x) nenenblet Water wT EOeMe B, Bose—Re, 1 
{2) Every-day Doubts ane Difficulties (in Writing and"speaking 
By-K, B) Bose Re, 1:4. {3 Select Speeches'of'the2Great Ora: 
tors. Rg, 2ati (4). Hints on. Correct Writing; As. 8: (5)(Aids ta 
write English correctly—K, B, ‘Bose. As &, (6) Wonders of ‘the 
World: Re,” !L6 (7) Students'iiMathematical? _ Companion} fo 
Mateenlatjon class Rs, 1-8. - (8). Puazles As. 4.3 é € 


B.N, Ghattak & Co. 125, Pande Eeviey, e@EnCE City. 


—— eS ne et eras es ET = 
"NO TIME TO LOSE. 

‘The Trilingual Mahabharat the Sanskrit) textiaf Maharshi 
Vyas with ‘Hindi‘and English’ translations, in O84 pages, bound 
‘in 14 vols, éach Volume costing Rs. 219 by’ Wels Those” wishing 
to know the ‘reat exploits of ‘Lora Kt ishna ea the ‘soetal staté 











complete, sets i in. stock offered at BS. ile “per ee a iy charges 
extra, Rs, 3]- to’ be prepaid. 

“The Trilingiial Rantayan of ‘Vatnnki, aeabovey in’ ‘4128 pages, 
)boundtin 4. vols atiRs, 2/9.per vol by V. P! complete Rs! BI only, 
The.author, of; this) book was ascontemporary ‘Of Ram, Itwas 

>Price per phial As, 12 por; PP. Rew ip with ‘him thaf Sita lived after exileand gave. birth ‘to’ the) twin 

oy 3' phials Rs, 2/4-Post Pree. ‘.2\'Sons.of Ram. He was therefore in the best pésition to.describe 

Basu BN. “MUKERSI, BanisaL, writes the phi: ¥ the events faithfully and has expressed himself" in’ the “best and 
Netra Sakha has cured me of my affection of the eye. simplestlangdage, ofloO 2 or FL son cunll 


is no doubl a very oe owen a nee fe oe ie = See Note... The.sveight of the Mahabharat. is.1a0o tolas aa that 
Karnaroga hara Taila.—it is the best, remedy the-Ramayan 300 tolas, both these can therefore be sent in a 

aie incks of garachen pytrid {°F the Ramayan 3 : 
tovenve yousmdomstherhcum Meat B of ence Pe ‘parcel ‘of 20’seers for’ Rs, 3o]- ‘only plus transit charges to be 


excretions from the cars and various other ear diseases. 
The. diseasesiof the‘ear are:!vety. painful, only ‘mown to : prepaid,: The following. portions of the Mahabharat can be had 
separately ; Van (1400 ‘pages Rs. -4l-) Udyog Rs, Sal Bhishma 


sufferers who pass sleepless nights. ee ate cr 

any of the said complaints simply apply the oil inside wae R al Shanti Re. el. Y 
car and the cure ywill-be effected in a. day. or, tivo, js: af- aran Rs. i xirsiengs iG Abie ths i 
S H. cS MAGAZINE 


Price per phial As. 10 Postage 4 As. 
feouad Volucnes from't905 to 1916 Price 


oe. phials Re. 1/14: ~ Postage free:- 
Ny ho.—Medicitje for'Scorpion: sting.. Relief isi! toes 
Rs. 1/6] per Volume; postage extra ; 
‘Unbound Volumes @ Re. 1/- each'postage extra. 


felt if it is applied. It not only cures Scorpion sting but 
Apply: to the Mansget, C. H. C. Magazine, 
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at thesame time checks all forms of Roem creeS or pleas, 
from the outer.surface of thé body, -: 6c 

Price per phial As. 4, Price 6 phials Bs. 1-8. “Postage 
free. © = fs 


Dadru Samhara Ohurna—or Ring;Worm) Pow- 
der, Price 6 As. Postage 4 As. 3 Enisls) ‘Re, 1-2. 
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i The. ‘Celebrated Den ir |e ees iE ie ie 
ncbante, Rant CBOE “Price 6° phials Re. 1-8 -)~ Healthy : Rosa" ; Firisatr ee 
: dooils ]i@ MOND CAKES: | Oo) 1 cat 


Postage free. 
-Hair-Deye.—Far; Grey Hairs, 


2 Aa healthy fo toni food, with delicious taste, 6) specially. prepared 
Price per box Be, 1-4. Postage 4 As. 3 boxée Rs, 


iu tn Almoad. ‘Tt totes the shattered constitution, weak health 





312. bovtawe tree ‘invigorates tired“ muscles: “doothes and’ refreshes 
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Elixir for students. Trail orders solicited. Price per tin, large 
Re- 1-8-0 smalljo-tq-0. Order at once from. 

___ DHUNVANTRY, B. PaREEH & Co., (Dept. 6.) _ 

22, Ebrahim Mansions Sindhi Lane. (4) Bombay 


By T. 6. sUBRAMANIA & C0. 
a wie £e5¢ 39" Armenian Street, 
ptt George Town, Madras E, 
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THE BEST WHITE EYE POWDER. 
~~ (MAMIRA AUR SACHCHE MOTIYAUN-KA SUFED SURMA) - 


@@ Examined. by, Dr. W. ‘RB. Oriper, F. 0, 8., M. B. A. 8., Fellow. of the. Institute of Chemistry, London 
and testified to by Assistant. Surgeons, Hospital. >Assistants, " Hakims of Rajas and Nawabs, Gazetted Officers 
* and other respectable G Government Officers, Taluqdars and Europeans, &c., &c. Ee 


Copies of the: testimonials will be sent for your kind ‘perusal: when: your onder’ is complied with, We havo 
procured genuine Maméra ‘at mach expense from beyond the limits’of Hindustan. f 


“THE SUCCESS OF OUR EYE POWDER Is IMMEDIATE. 


Please measure your eye-sight first, and then use our Eye-powder ; within’a:/or tnight your sight wills be 
sensibly improved, and you will'be ‘convinced of its good effects,and beneficial results. , 

(1) It cures all disorders of the eyes, and is a preventive remedy too; (2) renders‘the use of sreclteles 
unnecessary ; (3) improves.the vision, and removes all eye complaints due to old age and yeakness; (4) keeps the 
eye clean, ‘and strengthens the eyes ; (5) cures watering ; (6) itching; (7) reduess ; (8)' pain due to overwork : 
(9) removes dim sight; (10) burning of the eyes ; (11) -enables those who cannot pass the thread through the 
eye of the needle to do their work without the least inconvenience ; (12) and’cures Photophobia; (13) Conjuncti- 
vitis; (14) Initia ; (15) Glacoma’; (16) commencing Cataract &o, oo. mae is equally penunie to persons of all 
ages. The price ris Re. 8 per ola, postage 4 Annas. ° abil oe 


To be had of :—Nigam & Coy, New Ohank, eauanores 5 aH 
se; Cheifollowing sre some of those, -who have testified tor “the Good ‘effects of the Eye-powderi:— ; 


ase 3 1) Dr B oY. Ratter, R. D. MiP. L. at London. @). Dr. J. Drzewieoki « of Russia. (3) Dr. P. N 
Banerji, Gi. Mo 8.& Surgeon, Calcutta. (4):Dr.:P.N. Banerji, Asstt. Surgeon (now at Meerut).(5) Dr. 3. 
Nw Baso, Lb. M.8.;, Oawtpore:. (6) -Nil-Madhab: Roy, Eaq., B.-A. B...L,5; Judge; 8.0. C., Cawnpore 
{7) Bepin Behari. Mukerji; Eeq:,-M.-A., ali. B.; District and Sessions Judge, Gonda:! (8) Shib, Shankar 
ee Gity Magistrate; Mandlesar. (9) Dhanapat' Lal, 'Ksq., Dy. Sonn Unaos Go): J, aK. Dba. 
Soe Manager, e Hindu College: ES Benates. es 4 
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nN e ~ 
Ta WTAL: ce 


eae. 
was, 


asi wea qaTay glaaa Raat’ 

ATA AAAS ATTA aarssaei: | 
aUrar, aa Tay ratsteat aaa aH Og UF 
aera le a: gar fasaat HAS AUAAA: ul 

1s Methinks, Lord Siva, discerning the abject 
condition of the Samskrit Language in the Kali 
Yuga, out of mercy has sent, fortunately indeed, 
his Son to save the language of the gods on 
Earth. .For, the. safeguard of the language of 
the gods haying enforced the (grammatical) rules 
of Panini, restoring thereby the’ grace and beauty 
of the goddess of Learning (once;more). by ‘the 
charming refreshment and -revival’ of’ various 
Sciences, that famous Sivakumar (the Son of ‘the 
Juord Siva), besides, penetrating easily the most 
intricate points ofviall’ the! sciences, ‘being ‘an 
expert” in‘steering the pleasure=boat ‘of intellect 


over ‘the’: vast ocean of, the Science dF Language, 
noble by chatacter, ‘endowed with keenness of 


understanding, the Vrihaspati (Jupiter) of. the 


“gods « on. Earth (the. Brahmans), has suddenly 


entered the: eternal abode of ‘the ‘Lord Siva, 
eav ind on ‘the bank of the Ganges, : in 
Benares, his. ‘own human body. and ourselves.. 
-Let,, the . ‘memory. of. his. - oentrance. into 
Kailasa “(the ead of Bliss. of othe Lord, Siva) be 
eyer, prominent ii an your | heatt4ipf him: who> was 





the purest ornament of Indiay:a great feast toithe. - 


assem blyof, the! Jearned, the: bright, tintellectual 
Sun,; -most-amiable in-opening) the tender dots. 
like. aunts of his. disciples—and‘who! has-attained 
the Eternal Bliss—the abode of the LordiSiva-by 


conquering: Death, through. ‘his own overwhel- : 


mine eS 102 at etien St com aadie 


pmo CA) Bele rk one 


2 waa 


wxiéwing-report (of it from’ the Beharee, 
as'it'déserves wider publicity :-°. = 
In the course of his sie he said that young- 

mén seeking knowledge should not rest satisfied 

with a low standard ” of “knowledge, but’ they 

should take themselves’ “efficient > athdents 

par ‘excéllence-—He asked ‘them to keep their 

“ideals”? before them ‘and’ go ahead. ‘He farther 

poirtted out the’ value of the’ siticere love and . 
attachment ‘that one should bear towards his 

family ‘to which one owed asacred duty.” He 

recalled’ many ‘instances from” his callege’ days, 

when‘his fellow students as boarders of the Eden 

Hindw' Hostel, indulged i in luxuries, though they 

were by’notheans’soiis of rich men. “Thus ‘the 
student, he said, who spends*money in luxury 
‘practically robs ‘away nectssary “ comforts ‘from 
other’ members of ‘his family. ~He further said 
that luxury ‘was ‘making an advance iin th a es 
sent? fearon 8 Students in | Beh : 






















‘effects “and ‘its attenda 
studerits to’ cultivat 
towards their’ preceptors, ‘as’ 
of Rishi — “and” ‘to 





yes - 
community they belongea to, and-a.. 
mankind at large.. . The greatness of..a country 
depends on the character of the people inhabiting 
it—a country had “strength ’” because of and 
in proportion to, the possession of great men. 
He further impressed upon them the. necessity 
and desirability of social service, and asked the 
graduates. of the place to start night schools. for 
the uplift of depressed. classes and to conduct 
the schools by rotation. To the students who 
wanted to take up ‘ political life ’ after, their 
f college career, he recommended the serious'study 
y of history and political philosophy. Without the 
study, of these two subjects their opinions’ were 
of no value, and they in fact could not make any 
‘mature deliberations on the'subject of politics, 
He next impressed upon the students the impor- 
tance of the vernacular languages, and -was of 
opinion that €very man was,competent to con- 
tribute to his country’s thoughts and literature 
through the ‘vernacular, but this was. not the 
case with foreign tongues, He concluded his 
Speech by saying that all young men of military 
age should enlist themselves in the Indian 
e. He knew, | he said, that: there 
ing drawbacks, associated with it 
n coming for- 
pac tne reason 

tl 











uo the same. ; 
,;wested to give publicity to the 
notification re-the- Pinhey. Memorial 


° 


_acdal. ee a : eee 
_ The Hyderabad Archaeological . Society, 
‘onthe -2ist April, 191 6, decided _that 


a°Gold Medal be instituted to conitemoraté 
the memory of Sir 
CS eth... 

eeident of fie Society. 


Alexander “Pinhey, 


the Founder and frst 


REGULATIGNS. 

(1) The ‘Pinhey Memorial’ Gold Medal’ 
shall be awarded  triennially for the best work on 
Deccan Archaeology or History;in* Becodence 
withthe subjoined conditions. *- » ic 

» (2))> The ‘competition “shall: be oper to 
scholars in any: part of the world. 

(3) ~Competitors shall submit athesis'on 
any subject chosen. by themselves relating : to. 
Deccan Archaeology or History... ‘The; thesis 


should bean unpublished work, or, if published ; 
it should hot have been published more thag 9 


two years ‘before its submission. for. the ‘Pinhey 
Medal. Be 3 


(4) Thesis, for the first peer cont will 


be received up to ‘the end of October ‘1918, and 
Subsequently i in the October of every” third year 
i, Be in October’ 1921, 1924; and’so°on. mastoll 

(5) If the selected thesis 16 an ‘Unpublished 
work, the” Society, on’ the ‘recommiéndation of 
the Councilj* shall- “have the’ right” te ) publish ie 
in the Society’s Journal.) 

(6) If in the opinion’ 6 the:Counceil none’ 


ofthe theses. submitted in any year are!of'spéci- 
all. Se 


‘bid anti 
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THE LATE MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA’ PANDIT 
> SHIVA. KUMAR SHASTRI. e 
Mabamahopadhjaya Pandit. Shiva rete 
Shastri was born in the village Unadi, which 
is four miles from Kashi. His father, Pandit 
Ramasevaka Mishra, was, a poor and respect- 


able man and was a great devotee of God 


: family’ preceptor came to his-house: 
eeprots used very often: to repeat the following 


It is said’ that on one ‘occasion his 
The’ pre- 


Shiva. 


verse:' ‘ » : 
Wa a ala 1 faze aa adit, 1 
© MS AUT Hae ales ater | 
Raat Ty fas geared, 

[MTR ANTTT FAT ANT Ut 2 to 
-¢'Hearing:-these lines repeated by<his guru 
with great: deyotion,: he: was: greatly touched 
and she requested *shis jguru to remove’ his 
anxiety. “‘His “guru asked him: the cause of 
his anxiety.. :His/father'told him: that .he’ had 
lost many sons and was anxious for the.birth 
of,a,,son.. By .the, benediction of his. guru, 
Shiva Kumar Shastri, .\ was born on the Phalgun 
Krishna Ekadashi, Sambat 1904 (1874. A. D.) 
He. lost his father when he was only. five 
years old, One. of his uncles was serving 
in, the- Rettia Raj and Pandit Shiva Kumar 
Shastri went there to study. Pandit Shiva 
Kumar Shastri’ s father was the youngest _ of all 
his brothers... At first he studied Jyotish, as- 
tronomy and astrology, but. at Bettia i e began 
to study, Vyakarana. (grammar), _ After a. year 
‘ar so, he joined t the. ‘Queen’s s College, . Benares, 
and was a student of Pandit Durga. Dattji, “one 
of the colleagues. of | Pandit Balshatri. Seeing 
him’ exceptionally intelligent, Pandit Balshastri 








took ‘him under his charge and foretold» that — 
he would Ne a ‘world-renowned man, His 


as 


Ary 3 acy? pve eys = A> 
tE43 ws & Viva BEG 4 f 


Tages 


prophecy. proved to be'true. _ He studied Nyaya 
(Logic) with. Pandits ‘Kali Prasad Shiromani 
and: Vithal Shastri, cat’ that ‘time ’ professors “of 
the Queen’s College. © Pandit Vishuddhananda 
Swami taught. him Mimansa, Viggen 
Upanishadas, -etc,. anxiil eadesebe ye ~ 
‘The'stress of provety did’ not’ permit® him to 
prosecute ‘his: ‘studies ” ‘any: ‘further but ' ‘obliged 
him to seek employment ‘under Government. 
He'seryed the ‘Queen’s College ‘for about 4 
years, ~He’ mastered most of © the” different 
branches: of ~ Sanskrit learning by” the’ early 
age‘of 26. Onsevering his connection’ with 
the*Queen’s College’ he ‘went “to vatious 
Durbars,. e. g., Jammu, Bundi, etc. “where 
his ‘learning met with ample recognition! — 
Finally he’ made his'mark at® Darbhanga: “by “a 
suecessfil competition with the “scolastic® lumi- 
aries such as the ‘late’ Pandit Halli Tha and 
Pandit Visvanath Jha,‘etc. Fhe late “Maharaj 
Lakshmeshwat Singti ‘of ‘Darbhanga, who was aed 
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Bhaskarananda. The Yatindra-jivan-charitra 
won for him the title of ‘Mahamahopadhyaya’ 
bestowed by the Government. It is said. that 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit: Maheshchandra 
Nyayaratna and Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
Yadaveshwar Tarkaratna were so greatly 
impressed with the style of the book that 
they strongly recommended Shastriji as fully 
deserving the title of ‘Mahamahopadhyaya’. 

He had the privilege of enjoying unstinted 
confidence and admiration of the whole of, the 
Hindu community. He always extended to 
the Vidyarthis a helping hand in the time of 
their need and always made strenuous . efforts 
to alleviate their sufferings. In fact, he ren- 
“dered signal service to the entire - Hindu 

community by his ability and assiduity. 
., He.was exceedingly simple. in. his habits 
and style of living and he had the. peculiar 
knack of making himself at home with. all: who 
came into contact with him. "He was _univer- 
sally popular = all. communities respected him 
alike. He was possessed of unflagging energy, 
untiring, zeal, ai versatile genius and a wonder- 
ful. ‘memary... Roa 
On one occasion he went. 0) the court of 
Bama in the C.-P. and filled up the Samasya 
- auftare Wat zara” 


wATAgaa aE: 
(. teat gra oeaqaaa 1. 
STA A TATA ge eAaTH,: 
_ > aa aaet etree 1 
The Raj conferred. -on- him ‘thé title of 
Atraiva-vidya-rasah. (Here verily is the 
essence of knowledge)... When Lala Gattulal, 
the famous Shatavadbani, ‘came to Beirares 
and asked the Pandits to fill up the Samasya 


‘erga aay Wary a Tea | 


. The Shastriji filled it up as : 


wlgazagzat: aT ae yETa aaa 
faaaet aiaey faa T Aza 
_ Lala Gattulal thereupon remarked that he 
was the very best scholar, the brightest 
jewel among the learned ™men in Sanskrit. 


Several institutions, Sabhas and. Dae 


honoured: themselves by. .conferring various 


titles such as. 


‘ adaraeadea : “aRteaes Teer 
alae ’ etc. on him. 
He was -a very silent “workers Even in 


the state of bad ‘health; he showed ian. amount 
of capacityifor work which was simply amaz- 
ing. He had been suffering. from: ‘paralysis 
for the last -three years and the. fell disease 
gradually took an aggravated turn. -He was 
ultimately confined ‘to’ bed for more .than 4. 


months, during which he ‘suffered erernciatig 
pain. 


‘~ He breathed ‘his last on the 18th’ of Aga 
1917, at the’ age of 70, leaving behind him ‘a 
widow, ason and daughter, four grandsons, one 
great grandson “and*a large circle of friends, 
pupils and admirers to mourn his loss. He 
lived the full span of human life for Kaliyuga 
and was fortunate enough to’ see his - preat- 
grandson, © His death has, i in particular, “caused 
an irreparable loss ~ to the Benares ‘Sanskrit 
community of which he. “was the veteran 
leader. On the day of: his death; « ~almost * all 


the” local: schools. were. closed as” a. mark: ot 


honour to him. ~ : 


Vidyadhat Jt 8: A. 1 aa 
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CAMOENS AND HIS: . 


EPIC OF INDIA: 


It must always be interesting for an Indian 
student of literdture,’to come across Western 
poets. dealing with Indian subjects, either in 
elaborate poetical works, in-smaller pieces, or 
evenvin stray lines.and references.’ The Ger- 
man poet and philosopher, Friedrich Rtickert 
embodies some of the most profound thoughts 
of ancient India in the volumes of his Brahmin’s 
Wisdom. There is again a-cycle of three little 
poems by Goethe; befriending the, cause of the 
poor Pariah, narrating a legend of God’s: special 
benignance to the miserable and the .oppressed. 
The sweet Irish lyrist, Thomas Moore, has 
woven a fascinating romance round the Moghul 
princess, Lalla -Rookh. The restless spirit- of 
Shelley’s A/astor finds peace 

In the vale of Cashmere, .far within 
Its loneliest dell, where odorous plants entwine 
Beneath the hollow rocke a natural bower. 

"Even the sons of distant\America have occa- 

sionally sought inspiration in ‘Indian’ ‘themes, 


Emerson’ s Bramha has sought the message of | 


the immortality of the Soul, from the Song Celes- 
tiql, The episode of Trisanku has attracted 
the attention of Longfellow, and Whittier has 
two such different poems as the Piges at Lucknow 
and the Hymn of 3 the Bramha Samaj. The most 
noteworthy literary masterpiece of the West, 
dealing with an Indian’ subject, is however fhe 
Lusiad of Camoens, which is s also one of ere 


iG 


words greatest books. 
~ Eligabeth Barret Browning ¢ sees I in “her® “Vision 

Ze ‘Poets: 3 131 
= Camoens, w with that look he had 


Compelling Tndia’s genius sad 
From-the wave through the Lusiad 
The murmurs of the storm-¢ape ocean |. , 


2 
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Indraw in vibrative emotion 
Along the verse. 

But the great Portuguese poet who has con- 
ferred upon India the high distinction of com- 
memorating her in a magnificent epic’ has unfor- 
tunately’not met with sufficient recognition in 
the East. The Lusiad of Camoens takes rank 
among the finest epics of modern‘ times and its 
literary merit alone is thus enough to claim for 
it the universal interest-of students of literature. 
Its theme is the ‘discovery? of India-by Vasco 
de:Gama, the poet being’among the first in the 
West to celebrate on‘ any adequate scale, the 
fascination of this land in poetry. This double 
qualification is probably enough ground for 
drawing the attention of students in India to’ 
some ‘aspects of this masterpiece and its distin 
guished author. 

The career-of Camoens has not many paral 
lels in the literary history of the world in the 
romantic nature of its incidents. Soldier, sailor, 
poet and exile, he met with the strangest vicissi- a 
tudes in his life. Hehad on various occasions 
to feel the displeasure of his sovereign. It was 
his lot again to drudge in poverty, trying ta 
acquire the bare means of subsistence. Even 
the humiliation of exile and imprisonment was 
his, and all his genius was of no avail” against 
the neglect of his contemporaties, which ‘was 
responsible i in no small measure for the misery 


which fell to his share. ‘The ‘poet who ‘was 


to ‘be hailed by. posterity as the ‘Apollo Portu- 
guez, spent his days ‘in some of the keenest 
forms of. mental and bouily anguish, ee 

Without entering into the scope eie te EF 7 
biographers,‘ it may be ventured that he was 
born at Lisbon i in, 1524, He came of an old, 
aristocratic. family a and was a kinsman of. the 
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great, Vasco de Gama himself. He could thus 
take a deep personal interest in the exploits of 
the Portuguese hero, his sense of patriotism 
finding an additional impulse of excitement in 
family pride, After a course of early education 
in the institutions which were then the centres 
of intellectual culture in Portugal, he found him- 
self in Lisbon asa fine, polished. young man, 
received into the best society, by virtue of his 
For- 
tune. seemed to smile on him, and swimming ~ 
gaily. in the society of the fashionable capital, 
the future seemed to open to him nothing but 
-a world of mirth and happiness, : 


good birth and brilliant accomplishments. 


Not the least of the romantic features of 
Camoens’ career is the numerous episodes of 
And the 
earliest and most important. of them began at 
a time when he was hardly out of his teens, 
On Good Friday in 1544, he saw Catherina, 
_ who had just become lady-in-waiting to the 
~ Queen, and this girl of thirteen summers evoked 
in him a devotion and enthusiasm which can be 


love which centre in his personality. 


compared i in intensity of emotion only to the: 


loves of. Dante and Petrarch for Beatrice and 
Laura. He poured forth his passionate longing 
for her in a series of songs and sonnets dedicated 
to his Natherica, and her fascination haunted his 


imagination long after her death, when he was 


toiling as an exile in the ‘ branding summers ” 

of India. If they do not rise to the spotless 
purity and Platonic worship of Dante’s . Vita 
Nuova, they display an equal constancy of aim 
and sincerity of passion. The i imagery is some- 


times too frank to meet with the unqualified ap- 


_Proval of modern taste, but it is only sentimental 


purism that will condemn the’ general level’ as 
vulgar. The same aspect of his genius was” to 


¢ eyerless face.’ 
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meet with further development in the -various 
stages of his life, every one of which’ was associ- 
ated with some amorous episode or other—a 
Hindu Girl being the heroine of one of them, 


 -Camoens*:was not to bask ‘in sunshine. for 
long. Having'been discovered in a stolen inter- 
view with Natherica, he was banished to the 
upper Tagus,—such was the power of the noble- 
‘The » youth 


fresh from college had to face the loneliness: of 


men--who were her relations. 
banishment from home for ‘some’ months;\ and 
he found himself back in Lisbon'in 1.546. « Pru- 
dence-and caution have ‘never. been * associated 


with the genius of poetry and Camoens repeated | 


his offence, to be exiled as a‘ soldier to» Ceita or 
Cewta in Africa. The son of Apollo now ‘put 
on the: ‘grim equipment of Mars, took part in 
several campaigns and even won the distinction 
of receiving wounds on the battlefield: Tradi- 
tion affirms that he lost one of his eyes and 
received the appellation of the man with ‘the 
Service in Africa claimed him for 
three years ant when he came back to Lisbon 
as a poor poet, he was again to “involve himself 
in trouble. Tt was ona day when the hilarity 
of a festival was supreme. in the streets, ‘that he 
drew his sword i in .a brawl, 
in defence of his friend. 


the consequence, 


like noble “Romeo 
Imprisonment was 
He was relieved from it ‘only 
when he volunteered himself for service in the 
East, and that was to open. for him a new 
chapter of thrilling adventures. 

On the-24th March,. 1553, .the poet, . now 
in his thirtieth year, set sail for India,, i in what 
may be regarded as the third exile of his life. 
He landed in Goa, the then. capital of the Portu- 
guese Empire. in the East,.and found himself 
ina land remarkable: for its natural. beauties. 


eras 
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Tropical’ scenery with its wealth’ of light and 
colour impressed itself~ profoundly® upon his 
warm temperament’and the Lusiad bears ample 
evidence of his rapturous appreciation of the 
land of: the pearland the palm. His enjoyment 
of ithe delights of the world was sufficiently 
keen to infuse -happiness into his life, but: he 
was harping continually. on “his sense of exile— 
pouring forth’ lament after lament in resonant 
and feeling verse, for the land ofhis birth which 
seemed to vanish away from his vision for ever. 
The vice and licentiousness of the capital had 
reached an infamous ‘notoriety in his: time and 


- the tainted atmosphere filled: him): with an: in- 


tense disgust which €xpressed itself in,the fierce 
satire, Disparates Na India or the; vagaries. of 
India. Goa was ‘the mother of villains. and 
the step-mother of honest men.’ 


It would be futile to attempt the task of 
tracing his miscellaneous wanderings in the 
East. From ‘Arabia and the confines of the 
Persian Gulf, to China in the East and Ceylon 
in the South, he was tossed. about for years. on 
various commercial, diplomatic and martial 
missions, acquiring 2 all the experience of the world 
and _ knowledge of mankind, which was to 
stand him. in ‘such good stead when he came 
to compose, the Magnum Opus of his life. His 
poetical inspiration was however not barren 


during this long. interval. Students of English 


known ~ Sonnet on’ 
to Camoen’s. « soothing an exile’s grief’ with 
this intrument. 
come to two volumes in Richard Burton’s 
classical edition of his works. ‘The emotional 
experience embedded in these. passionate out- 
pourings is: capable of. the’ finest: appeal, and: 


. 
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‘the Sonnet, ” a reference . 


And his ‘Sonnets and Lyrics 


23? 
oneis'disposed to rank the sonnets unhesitat- 
ingly with ‘such brilliant productions of the 
same type in English poetry,.as the Sonnets 
of Shakespeare, the) Sonnets from the Portuguese 
of Elizabeth Browning or the Hlouse of Life of 
Dante Rossetti. 

“Tt was not before undergoing sixteen years 
of exile that hé was able to achieve the cher- 


’ ished desire of getting back to the land of his 


birth, 
threw him into prison in Mozambique and he 
was relieved by mere accident, a Portuguese 
ship with some'of his friends having ‘chanced 


The treachery of an ignoble friend 


to enter the harbour. ~ A shipwreck in which 
he ran very close risk of losing his life was 
And it was to a plague- 
stricken city which insisted on a painfully long 
The 
political situation was not more favourable ‘to 
him than it was when he had left. The ex- 


pected preferment was long in coming,’ and 


another disaster. 


period of quarantine that he‘had come. 


e . $ . Fa oa 
when it came it was tardy as has been the case 


with many a son of genius. ‘The publication 
of the Lusiad, the immortal poem: which was to 


‘make him one of the world’s greatest bards, 


was the only silver lining to this cloud of densest’ 
gloom. But it only brought him the paltry 
reward of an irregularly paid pension’ of 
£3-8-0 a year, and even that he was destined 
to enjoy only for eight years. 

¥ij There is nothing more pathetic in the 
entire range of the world’s literary history 
than the melancholy’ circumstances that 
gathered round Camoens in the last years of 
his life. “Aged and teduced to crutches, he. 
had to’ depend, on; public charity for his daily- 
bread. ‘There: was a faithful Goanese slave who 
administrated some consolation’ by helping, hin, 


@ 
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in the work of begging, and his death caused 
him a pang which he could compare in inten- 
sity only to his grief at the death of his beloved 
Catrina. It was one long tale of misery and 
wretchedness, a tragedy of suffering equalled 
only in fiction, or at least found among ‘only 
a handful of examples recorded in history. 
He died in a charity hospital in 1510, ‘ without 
a sheet wherewith to cover himself,’ and attend- 
ed by a poor monk who had been attracted to 
him by his intellectual greatness. Even the 
winding sheet was the gift of an alm-house, 
No stone marked his grave and no inscription 
blazoned his virtues. The country had ignored 
its greatest poet, ‘the poet encyclopzdiast,’ 
as a critic has observed ‘who gave birth toa 
national compendium of: belles-lettres ranging 

from epigram to epic.’ Those who realise the 


underlying causes of the nation’s ingratitude 
ying 8) 


will not probably find it difficult to understand 
why the glory and independence of the country 


perished with its great patriot and master-‘of- 


_ song. - The nation has made some amends for 
it in recent years, by attempts to perpetuate 
his memory, but a recollection of the’ last 


scenes, of his life is enough to brand their con- 
duct with eternal infamy, . 


io Enough has probably been said to show that 
the career of Camoens is of greater biographical. 
interest than even that of even such personages 
as Byron, Goethe and Rousseau, who have 
furnished endless material for the biographer. 
its romance of his life “has been described 
in these words by one of his distinguished 
biographers referred to already, Richard Burtons. 
‘Opening with the fairest. and- “brightest 
promise; ‘exposed in manhood to. the extremes. 


of vicissitude, to intense enjoyment and ‘terrible 


e 
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abysses,” lapsing about middle age into. the 
weariness of baffled hope; and. ending ‘com- 
paratively early, in the deepest glooms of dis- 
appointment, distress and destitution, the student, 
the soldier, the traveller, the: patriot, the poet, 
the mighty man of genius, thus:crowded into 
a single career the efforts, the -purposes, the 
events of half-a-dozen,.,...Considered in. such 
light the Portuguese may be looked upon as 
unique: never was sucha spirit ‘so maltreated 
by fortune.” ° But will not his spirit find, some 
consolation in the reverence with which the 
world of to-day looks up to the poetic: “treasure 


. he has bequeathed to: posterity ¢ 


» “We can’now proceed to the story of the 

discovery and conquest of India to hear Camoens: 

sing of : : 
. Arms-and Heroes, who from Lisbon’s shore, 

Thro? seas where sail was never spread before, 

Beyond where Ceylon lifts her spicy breast, 

And waves her woods above the watery waste, 

With prowess more than human forced their way’ 

To the fair kingdom of the rising day- ‘ 

In the discovery of India by Vasco de Gama, 

Camoens has a theme “worthy of ‘a great epic 
poem. In addition to its being one of the 
greatest achievements in the history of the world, 
it has the advantage of appealing profoundly to 


the patriotism of his people. Following in the 


footsteps of Homer and Virgil he sings the 
great deeds of his countrymen and records the 


glorious story of the founding of a vast Empire 


in the romantic East. It is nothing short of 


the realisation of the dreams of all Europe, the- 
conquest of a land which has been its fascination 
since the earliest times. _ ge: 


realy : : 


The Portuguese poet says of the momentous voyage : 
Nor sage Ulysses, nor the ‘Trojan pride; 


Such ragingigulfs, stich whirling storms detied: «121, 


’ 
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It is however propossed to confine our atten- 
tion here to the Indian interest in the poem. 
Long before the commencement: of the main 
action, the future conqueror has a vision which 
inspires him to undertake the remarkable venture, 
The Indus and the Ganges, rivers famous in 
Indian mythology, roll down: before him from 
a mountain steep, in two copious, glassys treams. 
Two hoary fathers. arise from: them and invite 
him to their shores, to restore peace and pros- 
perity to a realm which is torn by civil strife. 
And like ancient Father Tiber, who appeared 
before the wandering Trojan hero in’a vision and 
promised success to his race, the two brothers 
draw such a roseate picture of the future achieve- 
ments of Portugal in the East, that it must have 
instilled heroism into much weaker hearts. 


The plan is resolved upon, and. after nume- © 


rous adventures in the course of the voyage 
towards the East, we find the fleet approaching 
the shores of India. Great is the excitement 
when the palmy shore of Malabar breaks upon 


their view : 


Now morn, serene in dappled grey, arosc * 

Over the fair lawns where murmuring Ganges flows’; 
Pale shone the wave beneath the golden beam ; - 
Blue o'er the silver flood Malabria’s mountain gleam ; 
The sailors on the Maintop’s airy round, : 
Land, land, aloud, with waving hands ce 
“Aloud, the pilot of Melinda cries, 

Behold, O chief, the shores of India rise ! 

Elate the joyful crew on tip-toe trod, 

And every breast with swelling raptures glow’d; 
Gama’ great soul confest. the rushing swell : 

Prone. on his manly kness the hero fell; 

Oh bounteous Heaven; he cries and spreads his handel 
To bounteous Heaven, while poundless joy commands 
No farther word to flow. In wonder lost, - 

As one. in horrid dreams through whirlpools tost, 
Now, snatoh’d py.demons rides the, flaming air, 
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And howls, and hears the howlings of despair ; 
Awaked, amazed, confused, with transport glows, — 
And trembling still, with troubled joy o’erflows. 
So, yet affected with the sickly weight, 
Left by the hands of the dreadful night, ‘ 
The hero wakes in raptures to behold 
The Indian shores before his prows unfold : 
Bounding he rises and with eyes on fire 
Surveys the limits of bis proud desire. 
It may not be worth while entering into an 
account of all the details connected with the 


-early history of the Portuguese in India, which 


constitute the foundation of the epic of Camoens. 
The historical narration is not the essence of 
The light which the epic throws 
on the social and political conditions of India - 


the poem. 


in the sixteenth century. is probably of greater 
interest to the student of to-day and there is 
also a’special value attaching to the descriptive 
parts of the poem. ° 

India’s ‘gotden strand’ has at last? been, 
reached and Vasco de Gama is to be enlightened 
on the nature of the new country by an inhabi- 
tant who has been attracted to the foreigners by 
the splendour of their equipage. . There is now 
a discourse on the geography of the land, which 
must have. been of particular value in the days 
of Camoens, by spreading information about a 


part of the world which was enveloped in 


mystery. » The passage may now nibs iscalled, 
though on other grounds : é ; 
Vast are the shores of India’s wealthfal soil ; 
Southward sea gir't, she forms a demi-isle ;” 


i His cavern’d cliffs with dark-brow’d forests crown’d, 
. Hemodian Taurus frowns her northern bound 3 


iid} 
From Caspia’s, lake the enormous mountain spreads, _ 
And. leading eastward rears & thousand heads ; ‘i 

Far to extremest sea her ridges thrown, Q 

By various names, through various tribes are known: 
Here down the waste of Taurus’ rocky sido 
“Tyo infant rivers pour the. sre tide, - 











» 
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Indus the one, and one the Ganges named 
Darkly of old, through distant nations famed : 
One eastward curviog holds his crooked way, 
One to the West gives his swol’n tide to stray 
Declining southward many a land they havo, 
And widely swelling roll the sea-like wave, 
Till the twin offspring of the mountain fire 
Both in the Indian deep ingulph’d expire. 
Between these streams, fair-smiling to the day.. 
The Indian lands their wide domains display, 
‘And many a league far to the south they bend, 
From the broad region where the rivers end, 
Till where the shores to Coylon’s isle opposa, 
In conic form the Indian regions close. 


0 2 a a a 


The attention of the informant is not con- 


fined to the physical configuration of the country. 


There is a poetical dissertation’ on the laws and 


religions of the land ; the kingdoms that spread 


themselves on its fertile plains and the people - 


who swarm on the banks of its rivers. There are 
the sons of stern Deccan tilling the soil. Bengal 
extends its beauteous Eden where hallowed 
Ganges meets the sea. The kingdom of Vijia- 
nagar, at the zenith ofits power is there too, 
her sons shining in native gold and ruby. There 
are the Western Ghauts, Nature’s rude-wall; 
guarding the fertile lawns of Malabar. 

*Here, from the mountain to the surgy main, 

Fair asa garden, spreads the smiling plain, 

‘And lo, the empress of the Indian powers ; 


- There lofty Calicut resplendent towers ;- 


Here's every fragrance of the spicy shore, 

Here’s every gem of India’s countless store. : 
Shae) ‘is not“ possible to claim for Camoens, a 
foreigner ne? made a brief sojourn in: -the* 
country, ‘any ‘Success in dealing with the deeper 
aspects: of Tndia. ae enthusiastic and. almost 






D1 nand_ philosophy of the East 
with any yey, ‘Nor were his’ intellectual 
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tastes congenial to the appreciation of the bafling 
religious mysteries of the people. The external 
forms of religious. worship, as they obtained 


among the lower classes, as they might ‘be? 


witnessed in the streets for instance, attracted 
the poet’s attention and he sang of them with 


power, if not with understanding. If his vision in’ 


politics: was the conquest of the whole of :India 
by his countrymen’ and the building of an-empire. 
destined to outshine the glories of Imperial 


Rome, the evangelisation of its teeming millions: 


was his dream in the sphere of religion.- He 
attaches such great importance to’the latter, 


that he reverts to it from time to time and is: 


disposed to regard it as even a more glorious 
consummation than’ the acquisition of all the 
wealth of the East. 

This is hardly the occasion for referring to 
the variety of episodes woven into the texture of 
the poém, but there must be room left for one 
of them, the story of the martyrdom of St. 
Thomas at Mylapore, at a spot, now marked. by, 
a raised cross in Luz Church Road.: Historical 
research “has disproved. traditional accounts of 
the event, but it hardly affects the value of 
the artistic treatment of the story by Camoensi 
The piety of St. Thomas and the reputation 


for holiness, he is acquiring by his. miracles 


excite the envy of the. Brahmins ‘who are 
planning his murder. All. their devices haying 


failed he is killed from behind, awhem, he is: in” 


his prayers : 
“T was on a day, W when anelting on his tongue, 
Heayen’ 8 offer'd: mercies glow’d, the impious : throng. 
Rising i in mad’ing tempest round him shower'd , 
“Te splinter’d flint’ in vaia the flint was pour’d” 
But Heaven had now his finish’d labours weal’: yo 


His angel guards withdrew the étherial shield; 
A Brahmin’s javelin tears his holy breast: * 








Peete aman! 
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~On every page there are accounts of incidents 
and descriptive passages of a nature calculated to 
arrest the attention of. the Indian reader. 
Following Virgil’s device cf representing the 
important events of Roman History, on the 
shield made for” FEneas by Vulcan, the poet 
draws pictures of India’s fate on the marble 
From the 


marshalled legions of Macedon advancing to the 


walls of the palace of the Zamorin. 


shores of Hydaspes under the leadership of a 
smooth-cheeked: and. rose- lipped conqueror, to 
the events of their, own day, they behold the 
whole story on the sculptured walls. 

The enthusiasm displayed in delineating the 
Indian splendours of the age is also striking. One 
has only to turn to his picture of the Zamorin 
holding court in his palace) in proof of this 
statement : 

The tapestried walls with Port were pictured o'er, 
And flowery velvet.spread the marble floor : 

In all the-grandeur o€ the [adian state, 

High ona blazing court, the monarch sate, . 

With starry gems the purple curtains shined, 

And ruby flowers and golden foliage twined 
Around the silver pillars : High o’er head 

The Golden canopy its radiance shed : 


OF cloth of gold the sovereiga’s mantle shone. 
And his high turban flamed with precious stones. 


Ic is in the midstiof such gorgeous surround- 
ings that the poet lays the scene of. the heroic 
deeds of Vasco de Gama and his followers. And 
it is with great reluctance indeed that he thinks 
of closing the ‘splendours on his Indian scene. 
There must have been the elation of a great 


national triumph when the hardy sons of 


Portugal bade farewell to India’s shores, after 
the work of discovery and conquest (in a sense), 


was over : g 
With rustling sound now swell’d the steady sail ; 


The lofty masts reclining to ye gale 


“India have been inspired 


On full spread wings the navy springs away 
And far behind them foams the ocean grey ; 
Afar the lessening hills of the Ghauts fly 

And mix their dim blue summits with the sky. 

The land similarly fled from the vision of 
Camoens himself when after his long tropical 
exile was over, he returned to his - fatherland. 
But was there the consciousness at that supreme 
moment, in his mind of a similar triumph, of 
having feasted his sight on a land of Romance, 
to sing of it in deathless verse ? 


The Lusiad of Comoens has a valuable lesson 
to the literary aspirant in India. There is not a 
single poem (of any magnitude in: India, that 
appeals to a sense of national honour; ’in*the 
sense in which the I/iad and the: Zineid appealed. 
to.the Greeks and Romans of ‘ancient Europe? 
There was .a distinct: desire on the part of 
Homer and: Virgil to advance the glory: of their 
Fatherland, when the former celebrated the 
victory of Greek armsin Asia, and the’ latter, 
the foundation of what was going to develop 
into one of the world’s greatest empires. The 
Jerusalemme Liberata of Tasso partakes of a 
similar characteristic. But the two great epics of 
more or less by a 
very well be looked . 
national triumphs. 


religious sense and cannot 
upon as commemorating 
The Mahatharata records a fierce internecine 
strife, and has bitter memories as marking the 
first step in India’s downfall. The somewhat 
legitimate complaint of Dryden against Paradise . 
Last, as having a melancholy end, applies in a 
greater degree to this Epic of the great war. 
The Gods and demi-gods play such an impor- 
tant part, and the idea of nationality exists to. 
such a little extent in the Ramayana that it is 
difficult to look upon the poem as a celebr 
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At least the 
example of these Western Epics must make 


of India’s conquest of Ceylon. 


Indians turn for poetic inspiration, to the great 
events of the nation’s story. Numerous themes 
of Epic grandeur, appealing to the national 
There are the 
primitive pioneers of the Vedic period, opening 
up the land: to light and civilisation ; the 
indomitable Porus bravely resisting the Hellenic 
hosts on the Jelum ; Asoka wafting the message 
of the lotus-eyed lord toall the ends of the 
earth ; Samudragupta bringing all India under 
the sway of his golden umbrella ; the triumphs 
of Vikramaditya who is eminently a national 
. hero ; the yalour and heroic sacrifice of Prithwi 
Raj striving vainly against the Moslem advance 
against his country, and Sivaji resuscitating an 


sentiment await treatment. 


Empire from the ashes of centuries—there is — 


inspiration enough in subjects like these for the 
poet of the highest genius. 


P. S. 
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LINES TOA RAE Wile 
LADY. 


Why so merry, Rajput dame, 
Like a bee in summer noon ? 
Thy soft cheek is now aflame 
With the glow of a young moon. 


Star-like twinkle in thine eyes 
Plays serenely bright and mild : 
What uncommon joy’s disguise 
Hast thou put on, Rajptt child ? 


All-thy limbs move: blithe and gay, 
Like the green leaves rustling free : 
Sprightliness’s best array 

In full splendour shines on thee. 
Dimpling smiles are o’er thy lips, 
There’s a tremor on thy brow : — 
What strange subtle spirit skips 
Freakfully within thee now ? 


Love’s delicious blisses be 

Not so warm, nor quick nor bright : 
What new spring of jollity 
Laves thy heart so fresh and light ? 


Daughter of the Kshattriya race ! 
Thy brave warrior-spouse to-day 
Rode the Moghul foes to chase : 
Hence art thou so strangely gay ! 


Benares. Monindranath Chatterji. 


C. H. C. School. 


es 





’ chapter in Indian history to some purpose.” 


SIVAJSEE. 


“Religious fervour, almost at white-heat, bordering 
on the verge of self-abnegation, a daring and adven- 
turous spirit bora of, a confidence that.a higher power 
than a man’s protected him and his work, the magne- 
tism of superior genius, which binds men together and 
leads them to victory, a rare insight into the real needs 
of the'time ‘and a steadfastness of purpose, which no 
adverse turn of fortune could conquer, a readiness.and 
resourcefulness rarely met with either in. European 
or in Indian History, true. .patriotism which was far in 
advance of the t.mes and a sense of justice tempered 
with mercy—these were the sources of strength which 
enabled Sivajee to‘sow the sceds of a power which 


‘ accomplished in the hands of his successors all that 


he. had planned out and enabled his race to write a 


< _ Ranave.° 
The mild influence of Akbar’s rule no more 
swayed over India. Jahangir and Shah-Jehan 
had passed away. Over the Mughal throne sat 
a puritan Emperor, who delighted in nothing 
so much as in persecuting people who would 
not believe in his religion. Hindus suffered the 
most, their temples were demolished, their lands 
Throghout the Mughal Empire, 
reigned supreme. 


‘confiscated. 
discontent ° 
Such was the critical period 1 ‘in Indian history, 
when the hero of this essay rosé into power. 

‘’ Western writers’ cohdemn him as @ free- 
booter and an assasin but itis meet that we 
should form a correct estimate of ‘his character. 
Born'of a noble family of Bhosle-whose descent 
could be traced to’the famous Rajput clans of 
Chittore—_Sivajee was no robber.’ A Patriot to 
the backbone, he made use of every means, 
which was in keeping with his sense of chivalry’ 


in- attaining his projects. 


and confusion 


one great aim‘in ‘life was to Pee Ss the Mus- 
: * Rise of the Mahratta Power, ; 


3 


s 


He was. filled and ° 
" inspired with the loftiest” of Sentinients. - His 
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lims—* the vile cow-eaters,” who had unjustly 
taken the land and; committed every, act sof 
cruelty and oppression towards -his country- 
Sivajee was born in May 1627 at Sivanery, 
a fort in the Deccan. His, father Shahjee was 
in the service of the Kings of Bijapore. , His 
mother Jijabai was a petriotic lady. She. hated 
the Muslims, It was she who made Sivajee 
love his religion and Pane TAPSA everything 
else. 

One trait of his ccharacter—his utter contempt 
for the muslims was prominent even in. his 
childhood, ‘Stories are related’ says Prof; 
Rawlinson* ‘of how he became involved in more 
than one dispute over that perennial source of 
friction between Mahommedans and Hindus— 
the practice of cow-killing—Attacking” the 
butchers in the streets and liberating their 
victims.’ When in the Bijapore State at the 
age of ten, he would not perform the usual 
Salaam required by Mussalman ettiqutte, it 
was due only to his father’s influence that his. 
life was saved, E iis 

Sivaji and his mother passed some yearsizat 
Poona, the Jaghir, of. Shahjee, as they did not © 
like:to remain at the court of ‘the hated Mus~ 
lims., Here. Sivajee came under the guardian= 
ship of Dadajee *Kondeo an orthodox Hindu;, 
who had been a loyal'servant to Shahjee. Here 
he grew up in the pure atmosphere of the’ love” 
of his:country'and' religion, of which the latter’ 
ended’ in:-his.textreme “devotion to Ambas’ 
Bhawanee—the family goddess. ‘There’ seems ” 
to -be little doubt” says Prof. Rawlinson “that ’ 
Sivajee. grew up with a” genuine sense’of 47 
mission; that his career was*ittspired by areal” 

* Sivajithe Mahratta, A 
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desire to free his country, from what he consi- 
dered to be a foreign tyranny and not by a 
~ mere love of plunder.’* 


At Poona Sivajee ‘became very fond of 
listening to the Hindu Shastrasand Puranas. He 
would sit till late at Night, hearing the Ramia- 
yana and the Mahabharat. On one occasion 
at the risk of his life, he stole through the 
Mussalman Army to listen to a Katha. Here 
he also made friends with thee Mavalis, who 
were ever faithful to him. It was in their 
company that Sivajee learnt every inch of the 
Deccan hills, which were of great strength to 
the Maharattas. Here he met with Tanajee 
‘Malusre, who later sacrificed his life, in the 
taking of the fort of Sinhagad. The other 

friends he made were Esaja Kanka and Baja 
Phasalkar, who were of great help to him after- 
wards, 5 

Sivajee was not much educated: He could 

Not read or write, but he was well versed in 

the art of war. He wasa good archer and a 

Marksman. He also excelled in the art of 

horsemanship, for which the Mahrattas are so 

famous. 
He began his career. of conquest in the 
year of 1646. He look the fort of Torna. 
From this time onwards he - went. on’ conquer- 
ing fort after fort and soon became very power- 
ful. In the act of aggression. he was helped 
by the condition of his times. At Bijapore. 
there was too much of internal dissension for 
the Sultan to take much notice of events in the 
outlying parts. of the kingdom, When at last 
the Army of Bijapore arrived he had*the skill: 
to dispose it of in ‘avery easy manner.. His. 
action has been the subject of much’ criticism: 


* Sivaji, the Makratta, 


in this connection, but if we were to consider 
it a little calmly, we could come to the right 
conclusion. Afzalkhan was the most despicable 
of men, when looked from the Hindu point of 
view, while’ he was passing through Pandharpore 
and Tuljapur, he had the audacity to defile 
the temples of Vithoba and Amba Bhavani, 
breaking the idol and» sprinkling the altar 
with the blood of cows.:: Little mercy could 
he expect from any Hindu and it seems clear, 
that Sivajee was perfectly justified in taking 
any, action against him, howsoever unchivalrous 
it may be. a! 

The Bijapore campaign lasted from-1659-62. 
In the end the Bijapuris recognised the indepen- 
dence of Sivajee. 

In the.struggle against the Mughals also 
Sivajee came out successful. He baffled the 
tactics of Shaista Khan, one of the most promi- 
nent of the Mughal generals. At last Sivajee 
was. brought to terms by Raja Jai Sinha, a 
Commander in the Mughal Army. He was 
also persuaded by the Raja to go to Delhi and 
appear at the Mughal court. Not receiving due 
honour at the Mughal court and finding his life 
in danger, Sivajee slipped away form: his place 

of residence at Delhi in apparently a basket full 
of sweetmeats, : i 4 a aes 
"Thence. forward he never came into, the 
hands of the Mughals. He declared himself 
independent-of the. Mughal authority. and retook. 
one after another.all the forts which had fallen 
into the hands, of .the Mughals. 
plundered the English factory at Surat... 

In the year 1674 Sivajee crowned his success 
by. formally proclaiming himself. Maharaja.: 


Before the coronation took place, he went-to, | 


the fort of Pratap-garh, where he remained for 


He also . 


CF 


A 


SIVAJEBE 


some time in invoking Amba-Bhawani, his family 
diety. It is said that he went intoa trance and 
Bhawani presented herself’ before his body and 
foretold the future destiny of the Mahrattas. 
The'actual coronation took place on the 6th 
of June 1674 ‘at Rajgad. 
great ‘splendour. 


It was a scene of 
It was also a’‘day of great 
importance in Indian history for it’ announced 
to the world the formation ofthe Mahratta 
nation. — 

During the remaining period of Sivaji’s life 
there was not much of military activity. Sivaji 
wanted to pass the'rest of his days in meditation 
He wanted to hand 
over his kingdom to Ram'Das, his spiritual Guru 
‘to. become a Sanyasi, but Ram Das 


and ‘religious observances. 


and) 
pursuaded him to continue to govern his: king- 
dom: for the good of mankind. 


Sivaji’s life’s work was over, he had humbled 


- the Mughals. He had sown the seeds ofa great 


Hindu nation, which if he could have lived: for 
another twenty years, would have changed very 
rtich’ the history of India. Worn out’ by cons- 
tant: exertion,’ Sivaji at last’ passed away-on the 
sth of April 1680 at ‘the age of fifty-three. - 
The ‘civil system introduced by — Sivaji 
resembled’ very much the form of the Govern- 
ment which’ had been formulated by Chanakya. 
It was like unto'the modern bureaucratic’ from 
of Government. The Panchayet system was 
much ‘in use ‘and ‘all civil cases were decided by 
‘it. Criminal cases were decided by the help of 
‘the Hindu codes of Law. The:central Govern- 
merit consisted of the heads of the’ department, 
ur ‘modern executive’ council or 
It was the council 


much like o 
British: cabinet: off ministers. 
of eight’ called Ashta-Pradhan. The Prime 


thinister or the President was called the Peshwa, 
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The’ other officers were the auditor general, the 


- Record keeper, the Secretary, the-Commander- 


in-chief, the foreign minister, the Chief Justice 
and an Ecclisiastical officer. ; 

It-was -by some of his economic reforms 
that Sivaji endeared himself to’his people, In 
former times the lands were generally farmed 
out and as long as the farmer could pay out the 
due sum, the authorities did not interfere with 
the manner in which the rent was collected. 
The result was.must oppression and tyranny. 
The: ryots were not safe, for they would be 


squeezed out of the last penny by the farmers.: 


Sivaji’s: reform inthis connection may be devi- 
ded under two heads. In the first place, he so 
arranged the whole thing, that the assessment 
was carried on the actual state of the crop, there 
being. notax.in the time of famine. In the 
second place, all collections were made under, 
Cattle 
seeds, grain and money were advanced to 


the strict supervision of. the officials. 


cultivators on very liberal terms. ‘7 

Sivaji’s army was not drilled and acfhed like 
modern armies. It dwelt in irregular warfare. 
In that period of the history: of India, it was 
more fatal and harmful to the enemies than 
the modern trained battalions. |... 


Though unable’ to read and write Sivajee 
was a great patron of learning. Ihe two great 
poets Tukaram and Ramdas - flourished ‘at /his 
court. Nearly all the Hindu poets’ of ‘Northern 
and Western India would gather at his court and 
receive emoluments according. to their . merits. 
Sivajee has-been maligned by: ‘interested foreign 


historians, as the cruellest of men,—he has been — 


called an assasin by various writers, A little 
judgment will make us change our opinion. 
_ We must not judge a man according to the 





* 
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ethicdl'standards of our own'time. ‘It is easy for 
us in the 20th ‘century to censure much in the 
17th, but isit candid toido so ? says a historian 
‘without placing oneself as far as. possible 
in’ the atmosphere , circumstances and ' condi- 
tions of the period which one is considering: ? 
Inthe seventeenth century muslims were 
supreme throughout India, They did not believe 
in any moral code as regards politics. To them 
treachery was no uncommon affair. : Such were 
the’ people whom Sivajee had'to deal with and 
even then he acted in every day: affairs: according 
to the most’ stringent of the: Hindu laws.» Lo 
women he wasever respectful’ whether ‘they 
belonged to Hindu’ or - Mussalman faiths, 
whether they were friends or foes. Heswould 
not: strike'a blow ona fallen enemy and to 
those who submitted he'was ever kind. Khafi 
khan! @ muslim by race’and a foe writes. of him 
as follows:— 6 

~ ©He made it a rule that wherever his follow- 


ers were plundering, they’should do no harm ‘to 


Mosques, the book «of God, or to, any one’s 
women. Whenever a copy .of the holy _Kuran 
came into his hands, he treated it..with respect 
and’ gave it to:some of his mussalman followers, 
When the women of any Hindu or Mussalman 
‘were taken: prisoner by his men and they had no 
friend.to protect them, he watched over them, 
4ill their relations came to buy: them their ‘liberty, 
is) Sivaji is ones-of, those great men..who haye 
Bikiis history of their Country, a great man 
and a: “great. ee ts 


<u BENL PRASAD GUPTA. 
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AMERICAN HELP FOR 
INDIAN STUDENTS. 


»An Indian: student planning to ‘enter'g 
college in America has:many questions to 
ask. He wants to know: . What. university 
shall I choose for my, education? How. many 
years will 
Where: shall’ I find. suitable accomodation ? 
These and many other questions,’ which con- 
front a prospective 


student, are cheerfully 


answered: by the Hindusthan Association of 
America, 

The Association: is a voluntary organization 
with; branches at’: most of ;the leading centres 
The.) President of 
the society, who has an intimate knowledge 
of the conditions of life in different. parts of 
the Republic, conducts an 


of education in America... 


unofficial bureau 


of.; information. He, with the assistance of 


other officers, makes it his business. to collect . 


data;from various colleges and universities con- 
cerning their educational ‘facilities, . And when 
a. student applies for advice or 
the President ‘helps him the:best he. knows how. 


A. notable: instance of. the desire of the 


Association to render efficient service; to Indian 
students’ is seen in. the founding. of, a, Loan 
Fund. Since the resources of a student may. 
Sometimes run short toward the.,end of the 
college year, or his allowances may. fail to :reach- 
him from home on, time, the society tries to 
tide him over a hard period by a little advance 
of money... For lack of proper financial 


Support:-this:phase of the work, however, is not 


so well, iSeceloped as it might.be. ; . 4 


“No one need imagine ” ‘from this? that the 


“Hindusthan Association is “a charitable” organi- 
‘zation efigaged in giving-away moncy to'needy 


it take me to’ get my. degree? 


; informacion é 


A 


: AMERICAN 


people. It has no-money to give, although 


it has some to loan. The Association is only 


prepared to furnish gratis all the information” 


that _bonafide students. in India may desire. 
The cost of, living is now so high in the 
United States that no one should think of 
coming here without a steady allowance from 
home of, at least, a hundred rupees a month, 
The days when a student could earn his way 
through college are gone. Under the new 
Immigration Laws, no student from India -will 
be allowed to land in America who has ‘nota 
visible source of income from Hindusthan. 


It may, be mentioned in parenthesis that the 
Association is most emphatically an educational, 
not a political, organization whatsoever. From 
my personal knowledge of the: workings of the 
Association as its’ first ex-President, I can affirm 
with utmost certainty that the ends and objects 
of the leaders of the movement are simply and 
solely to look after the interests of the Indian 
students, «and that the Hindusthan Association 
with its -score.or more of branches is strictly a 
non-sectarian, non-partisan, and nonspolitical 
body. i att 1p f ; 

_ The: Aeccaten isnot only, promoting the: 
educational. interests of Indian students in the 
United: States, but it is doing a splendid mis- 
sionaty workin fostering cordial relation between 
America and India. To this end, the local chap- 
ters give public programs and enlighten Ameri- 
can audiences on the present-day conditions in 
Hindusthan. Sometimes, the representatives of 
the Association visit other clubs and societies, 
and discuss Indian culture and ‘civilization’ from 


the angle of an Indian. Moreover, the’ central 


organization of the society, which has its own 


printing plant, “publishes: amonthly periodical 
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called The Hindusthanee Student. . Just. now, the; 


enterprising-editor of Lhe Student, A.C, Chakra= 


varty, has published.a useful pamphlet -known.as- 
“Education in the United States of America.?. 
It gives valuable information on,such subjects as, 
American system of education, the best way to, 


come to America, cost of living, leading -Ameri- 
can colleges and universities, medical education, 
dress and equipment, and other related.) topics,; 
The book can be had from the editor of, The 
Student, Urbana, Illinois, for 2As. 6P.. Publica-. 
tions, such as these,.help to interpret India,to 
America and America to India. They inevitably 
tend to roll away, misunderstandings; and‘pave 
the way to mutual appreciation of Indian’ and 
American life, t 

Perhaps the greatest single achievement of 
the’ Association was the Tuternational ° “Hindus- 
thanee Students’ Convention ‘held ” tinder “the 
auspices of the Panama-Pacifi¢ International Ex: 
position in San Francisco, 1915. The Conven= 
tion, which had a three-day session) met right 
inthe famous Festival Hall ° of the Exposition. 
It is also a matter of patriotic pride to note that’ 
the Hindusthan Association was instrumental in 


securing an Indian booth in the Palace of Vatied 
Industries on the Exposition grounds. Here were. 


exhibited *works-of thigh-class Indian arts and 
industries. Never before in the history of inter- 
national expositions had ‘Hindusthan taken‘such 


an iindependent part. among the nations of the 


world. “To be'sure, India had some share in the! 
World’s' Fairs’ at Paris and at St'Louis ; but ‘ ‘on. 

those occasions India was ‘not represented byt the 
Indians and for the Indians. India was made to 
appear as & tail to _somebody else’s dog...In the” 
Panama-Pacific Exposition India appeared. ‘on; 


herown account. And as a fitting recognition of 


i 
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the role played -in this great festival of nations, 
the Hindusthan Association was presented by 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
with a- commemorative bronze medal. Indians: in 
America ‘can now lift their heads high in pride 
and greet the world as men. 

Such, ‘in brief, are some of the activities of 
the Hindusthan Association. It is now peculiarly 
fortunate in having’ Doctor Rafiddin Ahmed as 
its President. Doctor Ahmed, who is employed 
in the responsible position of a dentist in the 
Forsyth Dental Infirmary of Baston, is a tireless 
worker for. the welfare of Indians in America. 
He places the services of the Association unre- 
servedly at the’ disposal of those who’ may need 
them. They are yours for the mere asking. 
x The Hindusthan Association,” said President 
Ahmed to me the other day, “is simply another 
phase of the cosmopolitan i instinct of the Indian 
students. They look upon the whole world. as a 
granary of knowledge to be ransacked in order to 
usher in the India of to-morrow. To accomp- 
lish this we need the active help of our people 
at home. Send out students, more students, and 
yet-more students ; there is room for them all 
in American universities.” 


_, SupHinpRaA Bose, M. A., PH. D., 
j _ Lecturer in Poligical Science in 
Towa City. the State 
ULS, 4. University of IOWA. 


‘literary education, as it is called, is a study of all 
that deals with the emotions, hopes, fears, desires of 
mankind, and to some minds these are the transcendently 
important realities of life ; ac acientific education deals 
_ with ‘man’s material environment ; ; and as man is a 
“spiritual being living“ under material conditions, it is of 


fhe utmost parece that” aus should be staal 


and realised. 


te ost 
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SAYVITRI OR 
THE LOYE THAT 
VANQUISHED DEATH. 


Between the Chandra Bhaga and the Bipasa 
was the country called Madra. Centuries ago, 
there reigned in the country a king named 
Aswa Pati. A noble and virtuous king was he 
and his consort Malvi Debi was as good and 
virtuous as her Lord. Peace and plenty reigned 
in their country but there was no peace in their 
minds for they had no offspring. Many a 
saint did the royal pair serve, many a holy place 
did they visit, 
have a child but to no effect. 


many a vow did they keep to 
Then they began 
to worship Devi Savitri'with the utmost self- 
restraint and at last were blest with an unique 
girl whom they named Savitri after the Goddess 
Like the 
waxing moon the girl grew and grew till she 
attained youth. All the girl’s thoughts were 
Godward bent, and she loved to observe fasts 


through whose grace they: got her. 


and vigils. How beautiful was: she and the 
fasts and vigils made her look more beautiful 
and godly. Her youth and beauty turned the 
attention of her parents seriously to the ques- 
tion of her marriage. The king» persuaded the 
queen that Savitri was a wise, strict girl and 
she could safely be entrusted to choose her 
husband. So one day the king called the 
beloved: daughter into his persence ‘and bade 
her go about the country and choose a mate 
for herself and the daughter. went forth accom- 
panied by her ° maids and ‘a suitable‘retinue, 
and! away she went into the hermitage where 
saint Basistha had attained salvation—a hermitage 
which had since betome the abode of Rishis 


the woods in ‘preference to. the pleasures ‘of 


and men that had espoused the quietitude of 


4 











_ and trees looked fresher and greener. 


SAVITRI OR THE LOVE THAT VANQUISHED DEATH 


worldly life, There she chanced to meet a 


youth named Satyavan. Their eyes met and 
their hearts at-once were knit ‘together by the 
subtle tie of love. She made her choice and 
Her father came to know of 


made by her and he made 


returned home, 
the _ selection 
enquiries about the pedigree of the chosen 
one, He 
was the son of the exiled king Dyumatsa, who 


Every thing was right about him. 


was hiding from his enemies in the hermitage 
but then the sages said he was to die .within a 
a year. The king and queen shuddered to 
think of the coming evil. Much did they 
argue with their daughter to discard her fiancee 
but in vain. “To him my heart and soul 
is given and given once for all, and come what 
may I will wed none else than he,” said 
she with eyes bedimmed with tears. The 
parents knew their daughter’s heart. They 
yielded and blessed the noble girl saying, “May 
thou never lead the life of a widow !” In due 
course the marriage was celebrated with suit- 
able .eclat. Savitri’s parents parted with the 
married couple in tears. Savitri was manumit- 
ted from filial service and her advent in -her new 
home marked the beginning of unforeseen hap- 
piness and prosperity in the hermitage. The sur- 
roundings looked neater: and cleaner. - The turf. 
The trees 
bore fruits‘and flowers in unwonted abundance. 
She pleased her husband’s parents by constant 
filial service. She pleased her husband by her 
“She pleased all about her by her 
Even the | _ very 


~ 


devotion. 
loving care and tenderness. 
birds and beasts of the hermitage grew fond 
of her. She was the beloved daughter of a 
mighty king unused to household work but 
she did all her work with a cheerful face as 


' 
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if she had been used to it all her life. Her 
happy and smiling face however used to be 
clouded from time to time when she thought 


of the prophesied death of her husband. At 
last the unhappy day came. Satyaban went 


_ into the woods to gather fuel, axe in hand and 


his faithful wife followed thither inspite of the 
remonstrance Little 
did Satyaban know of his impending doom 
but Savitri knew of it. The loving couple 
advanced beguiling the tedium of the journey 
by*pleasant conversation. At last they reach- 
ed the wood. There was a dry old tree there 
and Satyaban began to fell it with his axe 
while his wife stood by his side full of fears 
and anxieties thinking of the impending doom: 
‘Headache’ ‘Headache’ suddenly shrieked 
her husband. She clasped him with her arms 
and laid him down on the ground with his head 
on her lap. Who can describe her | feelings at 
the moment ? Life and the world all appeared 
to-her to be a hideous blank. The shades of 
night fell over the scene and there was. night 
within her soul and without. ‘There lay her 
husband with his head on her lap stiff and still. 
Tears, hot tears dropped from her. _SYes. as she 
looked at the changed face. She looked up for 
a moment and espied a spectre coming straight 
towards her, husband’s corpse and the spectre 
came right up to where the corpse lay. ©’ Savitri 
stood up dauntless tu accost the spectre. “9/8 

§. My Lord I’ crave “your ae to 
ask who you are. b 

Was 1: am Yama the lord Of death. Set 
husband’s term of life is over and Tam come 
to take him, away. So saying Yama. advanced 
towards the dead body and touched it.» With 
that touch a glory, as it were, passed out of the. 


of her parents-in-law. 
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dead body of Satyavan and Yama marched off 
.with that glory, towards His realms but Savitri 
was determined to follow him into the dark 
and unknown realms of death and she followed 
him, Not far had-he gone when he looked 
back and saw Savitri dogging his steps. 

Y. Gentle lady, go back to your home 
and perform the funeral ceremony of your 


husband, _You- must not go with me now, for 
your time is not yet come. 


-S. But, my lord, I and my meband are 
one. You cannot take him away and leave 


me behind. They say you are the custodian 


of virtue and piety. If virtue and not enjoyment - 


has been ‘the aim of my married life how can 
you justly part me from my husband ? 

Y. Good lady, I am pleased with you 
and can give you all you want but then I can’t 
ate back your husband’s life and Yama marched 

‘Savitri followed him silently to the borders 
of “ack undiscovered country from which no 
traveller returns. - Yama looked back again and 

again 5 3 said he ‘good lady go back home, ask for 
any other boon” than the life of your husband. 


8. Tf it please. your Lordship then let it 


‘be that’ I may be the ‘mother of hundred children 
by Satyaban. f 


VY, “Be itso and 80 se/e Ne moved 
‘on with ‘his booty. : 
8, But, my Lord, how is your boon 
going 
to be fulfilled 2. You are carryin 
husband’s life, ee 


«) Nama stood etcd ‘Truly hast thou: said 
good girl, Here take back your husband. I must 
confess myself defeated before 
devotion. — Satyavan’ lived again and through 
the’ rolling centuries the twain Savitri and Satya- 
van lived in the memories of every Hindu. “Be 
thou like Savitri? is the. highest compliment you 
can pay to a married Hindu girl. : N. B. 


your unflinching 


Central Hindu College, 
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Tue Grand Oxp Man or Inpra. 
A Soul Heroic ! ‘pure at heart and sound © 
In head ;” his bosom, boundless as the blue, 
Glowed rich with Beauty, Justice, Love and 


, Truth ; 
His hands, as softly as the falling dew, 


With magic touch of Service all did soothe. a 
Now bless with rest .O Lord, in whom all live, 
Our.saint and statesman, Grand;Old Dadabhai, | 
Who walked serene in holy laws-of thine 

And in his straight and simple life divine 
Revealed Thy wondrous power and mighty 





, vpraise ; 
And let his glorious Life of Sacrifice . 


For ever all the Sons of Motherland 
“Inspire with Truth and Love and Liberty. 
Madura, 


? G. CHANDRASEKHARA SARMA, 
South India. .) .. 


& 


INDUMATIVS DEATH * 
_ Imperial Aja, born of Raghu’s race 


Was keeping with his spouse a holiday ; 3 


The lovers played in sun-kissed garden ways, 
And shaded bowers in bloom ; the fountain 


spray 
Blew gently on their ares and on the air 
There rose the sound: of music, soft and . ‘ 
sweet, 


- From birds. ; the Queen, she seemed surpassing; 


fair 


Aja reclined in love and pride—when lo ! 


| 
That ve 3 with admiration, ae her feet ; 5 . | 
A wreath of flowers descended from the sky. 


_And plunged him in.a world of bitter woe: 


The garland smote her neck—he saw her die. 


“Does fortune envy mortal happiness, 


And ever love to see us in distress ? ° 


AYESHA, 
Benares, : 


-* From Kalidasa’s Zaghuvamsa, 





TO 2 ay 
SE 


ore 1) TOME, SUN.» 

‘y (Of all theistars thatiattract the people.of the 
earth, the- sun is'by far! the most magnificent 
and important. ‘The countless myriads. of 
stars and the numerous.,planets could be blotted 
out of existence, without sensibly affecting our 
daily life ; the maon might be. shattered into 
fragments:and dispersed throughout space, with- 
out materially changing the conditions under 
The nights would be 
dark, the tides and currents which sweep our 


which we live and exist. 


coasts’ would be radically modified, and the 
lengths of ‘the day and the year might even be 
changed to an ‘appreciable amount, but we could 


still go ‘on ‘living our lives, pursuing our business 


and our pleasures as we ‘do to-day.” 

‘Really itis difficult to realise the condition 
of:this ‘world without the Sun. To the Hindus 
he is the visible God and to the scientist he is 
the Centre of .all power and energy. We shall 
also see later on as to what he is to the occultist 
and, to. the philosopher. 


memory, the men of this world are. trying to’ 


know: the true story of this brilliant source of 
light; and heat and. energy. : Interesting -and 


fanciful. theories: haye. .been advocated ::in . the: 
attempt.to realise the: true description:.of this.’ 


most wonderful object. -The Sun is the, -source: 
of everything to us. The year‘and the month 


are-marked by him and frequent reference of the - 


year is to be. found evens in. Homer vand ‘in 
Hesiod. Aristarchus about the year: 300 B. Ci; 
found the. distance of the Sun to be 19 times 
farther . from- the earth than the moon-: 
determination thou 


unquestioned >for more th 
The Sun is really 400 times away from us than 


an fifteen centuries; 


the | ‘moon. 


From time out ‘of _ 


This ~~ 


eh totally incorrect: remained’ 


The. distance of the Sun calculated. 


USTHEO SBT ast: 


by. up-to-date ..methods, , and - instruments is 95, 
298, 260. miles whereas the, mean distance’ :of 
the centres, of; the Earth and.the moon. according 
to the,.researches of Prof..Adams_is 238, 793 
miles only. These ,numbers. bring the relative 
distance to 400 and not to 19:as, determined by 
Aristarchus however remains the 
hero of the hoary antiquity for the courage which 
he displayed by attempting the problem in an> 
age. when the very possibility of magnifying our 
vision was unknown. The Volume of the Sun. 
is 1,400,000 times that of the earth but) its 
So.that the, 
matter of which the. Sun, is composed weighs 
but little mare, Volume for Volume, than.a 
quarter ‘of that of which our own globe is formed, 
The density of the earth as determined by the 
celebrated ‘methods of Cavendish and Airy is 
five and half times that of water and a fourth 
part of this would be 1:4 nearly, i.e, the mean : 
density of the Sun is. little:more than the density, 
of the water of the Dead Sea, _ ; 
The weight of the earth is calculated to ie 
6 069,000,000,060, 000,000,000 tons, exclusive 
One. may,, 
wonder if the atmosphere bas any weight. .The_ 
weight of the atmosphere. is calculated at~ 
5,178, 000,000,000, 000, tons; independently a 
huge amount yet’ relatively, it is less than a. 
millionth part of ‘the weight of our Earth. 
The weight of the Sun. is little over two- , 
thousand -quadrillions tons, a number expressed. 


Aristarchus, 


mass-is only,about 355,000 - times. 


of the weight of the atmosphere. . 


by jreiciets figures. a 
: - SUN-SPOTS. a egal? 

To an observer unaided by ‘deena ‘the 
Sun isa brilliant, object. The. Surface of the» 
Sun seems to be! uniforzaly bright all’over, bats: 
this is not really so; When seen through 
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telescopes aided by coloured glasses, the surface 
of the Sun is seen to possess numerous spots of 
various sizes. The central part called umbra is 
black and the outer ‘part called’ penumbra is 
brighter. The ‘human mind has been able to 
learn very little ‘about these wonderful things 
seen on the surface of the Sun though volumes 
have been very recently finished on the descrip- 
tion of these spots. The ancients knew very 
little about’ these spots’ as their unaided eyes 
could not detect them. — 
» (Special care must be’ taken by an observer 
while’ directing his telescope towards ‘the Sun, 
or some ‘permanent injury might be done to 
his: eyes. We know the sad loss of “eyes by 
great astronomers in. the past and every care 
must be taken’ to save the eyes, by all who 


. proceed ta see the surface of the Sun through 


a telescope.) 


=The fact that the Sun has a motion round his 


axis was known from ‘the existence of the sun- 
Spots. _Just after the invention of the telescope, 
in the year 1611, Fabritius, unki 
in astronomical studies, discovered the existencé 
of spots on the surface of the Sun. 
covery was followed up by Galileo and Scheiner. 
The latter believed the Spots to be planets in the 
neighbourhcod of the Sun. But this was dis- 
proved by Galileo who'showed that 
Were on the surface of the Sun. 
of the mighty and bright Sun bein 
any imperfection so “gross as a 
repugnant to the ecclesiastical philosophy of the 
times and was not cheerfully received, 
> About Galileo, ‘in Connection with some 
other similar and wonderful discovery it is” 
sade’ This meddlesome man Galileo ‘must be 
Suppressed,” so murmured the University fathers. 


the spots 
The very idea 
g affected with, 
dark spot was. 


otherwise unknown 


The dis- 
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For founding’ conclusion- upon’ observation, 
Galileo’s reward in his old’age was imprisonment 


by the Inquisition, and“a broken’ heart:, 2.2%. 


Gregory. © 

The philosophical’ influencecould reign for 
avery brief period and gradually experimental 
facts won the heart of, the people and everyone 
learnt to accept the bold assertion of Galileo. 


A particular sun-spot was followed and it was 


found to remain visible’ for about twelve days 


and then disappeared and again reappeared, 
the whole rotation being completed in. twenty- 
five days. Thus it was known that our Sun has 


rotation is twenty-five days. 


a rotation round its axis and the period of 


: In connection with the Solar Spots various 


theories, have been preached by greatimen from 
time to time. 


Herbert Spencer believed these Spots to be ~ 


full of- molten liquids on-the surface of the Sun. 


Just as.we have lakes on the surface of the-éarth* 


full .of saline water so’ the wise “philosopher: 
believed the Spots'to be big lakes“ on’ the surface 

of the Sun containing molten liquid? According 
ta‘Occult science, as Propounded * by Madam 

Blavatsky, the: dark spotsare' gates, to’ enter ‘the 

world of. eternal peace .and ‘comfort.© The: 
teachings of the great lady may be’slightened by 


the deluded-men. of this world who ave avery — 


high conceit of their Own understanding: and are: 
tenacious of the opinions they :possess, but the 


‘lines written by her as given <on: page 157 of- 


her famous book. ‘Secret Doctrines? are believed 
to be true by aJarge number of men’ of reason: 
and: Science. In. thatiwonderful book ‘we: read),~.! 
“The yogi—leaves” this ‘body a through ; 
Brahmarandra and’ through the rays enter the 


- aes 


e 


Sun, Gynec through the dart ae ‘enters the 
Paramapada.”. : 


It is in this’ way thie ¢ the Sun i isa visible 
God to the Hindus: and not simply because he js 
the most. bfilliant object nor because he i is.the 
source of all light and heat. 

At another place of the BO book by, H. 
P.B, we read ~~ ** i 

The sun_ is merely the focus -or-ds’we 
might say’ the lens, by which the Rays of ‘the 


Primordial Light become materialized and are_ 
concentrated upon our Solar System, and. produce. 


all-the correlations of forces.” 


taf 


It is difficult to giye a true “description “of 


the Sun in.a short, essay. and’ more. so. is it: to 
ete the pea ah the un in our: Hindu Shas- 
tras.” 3 ‘ 

Inthe Kehondoistads the Sun is Beeried as 
the gate to the world of - Truth. The brilliant 
plate is described . to: conceal from us the true 
reality of Creation and..the Almighty..; God is 
prayed to remove the obstacle. and'to show the 
reality of the Universe to those wha pray. We 
read. in, that beautiful and magnificent work— 

facqnta-aratm wereaTiaed, yaa 
aa SE PATTY Ga GAT Tea Ut 


‘The twelfth chapter, of the-Surya Siddhanta. 
ives a: beautiful description of the Sun according: 


0 the true Hindu spirit, 
stig yitied 9 (To be continued: Da 
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about the abolition 


OUR’ LETTER: BOX” 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT ~ 

Tue Case FOR “Matnranance. ; ” 
Sir, 

The article that appeared in your Magazine 
of capital punishment 
by Mr. Mahipat Ram Nagar ° in* the June 
issue must have been read with ‘great interes:. 
I am very sorry to differ from’ Mr, Mahipat 
Ram; he speaks so bitterly of capital’ punish- 
ment, as though it’ were amended to’ poor, 


helpless’ innocent persons, “and totally’ loses 


-Sight of the great advantages that “Society 


enjoys at present by the maintenance of this 
I shall reply to Mr. ee 
Ram, point by point. 

~2. Mr. Mahipat Ram advocates’ the aun 
tion of this punihsment because the recent 


capital‘ sentence. 


provisional Government” of’ Russia abolished it; 
but he fails “to understand“ that the present 
Russian Government are simply moved in' this 
case by Political considerations and hence’ the: 
precedent created by them has absolutely 
nothing to do with uc) -guestion of, ecapiral 
punishment. . Ret 

. 3. Wedaily hear of most curiae Reece 
and detestable murders committed in various 
parts of India, even though the murderers have 
before their eyes the gallows to threaten them ; 
how many more murders would be daily com- 
mitted if this great terror were removed, simply 
on grounds, stated by. Mr. Mahipat Ram, which 
are not at all convincing. 

4. Mr. Mahipat Ram urges one more 
ground in support of his proposition ; he says 
“men have been hanged, while their sup- 
posed victims” are “abroad; there “may be 


such rare instances but on this ground capital es 
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punishment -cannot »be abolished ; more safe- 
guards may be taken.and the High Courts may, 
be asked by, the Legislation to amend capital 
punishment only in cases in which they have 
not a shadow of doubt ; and there ends all the 
supposed difficulty. Seo | 

s. Mr. _Mahipat Ram in his very great 
zeal of abolishing this punishment. imports the 
question of inhumanity, because the tone of 
his article says that it is inhuman for those 
I say, the 
question’,of humanity or inhumanity can not 


who inflict . capital-punishment, 


be a guide to judges in awarding punishments 
to criminals, I have thus replied to all the, 
important points, leaving, aside _ minor points, 
raised by Mr. Mahipat Ram. in haye touched, 
upon: all these points very briefly-at the sacrifice 
of efficiency ; but it am, afraid J ‘cannot be 
allgwed to be lengthy... L. would, therefore 
rest satisfied with what little T have said. 
Kathiawar... \.. a abstsOD ne: 
ast Augst-1917. ne -. _ > Macantat. 


Thought-lenders are in some ways almost a ruinous 
as‘money-lenders. Tus BISHOP OF CARLYLE. 


If ‘there were ‘n0 sorrows in the world, I wonder 
how much prayer there would be. : 8 
feck 2 ' 2 Tur REV: Red. CAMPBELL. 
Any man of honor ig a religious man. ©” 
a a ~~ “BERNARD SHAW. 
4Se0l? OS Or: ; ; 


The more one knows, ithe simpler one is... : 
_ ALFRED STEVENS. 
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SCIENCE SOTTINGS 
~ “Thope'that my ‘children, at “least, “if not’ 
I myself, will see the day, when ignoranceof 
the primary laws and facts of science, will be 
looked ‘upon. as a defect, only second to igner- 
ance of the primary laws of religion © and 
morality. ke C. ‘Kincstey, 
Pars ue 

Tue Crimarte or Mars. 

At the meeting of the Astronomical Society 
of India a paper was read by the Rey. A. C. 
Ridsdale on the climate of Mars and the possi- 
bility..of life thereon. He said that the mean, 
temperature at the surface of Mars used to be 
supposed to be about ten degrees above zero ;. 
taking into account the rapidity ‘of ‘melting ‘at 
equinoxial seasons ‘of the polar,: caps:cof. the : 
planet. Although this mean temperature would 
be’ much‘below that of the earth, (which is 16 
degrees above zero) ‘it would*not be inconsistent: 


with -the, existence on’ Mars of. protoplasm, or: 


even with living beings analogous to those on. 
the earth. Recent spectroscopic observations, 
however seem to have disproved the possibility 
of such life on other grounds, ,.For-the spectr-- 
scope has now shown that the lines of vapour 
absorption are identical with those of the moon. 
Mars, therefore, possesses practically no vapour; 
not more than 0°4 gramme per‘ cubic,; metre. 
when the is sun in the zenith. .This.can only 
be explained on the supposition of an extremely 
low temperature, which (even if we admitted 
a humidity, not less than -that of terrestrial 
deserts) could not exceed 17 degrees below 
zero, as the mean diurnal temperature’ of Mars 
atmosphere.’ The. poles’ of the planet’ where 
insolation persists for much longer periods than 
on the earth, are the warmest regions. Here. 
the temperature may at times rise just above: 
zero and thus allow. of life.to'some being pos-- 
sessed of very rapid development and cold-- 
resisting power. =, ¥§_ ee ee 
Nature does not -allow ‘us to explore her» 
sanctuaries all at once. We think we are 


‘initiated, but we are still only on the threshold.. 


SENECA. 
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Some Reasons why should try 
/ AGNIKUMAR 


OR ‘ 
The Best specific for Acidit igesti : i 
, ly, Indigestion, Heartburk, Flatu- 
see) Vesa Dyspepsia, Wind, irregular “Appetite, Palfitation 
and Breathlessness, Furred-Tongus, Fulness> afler_ meals, Unna- 


dural Fears Chronic gastritis, Bil ad ‘i 
Nunancinesae &a , Biliousness and Head-ache, Tere 


Inability to digest food is very seldom due to constitutional 
weakness or derangement of, the digestive organs... In fact, in 
the majority of cases of indigestion and dyspepsia, especially 
im the early stages, it,is found that the digestive tract is healthy 
and normal in every way except for the inflammation caused by’ 
the presence of an excessive quantity of acid. 


" Acid-is present, in greater or lesser quantities, in practically 
al foods, and while in; some cases it may cause no actual pain 
or distress, yet in others it quickly makes its presence felt, 


«The process of digestion should be painless and unnotice- 
able, but if there is an accumulation of ‘acid in the stomach or 
digestive organs, the food cannot he digested normally. - After 
mieals you experience a feeling of fulness, and probably actual 
pain, Your face is flushed and burning and y uc nose becomes 
red, Win» may distend your stomach and cause acute distress, 
while palpitation, shortness of breath, the eructation of foul 
gases and the rising of acid saliva to-your threat may add to 
your misery. The cause, in nine cases out of ten, is excessive 
acidity, which retards digestioa, irritates and inflames the delic- 
ate stomach lining, causes the food contents of the stomach to 
ferment, and gives rise to all the disagreeable symptoms referred 
to above. § ; ‘ : 

AQNI-KUMAR neutralises this -harmful acid and also prevents 
all possibility of the food fermenting, hence its value in cases of 
digestive and stomach trouble.” 

Price per phial Re. 1]- V. P. As. 6 extra 
3 phials Rs. 3]- Post free. 


SOUND WHITE TEETH. — 
Firm AND HEALTHY Gums. 7" °°*** 


DANTAKANTI CHURNA. 

Whitens and Preserves the Teeth without injuring the 
cnamel, dissipates the swelling of the gums, renders} the mouth 
healthy, removes the disagreeable smells arising from certain 
kinds of food, a decayed tooth-and-the use of tobacco. It és. 
absolutely free from acid, and suitable for the most delicate con- 
stitutions. out a i : 

{.. Price’a Annas. Postage extra; ris Yen 
DADRU SAMHARA CHURNA.! 
mn, 7 ae ,OR) 
“2 {RING WORM POWDER. | oe 

“this ugly disease so troublesome this Churna is” 
ect remely, ‘because it is once effective and inoffensive, 
roduces no pain, no itching sensation, and soon removes the 
disease by its root. SUS YE be hi 


-s Churna does not soil the clothes. It contains no 
SNe ‘other’ mineral’ poison’ so injurious in after effects. 
thi inless and radical in its cure. 
Its soothing, painless Price per bottle Rs. © 60 


mW 


Postage » 930 
gphials ». 4% 2 0 
Postage » Free. 


ROYAL HAIR DYE. 


i k, is 
jously changes grey Bair toa natural Black, 
aie ae half the price of any other. The whis- 


ios dyed in one minute. 2 
Rereane aes ee Box Rs. 1 4 2 Postage 4 as. 
» 3 Boxes, 3 4 0 Do. free. 


7, S. SUBRAMANIA CO. 
Ayurvedic Chemits & Druggists, 


16/286 Appah Buildings, 
Esplanade, Madras E. 
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““ -(MPORTANT BOOKS: 
(1) Modern Letter NRT ANT Bes, fe Bose—Re; 3) 


(2) Every-day Doubts and Difficulties (in writing and speaking) 
By K. B, Bose Re. 1-4. (3. Select Speeches of the Great Ora- 
tors, Rs 2-4. (4) Hints on Correct Writing. As. 8. (5) "Aids to’ 
write English correctly—K. B. Bose. As 8. (6) Wonders’ of the 
World. Re. 1.. (7) Students'. Mathematical Companion for 
Matriculation class Rs. 1-8. (8) Puzzles As. 4. 


B. N. Ghattak & Co., 125, Pande Howley, Benares City. 
nee EY 
NO TIME TO LOSE. 
The Trilingual Mahabharat the Sanskrit text of Maharshi 
Vyas with Hindi and English translations, in 9814 pages, bound 
‘in 14 vols, each volume costing Rs. 2/9 by V.'P. Those wishing 
to know the great exploits of Lord Krishna and the social state 
of India in His time must read the whole. With the help of our 
translations it is very easy to master the Sanskrit text, The iew 
complete sets in stock offered at Rs..a1/y per set. Transit, charges 
extra: Rs, 3]- to be: prepaid. ; g 
~The.Trilingual Ramayan of Valmiki, as above, in 3128 pages, 
bound in 4 vols at Rs. 2/9 per vol by V. P. complete Rs. 8/- only. 
The author of this book was a contemporary of Ram, It was 
with him that Sita lived after exile and gave birth to the twin 
sons of Ram. He was therefore in the best position to describe 
the events faithfully and has’ &xpressed himself in the best and 
simplest language. . 4 i 
“Note. The weight of the Mahabharat is 1000 tolas and that 
of the Ramayan: 300 tolas, both these can therefore be sent ma 
parcel of 2o-seers for -Rs-30]--only plus-transit charges..to be 


prepaid, “The follawing portions of the Mahabharat can be had _ 


separately: Wan (1400 pages Rs. 4J-) Udyog Rs. 2/- Bhishma 
Rs. a/- Karan Rs. a[- Shanti Rs. 5]-. . a 
“.-\’ “RAM KRISHNA, & Co., Moradabad. 


oc © ©, A. ©. MAGAZINE. 
Bound! Volumes from 1905 to 1916 Price 
“Rs. 1/6]- per Volume, postage extra 5 ‘pilin 
Unbound Volumes @ Re. 1]- each postage extra: 
’ Apply to the Manager, C. H. C. - Magazine, 
ae " BENARES CITY, 


Boon to-Brain Workers & Sree 
A MOND CAKE 
NERVE VITALO . 


An ideal luxurious vegetable foed tonic and 
wonderful relief for tired brains. “ It gives increased 
vitality and fresh vigour to work. Perpared from 
Almonds &c. : 

Price per tin large Rs. 1/8. Small Rs. -/14. 


V. P. extra. 


Order from:— WANTED AGENTS ON TERM CasE. 


DHUNVANTRY B. PAREKH & CO. (DEPT 6) 
SINDHI LANE-BOMBAY-4. 
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i THE BEST. WRITE EYE POWDER, 
re --  (MAMIRA. AUK SACRCHE MOTIYAUN-KA SUFED 'SURMA,) 


Mal 
a sscsintied ‘by, Dr. ‘W. R: Oriper, F. 0. §8..M. BR. 'A..8., Fellow..of the Inetitute of Chemistry, London 
| and; testified to, by Assistant Surgeons, Hospital Assistants; Hakime of Rajas and Nawabs; Gazetted, Officere 


* and other:respectable Government Oilicers, Taiuqdars and Huropeans, oe. kee 


Copies of, tho testimonials will be sent for your ‘kind perusal when your order is rompied with. “Wo have, 
"pxoanred genuine Mamira at much | expense irom® x beyond: the limits:of Hindustsa»: 


. THE-SUCCESS OF OUR’ ‘EYE. ‘POWDER IS IMMEDIATE. 


-Please measure your, eyesight first, and then use our "Eye-powder ; within a fortnight your aight will re 
sensibly improved, and you will be convinced of its good effects, and beneficial results... be 
op 2, (1) It cures all disorders, of the eyes, and is a prevéntive remedy 'too ;:.(2) renders, tho. use of apaclaciand 
nouecessary ; (3) improves ‘the vision, and removes all eye complaints due to old age aud weakners; (4) keeps thé. 
eye clean, and strengthens the eyes ; (5) cures: ‘watering ; (6) itching; (7) redaesé : 3; (8)"pain due’ to “overwork * 
49) removes dim sight; (10) burning ‘of the eyes ; (11) enables those who'cannot pass'the thread through the 
eye of ‘the needle to'do their work without the least inconvenience ; (12), and cures Pliotophobid; (13) Conjuncti:: 
vitis ; (14) Tritis ; (15) Glacoma ; (16)‘¢ommencing Cataract &e , Bou: Ati is equally beneficial. to ebprsous o£ alt, 
ages. The price is Rs. 3 per Zola, postage 4 Annas. Habson i 


ee To be had of “Nigam” & Cow, New Ghask, Cawnpore, - us 
The following é are some of those who have testified to the. good effects ofthe Bye-powder : _ 


«  () Dr. EL-Y. Rutter, .R..D..M, P..lu..at- London. (2). Dr.,J. Drzowiecki of Russia, (3) Dr. Pe Lf 
Banerji, L. M.S. & Surgeon; Calentta. (4) Dr, P. N.. Banerji,’ ‘Asstt. Surgeon (now: at: Meerut Jitb)- Dr. 

H. Basu, LaiM. 8.,; Cawapore.. (6): Nik Madhab; Roy, Esq., B. A., B. L., Jndgs, 8. C. C., Grenwae 
(7) Bepin Behari Mukerji, ¥isq., M. A., LL..B,, District and’ Séssiond ‘Judge; Gonda: Cy ‘Shib Shanker 
Lal; Esq., City Magistrate, Mandlesar, . (9) ‘Dhonapat Lal, Esq, Dy. poles Unao..: JK 
mearenis ae Central Hindu a College ee Benares. ; ANTAVio\x 74 taitig 2 
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sont See Goes. -publishythese,- works in FB ie yao: in original Sanskrit‘ia’ ‘Devanas 


Gharacters. The four, velu rescullyaugy vr sabout,300) pages. They are being: edited’ and: eee ‘with 
greatest Care 2 SO PS to bet pest and cheapest cs ition available} AAUNG ARANTASG UNGaGg 


8 Oo ae aS SH. esmmiloY BUC 
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HE University of Allahabad 
has arranged to extend its 
usefulness by opening a special 
‘Seminar and Research course 
under the auspices of the 
University Professor of Eco= 
‘The course is intended ‘only for — 





nomics. 
persons who desire to make some future use ‘of 
a special knowledge of Economics and Finance. 


Students will not be prepared for the M. A. or-. 
in 


any other examination ‘but will: be’trained i 


methods of research. 


benefit of doing seminar ‘work. with the Pro- - 
“attending * his: 


fessors twice 4 “week and” also 
Besides carrying, on 


weekly public ‘lectures. 
n the department of 


research work regularly i 
Economics they” ‘xwill have opportunities of 





They will ‘have’ the | 


This young, yet v VEL old, Abode of in 
With hands upligted prayeth unto ye:— 
“Beloved offspring of my body of mind ! oe 
Keep my face bright with ‘ever brighter deeds 
That will win’ honor for the Motherland 
And cloud it not with any acts of shame 


Unworthy of the Anéient Aryan Race! ~~ - 


: 


| a Ne. 10 ; 





aay war tad h% 


8 


“raakine their knowledge of the? seubjdct thorough 
and practical by occasional tours in the: vacation 
for the direct study of Indian économic: data 
We hope that a large’ number of graduates of 
the University of Allahabad! will take advantage 
of tlcse facilities and help to add materially to 
the progress’ ‘of a<science which has not yet 
been studied “on any elaborate scale in ‘Tndia, 
In Professor Stanley -Jevons; ~ the students will 
_ jhaye:the benefit.of being: guided bys a aes of 
Brest ne ard enthusiasm.” 


. 
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-Referring to the lyric songs* cee 4 
Tennyson is reported: tochave exclaimed th 
shape, each of them e 
“berry and i in ‘light the ‘radian 
Some of these lyric qualities may ae ‘be see 
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in the short story with its unity and rounded 
perfection. That probably accounts for the 


phenomenal success of a new volume of tales 
by the poet, Sir Rabindranath Tagore, Hungry 
Stones And Other Stories. The elements of poetry 
and romance are so sweetly and effectively 
blended in those tales that it would be no 
The 


stories present a world of great variety, ranging 


exaggeration to call them ‘ dilute lyrics.’ 


from the spirit of the fairy fascination of the 
Arabian Nights to the grim realistic tragedies of 
the: Wessex Tales of Thomas Hardy. ‘They 
portray social life’ in Bengal to-day with great 
vividness and the volume should prove very 

, attractive not only to the lover of romance but 
also to the student of Indian life and civilisation. 


% 
* 


plains, “instead of working regularly and sur- 
mounting difficulties as they arise prefer to leave 
everything except. mere note-copying to the: last. 
part of the year and then either dog the footsteps 
of the supposed examiner, exert enormous 
enetgy in collecting rumoured questions and 
writing sterco-typed answers or attempt to cram 
in two months what could have been done in 
nine, Throughout _the whole process ‘there 
_ 3S an entire absence of thought and self- 
reliance, Excellent ‘students who with proper 
methods could Succeed by their own honest 
work fail ow ee 
prevailing. : 





ing to the disastrous system 
These methods are demoralising to 
the students and to the lecturer. . The teacher, 


y 
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becomes disheartened and does less good and 
enthusiastic. work year after year. Before these. 
defects can be remedied we must have a radical 
change in methods of study and an alteration 
of the present system of rumoured questions 
and less diffuse and heavy courses, with a 
truer understanding of the relative importance 
of the examination in the career of a student.” 
It is difficult to say how far this picture of our 
stndents and our educational system is true, 
Young men all the world over are disposed to 
fall a prey to the tendency to procrastination 
and examinations however well-regulated are 
_apt to encourage cramming. It should, however, 
be admitted that the ideal of examiners must 
be in the direction of discouraging cram while 

the students must strive at a strenuous assimila- 


Principal Stratham of the Government tion of knowledge throughout the university 
College, Kumbakonam, has drawn attention in 
the last Annual Report of the College to what 
he considers to be some of the defects observed 

in the ways of the undergraduates of our Uni- 
versities. “The majority of students,” he com- 


course, examination or no examination. 


Recent university examinations in England 
have demonstrated once more the intellectual 
Capacity of the Indian student even in foreign 
centres of learning. In the second part of 
the Mathematical. Tripos of the University of 
Cambridge two out of the five wranglers are 
Indians and a. third is among the Senior Op- 

: times. The two wranglers belong to the Madras 
Presidency : Mr. David Eyer Reuben was 
born at Hassan. in Mysore. and was educated 
at, St, Joseph’s. College, Bangalore, Bishop’s 
High School, Poona, and Deccan College, 
Poona, He took the B.A. degree at the 
Bombay University in 1913 and matriculated 
at St. John’s College in 1914 and last year 
took a first class in Part I of the. Mathematical 
Tripos. The other wrangler Mr. Sankar 
Row Sayoor was born at, Mangalore, S. Canara 





a, 
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in -1893.. He was €éducatediat the Presidency clothing aud applied to be enlisted in the same regiment, 
College, Madras,» and joined’ St. Cathariné’s When her sex was detected she said she could not bear to be 

left al joi with 

College i in January 1915. He took a first class f alone and wanted to join the Army and fight i be 
ya Lof f ; gat : husband, The recruiting officer told her that this was im- 

a of the Mathematical “Eripos in the — possibfe and offered fo release her husband, but tlie wife 
: following June and on March 8 last gained the said she would consider it asin to stand in lier husband’s 
Sheéepshanks ’ Astronomical. exhibition’ open to Ueha and prevent him fighting for the just cause, She bad 
ie allaind d santd iM : \ imbibed the spirit of loyalty from the Gita. 
| Me ree pe aUBIEL arch ae, was c ected When simple village women display such loyalty and . 
ieee: , a sub-sizar and exhibitioner® of ‘Trinity. More readiness to serve their King‘ind country, it is a hopeful 
recent successes include. the granting «of twa sign for the provinces. We are being called on for a great 
research grants of Lr00 gach'ste “MrstiBirbal force of fighting men, and if the same spirit inspires, the~ 


: § : Se, fighting classes of all districts, we shall have no oceasion 
Sahani of the Punjab and Mr. Mathai of Madras, to be ashamed of our response, Tt is hoped that by bring- 


, in the subject of Biology. .: 0) ing to notice the cases of these two humble leroinesja 

; ; spirit of generous emulation and rivalry may be stirred up 
and that their stories may exercise a wider influence than 
they ever dreamed .of. There are few of us who could not 
| to the following’ instances of Indian patriotism learn something from those two village women. 





x, 
: We have great.pleasure in giving publicity 


and‘ martial spirit brought to public notice by «, 


ik 
| the War Board of the United Provinces :— We learn that the well-known Indian writer 


» fT ty i i | i i i a) soe at +" * - 
The. following instances of loyalty and patriotism in and art-critic Dr. Ananda Kumaraswami D. Se. 
humble life, which have recently been brought to the ? Be : ; Haas 
notice of Government deserve a wider publicity than that who has been travelling and lecturing in the 
of consignment to an office file, He Honour the Lieutenant United States of America for the past year ‘or 
Governor referred to the first case in his ae at the more has lately been appointed Keeper of Indian 
y Council meeting of: the 17th July, and it is in- 
‘Lucknow, Council meeting of the 17th July, and #t isin- “Arts in the Museum of Fine Atts, Boston. His 
teresting to learn that one immediate result of that refer- 
cnce was the receipt of a letter with Rs. 300initas a gift duties will be to re-arrange the existing galleries : 
to. the Jat widow from a well known Parsi financier, who and to incorporate his own pictures, bronzes etc: 
| wislies to-remain nee es a See to the which have been acquired by the Museum and 
| Aligarh district and have been thoroughly verified. rng Fi deeen: 
1 a In one case a poor Jat widow of Bisara village present- also to prepare scriptive and illustrative 
ed a petition saying that her husband died 17} ycars ago catalogue. of thé whole collection which will 
! e as : ‘ A F ce PE bs a-9etoey 
leaving one son aged six months. ~ When the boy reached’ thus become the most important one in Indian’ 
| é tlie dge of 16 in 1916 she took him to the ee ae Art in America. He also becomes ec farer 
too young. Now she ha ; 3 cape : te Sega SMe eee 
os put he was rejected as being too young. pees on Indian Art in the Holland University. 
waited 2 years longer and the time had come when she 4 z mT SB cule nent tei 
could offer him to the British Government to fight for the While this recognition of the abilities of an’ 4 
| just cause. At his ‘departure.’ she says ; ‘my instructions to © Tndian scholar must’be gratifying to all in India 
my son are that he will bea source of pleasure and satis: i+ will also eta Cause’a See solely 
faction to me only ‘when he does his best to defeat the cause : 
of “thé enemy, though at the sacrifice of “his life in the 
service of” the Government. Go, my son}' serve the King, 
i do, your. duty nod pray for the long life and prosperity of or @ AUR or “ait crude 
| ay c led in the 85th Sikhs. 
} 


the King, The boy has been enro ; 
Tn ei other case a Jat of Iglas tabsil enlisted in the 


85th Sikhs, ~ THe next * day: his wife” appeared in man’s 


wish Dr. Ananda Kumaraswami-had* 
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ping an Art Museum in the land of his birth. 
* 
ee 


From distant Hawaii, in the island of Hono- 
lulu, in the Pacific comes to as a pleasant greet- 
ing from an Indian student studying in the 
College of Hawaii. The Organ of the College 
edited by a committee on which we are pleased 

“to see the name of the Indian student himself, 
Mr, V. Padmanabba Iyer, an old student of 
the C. H. C., is a bright and attractive journal 
full of pleasant and informing articles. A 
peculiar feature of the College of Hawaii «is its 
combination of the usual subjects of Collegiate 
education with such technical branches as 
Agriculture and Engineering, and Cookery for 
the woman students. Writing of Indian 
Students abroad reference may also be made 
to. @ journal entitled the Hindusthanee Student 


edited by our young men in America. 


The “magazine serves to draw together the. 


numerous Indian students scattered over the 
Universities of the Western Continent and 
. Presents a reliable record of their doings and 
progress, 

_ The Oxford University Press deserves to 
be congratulated on the series of war pamphlets 
it has been publishing from time to time. The 
latest addition to the series isa lucid‘and in- 

teresting address on “The War of Ideas” 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, the present Professor 
of English Literature at the University of 
Oxford. After an. effective examination. of 
the differences in the political outlook of the 
Civilizations that are now. in conflict he pro-: 
ceeds to a comparison of English and German 
methods of study and research. We. quote 
the following incident reported in his. address, 
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about a German student who came to him 
for advanced literary research in English :— 
“He wished, he said, to do some definite piece 
of research work in English literature. I 
asked him what 
English literature most interested him and he 
replied that he would do anything that I ad- 
We had a talk of some. length, wholly 
At last I tried to make 


problems or questions in 


vised. 
at cross . purposes. 
my point of view clear by reminding him that 
research means finding the answer to a question, 


which had been fairly extensive and that if 


his reading of English literature, which had 
been fairly extensive had suggested no questions 
to his-mind, he was not in the happiest possible 
position to begin research. This touched his 
national pride, and he gave me something not 
unlike a lecture. In Germany, he said, the 
Professor tells you what you are to do, he gives 
you a subject for investigation, he names the 
books you are to read, and advises you on what 
you are-to write: you follow his advice, and 
‘produced a thesis, which gains you the degree of 
Doctor of Letters. I have seen a good many 
of these theses, and I am sure this account is. 
correct... With very rare exceptions they are 
as dead as mutton, and much less nourishing. | 
The. upshot of our conversation was that he 
thought ‘me an incompetent professor, and I 
thought him an ‘unprofitable student.” 
Ro ines 
We have* received .a General Prospectus - 


“of the International’ Correspondence Schools, 


an organisation which was established’ some , 
thirty or-forty years ago-. by Mr. Foster a. 
newspaper ‘proprietor in the coal-mining district 
of ° Pennsylvania. _ Many accidents at that” 
time occurred among the miners; owing to. 


a 
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their ignorance = of scientific laws; so Mr. 


Foster published in his paper a series of simple — 


technical articles, giving hints to the miners 
as to how they might recognise the dangers to 
which they were exposea and protect themselves 
therefrom, These articles attracted considerable 
attention, and a number of enquiries were 
sent in from other mining districts, asking for 
This led Mr. Foster to 
give .a course. of technical education by post, 


further. information. 


which gradually developed into the correspon- 


dence Schools. It is claimed that by means. of 


these schools a thorough technical. training is 


given to students entirely by correspondence. 
’ There must inevitably, be drawbacks in such a 
scheme ; a personal contact between teacher 
and pupil would seem to be more essential in 
technical training than in any other branch of 


study ; but, so far as one can judge from the pro- - 


spectus all that is possible is done to minimise 
this disadvantage. 

The subjects dealt with are very varied 
and wide. in scope, ranging from agriculture 
to ocean navigation, from handwriting or arith- 
metic to engineering or architecture, and includ- 
ing even foreign languages which are taught with 
the help of nhonographic records. Indeed there 


seems to be no subject of any importance that is 
The cost of instruction naturally 


ccording to the nature of the course, 
ording to whether it is paid imadvance 
or by instalments. In some of the éasier and 
shorter, courses the total cost is less than Rs. 
100 ; in others it rises to Rs. 500 or Rs. 600. 


= oe cannot speak of the results from 


our knowledge, _ but | if we may judge fom 
statistics, ‘it appears to be doing satisfactory 
‘wark, as the number. of students some two years 


omitted. 
varies a 
and -acc' 


459 


ago was 250,000 in various parts of the British 
Empire, and was steadily increasing. . It should 
be a great boon to those who are not able to 
devote their whole time to study, or’to attend 
practical courses; for they can work for their 
living during the day, and increase/‘their‘profi- 
ciency in’ their own profession’ or’ trade’ or’ 
handicraft during their few leisure hours ‘or ‘if, - 
they so desire, they can gradually’ fit: themselves: 
for some more congenial occupation. Those. 
who wish to know any details of the scheme 
should apply to A. W. Wise, Esq., General 


Manager for India, Elphinstone Building, 
Murzban Road, Fort, Bombay. : ia 
* OR : ie aokiiech® 


At a recent meeting of the East India 
Association, London, in the course of a discus= 
sion raised by Mrs. N. C. Sen on the worl 
and teachings of Sir Rabindranath Tagore, | ‘the’ 
English writer, Mr. H. G. Wells paid a grace= 
ful compliment to the value of Indian thought 
and the possibilities of its Contribution to the 
World’s civilisation even in the future! Both’ 
the reader of the paper and the poet of whom 
she spoke,” he said, “stood for something ‘with 
which the English people were only just begifi- , 
ning to be acquainted and with which~in the’ 
future they would have to be still mare intimate. 
That was the Indian nd which | “was one of 
singular richness and wonderful delicacy. 
gentleness. In spite of all that he had done ii 
the past it had still to make its contribution 
the synthesis. of humanity : and the u iversalism 

of faith which was so “beautifully cee 
by Sit Rabindranath . 2? The co compli- 
“bs 7 bed 

ment is sanliath comi nee t do oes" ae one 
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inclination in’ the direction of the oriental 
consciousness. ve 
ae 
It is our pleasant duty. to chronicle. the 
addition of several new members to our 
Gollege staff. Prof. H. L. Chablani, M. A. 
of the Bombay University, Telang Gold 
_ Medallist and Dakshina Scholarship holder 
at the Sind College, Karachi, has joined as 
Proféssor of History in the place of 
Mr; Shri Prakasa. In Prof. Chablani we have 
not only a teacher of great ability and scholar- 
ship but also a member of the stafl who is 
. anxious to do all in his power to enter into the 
corporate life of the college. Mr. Jivan 
Shanker Yajnik, M. A., LL. B., who has 
: taken his, M.A, degree not only in English 
but also i in Economics has joined as Assistant 
Professor of English. One of the Old Boys 
of the College, Mr. Ganga Prasad Mehta, M.A. 
has been appointed - ita in Sisto. Pandit 





oft. Hindu Religion and Philosophy, formerly 
of the. D. A. V. College, Lahore, who has 
been appointed toa Professorship in the propos- 
ed Oriental faculty of the University is now 
doing duty temporarily in the college as Profess- 
” or. of Religion. 
“ 
“Curiously enough there has not been an 
organisation in the College till now for the 
development of Samskrit” studies, The defect 
has been remedied at the beginning of the 
present “academic year by the starting of a 
Samskrit Parishad i in the College, for the advan- 
cement of the. language. The Parishad has 
had already ‘the benefit of several j illuminating 
lectures on “subjects relating to Samiskrit litera- 
_ ture, “two of them by Pandit Garii Prasanna 
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Vedanta Shastri, M. A., and one by Pandit 


’R, Krishnamacharya, M. A., Vidyanidhi, of 


Madras. 
taries of great earnestness and enthusiasm in 
Kedar Nath Pandit and Kamalapati Dwivedi 
and we have no doubt that the activities so 


The Parishad has found two» Secre- 


well-begun will be sustained through the year. 
Side by side with this progress in Samskrit 
very good attention is being. paid: to the: verna- 
culars and two of the most active associations 
of the College are the Nagari Pravardhini 
Sabha and the Bengali Literary Club, which 
hold their meetings regularly week after week. 


* 


Another notable addition to the activities - 


of the College is the Central Hindu College 
Seva Samiti, an organisation intended to furnish 
students with some scope for social service, 
It will for the present devote itself to three 
main duties, the running of a Night School 
for the benefit of the illiterate servants and others 
in the suburbs round about the College, the 
starting of classes for the study of Social and 
economic problems and occasional excursions 
to neighbouring -villages for lectures on “subjects 
like sanitation, Co-operation ond other matters, 
of peculiar i importance to their inhabitants. 
# 

The last week of this month will be a very 
busy one for the Benares Hindu University in 
view aa the, Annual Meetings of the various 
bodies of the University to be held during 
the period. We give below the notifications 
concerned, with the agenda of the mestings 
of the Court and the Senate. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF [THE COURT, 
The first annual meeting of the Court of the Benares 


Hindu University will be held on Monday, the 29th 


/ 

















\ 


“ October,’ 1917, at 12 noon, in the Hall of the Central 
Hindu College, Benares, for the transaction of the business 
noted below. 

ADITYARAM BHATTACHARYA, 
Pro, Vice Chancellor and Secretary of the Court. 
AGENDA. 

1, The proceedings will begin with a short prayer 
to the Almighty. 

2. Major-General his Highnéss Maharaja Sir Madho 
Rao Scindia Bahadur, G.C.8.1., GC. V.0., A. D. G., 
LL,.D., of Gwalior the Pro-Chancellor, will open the 
proceedings with his address. 

3,; The Vice-Chancellor will then Ae before the 
meeting, 2 statement of the progress made by the Univer- 
sity during the year, together with the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Council and of the University. He will 
also lay before the meeting a statement of the receipts and 
expenditure, together with the audited Balance Sheet 
[Statute 16 Q)).. 


4, To eee whether the annual Bea of the | 


Court for 1918 be held in some month than that of October 
[Statute 16 2)). ; 

Note.—The Court will then adjourn to the hall of 
the old school building for disposal of the business part of 


the Agenda. 
5. To confirm the minutes of ina neeting, 


1Sth February, 1917. Zs 
6. To elect a Pro-Chancellor for the next year 
[Statute 6 (UO). 

7, To elect a Pro-Vice-Chancellor [Statute 10 ()). 

§. To appoint a Treasurer for the next year [Statute 
13 (1)]. 
: 9. To appoirit-an Auditor [Act 13 (1)]. 

10. To ballot for the retirement of one-fifth of the 
members in each of the groups of Olass III, section 14 (1) 
of the Statutes [vide Statute 14 (4)]. 

J. *To elect or re-elect members in place of thoes 
retiring by- ballot, nuder Statute 14 ©) Class III (d), (e), 


Hh) = gi: 
“#9 fill up the vacancy in the Senate caused by 


the ee by ballot [vide Statute 19 @, ] of the five 
members of. the Senate elected under Statute 19° 1) ) Class 
II (a). : ‘ 

13, *To ballot for the retirement { Statute iG 5y] of 


held on 


one-third; « <or as nearly as may be, of the members of the 
Council elected under Statute 17 (1) (#4 and to elect - 


members in place of those retiring by ballot. - 
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14. To elect a member for the Board of Appoint- 
ments in place of one of the two members elected under 
Statute 27 (1) Gin retiring by ballot under Statute 
27 (2), 

Note—Babn Bhagavan Das having resigned his appo- 
intment, no ballot will tak place, but a member will have 
to he elected ta fill up the vacancy. f 

15. To nominate a chairnfan of the Central Hindu 
School Board (Statute 76 (a) )]- : : 

16. To amend Statute 17 (5) by See the word 

Council’ for the word ‘ Court’ therein, 

17,, To make special arrangements for the religious 
instruction of Jain and Sikh students, and for this purpose ; 
to appoint a committee of members of the said communi- 
ties’ to consider and make definite proposa!siand to report 
as to what funds have been provided for this purpose, | 17 

18. To consider the following proposals of which 
notice has been given by Dr. Radha Kumud pepe) i 
Ph.p., F. Ro S.:— 

(1), ‘That in view! of the B anbentin high prices’: tio 
ruling in the market, and of the fact that the value of the 
University Funds, invested in Government securities, hag 
been considerably depreciated, the projected’ building 
operations on the recently acquired University site’ be sus- 
pended unfil normal conditions-return after the war.’ 

(2) ‘That a suitable building be forthwith -erected 
on the southern side of the present Central Hindu College 
Compound, or at any other place to which the Gentral “ 
Hindu Gollegiate School should be shifted, soastomake 
the school buildings syailables for the purposes <of the 
University. f say 

(3) ‘That the opinion of Covenant be, obtained 
by the Vice-Chancellor on the aforesaid: arrangements, 
proposed to enable the University to commence its teach- 
ing work in the premises now used by the Central Hindu 
College and the Central Hindu Collegiate School.’ Fait 

19. To consider . the following proposals of which 
notice has been given by Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta ve 

(1); That no paid Government servant shall be, ppoint- : 
ed as the President or responsible official of any committee, — 
sub-committee Or. Boge under _ the. -Benares Hindu 
University. erent 

(2; ‘That so ‘long as all our Tedicatat Teq! 
are not sony defined aod the plans of the Dailding, 









gg 


of ee “shall not be ‘commenced, Burther, tha ane 
special meeting of the Court shall be summ ; 

early date for the full and proper discussio: 
of the requirements stated before. ou 
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(8) That whereas there are many persons who do not 
‘know English among the donors of Rs. 500 and upwards, 
the members of the Court, the Council, the Senate, the 
Syndicate and the Faculties, all papers of the University 
shall be sent to’such persons for their convenience in Hindi- 
as well. : a 
20. To consider further proposals from Babu Shiva 
Prasad Gupta, proposing the following additional statutes 
(under section 17 (3) of the Act} :— 
(1) ‘To add the folloffing section to Statute 16 (2) :— 
“In addition to the annual meeting of the Court, there 
‘shall be one more ordinary general mecting in the month 
of April, at which all matters, connected with the Benares 
Hindu University, can be discussed,’ 

‘The Secretary of the Court. shall send a notice along 
with the agenda of the annual and other general meetings 
of the Court to all the members, at least thirty days before 
thel’ day fixed for the meeting. On the receipt the 

notice, members would be authorized to ‘send notice of the 
statutes, new resolutions, Proposals for the repeal or amend- 


Ment of old statutes, etc,, that they intend to move at the ; 


meeting of the Court, to the Secretary. Such proposals 
should reach the Secretary. at least: 


twenty days before the 
day fixed’ for the meeting, The Secretary shall add these 
items to theeagenda and: n 


otify the members again, and 
‘these Tesolutions, etc., shall be moved at that “meeting, 
No matter shall be discussed in the Court one and over 
this‘agenda but important matters can be discussed on the 
approval of tio thirds of the members Present. No notice 
will be necessary for the moving of amendments to the 
Proposed resolutions etc ’ : 


(2) Add the following to Statute 16 (5) :— 


‘The Vice-Chancellor shall be authorized to call special 
general meetings’ of the Court 


also call such Meetings if fifteen members of the Court 

make a written request to him for the purpose,” 
(3) Add the following to Statute 16 2) 

‘The budget as framed by the 

_ to the’ Court at its annual 

finally‘approved? ° 3 

oe ‘The members of the “Court. shal be authorized 

Note -Hindu University authorities, 


- z i Ss 
} least ten days before the date fixed for the meeting? 2 
Sat Supplementary questions, howe: ; 
without any-notice being necessary for then we Pe answered 
- 2h. A To consi 


the meeting. ey other that may he ‘brought before’ 


* The names of the rotirin 
_ at the meeting, 


in ‘emergency, and he shall 


Council shall be presented 
general Meeting and there 


1 


. 





brought before the meeting. 


Octoher, 
following business :— 


i ig mewhers will’be mentioned - of two members. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SENATE. 


An ordinary annual mecting of the Senate of the 
Benares Hindu University will be held on Saturday, ‘the 
27th October, 1917, at 12 noon, in the -hall of the old 
school building of the Central Hindu College, Benares, to 
transact the business noted below. 

(Attention of the members is invited-to Regulations 
relating to motions and amendments contained in Chapter 
Iof the Regulations, particularly to Regulations Nos, 5 
and 8 of that Chapter.) 

ADITYARAM BHATTACHARYA, 
Pro. Vice-Chancellor, 
AGENDA, 
1. To confirm the minutes of the meeting held on 
the 5th and Gth May, 1917. 
e 2 Yo ballot for the’ retirement (vide Statute 19 
(8)], as nearly as may be, of one-fifth of the members 
under statute 19 (1), classes II and ITI. 
3. To fill up the vacancies, so far as the Senate ig 
empowered to do so, under Statute 19, class II (c)' and (e)- 
4. To clect ten representatives from persons, engaged 
in the teaching work of the University or its Colleges, in 
the event of the Central Hindu College being declared the 
University College, 
[ Vide Statute 19 (1°, class II (d). 
5. To clect a member of the Board of Appointments 


under Statute 27 (1) (x), in place of the m 
by ballot. 


[ Vide Statute 27 (2)] * 
6. To elect or re-elect members of the Syndicate 


under Statute 21 (i) and Regulation T; Chapter II, of the 
Regulations, in place of the members retiring by ballot, 


[ Vide Statute 21, (2)] * 

7. To assign Fellows to Faculties. ; 2 
[ Vide Statute 23 (2)]. pie ny 

S. To fix age of candidates for admission to the 


Faculties of Oriental Learning and Theology under Regula- 
tion 2, of Chapter XIV, of the Regulations. 


9 To consider any other matter that may be 


ember retiring 


j lg 
The meeting will then adjourn to meet on the 30th 
1917, at 8 a. m,, at the same place, to transact the 


I. To fill up vacancies in the Council under Statute 


17, (1) (i#}, caused by the retirement by ballot, as nearly 
as may be, of one-third of the members, 


- [Vide Statute 17 (5).] * 


2. To fill up vacaacies in the Court, under Statute : 
4 (1, class III (¢), caused: by the retirement by ballot, 


[ Vide Statute 14 (4).*] 


“ 


a 


ee > 
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‘lished. 


BHASA-A STUDY. 

Lovers of Sanskrit can not be too grate- 
ful to the Government of Travancore for their 
kind patronage of the . publications’ of: rare 
masterpieces in the language, covering. various 
branches of knowledge. If we are asked to 
make our own choice in the. series, we should 
certainly lay our hand on the dramas of .Bhasa, 
as the most interesting. . We have had occasions 
in the. past,* to review the pieces with respect to 
some. of their characters, but this time we pro- 
pose to study them ina little more pompleuersie 
details. 


Bhasa is the reputed author of about twenty 


dramas, but unfortunately we have not as yet — 
been able to récover all of his dramas. 


We are 
of ‘course fortunate in having at least the’ 
thirteen dramas rescued -from~ oblivion. We 
have heard of one drama’ “ Kiranavali ” 
as the masterpiece of the author, -but to our 
regret it’ is -not one of the thirteen now pub- 
We have yet a ray of ‘hope that the 
Committee ‘of the Pundits, appointed by the 
Government of Madras to collect rare manus- 
cripts in the "presidency, will bring to light’all 
or some at least of the other works of the 


~ aiithor. With this hope we shall, for the present, 


enter into the study of the works on hand. 
ae a a Ue a 
The first impression created in the mind “of 
a’ casual reader of these dramas is that they do 
not seem to strictly conform themselves to the 
rules laid down in the Sanskrit dramaturgy, as 
we have it to-day. After a minute analysis of 
the nature ‘of the, plots, 
“heroes, and the predominant Rasa of the Drisya 
In the columns of the Collegian of Galentts, 4 in the 
years 1913, 14 & 15, ‘ J 
z 


the ’ “character of the . 
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Kavya, our rhetoricians have arrived at a ten-fold 


division of Sanskrit Drama, But this elaborate 
analysis does not seem to have been in existance, 
at the time of Bhasa. The dramaturgy at that 
remote- time seems to have been less .ambitious 

in its scope, as is evident from the dramas of 
Bhasa, Some of these dramas, especially those 

of less than four acts, refuse to be “classified 

under any of these ten types. Itis with some 

difficulty we can bring his Pancharatra under 

a Samavakara, and his Madhyamavyayoga under 

a Vyayoga ; but we cannot exactly ‘say ‘under ” 
which of the five kinds of the dramas of a 

single act his Détavakya, Dutaghatotkacha, 

Eats and Urubhanga.can be sate 


Til j BRERA 
If we are to muadee of the time of the author 
from the internal evidence of his dramas,” we 


can at once say that their style takes us back to 


at least two thousand years. There is no trace 
whatever here of that’ artificiality, marked by 
elaborate compounds and’ at times disguisting 
ornamentations of the later-day dramatists. The 
presence of expressions which Panini could) not 
have countenanced with favour goes to prove 
that the author might have lived at a time when 
that grammarian’s influence was not yet. felt in, 
the language: Even -the | atmosphere in 
which the -characters move. bespeaks . of the 
times when the Aryan civilisation. was not .as 
yet corrupted . by a ‘contact with that of the 
foreigners. The predominance of the male 
characters, and the martial spirit exhibited by 
most of them remind us of the times when the 
Aryans were yet holding their own against the. 
Pe invasions of semi-civilised- barbari- - 

~The simple,- natural, 
ae descriptions of the aythor also point -in\ 


and straightfor- 
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the ‘same direction. The description of an 
evening-in, a Tapovana, i in-the Swapnavisadatia, 


clothed*in thewords :— 
ear aeitan, aferantey: alas: 
adidishautta, afracta att afar 
aftaet quot wat a RiqafacT: 
wy SAAT ataata TARA AT tl 
or of a newly watered plant, in the Pratimi 
expressed i In — ; 
wate ataat {daa easter 
atavtaa aa fae. fate st, ct os 
FTAA: AAT Ta BAGS, 
FARMAN Ag Ga Taquiaar. ll 
or ofi midnight, inthe: edtinbake, couched in— 
THEA LA HEMATITE: Bats ast AAT 
SIG SRGRCa sar: Sata TE Ta 
‘SHS, Riacta TART RS CURE CIRO 
aaeraaaatia RRS, pa ATT Ul 
sear for-itselfi 
bi Rua viilsioniy, Iv ty lo 3: 


The Sources’ of these draiias:: are. briefly. 


elf. ‘Most of them -aré-drawn: ‘upon’ the: Epics;: 
thé Ramyaia'and the: Mahabharata; *the~ latter 
beitig “the- more favoured of>the- two, Dhe 
Pratimaand the’ Abhishekanatata are-based ‘upon 
the Story? of Ramajy while» the Pancharatra, the 
Madhyanagyajega, ‘the Dutavakya;»the Dyta- 
ghatothacha;: the: Karnabhara, andthe Wrubhaviga, 
are*“based” upon’ that of: the urus:iand-the 
Pandavas. '° The Balachatita: ; 1§ an<account -of 
the deeds: ofeKrishna: ‘up to; the” destruction of 
Kamsa, The’ Pratiidyaugandharayana and.the 
Swapnavastbadatt relate’ the'story ofthe secret: 
iharriage of Udayana and: Vasabadatta,and-theié. 
misfortunes and: finals: *happinesss- The one is: 
in“continuation of the'other,»! Fhe plots of the: 
Gharudatta “andz> tae> Aviniaraka’:are- andstly: 


s 
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drawn upon-the author’s own imagination; 


V. 
Before: we: proceed’. further, we. must have 
a.word to say) as: to -how :far:the author |was 
indebted to! the story ofthe Epics for the-plots 
Did he slavishly’. follow. the 
narratives of Valmiki and: Vyasa? orhad he 


of his: dramas. 


his. own individuality; stamped, in. spite’ :ofvhis 
borrowings? - These: are: the® questions’ to an= 
swer.; and here ‘is. the’ answer in a*nutshell. 
His: genius» iwas never asleep:except: ‘perhaps 
in \-the!-Abhishekanataka: and :the; 
The promise of Duryodhana to part with’ one 
half_of his kingdom in fayour of the- Pandavas, 
while, they. were: yet .in exile ; the entry. . ~of 
Abhimanyu on...the, side .of the . Kaurayas in 
their war with the king of the Viratas ; and the 
scene between Abhimanyu and. the. Pandavas 
in the-Court of the. Virata king—nay the whole 
plot of the Pancharatra has nothing. to.do with, 
the story in ,.the Mahabharata, _ excepting, of 
course, that. the names, Of -the heroes - both - here 
aswell :as_ there are; ‘identical. 
case, with, the. plots of the. Madhamauyayrga 
and the. Urubhanga.. Tn. the former, the skirmish 
between Bhima, and Ghatotkacha. is ngt to” “be 


‘Balatharita: 


\ 


traced to. the Mahabharata ; and the character, of 


Duryodhana ; as portrayed i in the, latter has. noth- 
ing parallel j In that of his prototype in the Epic 
poem.- Hei is_ here a true Aryan. hero;; in’ “more 
Senses , than one, worthy.,.of our admiration, 
Whatever may have. i ‘ q. 
monesth he does. certainly, repent, for his faul alts, 

a: -Penitent ,Sinner, while itis not yet. too 
oe ‘With Ais _fall om the: battle. -field, his 
hatred: of; the Pandavas dies. out. He wishes 
in “his. heart of hearts that at least. the Pandavas 
might be spared for the ‘Kuru -race,, Even. olf, 





£ 
nes i 


- Similar. i ds.the ~ 





i 


is in’ his element. 


Z story. as.a whole... 


Which i is of ten acts. 


BHASA—A’ STUDY”! 


-his friends remind him of: how he: was. deceived 


byr'Krishna; and thus try to rouse his anger, he 
is firm in his reperitance.. ‘The thought of: the 


_ Shameless attack on Draupadi’s chastity’; of the 


cowardly murder. of. young Abhimanyu, and 
of the. merciless exile of the Pandavas, brings 
repentant tears to his eyes. It is here. that Bhasa 
‘He does ‘the character of 
Duryodhana greater justice than what the com- 
piler of the Mahabharata has done. © 
‘Again, in the '‘Pratima ‘alga we see “ Bhasa’s 
Stamp ~ of individuality.” The création of the 
statue-house, ~ ‘outside * the’ city of ‘Ayodhiya, 
wherein Bharata; comess:to. know ofthe: isad 
demise of his. father, Only after- looking at: -his 
(Dasaratha’ S) statue erected.there-; the timely 
appearance of. Maricha i in, the form. of a golden 
deer ‘highly, ‘spoken ‘of as an "offering to the Pitris, 
when Rama and’ Ravana (in ‘the guise “of 7 a 
Sanyasin) were “conversing, on the day before 
‘Dasaratha’s Seaddha, 48 to‘how one’s Pitris‘are 


Atos be ‘propitiated’ on / their! ‘Sraddha days 5 the 
canxiety:of Bharata‘on receipt of information of 


.the=‘loss of Sita, and his consequent march with 
his whole army, into the Dandaka forest, with 
the express: purpose 7of; helping shis dear * Rattia 
ing distress 3 3 and; =last but notslerst, the: first 
-coronation.of. Rama in the Dandaka fotest, and 
.the second coronation at Ayodhya, at the special 
‘request ,of ..Kaikeyi- are :deviations, ‘which, in 
_our opinion; .add to the dramatic.effect of the 


\. 


re 


VIe- atody 


Bo word about ina Charidaitum, This drama 
‘is only’ of four acts, “unlike that’ “of- ‘Sudraka, 
Our conviction’ is that 
Bhasa’s Charudattum, as we have it tb: “day, is but 
incomplete, since‘we sec’ iere that: the re 


‘ahtSarg | aa gareagat if, .Z aaa? 
TAT, AT SRT, rata, tT arufagats: 21, 
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is not yet brought to thieYearessing ‘arins of the 
hero, We stakeyleaye-of “her ati tlie. end of the 
fourth act, _where she only makes up her’ mind 
to encircle i in her, loving ;embrace the: idol; sof 
Aer . hearts, Hence, any . attempt, at, a critical 
estimate - cof, :Sudraka’s indebtedness: to «Bhasa 
must invariably lead. to an unfair, _conelysign. 
But, as for the interplot i in the. ‘Mrichchakatika, 
leading to, the political revolution, there is.no- 
thing whatsoever in the , -Charudattum to ‘indi- 
cate that it As also traceable. to Bhasa,. a eye 
{0 38% wWVUbb soaga bist ie ovr 
The’ ‘predominant “Rasa ‘in ‘moste!of ‘the 
dramas of Bhasa”is Vira, “This fact shows “Us, 
more’ than anything else) that oir ancestars had 
far more of ‘manly vigour ‘than ‘what we" can 
now “boast! ‘of. >We ate afraid® this’is. riot the 


’ place:for us. to’: detail thé” various: “causes “that 


have cunfortunately ) brought about this down 
in:-our’-national: ‘history: But. -to-ocontinue, 


Karunaiand Sringara:vhavealso their! owntrest= 
ment at the hands: of: BhasasiooEhe ‘Urubhanga 


isins:cur opinion the’ best of shissadtainias:oF 
‘Karuna/Rasa.. His‘exptsitionzofi Seingara dos 
not, assis oftenetheicase with the'later “wiitets, 
transgress the ‘bounds of decencyyosTet ais us “for_ 


‘instance consider:chis #des¢fiptions of Kiraygi 


(in the ENHTSETSY 


Oo 


siete! 


~ 


Fara, oir: Si, FATAAST, IAA. 


garaaiet, feast. at Rata 8.) 


-or again; the Vipralambha! Sringara in the:fal- 
towne sence inthe; Avimaraka)s¢ sic: 
send owt pei temge bewoa! 
 omavmCagNaea AWGN os 
o Mae RARTIART IAA aa rs a 
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sant faaaa fefacaraete: therefore dismiss the question with a few illus- 
TTT frareagyeanaqara il - trations, In his. Avimaraka, Bhasa describes _ 
Need we say descriptions are most elegant ? how che earth: appears:to Meghanada: a hese 
The seq in the first illustration suggests a seen foynifomabatesc Saysrhe 
world of ideas to the reader’s mind. ~“ Plain- aeeg: HATA: THT: mtsrazrarear: 
ness” in Sringara often leads to indecency and Zar: wawalerar: fe falaaacs saliaeraa | 
=in such cases what we expect is ‘ Suggestive- eirarat cafe: wfaga:  Srerrenttigaat: 
ness”—a hint or two here and there, the details . ep aonlaaraaa Bae BIQaag WT Ul 
being left to the reader’s imagination. -- Let us only read this side by side with a similar 


“VIII. ° description of Kalidasa in his Sasuntada, while 


As for the individual characters of Bhasa, Dushyanta is getting down from heaven, to the 
we are afraid space does not permit any detailed tp of the Hemakuta,- Let us hear him. 


estimate... What all we can say here js that 
‘she, most. _ exquisite of his female characters are tarataatiaats frecigensat atzat | 
Bates lavati in the Swapnavasavadatta, and Sita watstacetiaat ferstata: SHITMTATA WATT: | 
the ePratima : the’ best of his male characters Mattes araaseee4: sata AMRIT: 
S)5j hidged from our point of view of course, Hag eaTTT, WGA aeqaarataa tl 


5 portrayed in the Panchardtra Or again, consider the following pair of slokas 
at he We hanzas and the finest Of his together with their context : — 


hild-heroes js Abhimanyu in the. Pancharatra, 3 
-Our partiality to these characters is not. to be aeat 4 feanasaa atest aay ‘ dad 
understood to meah that’ the rest of the charac- RACTTITS eae Gaaistteat aeat WaT 
aa of Bhasa are devoid of interest. - Far from Description of -Ravana’s Asokavana in the 
» We cannot,commit ourselves to any state. °°: ° genehere); 
‘ment depreciating Bhasa’s claims as'a; dramatist, Bnd 
He. does certainly deserve an. enviable place-in WE a wa samen s we aureadiag 2 Sil 
3 any history of the Hindu drama; aad Mqatearie waat eee at Tea | 


Sete IX. é a (Kanva’ s address to the pot-creepers of Sakuntala 
One ‘word + More and we have done. In f in the-Sztuntala) 


i I du ers there is an opinion” ‘that Some of and consider also” Rama’s inference in the 
Smit inns m “the later period of “stanzas below from the’ cloud “of dust “before 
y OFC ‘ama; > Seem * ‘to lose’ some- him, that his brother Bharata-was approaching 
; ir Telainig Sob ati ¢ attention,” since him with his whole army to welcome. him to — 
Of: Bhaszis.-now traceable sin Ayodhya. This coincidence of - descriptions 
“May.-be, they. may haye bor- touching, upon the same events “in the writings 
B from «hase; but wherever a these two master ainda} is peculiarly helpful 
fenoteforgotten to — tou 0 Us in 1 this | particular place., aur fre 
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» Sea ATA. wtetearaatre: zoinsy 
aemaaifa a ea: qaaraya? | 
ua eaterar Wee caindieare: 
weaitaa aalag aT RLS Ul 


(in the Pratima), 
but the same inthe words of Kalidasa i is > 


| Rewerarated qtearg 
TI TH Uniagieteta I 
wh Tarenitanater: 2 
TIARA at aca: ae: u 
(In the Raghuvamsa ). 
We refrain from any commentary regarding the 
relative merits of these descriptions, and leave 


the question to, the entire judgment oe our 
ee 


. 2 


K, KRIsHNAMACHARYA‘ 


iaWe cando more bel by being oad thanviniany ny 
oii  Way—ROWLAND Hitt. . j 
_ He who so realizes the presence of. the Cr cator as 5 to 
feel himself filled with a peace which no, discord: can 
mar, and a u filial confidence which vests in the’ ir ust of 
2S Own ‘immortality, —that man” has attained the divine 
lifedn-all its earthly fulness—Wittiam Aten,  < © 
Jt-is'the critical moment-that'shows the mari: Sonhen 


_ the crisis.is upon you, remember that.God,. like a trainer 


of corestler $, has: matched you: with. arough and stalwart 


antagonist, oe To what end 3 2 you ast. - That 4 you may 


" prove the victory at the Great Games. Yet without toil 


and Sweat this'n may not be ! —Eriorervs: Sone 
«|; When? we-are® weary or discouraged; how a: be 
ing.word will brighten the:day ‘and lighten the: Aoadifor 
us! Knowing this inj our: own experience, - why are"we 
so chary . Or 80 forget£al of the, help we might give to 
‘others. : 
0 Love of God, our shield a ae atay 
+ Though alt the perils of alt hy ge ; 
id Eternal Love, in thee we rest, 22 a c 
igi cierleategiot even blest, ise UBT A 
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ai “dnt ap 
Basveen AND WES= 
TERN SIV IMISATI OR 
‘95 o » (Continued from,page 219). Wie ocuse 
The ideal of the East encourages’ sieve 
tion of small’ social groups and- the principle=of: 
federation. .: Centralisation, it has ‘abhorred from 
the'beginning and’ one can. very ‘well understand. 


_its rationale: from whatrwe have: already’ stated. 


Sot is that the developments of Eastern’ ‘politi= 
cal/or economic institutions “have never assumed 
huge ‘proportions and were’!within. manageable: 
limits.:. The Eastern ideal of political: centra- 
lisation’is one: of.'co-ordinated: activity: in which 
the: units are independent, Social groups: are 
uninterfered with ; while the Wrest. has encour- 
aged subordination “and «dependence: ‘So <all 
socialistic theories except thatiof the philosophi- 
cal anarchist are in) harmony -with Western: Con= 
ceptions, of life: itvis:only the theory of the 
philosophical anarchist: that could. suit . Asiatic 
wagdy. ed ~ aie easton 
‘The principles which’ the philosophical anar- 
chist recognises will be found to have 
_itselfi, out;-in Asiatic | ‘Conntrietnitat 
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itisisted- upon ‘will bé.a ‘death-blow to’ social 
~harmony even when the recommendation is 
for the sub-divisions of ‘the four-castes to unite. 
No doubt. modern conditions require that’ we 
need show a greater cohesion. This we can 
do without: sacrificing individual,» family, sub- 
caste peculiarities. The culture of an indivi- 
dual, inherited by himself, and conserved in 
the family. ttaditions need not interfere with 
the: friendly co-operation. of himself with 
others. Social life always leads to this. division, 
- separation, but this can be co-ordinated’ by 
higher principles of life’ which makes man: kin 
to; all that ‘lives. The material life always 
Tequires restrictions:to be imposed: upon <it: ‘for 
the sake of ‘sdcial co-ordination.: ‘Ihe here- 
“ditary principle was -the restrictive: force ‘urider 
the caste’systém but a wisely’: set: out scheme 
sof; ‘education. and carefully thought out. plan 
for’ the ‘relieving of: the congestion of ‘the 
Professions by recognising the principle: that 
‘monopoly’ instéad of free’ competition will do 
ieuan good...’ . ; 
Organisation“and: Tsilation “has “éach’ its ad- 
‘vantages and drawbacks Organisation encour- 
fagethe routine -of life and oni people who 
work it Up’ it imposes definite lines of activity, 
‘This’ chécks individual initiative but ‘on the 
other hand it prevents individual vagary. Way- 
SWatdiiess “Of individual: life: is reduced’ to -dis- 
‘eipline*ander'te but the ‘master. is “hindered at 
“e¥ety step in his serviceable ‘activities. ‘Much 
see este nett individual forces possible but 
“also {4 "good “ideal” of loss in keepiig up the 
“moachintery® set-ups Th regard to Asolation, 
sbich Js aform: of 
“ample scopé for sindividbal initiative -bat cone 
vhas “to meet also the: dangers of individual 
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“ARight 2 is insisted upon -by:the “Westerrier 
This leads to: restfiction' uni the inidividwal’s"acti- 


Andependente} :there is 





vagaries, 
of the organisation is avoided but there: is-much 
loss of individual“energy due: to the want of 


any precedent,-to follow. Organisation - raises 
the. average. man to a higher level of skill 
while it. pulls: down the..superior. minds. _ Iso- 
lation encourages. the work . of superior minds 
but the average man_is not. allowed a field to 
cultivate excellence. 


A proper. adjustment “between the. human 
being and the organisation. which’ is’ set up is 
necessary. ~ Humanity’: should not be. sacrificed for 
the up-keeping of the mere organisation. So the 
institution ‘of . Sanyasa and ‘VAnaprastha ‘life, 
where freedom from social and family bonds _is 
secured, has. much to commend it to the social 
theorist. 2 ea 
‘ The Eastern invests his institutions with a 
religious significance, while.the Westerner ‘en- 
dows it only with a social'value..: The former 
encourages the ‘atmosphere of sanctity and. holi- 
ness which are the. noblest qualities which man’ 
can. cultivate, The latter, owing to his emphasis 
on the. -social value, -has developed the ideas -of 
comfort and convenierice, Hence’ marriage. isa 
Sacrament among “Easterii People; while: it-is* ‘a 
Contract among the Western. “The one reads it 
in terms of Dharma‘or Ethical valuey the other 
in terms of Prayojana . or “material value, 
* Duty.” .-is: emphasised , by. the Eastern. twhile 





vityin social télations in the ‘East, while 
Vidual freedom of activity becomes a _necessity 
in they West,” _ Education. “becomes: the. -most 
efficient instrument, of Reform in.the \ ‘one while 
Agitation becomes thetinstrumentin-the:other. 
Tn the*Bast Parental--Choice is emphasised and 








ay 


Ad 


“EASTERN AND. WESTERN CIVILISATIONS. 


is tade-dependent.on Astrological Jéti.. This‘is 
an émphasis‘on spiritual ‘and psychical. endow- 
ments and their community between:husband 
and wife.’-In the West’ Self-choice is given :pre- 
ference’ and “depends. generally’ oni intellectual 
and tnaterial considerations. The family relation 
of husband: and wife is so.made as to be.consi- 
dered'as natural:as that-of the! relation between 
brothers'and sisters, .parentsand children, a fact 
orice entered into never violable. _ This feeling 
of: naturalness and ‘unbreakability. is secured by. 
the sy aa ey of the girl a .@ constant .re- 
be’ less rua ee of aS ata ; "Hormony and 
love*is secured, in the Eastern conception. while 
the:feeling of mutual. dependence and serviceabi- 
lity, is encouraged, by, the other. The former has 
always, been a more eas ah bond and survives 
greater stress-and. strain... ‘ 

bse'The ascetic lifecof: the “Bastefn which ~ <is;-a 
corollary from*his.conception of.ultimate human, 
destiny placedan’ embargo on all.activities,.indj: 
vidual ‘and ‘organised, which lead«merely: tothe 
acquisition of wealth;~ or: theaccumulation’ of 
powerd «= The -material:life is'an.accidental: con- 
dition to-be’ transcended rather:than an essential, 
part tof ‘human’ personality. toi be: cultivated and 
farthered:. Hence? the.ease. with’ which the East 
fell:w prey to: Westernyaggressidn inthe political; 
andieconomical fields. » his:doesinot indicate’ 
thesmoral ‘deterioration-<ofs-the--Hindu ‘people. 
but’ oylyindicates.the: temporary; disorganisation; 
caused dy ithe manifestation 20f organized, force. 
But:that<[ndiamhas: -rejuyenscents vitality:, to. ors 
ganise-om voriginat linesx ofpresearch: and: public 
work is discernible in the life of! Sin Ji: @x: “Bose 
and Mr,, Gandhi. _The-Eastern, spirit will-very 
soon manifestii itself, i in quite original. -Wayszin the 
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ordering ofvits national life, not, ‘basedyon mere 
imitation of Western political, social and eco- 
nomic machinery, but founded on lines which 
a deep study of the East itself will reveal as the 
most suitable for the Eastern temper to adopt. 
M. M. Ganpar Rao. 





God is ever ready; “but weiare very unready ;': Gait 
ig nigh unto us, but we are Sar from Him ; God is within, 
but we are. roithout ; God i is at home, we are strangers. 


- 
x2 “Ty 


a -—Toun TAULER. 

We who cifie le wor. aie and fellowehip, of. ie 
living, God deny that:neligion, is a~ matter of ineffable 
things. The way, of God is plain and simple: and easy. to 
understand,-—I A. q. Watts. . 
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Pela is, lifes Periatee iy eae doves and; life 
is something fresh . and cheerful, and vigorous. . fo, Fargat 
self, to, Keep, the eart, buoy oygnt with the thought of Go, 
and to pour + forth this” ‘continual influ of spiritual 
health heavenward-in “streams of Blessing, “this i is ‘the 
essenceof hitman,” Batali, and’ ahigélic joy, ‘the | genuine 
Ghatsh, life; the one: life of tkersaved; on earthioran 


heavens —Lucy Largo, ot Jo: senseys obi ads 





a sqiPrinsipted are: econly: of ele when cyst set to 
Wonks ec) sailed. caw Cae 3 HpoES 

~ —Bet'us* Hs that acience, “ cofnieree, aad I about 
will flourish; ” poe the®: shedding: Sora a thankless 
huaineats ido slaux tied aright siow zisequnh Gre. 

=) S]£ @IP people were to’ make it'a steadfast rale of 
life just to give themselves: abundantly to: ‘their present sent 
life, living, beautifully ‘wherever. .they/arecplaced, the 

would soon reach their heat 9 desire, fis ouy nomde 


nwiaky 
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HINDU LADY 
SAVANTS. 


It must not be said that the things which 
the modern world recognizes as necessary for 
the’ growth of the. civilization of a nation, were 
things not recognized as such by the Aryan 
ancestors of this country. They, too, were 
perfectly aware that their nation would not be 
developed by giving education merely to its 
masculine half. Consequently, their men did 

not leave their women behind in the darkness 
of ignorance, and proceed onward singly into 
the light of literacy and learning. They carried 
their women too along with them as fellow- 
‘travellers in their pilgrimage towards culture. 


NaS Go be far back as we may in the past history 


of the Aryans. of old India, we still perceive. 


_ their learning:. © A : 

' As yet, we cannot command any authentic 
records about the state-of the country previous 
to the growth of the Vedas, A veil of darkness 

Seems’ to hide that. period from:human eyes, 
But eyen looking into the Vedic times, we find 
that the Aryan people had developed a civiliza- 
tio suitable to their time and.clime. 

The Vedic chant, which had sprung oA the 

banks of the Panch Nad, was already filling 
the wide expanse of the peninsula “of “India. 
The rhythmic Song uttered by human. lips at 
dawn, noon and cvening, was shaking the three 
Tealms of earth, air and water, In the construc- 
tion of this entrancing song, many Hindu dames 
and damsels were helping their male companions 
and kinsmen, Just aS.we men of today recite 
the Vedas and proudly call ourselves ‘the chile! 
dren of the Aryas, so did oitce upon a time: 
women proudly proclaim that’ they were ‘the’ 


that there were women, learned and famed for 
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Daughters of the Aryas,’ and claim a share in 
the greatness ‘belonging to the sacred names of. 
the Vedas. ¢ 
Several women showed ‘their dexterity: of 
composition in the Vedas. Their names can 
be clearly noted. ‘Even from the Rig Veda we 
can. take one or two. names. It may not be 
new-to our readers that. in the beginning of 
each of the Rig Vedic hymns, the name of its 
muse and the name of the person who composed 
or conceived: it werementioned. It isa fact 
generally known. °:): i : 
So the®28th hymn of the ‘fifth chapter of 
Rig Veda was the creation of a woman.: Her 
name was Viswa Vara. She was born of the 
sage Atri, The muse of that hymn was fire. 
The name of another composer was Lopamudra, 
She was the wedded wife of the sage Agastya.: 
She composed the 179th song of Rig Veda: 
Its muse was Rati. Every one who has perused 
the Puranas, knows the story of Lopamudra. 
It is told:in’ detail in the Kaseekhanda, Once, 
many sages were asembled in the ',forest- of 
Naimisa,’::When. Agastya. approached,-they all 
respectfully rose, and offered obeisance, and. wel- 
coming him, praised hiswife lavishly. They. 
said that'she was the paragon of womanly virtues 
and that, though Arundhati, Savitri, Anasooya, 
Sandilya, -Rati; Khyatiroopa; Lakshmi, Suneeti, 


Sangna, Swaha-and others-were famed for their - 


domestic ‘virtues, yet there! was none so deserv- 


ing. of praise as :Lopamudya. . Her story was 


told as an example: for virtuous wives in the 
Ramayana. 
scholar and savant, yet was'a most devoted. wife 
to:her. husband. 


” The 125th song in the tenth chapter of the 
Rig Veda" was composed by Vak. She’ was 


Lopamudra. ‘was:.an> unparalleled — 


Ty, 
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the ‘daughter of Ambhri.» The hymn slie 
composed is known to be of high merit. Many 
commentators. on’ Hindu philosophy say that 
the: seed of: the-later “Vedantic “philosophy. was 
contained:in that song. 

“1 As. timiesflowed on, the greatness of the 
Hindu civilization rapidly. increased... With it; 
the greatness! of Hindu women too increased 
apace,’ When the Hindu men began to be 
known as proficient in philosophical study, even 
then; Hindu women did not stand behind. The 
strong man. could not in. matters “of learning: 
‘pass’by and. leave behind! the: members of | the 
~weaker.:. Sex. Women too; were venturing 
onward:.with: equal, ardour..and, ambition and 
withian: unrestrained: spirit: of. rivalry... 

_, We shall’ first speak of -Maitreyi.- Maitreyi 
was a famous savant, Her story” occurs in the 


‘Brihadaranyakopanishat. She’ was Mitra’s’ 


daughter. »Mitra too was a great Pandit, »-He 
had educated his daughter from early childhood. 
‘Then. he > gave: her <in. marriage to ‘the. great 
Yagnavalkya.. botiizig .¥dqoeol 20 
“Apart of the Brihadaranyaka is'taken up ‘by- 
the description of the supreme’: intellectual 
attainments of Maitreyi.: We, are filled-with 
wonder: when we read of the learned discus= 
sions ;which she; used. to. hold .with her. great 
jnusband on abstruse. theories of -spiritual philo- 
sophyss 2 molt eidtiw aneldov; 79° n0i 
sil Sage Yagnavalkya, after some time,’ wished 
‘to’ pass from ‘theistate: ofathe householder ‘to 
thatof the recluse. Then! arose a.gréat discuss 
ign between him ‘and: Maitreyi: “Yagnavalkya 
wives.2 Before: patting;.:he 
divided ‘his’ wealth! inta’two- portions; and asked 

~ igidiacee calreronesexohtndlline sothens wafe:tmok 
But: leatned = Maitreyi entered 


chad: espoused two 


her portion. 
3 5 





thereupon into a discussion with her husband 


about the natu 
vanity of all 
even the great 
are struck by a 


re of worldly wealth, and on the 
earthly things. » Reading that,, 
philosophical scholars of today: 
dmiration, fa THD 


In: those: days: there was a Vedic ‘School 


established ‘by 


King Mitta. - Maitreyi was one 


of the teachers there. She was not anxious, 


like many moderniers, to hide her attainments 


within: herself. 
There’ was 


“out 


atiother woman at that time who 


was greater -everi thait Maitreyi; Maitreyi's 


aunt Gargi. ” 


tt OD 


Yagnavalkya; ‘the great scholat,. who, Had: 
defeated all his compeers in discussion; and 
was paramount.among the learned, at last bowed 
his head in humble. submission toa wom@ne 
That was Gargi. + 5 i 9 vietuegriep tg 

When King .Janaka. had. some upoints:of 
learning or philosophy’ too knotty. :for ordinary: © 


solution, it w 


from: various lands, 
solution in. their assembly.7 “The: 


point, for 
assembly= did. 
among mens: 
shown in its” 
equi 


Thetrat the c 
forwatd a thous 
ceins of gold 
invited scholars 


pints to grace the 
At its ‘close Het 
said; “He: swlio> is® - 

cal iktrowledge; cantake these: cows, 


metaphysica’ © 
and the gold tie 


Among the 


ally with the men. +2) = 


-* Onée, King Janaka~ per lf 
José of the sacrifice he~ brought 


as hig habit to. invite, seliélars 
and: then igive: out (that 


not contain: merely the learned 


Many: learried: women: weré-also; 
and. entered’ into’ the? discussions 


aes 
Os 


formed @ sacrifice. 


and éxcellerit cows, amd tied ten 
to the Horns'of each. «He had: 
and’ learned “ment front various 
wictifice with ‘their preseneéz 
‘earned “to ‘the assembled and 
greatest among <you'all ite 
d to them. sanviisdld @ do 
thousand and tiore Pandits that 
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were assembled there, there was not one who 
could claim for himself the right for the thou- 
sand cows. Who dared come forward from 
‘among them and say that he was more profi- 
cient than all others in heavenly knowledge: ? 
Seeing the diffidence of the learned assem- 
blage, Yagnavalkya ‘bade his pupil’ take. the 
thousand cows home. Everyone had usually 
recognized that in knowledge and learning 
Yagnavalkya was paramount. Consequently 
Yagnavalkya too felt somewhat self-confident 
of his own powers. ~ Nevertheless, there was 
commotion in the assembly when Yagnavalkya 
ordered the cows to be taken home. But none 
there ventured to oppose ‘him; 
© Bhen one female heart in a corner of that 
full assembly, scems to have been pricked by 
_ this presumption of the great. Brahmin. She 
tose: from where she. was seated. 
_tumed to her..: It was Gargi. « 
_ She turned to Yagnavalkya, and in .a- voice 
. __ which. mingled music, loftiness and: reproof, 
asked Yagnavalkya: Art thou the greatest ‘in 
this forest of learning ? Art thou. the Prince 
. Of this assemblage ? Yagnavalkya. answered 
with a steady voice, ‘Yes, I am, § 
‘You shall allow us to test it.’ 


All eyes 


he replied ; 


7) Then arose. a_ discussion between the. man 
and the woman: at. which the great assembly 
Was amazed. Arguments were put forth. and 
returned, quotations were made and counter 
quoted, and king .and. courtiers listened: to it 
spell bound, It was a discussion in which the 
great scholar found himself defeated, and round 
also his Superior. The whole court rang fin 


the praises of Gargi and dubbed her Queen 
of Dialecticians, Phen 


The name of. ‘another. female, Savant was” 


Devahooti. Her father:was one of the Manus 
of the Hindu mythology. From girlhood she 
had been devoted to learning. Though a 
great king’s daughter, she married ‘a poor 
ascetic, so that she might not be. disturbed. in 
her studies. . His name was Kardama. He 
was by no» means fond of family life but yet 
seeing the girl’s yearning for study, and won 
by her fondness for himself, 
become a:house-holder. 


consented - to 


Devahooti, i ¢, king’s daughter living inia 
palace in the enjoyment of the luxuries. usual 
for a king’s daughter, left her. home, and ‘went 
to the forest cottage of her husband: Her 
husband, -unlike!:many “modern husbands, « did 
not try to.leave her’ cherished. desire unsatisfied. 
He* freely -'-presented: -his 
knowledge. 


precious store of 
Seated at the feet of her domestic 
lord, in that lonely forest’ Devahooti learned 
what there. was to: learn, with single-minded 
devotion.- As. she went on learning, many 
abstruse things of life, many: abstract problems 
of philosophy, pictured .themselves before her, 
and that royal: female thinker tried to _propound 
them all to him. inoesk 


- Devahooti was the mother of the ‘sage 
Kapila, the author of Sankhya, the foremost 
of the Vedantic systems of philosophy. = Kapila 
was the first:‘to’ turn man’s thought’ to~ the 
solution of problems within from a contem- 
Plation of things. without.’ It was he~ that 
set iablazé the torch of philosophy, and tried 


to: shed light on the-darkness’ of the human . 


life. It was he that probed the secrets of the 
mind and the heart and located ‘there. the seeds 
Of “happiness. and misery. It was he that first 
found a remedy for that misery,.and prescribed 
4means for gaining salvation, ; 








# 


ub 


trained his infant mind ? 


_ them all, 


3 ueseiustion there. 
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But who was it that first tended him, and 
Who developed in 


-him that -instinctive’.grasp of. the workings of 


the: human heart? Wasiit his incomparable 
Had there not been such 
a mother, we cannot say whether the world 
would have known Kapila, the founder of the 
Sankhya, 


tress of . Kapila. 


mother, Devahooti ? 


Devahooti, was. herself the instruc- 
She gave the direction to 
his intelligence and to the, current of » his 
thought. - She 
philosophy - which she had conceived, 


out into luxuriant foliage through the medium 


the seed ‘of , universal 
throw 


made 


of her son. 

Then in course of time, with the growth of 
Buddhism, ‘there impetus, to the 
growth of the education of women in the land. 
The Buddhists. were- ardent in their--work~in 
the cause. They educated their women, made 
scholars of ‘them, and deputed them to lands 
Finding _it impossible for men 


came an’ 


far. and.- near. 


‘to teach the tenets of their’ religion to the 


female half of the nation they caught the idea 
of making women the preachers, ‘of :that reli- 
gion. Many :distinguished _women’ thus went 
from land to land as.exponents of. that faith. 
One is known to us as pre-eminent among 
Sangamita, cousin of. the great 
King Asoka. She travelled to Ceylon . and 
preached the doctrines. of Buddha there. She 
made many women of Ceylon proficient in 
those doctrines, -At last she made Ceylon her 
permanent home. Today, ; the inhabitants of 
that island have, not forgotten her. . Many 
anecdotes: about her still: engage ote popula 

ssWhen; Shankara, the- great. eer of 
Br Taber ea arose, he marched with his-disci- 
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ples from the. Comorin to the Himalayas“to 
limit ‘the bounds of the ‘then all-pervading 
Buddhism. We know today ‘how greatly he 
succeeded in his work. There. was one who 
shared. with him the credit of ‘that. success. 
She was Bharati, the wife of 
Bharati was a famous,savant.’ 


Tt was a woman." 
Mandanamisra. 
Mandanamisra and Shankara entered into a 
Shastric. discussion, Shankara vowed that, if 
he should be defeated in it, he would ‘for- 
sake his’ monkish vows, become Mandana- 
“misra’s pupil.  Mandanamisra,. too, ‘declared 
that, if he was defeated by Shankara,-he would 
give up family life, and devote himself to 
Both were great 
In the 
controversy which raged between these two, 
‘who could stand by as referee and-decide’ dis- 
passionately, after a consideration of the various 
sides of their most abstruse- discussion, and say 
that one was the victor and <nother had to stand ~ 
by his vow? . Who could make a ,claim for 
such greatness of learning ? a 
The referee was not far to seek. Mandana’ s 
accomplished wife; ;. Bharati, undertook. the 
precious task of judging the two scholars and 
deciding between her husband and his opponent. 
We might guess from this what must have. been 
her attainments. ages ee cs 


The discussion feommenet “Bharati was 
seated on one’ side listening with rapt attention, 
The argument rose to its heights, and’at last 
closed. Bharati made a fair consideration of 
the case, and finding that her husband had failed, 
declared. calunly t that Shankara wwas the winner. 


pupilage under Shankara. 
scholars, and ‘no ordinary dialecticians. 


According to the previous vow, Mandana. gave a 


up family life and became the disciple of 
Shankara.’ Bharati | too:-becamel” a: follgwer jis 
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Shankara, Bharati is another name for Sarss- KE NEED FOR RELI-= 
wati, or the Indian Minerva, the goddess of GIOUS EDUCATION, 
learning. It would be no exaggeration to say Even the? most ‘liberal minded people some- 
that this Bharati was a veritable incarnation of times object ‘to the imparting of Religious 
Sharada. Shankara had won two things from education on the*'ground that Religion is to’be 
his discussion. He had become victor--over lived’ and not’ taught. A close scrutiny ‘will 
Mandana, and had secured the assistance of reveal however ‘to us-that the objection is ‘some- 
Bharati. In the great work which he had -thing like the famous maxim “ Example’ -is 
undertaken, the assistance of such a woman as better than precept.” Of course, ‘example’ is 
a Bharati was also necessary. In the many better, but* it does not-mean that precept is 
things which Shankara’accomplished in hisshort no good. .'The: whole objection, “when : faced 
life, no little help was given him by Bharati, strictly,’ leads usto consider the disputes claims 
‘and much of the fame which attaches now to oft theory and practice. 
shis name, goes to the part which she’ played in Every Scientific achievement is of immense 
his work: ‘Lo the last she was his intellectual practical importance: to us after its discovery, 
- shelpmate. Te might justly be said that it was but before its discovery, it would have’ been 
gs'a monument of her greatness that he esta- impossible’ to get at the truth, had ‘not ‘the 
“plished cathedral at Sringeri in Mysore, and desire tosknow’ been an intrinsic part of our 
ordered that all who became.its heads should be “nature, -*¢ All Science,” said’ Plato, “begins in 
snown by Sher? memorable name. The pre- wonder.” The Law of Gravitation’ has been 
lsent’ head of that cathedral seat is known by so successfully applied in ever so. many depart- 
‘the name, © ©: pou . i y ‘ments of knowledge, but .before its discovery 
_ Even now, within its"sacred’ shrine, the ‘i ‘was. only a vague’ notion, an’ intellectual 
image of Bharati, the great’ goddess of learn- ~stirring ‘in'>-Newton’s: mind, ‘who’ might “have 
ing, is accorded daily worship. We might put ‘been ‘at:'the ‘time, ‘only,.too’ eu Conscious 
whatever interpretation we’ like upon this. ‘It of its application. ; OR noha 1073 
-tmight-be said that Mandana’s Bharati is wor- - All man’s:accomplishments are:first worked 
shipped there ‘as the incarnation of the® great out» ins thought, ‘and then objectivised: “The 
Goddess ; or it might be the goddess herself who writer, the inventor, the” architect; the sculptor, 
is accorded:worship theres» At any rate there the painter first builds*up his! work’ in erode 
seemis-no doubt that the’ human Bharati oe and .theni materialises it-afterwards. (3°: 20507 
ho ordinary praise. : * we - Again,:conduct; according to:the- psycholo- 
* “We shall refer to another © ‘woman well “gist)is neithers‘more. nor less, but simply*the 
«known to thesworld’” Ter nainet ye Weelavati outward .: manifestation of Will ‘And: Will 


Siielivas the anghter “of Bhas, the” reat resolyes itselfainto: feeling, atesitoe oe 





and choice. sisds Honagi SKE! 


‘mathematician. tov atotvong ons 
% Although, :it :would be-:difficult to. foun 
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impressi upon the~student to« be always.zight — 


a 
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and:good ‘in:his conduct; -yet it is easy to’ teach 
him how-to entertain only ‘good desires; how to 
deliberate properly, and how .to make a good 
choice. Does this teaching not ensure right 
conduct and right living ? 

OF course, we can never, in this. way, 
divorce: theory from. practice. -But what is 
certain is: that although the well-known.maxims 
© salar oa a ae sata: ” andExample 
is better than precept'” ‘are true ‘enough, yet, 
it is equally true that man first thinks and then 
acts, and the’so-called’ paradoxical sayings viz., 
sf Knowledge: is. virtue” and “ Knowledge: is 
power” hava also a profound truth in them: 

So, we sée'that there.is»as ’ much: value) in 


knowing religion as in living it. 


‘Indeed, ‘the latter would generally be 
impossible without the former. 
‘Ancallied-objection is, generally, thus made. 
“ Even after-studying religion, people fail to put 
it'into;-practice, Indeed, .some: of : those» who 
profess: -most,; to ‘’be religious:outwardly are the 
most, ir-religious:in their actual, conduct.” The 
objection, is, on. cthe face of ity ;puerile. . , This 
maybe, true, but, firstly, I believe, that , the 
principles of religion::are,..in,.sych. .cases _ never 
Hey grarnst pines shall WE.SAYy if a 
fails toy ene the, malte a a thing, rightly 
and thus.gets\< cheated in.the bazaar? igh 
Secondly, admitting that: the:studént “fails to 
put*<his! iknowledge <into’ practice: evem after a 
‘thorough’ Grasp} does this argue:that because! -we 
‘fail in’ ‘practice,’ we should: have:no:education 
at all?If:so, this would:go: against anyeducation 
whatsoever and not simply religious education, 


Whatcif after:studying the rules, of hygiene, a 


smail/Zoss, on. smoking, cigars), and taking liquor? 


Indeed, some of our doctors are very sorry "x= 
amples'to'their patients: in .this respect: = :Shall 
We argue:-on this basis -that.-we shouldiadd 
away-with the study of hygiene altogether? 
So too, some people might not beso: religious 
in ‘their’ conduct even after religious’ ‘educa= 
tion, but it would- indeed be a discovery: in’ 
logical reasoning, if we argued that we should; 
therefore, have no religious education’ at all. 
Another objection which is most generally 
made is 'that ‘religious education would breed 
‘This, : if/ true; would indeedi be 
When all our leaders are; at. 


sectarianism.” 
a fatal objection: 
present, engaged in one mighty: effort of creating 
in- us a sense’ .of* nationality; exhorting: us 
daily through the press and from the platformto 
bury deep our. old sectarian and caste hatred, 
what a‘deep betrayal it would be on our ’ part 
if, by. our religious education, we brought in 
those:difficulties: again; But, if -we candidly 
and honestly consider the question, ..we shall 
find that every department of: learning has a 
number of sects or schools in it, and no .secta= 
rianism has© ever ‘resulted: ao vany, ssort, of 





tromere 


education, = «7: %: is Linigs ecraoens 
i How: many “economists fork ‘istered the 


English or American: School. haves: fallen:cout - 


with those.of the German School; or how- many 


evolutionists, have, exchanged blows. with the | 
:Kantians. or, _ Hegelians ? OF . Course, “people 


uunderstand;that. these, Schaols . represent simply 


different shades. of opinion, but in their unholy 


crusade against, religious, education they murder 


-eyen ,common., sense, and, are ever. oppressed 
with, the nightmare « of sectarianism. 


+, pach religion has..so- many. isect, andiin 


TOR. -GgioR 


Hinduism itself their name is.a.legion: But, are 


they: not: simply; different. shades. of. Asie: oR 








—— 
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nion ? Indeed, they are like the various colours 
of the rainbow—each lending its own quota of 
beauty and magnificence to make up that one 
fascinating and unique phenomenon in the sky. 
Each sect has its own value in the evolution 
of Truth, and there is absolutely no reason to 
‘fear that religious education—if rightly imparted, 
would breed sectarianism. But, we are not 
altogether in the fairy-land of theory. 

The religious instruction imparted—without 
any clash, without the slightest trace of sectari- 
anism, in the Central Hindu College for the 
last eighteen years is itself a refutation of all such 
criticism, and’ it guarantees that the Hindu 
University is not, after all, taking a leap in the 
dark. It has the example of the C. H. C. 
before it. , 

“But what of the Inquisitional tortures, 
what of the never-ending quarrels of the Shaivas 
with the Vishnavas !”—some people would at 
once ask. . 

« Have not these been fostered by religion 2” 
Never. They have been fostered by ir-religion, 
by a want of understanding of what religion 
means and never by religion. 

‘In fact this itself is a strong argument in 
- favour of religious education. 


: You might rule out Shakespeare or Kalidas 
_. and Milton or Magha, but you cannot rule out 
‘Poetry from the human heart. So too, you might 
: | out all the great scriptures of the world, 
ill you cannot rule out religion from the 











nature’ itself. ple’ will - have their - own 
enocen= howe t Vagie—about Soul, God, 
Nae Universe and so man ‘other things. oS 2 





lazy) notions—everybody 
presuming only ‘milf to 


ey 


weeks 





human heart. It is a part and parcel of human 


be right’ and: the — 
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other perfectly wrong, instead of eagerly seizing 
up the form and conveniently abandoning the 
spirit of religion, is it not better for people to 
gather in an institution and have their notions 
cleared ? 

Again, there are Sthers who suppose that 
religious education is opposed to all material 
progress. Toa few chosen people, the angels 
have whispered that it would be the cause of 
India’s downfall. Did not she fall in the past 
because of her.being steeped in religion? But, 
it ought to be clear even to the most superficial 
student of history that. India fell because -. of 
Adharma.and not of Dharma, that there has been 
a steady decline in religion for centuries, 

When she was mighty, in religion, she was * 
also mighty in her crafts and industries. I admit, 
however, that religion does, to a certain extent, 
put a restraint and a necessary. restraint upon. 
the oppressive growth of materialism. : 

With its blaze of brilliant achievements in 
science and arts, humanity is still groaning beneath 
the painful burden of jealousy, commercial 
rivalry and strife. Peace and Order have become 
things of dream under. the depraving influence 
of the modern perverted life: 3 

Indeed, some righteous people’ haves at ithe 
present time, felt the sorest need of-a John; the 
Baptist, to proclaim the gospel ofldve and 
brotherhood in the wilderness of degeneraeys 
tivalry and bloodshed. one ; 

~ Do not all these things unmistakably. BOVE 
that there is a rift in the lute, and our boast of 
our civilization is a sham and do not. they call 


for an iurgent.c check. upon’ our choking, materia- 
wlismis itis =::- . : 


+ < It is’ at© such. feet Ailgion ganest in 
em stead. That greatest of the law-pivers; Manu 
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Most wisely puts Dharma along with Artha and 
Kama, lest any of them should run riot without 
the restraining hands of ‘Dharma. 

Again” there are others who are‘ opposed 
to ‘religious education on utilitarian grounds, 
“What is the use,” they say “of adding one 
more subject in the curriculum and overburden- 
ing the student?” « What is the good of 
religious education ? Would that the utility 
of every subject were thoroughly recognised, 
although much can be said on knowledge for 


its own “sake, Every right-minded person 


agrees that it is more ‘important to know the. 


Position of our heart or liver than that of the 
Sahara “desert - or Kamatschatka, it is more 
important for us to know how the food that we 
edt is‘ digested and turned into nourishing 
blood than’ how water can be analyzed into 
hydrogen and oxygen,.or than the elaborate 
calculations of Arithmetic and the subtle 
problems of Geometry or Conics, 

Yet Physiology has been honoured by .being 
altogether abolished from our curriculum. And 
what is the good of religious education? In- 
calculable. To go no further, a thorough grasp 
of the law of Karmia has itself proved a boon 
to many people. How when it dawns upon 
us'that in the armoury of our own Karma have 
we ourselves forged the bitter “instruments of 
torture and misery,:! that we are ourselves the 
weavers of our destiny, we can no longer stand 
bewildered at; what we call our misfortunes 
aad ean at once turn them to good account. 
aeons: many lives have. been saved by this 
senleweruthilly ow many intricate problems 
of life sélved ! Oe ea 

The study of the body and of the spirit is 
certainly more important than any other subject 


yet we grow in complete ignorance of them and 
learn a hundred other ‘subjects’ which have no 
close. bearing on our life.and which we manage 
to forget as soon as we are out of the college. 
The whole situation reminds. me of the famous 
story of the astrologer who went on watching 
the stars in’ the sky but cared not to see the 
well beneath his feet into which they easily 
slipped. : : 
Isit ever desirable that we should be so 
ignorant of the important problems of life 2 
What is Soul and what is its relation to God ? 
Our own universe is but an infinitesimal spot 
in the boundless space overshadowed by un= 
known destinies. Is there a life beyond ? Such 
are some of the weighty problems that occur 
almost to everybody. 
enigma? : 
Not ere Jong the test-tube—laboratory 
Science’ shall have battered its head against the 
dead-wall of impossibility, - never being able’ to 
find the slightest clue to the solution of these 
problems, and the Science of religion can alone 
come to our rescue. The whole difficulty, 
however, comes from an artificial and arbitrary. 
distinction between Secular and non-secular 
education. Such a distinction is not at all valid. 
The modern system of education while “pro- 
fessing to give only Secular education, does itself 
impart consciously or unconsciously non-secular 


education, to some extent. ‘ 
Pray, is the teaching of logic, metaphysics, 
psychology and even the principles of Mathe-= 
metics purely secular? Why, then, so much 
nervousness exhibited in so many “quartets vat 


religious education as if it would be altogether a 
_new and hazardous experiment? It. seems, 


me that the Hindu University has taken a ste; 


Where is the key to the” 


eS 
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iwtheright direction by making religious ins- 
truction compulsory. Of course, much depends 
on:the way in’which ‘such instruction is given. 
Its method must be wholly scientific. To use:a 
somewhat grandiloquent expression of a philoso= 
pher ‘Itris scientific reason which has. dealt a 
wound on our moral peace, and it is scientific 
reason alone:which shall, like the spear of Ithu- 
riel, heal the wound that it has itself made.” 
People! iwill; however, -note with: satisfaction 
the rettarks of Babu Bhagwan Das in the March 
issue“of this, Magazine :— ‘Such. instruction 
would}, for purposes of belief, be on the same 
level asi iristruction in: Geograpby,, Mathematics 


or Histotyioge<- aiviereenssy the exercise, of, -the. 


critical:. faculty would.be.as.much senCouraged, 
“rather than: discouraged; in this; ,department of 
a as in others.” 5; 
- To! me the future ‘seems, full ap promise, 
a I fervently, pray that the Hindu University 
may, by its religious education, send out into 
the world the most patriotic and useful citizens 
_ of the empire. 
' _ Jammeva SRer 
(Vv Year, C H, ) 


TRANSLATIONS FROM ‘HINDI. 
x From ahi bs Yoon 


35 


Pearls’ pour down’ i in- ‘yout town Se ‘and 
night i 


Sino we Gt RDS 


“There is a glow. without any:wick. andi the 
mitid {5 charmed: to:hear the. melody of: the flute. 
ou SD here sprouts: ap.a lotus’ without any root, 
which: is a, bloom with: flowers’ of verieties. .5.. 
* «Evens the ‘Chakora eagerly, - beholds: the 


moon-and:/the plover: is: dongtig for a see: of 








of ificessant- tears:-<- 


for 3 glimpse of. Thine, ‘sweet, sir. 


‘them the luckiest of all. | 
a digest eis io bab Ve 
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So. I, becoming a saint of. Surati, pa 
become its life long mate. 


it 
That One is manifested i in all, O friend. 
Think well and you will see, there i is noth: * 
ing besides ; ; 
"That ‘Invisible Person here takes a 1 male’s 
form and there a female’s : te 
‘Brahmana and, Shudra have got but ‘identi- 
cal skin and blood, i 
: He Himself—in the form of a ‘Preceptor— 
preaches the ‘Secret and teceives it in the form 
of. numerous disciples. 


= Kabir, proclaims. aloud the ‘truth-without 
any hiding,. : : 
That very: scarce are the creatures who haye 


got this limpid knowledge and perceived this 
truth. 


E rom Dulandaisa— 


we 1D wil 


PP] 


Tl 


‘On Thine account O Lord, these eyes have 


become * ‘mendicants—renouncing evetyg other 
pursuits. s 


They beg the. As of Thy. ‘Sight Ande o- 


thing else. 


The Word of. Love. is, = readies in. ier 


hearts all, the, while.4 4. hs <c 


Lo hae S77 


: And they-are: ee the; bee 0 cr the ene. 


a, 


To the worldly: phenoniend ey are closed, 
. Open only ‘te Thee as they ever, are -thirsting 


hetr | WE 





“Oh Master of Dulandasa, meet, ‘and. make ¥ 


) aries Dasa.”,/ - 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE 

The Mechanism of exchange by John A. 

Todd, Published by Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press, 

The author of the book under review is a 
well-known person in Northern India. During 
the session 1915-16, he was the special.‘ Cold- 
weather’ lecturer on economics at the Punjab 
University, Lahore, and is; at-present, Professor 
of economics and commerce at University Col- 
lege, Nottingham. Prior to his appointment at 
Nottingham, he occupied the Chair of Eco- 
nomics at Cairo. His works are: Political 
Economy far Egyptian Students, Public Finance 
for Egvptian Students, and The World’s Gotton 
Crops. The devastating Great European War 
has brought about many complicated difficulties 
relating to foreign . exchange, and in order to 
elucidate them, he has ‘brought out this little 
book. The author has really discharged his 
task with commendable ability. His thorough 
mastery of the subject, his uncommon faculty 

‘of lucid and systematic exposition, the simpli- 
city and attractiveness of his style and the 
informative and interesting manner of tackling 
the economic problems are such as to make a 
reader not to leave the, book unfinished. We 
strongly commend the book to the earnest 
study of every student of economics, and shall — 
be very glad to see his labours crowned with 
success, é 


Sanatana Dharma Shiksha by B. Krishnajas Rai, 
B. A., F. T. S., published by the Sadvichar 
Pracharak Pustakalaya.Rajgarh (Alwar). 

“©The author recognizes the necessity of - 
intiparting religious education in our. Schools and 
with a view to-supply thé want> of wosuitable,, 

® 
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text book on the Sanatana Dharma, has written 
the book: in Hindi, It is based on the wells, 
known Advanced Text Book published by the 
authorities of the Central Hindu College, and 
is meant to serve a similar purpose in- case of 
school students and Hind? knowing people. It. 
is written in a simple style and is made interest- 
ing by suitable quotations from the Shastras. 


We undexstand that the author has not 
written the book for personal gain, as the. 
Proceeds from its sale are given to a public 


institution. 


Shrimati Annie Besant. Dadabhai Naorojt., 
Pandit Onkarnath Bajpai, an enterprizing 
publisher of Allahabad, publishing a series of. 
biographies in Hindi of which the books under 
notice form the two volumes. ‘These are., 
opportune publications and as they deal with the 
life-work of two eminent persons, whose names 
are indissolubly connected with the modern 
India, they are sure to be appreciated by the 
readers. ao on 

They are carefully written and thus supply. 
healthy and informing literature to the Hindi 
knowing people. = 

- The Evcentials of English Grammar and Com= 


E position, By Ramachandra Rao Joshi. (George 


Printing Works, Benares 12 annas.) oF san 
~ This is an intelligent exposition of English” 
gramithar for the use of students in High Schools, ” 
writtert with great care, by an experienced » 
‘teacher of English. Very comprehensive in its. 
details and lucid im its analysis, it satisfies some” 


.. of the essential requisites of a good manual. 


A successful attempt has been made in it to 
draw constant parallels between English and 
Hindi gramthatical terminalogy,, * 


= 
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OUR LETTER BOX 
Sir,’ poegseenee 


I have read with great interest the essay 
written by Mr. B. P. Gupta, which appeared in 
the September issue of your Magazine on 
“Shivaji.” 

Tam, indeed, greatly delighted by the fact 
that the writer has a deep reverence and love of 
the history of the Mahrattas, but I-am sorry to 
find that he is not yet well‘acquainted with the 

recent’ researches that have been made by 
Rajwade © and 
others, or else he could ‘not have committed 
the mistake of saying that Shivaji wasinot much‘ 
educated; that he could rot read and write and- 
that the system of his administration. was like 
_ unto ane modern Eatemucrattc forms of Govern-: 
ment, - ¢ 


eminent historians like Prof: 


on ‘the contrary ‘the Aiistorical Research 
Society of Poona, has proved now by actually | 
: preducing the hand-writing ¢ of the great Shivaji, 
that he could read and write. 
tion was never bureaucratic Ce ATS 1k Rare 
_ by Mr. Sardesai and Axtat fagrerat aaa 
by Prof. Rajwade.) It was based on the princi- 
ples of democracy and the people enjoyed full 
liberty‘ in every sphere of life under it. I hope 
Mr. Gupta will now amend his statement and 
Jet the’ numerous. readers of your Magazine 
know the realfact, If Mr. Gupta be in need 
of more accurate and ‘up-to-date information. 
about the Mahratta history, he can’ obtain it 
from:the Historical aocach Society, Poona.’ 


“Ts am, Sir, : 
. oe Chast 4 ‘Yours Obediently, ; 
Cc. H, C, School: Je G, V, Doeygxars 


His administra- ; 
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CAPITAL: PUNISHMENT. 


A REJOINDER TO ITS ADVOCATE, ‘ 


and interest, in the last issue of your magazine, 
a letter from one Mr. Maganlal, advocating 
the cause of capital punishment. 


This highly objectionable institution is of? 


gkeat economic loss to Society, for by depriving 
the life of one we lose his possible . labours 


and as’ murders are generally committed by the» 


unimaginative, unintelligent and low. order. of 
young people, when-:passions and emotions 


‘are predominate and-when the. economic value 


of such a‘man.is the. greatest, it-behoves us: 


not to inflict the death-penalty,; but: to substitute 
Penal servitude in its stead: 


Many other governments, 
of Italy, Netherlands (Belgium and Holland), 
Norway, most of the Swiss cantons, 
States of America, Portugal and ‘Rourmania have 
also either abolished or suspended’ it. 


. . ~* ¥, “Bib : Poe] 
mation regarding murder and man-slaughter 
before and after the abolition or the suspension 


of capital punishment will show that the num- 
- ber. of murders committed is never more but 


sometimes less than that when it was in 


practice, and the death-penalty has no deterrent — 


effect upon the minds of © the vulgar class of — 
people. “Hence, there is no use of gallows ” 
eyes to threaten them. 
It has been heard that @ person does not murder’ 
- another in the country where capital. punish=! 
" ment’ is not ‘in existence, because he knows® 


before the murderers? 


that the: punishment ‘meted out-to him will’ be 
more severe in such’a country than. ina. sounay.: 
where’ there is capital punishment... .-: 


such as those 
many 4 


The 


statistics of these countries furnishing the infor-_ 


. Dear Sir,—I have read with much pleasure: 





4 


4) 


2 


ih 


awarding” punishments to criminals. - 
are, after all, human beings and can decide,’such 


1 oR Le ea Hy rar 
e4rvaliesia wh Tv tuse ‘ 


/ I admit that the question of humanity or 
inhumanity cannot be a guide to judges in 
But they 


cases which are ‘seasoned with mercy,’ for there 
is more grace in generosity ‘than in ‘cruelty ; 
nay, none in cruelty. oe 

c H.C, | Mauipat Ram Nacar. 
15th September, 1917. 


[This correspondence, w#l now cease—Editor.] 


If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theira and blaming it on you ; 
“J£ you can trust yourself when all men doubt you, oe 
But make allowance for their doubting too ; 
If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 
"Or being ‘lied about, don’ t deal in’lies, 
Or being hated don’ t give way to hating, 3 
And yet, don’t look too good, nor talk too wise i 
et ey roy eo ae 
If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue, : 
Or walk with Ringe—nor lose the common touch, 


‘TE neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you, 
lf all ‘men count with Qu, but none ne much ; 


; dt you can fill the unforgiving x minute 
e With sixty second’s worth of distance, run, 
Sone is the Barth and exerything that’sri injit, 
_ And—which i is more—you'll be a. man my eon, Z 
; : ‘= Rudyard Iipling.- ats 


I love all.beatteous things, {0 


1 J’seek and adore them %7*!* 
God hath’ no better praise;. <7 
cAnd man in his hasty days 

’ Is honoured for them 


IAAT A AP AAD 


isu Moon and the Last. ES 


ot : vy “ginaits 
iru core RRP -OUNSbIvS 


Robert Bridges 
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SCIENCE’ SOTTINGS 


Vsties 


“The winters (or the summers) are not what 
they were when I was young ” is a statement 
frequently made ; 3 but when meteorological 
records are examined, they show that the tem- 


4h 5 


perature, rain, snow, frost and like atmospheric 
phenomena are much the same at the present 
‘time as they were in the early days of the 
Sir John Moore at a 
‘meeting of the British Association in 1908 
showed from old’ records that no appreciable 
change has taken place i in the, climate of the 
Ac- 
cording to Francis Bacon weather every where 
has a tendency to vary in a cycle of about 35 
years and this may be the origin of the belief 


declining generation. 


British Isles during the last six centuries, 


ina popmenent change of climate. 


ia "5 i 
The moon is. believed by;:some . c pikes to 
“La 
Lune mange les Nuages,” or in ‘the! language 
of sailor-men; ‘the full moon eats up «the 
Even Sir John Herschel refers tothe 
auency, of clouds, to disappear’ under:the Full 
Moon asa meteorological. fact for which ‘it is 
necessary to seek a cause, but his conclusion *has 
found no support from systematic/observations;: ~ 


exert an influence upon the weather. 


clouds ”, 


- ' 
From accurate’ observations, we can safely 


~_ conclude however that the Moon plays some 


part in the occurrence of thunderstorms, These 
are found to be ‘slightly ‘more _ frequent near 
New Moon” ‘and the First Quarter than: near 





“« When. ittis acne ye ‘say; ‘It wil ee os 


ae ae for the a ised? And | in a 
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the vky is yed ‘aid lowering.” So speaks a self- 
satisfying spirit. 
“Sky red in the morning 
Is a shepherd’s sure warning ; 
Sky red at night, ; 
Is the shepherd’s delight.” 

. There is lot of scientific truth under all 
these common sayings. Sunlight is white light, 
and when we see the sun red, it is because the 
blue rays in the original beams have been dis- 
sipated by the intervening air, or rather by the 
‘dust particles in the air and the water droplets 
which surround them, - 

A‘red sky in the evening indicates that 

‘there are plenty of dust particles in the air, and 
that water-vapour is beginning to be condensed 
upon them, but relatively few water droplets 
are being formed, and it is unlikely that they 
~ will increase sufficiently to cause rain during the 
succeeding twenty-four hours, A red sky in 
the ‘morning ‘shows, however, that the droplets 
around ‘the ‘dust ‘particles ‘are ‘being protected 
from becoming waialler by a blanket of overlying 
moisture, ‘otherwise they would soon be. driven 
info vapour again by the rising sun’s rays. The 
conditions are, therefore, favourable to ~the 
growth in size of the droplets, and rain will 

" probably. fall during the day. 
R..A, Grgcory. 
ee 
. Carar Weicur, 

~ It is usually stated that the carat weight of 

_ Jewellers and diamond merchants is derived 
from the hard seeds of the Tocust tree, Ceratonia 

siliqua, which were anciently used as weights, 

Im an_ experiment performed -at Teddington by 

Mr. J. H. Coste, out of forty-four’ ‘seeds; four 

were shrivelled and obviously abnorinal, weigh- 
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ing from 0°037 to -o'064 gms. each ;> the 
remaining forty seeds varied from 0120 to 
0268 gms. The average weight of a seed was 
02004 gms. with a probable variation of 
0°0235... The median was 0'207, and the 
modal average 0'204. The variations were 
not well distributed. The old diamond carat, 
of which 1513 made 1 oz. troy would weigh 
0'205 gms; the decimal carat now ‘in ‘use is 
0'200 gms. It would appear, therefore, that 
the carat weight could be. recovered with some 
approach .to accuracy by weighing a number of 
seeds of the locust bean. 


* 
* & 


<t Many educated people believe that rain 
follows great battles, the general opinion being 
that the noise of the guns or the combustion 
of the explosives in some way affects the clouds, 
and causes them to precipitate their moisture, 
During the first ten weeks of the great European 
War, when there was little rain, though heavy 
gun-firing was almost continuous, nothing was 
heard of the belief, but when this was followed 
by an excessively wet period we were again 
assured by the newspapers (European) that big 
battles invariably produce rain.” We fear 
some of our readers in India may get inclined 
to trace the cause of the great Ganges flood of 
1916 to the great War in Europe. ee 
“So firm is the fallacy as to explosions 
causing rain that in the year 1911 a member of 
the House of Commons asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty-in Parliament ‘whether he would 
arrange for the’ fleet ‘to carry out their heavy 
gun—firibg! practice round the coast at some 
other period of the year than. in the middle. of 
the harvest—time, when, the resulting ‘heavy 


“rain may Cause serious loss to°the farming. com- 


munity.’ The reply was that ‘there..is no 
evidence that the firing causes: heavy«rain’, 
but this only meets: belief with denial, - 


a) 


“pn 


« . 


a 
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HOW THE MOVE-= 
MENT GOES. 
Tae C. H.C. Boarpers’ Ustion. 

Under the auspices of the Union, a meeting 
was held in the beginning of the session at 8. P. 
M. on the College platform under the presidency - 
of Principal Seshadri, and was addressed by two 
noble and philanthropic public workers, Rai Saheb 
Dr. Shyam Swarup Satyavartg and Pandit Bansi 
Dhar Pathak on the ‘Uplift of the Depressed Class- 
es,’ ‘In introducing the speakers of ‘that evening, 
Principal Seshadri said that the cause, those two 
gentlemen had espoused, was of vital importance 
and deserved the serious attention of all thinking 
men. He was sorry to find, that so many Hindus 
were protelysed into Christianity every year. In the 
Census Reports it was seen that the population of the 
Hindus was fast declining, and that of other 
religions was increasing, while the population of 
the whole country ‘had ‘increased by leaps and 
bounds. He attributed it to the ostracism of the 
depressed classes. In ‘fhe Madras Presidency, © 
said! he, the ‘Pariahs. were forbidden to pass through 
certain roads i io somie ‘places. He then ‘called upon 
the ‘speakers to address. 
¢ Jn, stirring. and. _though-inspiring speeches, 
both, . of the speakers dwelt upon the haieyes 
which the true social reformers had to undergo, in 
the. elevation ¢ of the untouchables, ‘and the taboo 
from Society and caste which they had to bear, In 
spite. of all. these d difficulties, they said, every “well- 
wisher-and frye servant of the motherland should 
take: up, the , cause of the uplifting of these subr 
merged classes, for, every nation is a hody pol ics 
every nation | has one life.; and the neglect of, one 
part i 4 ures all. “Therefore, they, urged Heo, the 
audienee to, edugate them. 0 5 ut 
«19 Brincipal Seshatti; stile thanking the! eters 
dartdasin opilattin, andesaid that kabepaeaed a 
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Night school for the waifs and the strays, he would 
very.gladly defray the expenses of the maintenance 
of that Scheol out of his own pocket. 

The first meeting .of:the ‘Boarders’: Union for 
the Sessioa: 1917-18 “met on Sunday, -the 2o9th-of 
July, rorzat 3. 15, Ps M. to élect .office-bearers 
andthe members’ “of the executive ‘Conmmittee 
and'to seledt ‘some subjects for ‘ debates) ‘The 
following are the officé-bearers and the’ members 
of the executive ‘Committee’: * 


President : Principal P. Seshadri, M, A: (Ex 
officio); Vice-President : Thakur Kalika Prasad 
Singh ; Honorary Secretary : Mr. Mahipat Ram | 
Nagat ; Honorary Joint Secretary : Mr. Banshi 
Dhar Singh ; Honorary Librarians : Mr. ‘Satya 
Narayan Rao, and Mr. Guru Baksh Singh ; Hono- 
tary Treasurer ; Prof. Shyama Charan De, M.' A., ) 
Superintendent’; aud Members ; Mr. Brajmohian 
Nath Chak, Mr. Deo Bhushan Tiwari, Mr. Kedar 
Nath Khatri, Mr. Kashi Nath Misra, Me, Ramdeo 
Agrawal, Mr. Yantra Ram, Mr. ‘Mohani Raj Jay- 
ram Kashikat," Mr. Govind ‘Vallabh Pant, ‘Mr. 
Bhola Dutt, and’ Mr. Chandrika Prasad. Se 

Though : last, but. nat, least, our ‘thanks, are ace 
to Principal Seshadri who has this year presented 
one hundred and. forty-four, books to-the Boarders’ 
Union Library, and who. takes much nh is 
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Statement showing the amount, of donation received for the Benares Hindu University since: the 
last publication. sae cr wae 


Lala Taal Prasad, Benares. Rs. 614-0-9 Kishengarh, Rs. 10,000-0-0; Babu Behari Lal 
Q, A. O. H. Latchmanan Chetty, Madras Masai, Sitapur. Rs. 4-0-0; Babu Umashankar, 
Rs, 1,000-0-05 © -Akhauri Babu _Ramsaran Lal; Unao Rs. 5-0-0; ‘Babu Badri Prasad Vaid, Khurja 
Camila, Ranchi Rs. . 50° -0-0; Babu Jagat Prasad, Rs. 25-0-0; Pandit Kishenlal Dwivedi, Mombasa 
Lahore. Rs. 250-0-0 ; ‘Messrs. Dewan Singh Rs. 1 50° o; Bawa Ramnath, Rishikesh, Rs, 
Mangal Sea, Dehra Dun Rs,.15-0-0; Messrs. 46-0-0 ; Lala Chuni Lal Jai Narain, Farrukhabad 
Bhagatram Rampal, Gurdaspur Rs. 10-0-03;. The’ Rs, 1-0-0; ~“Lalas Hardayal Panna Lal, Delhi 
Hon'ble Mr. T. Rangachariar,, Madras Rs. 250-0-0; Rs. 2-0-0} Lala * Janki Das Mutsaddi. Lal, 


Dewan Bahadur Krishnaswami Rao, Triplicane Rishikesh Rs. 2-0-0; Lala Puggimal Nanu Ram, . 


(Madras), Rs. 30-0-03 . Dr. Mithanlal Saheb; Rishikesh Rs. 370-05 . Messrs. Hari. “Chand 
Bhopal Rs. 19-0-9 3 “Students D. A.V. College, Kedarmal, . Rishikesh Rs. 1-0-0} ‘Pandit Mathura 
Lahore Rs. 68-5-0 5 General Balmukundji Dube; Das, Rishikesh Re. 1-0-03. Babu Parash Ram, 
Indore Rs. .250-0°0 3, Babu Ram, Ratan Lal, Rishikesh Rs. 1-0-0; Lala Ram Chand, Rishikesh 
Fyzabad_ Rs. 1500-00; S. Kasturi Ranga Tyen- Rs. 1-0-0} Bai Muli Rishikesh Rs. 1-0-0 5 
gary Esq, Madras Rs. 200-0-0 j Babu Dip Chand,” crimati “Bhagwati, Rishikesh Rs. 1-0-0; Messrs. 


-Cawnpore Rs, 2-0-0; G. A, Natesan, Esq., Madras hubchand Kanhaiya Lal, Rishikesh Rs. "5-0-0 3 
Rs, 100-0-0 5 Bakshi Tek Chand, Lahore Rs: [ala Avant Ram, Rishikesh, Rs, 1-0-0; Lala 
100-0-05 Messrs. Rammohan Dewan >Chand, Radhey Mohan, Meerut Rs. 101-0-03 Srimati 
Lahore. Rs. 300-0-0 ; Lala Raja Ram Saheb, adamo Debi, Meerut Rs. 1-0-0; Messrs. 
Lahore Rs, 100-0-05 Dhani Chand, Esq,, Lahore, , Nanheymal Murari Lal, Meerut Rs. "2-0- -0} 
Rs. 50-0-03 Amritsar Collection (received ¢! through py. Shiva Lal Sharma, ° Meerut . Rs. 5: 0-0} 
‘National Bank), Amritsar Rs, 8,201-1-0; E. Cotes, Lalas Faquit Chand Ghasi_ Ram, "Meerut 
oe ty aoa s Sal Calcutta Rs. 100-0-03 Rs, 21-0-0; ‘Pandit Ganapati. ‘Prasad “Sharma, 
r. S. Srinivasa Tyengar, | Madras RS. Meerut Rs. 25-0-03 Lalas Amarsingh Hargyan 
10,000-0-0 5 The Hon'ble Mr. Justice K Srinivasa Singh, Meerut Rs. 75-0-03 Lalas “Mohan ‘Raj 
eee Deis ae eat Fateh Singh, ‘Meerut Rs. 71-0-0 ; Pandit Stikhdeo 
Mirgapur’Rs, Ganapati Sahay “Behari Misra, Lucknow Rs. “500-0-05 ‘Lal 
zap , 5-0-0; Collections from the Nizam’s Sanwal Das, * Allahabad. Rs. ‘100-0-0 5 "Daughter 


. Coll H == 
College, Hyderabad Rs: 5-0-0; Babu Parmeshwari of Babu Ram ‘Mohan Lal, Bareilly Rs: 37-0-05 


Deyal, Bankipur Rs. 10-0-0; Babu Prabhu.Lal 


: Babu Ra fiunandan Prasad, “Bareill Rs. 200-G-0 ; 
Gendamal, Saharanpur Rs. 25-0-0; Babu Radha 2 ; z ; 


dort 
Prasad Karan, Ghazipur Re. 1-0-0; Pandit Rame- Mined 2 ea banal Das 
svar Erased Whe Jamalpore Rs. 1o1-11-9; Darbhanga Rs. §0-0-0 ; “Babu Sant” “Lal Kapoor, 
C.V. Rajagopala Chariya, Esq., Madras Rs. 50-0-03 Allahabad Rs. 2-0-0; Pandit Mool Chand Malaviya, 
Seth Mangal Ram Jawahirmal, Meerut Rs. 75-0-0; Alfahiabad Rs. 25-0-0; “Babu - * Ramicishen Das, 
Thamman Singh, Esq., Kashipur Rs. 50-0-0; Allahabad Rs. 1-0-0; “ipabu’Newal’ Kishore 
Madan Gopal Tandon, Esq., Kashipur Rs. 40-0-0; Allahabad. Rs-.5-0-0 ; “Pandit: Satya. Narayan 


A. Krishnaswami Iyer, Esq., Madras Rs. 500-0-0;  Malaviya;: *Allahabadi Rs 520-052:Babu: Mukund, 


-H. H. The Maharaja Bahadur of Kishengarh, Ramn:Alahabad ~-Rs.2! 152005 =Pandit - Lakshmi: 


q- 
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Kanta Bhatt, Allahabad Rs. T-0-0 ; Pandit Gobind 
Dutt Dube, Allahabad Rs 4-0-0; Pandit Munni 
Lal, Allahabad Rg, 1o-0-0; Seth Amirchand 
Bajaz, Ambala City Rs. 25-0-0; Babu Ram 
Raghubir Fyzabad Rs, 12 5-0-0; Babu Avadh 
Behari Lal- Saheb, Meerut Rs. 1 5-0-0; Babu 
Gokul Chand Saheb, Ghaziabad Rs 25-0-0; Lalas 
Hardeo Sahai Atma Ram, Ghaziabad Rs. 100-0-0; 
Rai Bahadur Mr. S. M. Bapna, Indore Rs. 100-0-0 
V.P. Vaidya, Esq., Bombay, Bombay Rs. 1,000-0-0; 
Messrs. Narain Das & Co., Jaunpur Rs. 30-0-0; 
Babu Bhagwan Das Bhargava, Jaunpur Rs. 15-0-0; 


- Babu Shyamlal, Asstt. Surgeon, Jaunpur Rs. 2-0-0; 


Babu Manna Lal, Cawnpore Rs. 100-0-0; Pandit 
Jado Rai, Etawah Rs, 2 5-0,0; Lala Narayan Das, 
Etawah Rs. 25-0-0; Pandit Syam Behari Misra, 
Bulandshahr Rs, 100-0-0; Rai Saheb Gobardhan 
Das. Budaun Rs. 100-0-0 ; Lala Mahabir Prasad, 
,Fyzabad.Rs. 200-0-0; Donations received through 
Gorakhpur Bank, Bahraich Rs. 58-3-4; Sardar 
Dharma Singh, Bahraich Rs. §-0-0;- Thakur 


Raghunath Singh, Basantpur Rs. 76-0-0; Babu - 


Paras Ram, Bahraich. Rs. 2-0-0; Babu Mahabir 
Prasad Saheb, Lucknow Rs. 250-0-0; Mrs. 
Mahabir Prasad, Lucknow Rs. 25-0-o; Thakur 
Rampratap. Singh, Charhar Rs. 500-0-0; Bhaiya 
Kandhai Prasad, Fyzabad Rs. ro0-0-o; Babu 


. Baldeo Prasad, Fyzabad Rs. 250-0-0; Pandit 


Surajbal Dikshit, Meerut Rs. 50-0-o{ Babu Nanak 
Chand Mukhtar, Meerut Rs. 100-0-0; Thakur 
Raghuraj Singh, Meerut Rs. 1,000-0-0; Rani Dhan 
Debi, Jaunpur Rs. 250-0-0; Mr. Mangal Das 
Gopalji, Bombay Rs. 1ot-o-0; H. H. the Maharaja 
Bahadur of Datia, Datia Rs. 2,000-0-0; H. H. 
the Maharaja Bahadur, of Dungarpur, Dungarpur 
Rs, 3,000-0-0; Akhauri Babu Prem Narayan, 
Gaya Rs. ‘10,000-0-0 ; Babu Awadh Kumar Singh, 
Bankipur Rs. 25-0-0; Raja Rudra Pratap Sahi, 
Deara Rs. 4,270-0-0; Mr. Chagranlal -Veerchand 
Javeri, Bombay Rs. 100-0-0 ; Babu Gouri Shankar, 
Moradabad Rs. 100-0-0; Donations collected by 
the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya from 


Calcutta Rs. 25,037-0°0- 
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THE Bgnares Hinpu UNIVERSITY. 
WANTED 


1. A professor for the Manindra Chandra 
Chair for Ancient Indian History and Culture in 
the Benares Hindu University. Salary Rs. 500/— 
pet mensem inclusive of all charges. The Professor 
must have some knowledge of Sanskrit and Epi- 


time to the work and to do not less than 12 hours 
class work in the week and to assist generally in 
the studies in the Department of History. . 


_,2. A professor of English salary Rs. 500]- 
rising to Rs. 750/- by annual increment of Rs. 50)-. 


The Professor should possess a good knowledge of . 


the English Literature and should be able to take 
the highest classes on that language. He will be 
one of the University Professors. In case of persons 
possessing especial qualifications and experience, an 
additional personal allowance of Rs. 250/- per men- 
sem can also be given. If not holding a pensionable 
appointment he will be entitled to the benefit of the 


‘graphy. He is expected to devote the whole of his - 


Provident Fund to which the members of the staff - 


contribute one anna in the rupee and the University 
a moiety thereof. B 


3. Another Professor of English on Rs. 3u0- 
20-500, with benefit of the Provident Fund. 


4. A Head Master for the Central Hindu 


High School, salary Rs. 300/- up to Rs. sooj- 
according to qualifications ; with the benefit of the 
Provident Fund. He will have to take charge of 
the enlarged and reconstituted School under the 
University Regulations, and to act as Secretary of 


- the Central Hindu School Board. 


Candidates should apply on or before 15th 
October, 1917, and state their educational qualifica- 
tions and the University degrees and the subjects 
which they offered for their degrees. They should 
also state their previous educational experience and 
the present post if any they occupy and the salary 
it carries." They should also give reference to any 
person or persons who should be able to speak 


about them. Applications~ should be sent to the 
Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University, os 


Elgin Road, Allahabad: 


Any further information required will be supplied iat 


by the Registrar Benares Hindu University Offic 
Central Hindu College buildings, Benares, ps 
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-BRAINO-DROPS. 


Tuts is’ the most reliable cure for losS of memory. 
By regular use it improves memory, developes the 
power’of concentration, strengthens the retentive 
faculty and one can think and study for hours 
together without exhaustion, A sensation of heat 
in the brain resulting from hard mental labour and 


similar disturbing complications are speedily got 
rid of. 


An unnatural depression, a wandering attention 
in the confusion of rambling ideas, an irritable 


temper, a morbid disgust for work without any 


apprcciable cause, ‘timidity, dread of society and 
similar: other mental disorders magically disappear 


through the electric effect of our igne Braino~ 
Drops. 


' In Nervous Prostration AND ALL. DISORDERS 
OF THE ORGANS 1T “ACTS LIKE A CHARM. — ACHE, 
WEAKNESS OF | VISSION, ABNORMAL OPTICAL SENSA- 
TIONS, SUCH AS GOLDEN INSECTS FLYING BEFORE 
THE EYES AND ANY FUNCTIONAL WEAKNESS, Brain- 
FAG Gener: AL DebILity, -NEURASTHENIA. 


AND 


ALL AILMENTS ARISING FROM NERVE WEAKNESS’ 


AND TrssvE\ 





ASTAGE are ‘speedily cured by regular, 
and sy stematic use of this invaluable nerve tonic. 
A decided improvement of the complexion is also 
One of the’positive benefits which this'remedy will 
leave'behind. Price Re. 1-8-0 a phial: 6 phials 
Rs. 7-8-0. Postage extra. 


~Sole Agents for INDIA, BURMA. and 
CEYLON 
a: ‘S. Subramania & Co., © 


 Ayurvedi Chemists Druggists. 
: Appah Buildings. Esplanade’ 


Po usg Teta ® | £ Tee ES 


© Mapris. BE.” 


= 


4 IMPORTANT 8 
‘2 ee Letter, Writer, roth BOOKS: Bose—Re. 1/ 
ig Every-day Doubts an_ Difficulties in. writing and speaking! 
By K. B: Bose Re. 1-4."".3 Select Speeches of the Great Ora 
tors. Rs 2-4. ‘4 Hints on Correct Writing’ As 8. 5: Aids tc 
write English correctly—K. B. Bose, As 8... (6 Wonders of the 


ee Re. 1. (7) Students’ Mathematical Companion for 
{atriculation'class Rs 1-8. (81 Puzzles As. 4. 


B. N. Ghattak & Co,,, 125. Pande Howley, Benares City. 
0S a RE a ES ESS, 
NO TIME TO LOSE. 
. The Trilingual Mahabharat the Sanskrit text of Maharsh 
Vyas with Hindi and English translations, in 9814 pages, bound 
in 14 vols, each volume costing Rs. 2/9 by V. P. Those wishing 
to know the great exploits of Lord Krishna and the social state 
of India in His time must read the whole. With the help of our 
translations it is very easy to master the Sanskrit text, The few 
complete’ sets in stock offered at Rs. 21]- Per. set. Transit charges 


extra Rs. 3]- to bs prepaid. 
The Trilingual Ramayan of Valmikt, as stosehl in 3128 pages, 


bound i in 4 vols at Rs. 2/9 per vor by V. P. complete Rs. 8/- only.: 
It was 
the {win 


The author of this book was a contemporary of Ram, 
with him that Sita lived after exile and gave’ birth to 


-| sons-of Ram. He was therefore in the best position to describe 


the events faithfully and kas expressed himself in the best and 
simplest language. f 
Note. The weight of the Mahabharat i is 1000 tolas'and that 
of. the” Ramayan “300 tolas, both these can therefore be sent in 2 
parcel of zo seers for Rs. 30/- only plus transit charges to be 
prepaid, The following portions of the Mahabharat-can be/had 
separately: Van (1400 pages Rs. 4]- :) Udyog Rs. ap ca a 
Rs. a[- Karan Rs.-2]- Shanti Rs..5]-.-- 
RAM KRISHNA & ‘Co, “Moradabad. 


SRI BHARAT DHARMA DO 
AS 0 MAHAMANDAL. 


SSO THE Avt-Inpia 2-7 
Hindu Socio seligious "Association. 
Fees for General Members each Rs. 2 a year. 
Members receives FREE anw one of the Mouthly Journals ; 
1. The Mahamandal Magazine tin Anglish) 
2. Nigamagama Cnandrikrs (in Hindi). 
Prospectus and Pacticulars, ‘sent FRE 
Apply tu the General Secretary, 
Sri Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, Depts. Ay, 


Bo.2 to Brain Workers & Students 


‘MOND. GAKE 


os MERVEVITALO 
ABs ideal “luxurious vegetable food tonic RF 
wonderful relief for tired brains. Itgives increased 
‘vitality and fresh vigour to worl,” Perpared f from — 
Almonds &e. 
: Price per tin ire Rs. = 18 Small Bes eae 


‘BENARES Can, 





pHUNVANTRY B. PA EKH & CO. ‘D 
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E BEST VW) rr EYE POVYDER. 
~MAMTRA AUR SACHCHE MOTIYAUN-KA- SUFED SOEs) 


nd ceanltl 6 by Assistant ee Hospital Asiistants, “Hakime of Rajas and Nowabe, 
a 





stry, vDondon 


Gazetted Oficors 
Huropeans,-&c.,3&e...9 : « 
ctable. Government. Officers, ‘Taluqdara and: 3 
a wef ag testimonials will be sent for ;your kind;perusal when -your! order: is:complied with. Wel have 
* ear aating Mamira at much expense'from: beyond the limits of Hindustan. 


THE SUCCESS:OF ‘OUR EYE POWDER Is IMMEDIATE. i 
“Please measure -your eye-sight first, and: then use. our Ey ye-powder ; within a for tnight. your. sight will be 
d beneficial results, : 
ib): ved, ‘aud ‘ounwill be convinced of its good effects, an 
iia are cures ear disorders of the eyes,.and isa preventive remedy too; “(ay venders the use of’ spectacles 
“ annecessa.; (3) improves.the vision, and remoyes.alkeya complaints due to old age and weakness; (4) keeps tho 


_ -eye.clean ‘and strengthens:the eyes’; (5) cures watering (6) itching ;-.(7) redness, ;-.(8),pain.due sto :overwork : 


A 

+93) removes ‘dim -sight ;*(10) burning of the eyes ; (11) enables co who:cannot pass the nae oa sh ae iy 

* ey af the needle to do their work without the least inconvenience ; 7 (12); and cures Photophobia; ,{13) salve : 4 ) 
vitis ; (14) Iritis ; (15) Glacoma ;,(16).commencing, Cataract &, &e. . Iti is equally beneficial to -persons .of. a n 

- ages. The priceis‘Rs 3 per ‘Zola, postage ‘4 ‘Annas. & 
To be had of : :—Nigam | & Co.,' New Chauk, Cawnpore.. : ' 


“The following are some of.those:who have.testified to the ‘good effects of the Eye-powder : —_— 

‘@):Dr- E. -Y.Rutter,’R.'D.'!M.PiLiy at London, (2) Dr. J. Drzewiecki of Russia. (3) De ee 
i Banerji, L. M..8, &Surgeori, Calcutta. (4)'Dr. P: N. Banerji, Asstt. Surgeon (now at Meerut). ‘). a 
N- Basu, L. M. §., Cawnpore. (6) Nil Madhab Roy, ‘Esq., B: A., B. L:, Judge, 8. C. na eee ib 
_ (@/Bopin' Behari ‘Mukerji, Esq., M. A., LL.'B., District-and'Sessions Fadges’ Gonda. “(8)’Shib' Shan 


Ual,,Esq...City Magistrate, Mandlesar .(9) Dhanepat Lal, Esq.,:Dy.: cioujsnmerse Unao./ wy a ‘Ky Cha- 
' i aera Maneeet,, Gontral’ Hinde alee Magazine, Benares, are Z 
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Pann eraearren “Complete Works of Shankaracharya. 
Vol. 11) Gitabhashya © 





aC, oo mesa S 
: Vol.’ GM. Upanishadbhashya je bait 33) O 
~ Vol. HII. . Brahmastitrabhashya tee “a iraalt woot omar. BenQ. 27 
Vol. TV. “All miiior works,- Stotras, ” &o tae to 4 21 Parnes 
We have.undertaken: to: publish these, 
Characters, 


»works i in four volumes it in’ original Sanskrit i in | Devanagari 
The four ‘volumes: Will | over about 3000p pages.” ooo iae are’ pee peste a/siaHt Dele with 
8reatest care so as to ‘be ‘the’ best and cheapest edition; available. . 
Concession —To our advance subscribers. only, ,we'offer : these sires for Rs: 10, egal Vol! eink: ~ 4 y 
“sent by a'V.P. P. of Rs, 2—8 = =o Plus SEES: Vol. Ji is now. teady.and; intending: subscribers: site 
“order the same immediately. 


. © This concession, it should be noted, Wi 


will not be allowed afterwards, ee eS 
Te pyle Page sent free on  palica ca 


t 
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ASHTEKAR & C6:,° POONA. mi 


<p shige Letter Wi iter, 


sn Dax cloth, gilt, eel T as. 4. (2) ee Doubts and Difficulties: (in 
nglish) Re. 1-4. (3) Selcet Speeches ofi'the'Great Orators Vol 


Vols. I and Il, Each Vol. Rs, 2- (4) 

Hints: ee 

= a a on “Correct ect Writing? 2As.8. *¢5)? Barki’s Speeches on. Impeachment; of:Hastings. Vols. I and 
4, 4S, 12 ‘6) English Translation. of. t 


Ayein-i-Akbary" Rs. 3. as. 12. (7) Abbott's Life of | 
. Re Rs. 2 its 12... 8) Eeelish Synonyms, Explained dnd illustrated Re. Re i 
egies ae N. Bose & Co, Punde Houly, Benares City, India, 
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CONTENTS Make haste ! Make haste !! 


Paes. |: Epitor: P. Seshadri, M. A. 
: 287 Send your order for registration of your name 
ese a. PPS < 294 | asa new subscriber to this Magazine, which is soon 
neath ‘3 Ad = . going to appear under the new name of ‘‘ Hindu 
Be eect Voltas San M. A. 302 | University Magazine” in a larger size and body. 


DapABHAr NaorojEE—Beni Prasad Gupta 306 We therefore earnestly’ request that our 







Qur Letrer Box : vee 308 present subscribers will continue ae eupncrt for 
Our Liprary TABLE se 310 | the cause of the Benares Hindu University and 
Tap Benanes Hou University... 310 | show their sympathy and zeal by sectiring us at 
Donation List : Tees 312 | Jeast one new subscriber each. 
ac: oe Bes: "MANAGER 
ae Centra Hinpu Coitece Macazing. 


Benarea, 


> We invite the attention of business firms to our revised rates of advertisements. 


_~ + Business Notices 


Seis REVISED ADVERTISEMENT RATES. ALL TO BE PRE-PAID. 


: - One insertion, Three insertions, Six insertions,: Twelve insertions. 
Full page... 15] 42[- _- 78i- - 135/- 
Half page 8]- 228]- i 42|- 75|- 
Quarter page ... 4f12/- 13/8]- 25/4- 48/- 
One-eighth page. 2/12]- 8/- E 15/- 27]- 
One-sixteenth page. _1/8/- AE ; 8/8]- 16]- » 
Special rates for cover Pages, Voucher Copies free, 


No discount allowed. 
CHANGES OF ADDRESS : If for.a short time, arrange with your Posr Masrer to 
re-address your Magazine. If permanent, inform THIs OFFICE before the 20th of the month. 
Always quote your Roll Numper. It. is printed on the address slip just above 
‘your mame (on the cover of the packet). Lerrers wirnour THE SUBSCRIBER'S NUMBER 
CANNOT BE ATTENDED To. 
SUBSCRIPTION : No Ma 


gazine can be supplied unless the yearly subscription, Re. 1, 
(or As. 2 Ps. 3 price of single Copy) is sent 1n ADVANCE. es a 


No’ subscription is accepted for less than ONE YEAR, but they can begin at any ~ 
_Mmenth at the subscriber’s option, and 12 issues will be sent from the date from which the 
subseription begins. : : 3 


On receipt of orders the Magazine can always .be sent V. P. P. Bound Volumes ~ 
(Cloth), from 1905 to 1916. Rs. Unbound Vols : Re. 1/4]- Post free. 
e. addressed, to tHE Manaczr C. H. C. 
to other officials of the College. _ = ; 


fr 1 As. 10, post free, 
Business letter, money orders, should b 
Magasine Office, Benares City, and ‘not 
umes 9 ty & Ba SN ATCT re 
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“is concerned. 


CENTRAL 


THEA Te tafiagoenaeaaary | 
adlaiigissaaaa gah gaRa- 
MAT -PEAA AAA ASAT IBA: 1 


IS Excellency the Viceroy no- 
tified at the begirining of the 
last month that the Central 
Hindu College shall be 
deemed to be a College main- 
tained by the Benares Hindu 

University with effect from the ist Oct., 1917. 

The efforts of the organisers * * of the Hindw’ 

University have thus found their happy consum- 

nation, at least in’so far as the actual establish- 
ment of a University College of Arts and Science 

’ Various bodies of the PORTE ISIC, 

* are busy making the arrangements n necessary for 

conducting the pee G: examinations and for" 

widening the scope and ir increasing the number of: 


the branclies of i instruction at the Central Hinda ak 
College. Classes have already been'« opened for the™ 





HID DU 


This young, yet very: old, Abode of Wisdom 
With hands uplifted prayeth unto ye — 
“Beloved offapring of my body of mind ! 
Keep my face bright with ever brighter deedé 
That will win honor for the’ Motherland 

f And cloud it not with any acts of shame: 
Unworthy of ithe Ancient Aryan Race {1 





one 
M: Sc. Degree i in Physies and ichemkte suet it 
is expected the College would be able to open) 
classes in Economics also at @ very early: dater 
When it is remembered that these” were ‘t 


ol few branchesin mane nae variced 
: Cc. 
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C. H.C. into a University College, there is 
felt all round a sense of the heavier responsibility 
withwhich all people concerned have been in- 
vested, The thoughts of the entire Hindu Com- 
munity in India and of all lovers of education in 
the highest sense will now be directed to the offer-- 
ing of the best wishes to the progress of the new 
University whose work has actually begun. 
* : : 
It is peculiarly appropriate that the permis- 
sion for the inauguration of the Hindu Univer- 
" sity should have been accorded during the tenure 
.in office of our distinguished countryman, the 
Hon. Sir C. Sankaran Nair, as member of the 
Imperial Government for education. The act- 
ive sympathy and_ co-operation of the Hon. Sir 
©. Sankaran Nair during the progress of the 
scheme was strength and inspiration of no ordi- 
naty magnitude and when the time comes in 
the distant future to recall to the minds of the 
succeeding generations the labours of those who 
~ have toiled to bring the University into existence, 
we have no doubt that his name will be remem- 
bered with the deepest appreciation and grati- 
tude. By a happy coincidence, the Hon. Siy 
C. Sankaran Nair happened to be on a visit to 





Benares on the eve of the issue of the. notifica. - 


tion, During his short stay of a few hours he 


found it possible to pay a visit to the newly “cons- 

tructed buildings of the Central Hindu Collegi-. 
ate School, where he was received by the Pro- 

Vice-Chancellor, the Headmaster, the Registrar, 

the Engineer, and other officials of the Univer- 

sity and shown round the institution, The Pro- 

Vice-Chancellor officiated at the preliminary 
Prayer! meeting after which the Hon. member. 
inspected the various Classes at work, entering 
into # fairly elaborate examination of sme of 
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the subjects that were taught. There was an 
interesting exhibition of flag and musical drill 
arranged by Babu Kalidas Manik and the exhi- 
bits of manual work of Babu Sohan Lal also 
received special attention. The Hon. Sir Sanka- 
ran Nair expressed himself in the Visitors’ Book 
as having been pleased very much with every- 


thing that he saw at the institution. 

In commemoration of the announcement, 
the members the staff of the University entertained 
all thestudents of the College at an evening party 
which was considered to be one of the most 


interesting functions held in recent years at the 


College. The students were treated to.refresh-_ 


ments in the big central hall of the old school 
building and the adjoining rooms, after, which 
they passed a very pleasant evening on the lawn, 
playing a lively Cricket match with their masters 
and witnessing performances of magic, bioscope 
etc. The function concluded with a very 
valuable magic lantern lecture by Prof. Jadunath 
Sarkar who drew attention to'several Buddhist 
‘antiquities in our land and discoursed on their 
artistic and historical value. 

The Karachi War 
valuable piece of service by distributing to all 


League has done a very 


the Colleges in India a very fine record of the 
Contribution of the British Universities to the 
present war. Nothing has been more inspiring 
and heroic than the readiness and enthusiasm 
with which the young men at the Universities 
have exchanged the gown for the’ sword and 
have won distinction on many a battlefield in all 
the theatres of war. It has meant a very heavy 
‘toll of death and suffering. too, but it has formed 
a striking testimony. to the fruits of university. 


ool 
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education.’ They have all fulfilled nobly the 
exhortation of the poet, 


To set the cause above renown, 

To love the game beyond the prize,i ” 

To honour, while you strike him down, 

The foe that comes with fearless eyes, 

To count the life of battle good, 

And dear the land that gave you birth, 

And dearer yet the brotherhood 

That binds the brave of all the earth. 
The spirit in which the Universities have sent 
forth their alwnmmi to fight the battles of the 
empire, is set forth admirably in the lines of 
another poct who sings, 


Old Oxford’s walls are gray and worn, 
She knows the truth of. tears, 
> But.to-day she stands in her ancient pride 
Crowned with eternal years. . 
Gone are her sons ; yet her heart is glad 
_ In the glory of their youth, 
For she brought them forth to live or die 
By freedom, justice, truth, 


== Among. the noble band of young- men who: 

have. thus perished, special reference must be 
made’ to:one who died, in the ‘ill-fated expedi- 
tion against: the Dardanels, with some of the 
loftiest songs of patriotism on his lips. ‘The 
young Rupert Brooke will be remembered not 
only -for the valour with which he faced the 
enemy on the field of battle, -but also’ for the 
choice contribution he made within the brief 
span~ of ~his existence, to the lyric elements 
in English literature : 


TET should:die, think only this of me - 


__. That theres some corner of a foreign’ field 
That is forever England. There shall be: 


* Insthat tich:earth a richer dust Concealed; - - 
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A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 
Gave, once, her flowers to love, Her ways to 
roam, 
A body of England’s, breathing English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. 
And think, this heart, all evil shed away, 
~ A pulse in the eternal mind, no less , 
Gives somewhere back the thoughts by. 
England given; 
Her sights and sounds ; dreams happy. as. her ; 
day ; 
And laughter, learnt of friends ; and gentle-. 
ness, 
In hearts at peace, under an English heaven. 
Verily we findin him another illustration of 
the saying of Sir Philip Sidney’s that “ Poetry is 
the companion of the camps.’ 
And this brings us to the fairly good response 
which Indian Universities have’ alsa made to 


' the call for rectuits to the India Defence Force,’ 


though ‘we must confess that the United Prods 
vinces have fallen far short of ‘the other Presi-* 
dencies in India, the number of. students wha 
have offered themselves to the proposed Allahabad 
University’ Platoon’ beiig only about’ twohun=: 
dred. Our own College'has been among the 
foremost in ‘the work of Volunteering, seventeen - 
of our students having been admitted and also: | 
found medically fit, It is expected that the 
first month’s training of the platoon’ will begin. 
at Allahabad on the first of this'month ‘and we 


“haye no doubt that our young men will beiable’ 


to give a’ very “good: account * of” themselves, 
The Secretary to:'the War Board-n hep iMnetera a 
Provinces, Mr.S, H. Freemantle, Io By 
is paying Special attention tothe recraitment _ 
of students and we “have ‘no’ misgivings'a vat 
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the arrangements that will be made for their 
conyenience during their stay in Allahabad for 
military training. 


* 
* 


Richard de Bury, the good Bishop of 
Durham who wrote that excellent pean on 
books The Philobiblion expressed his deep rever- 
ence for the wisdom of books in the words : “ The 
desirable treasure of wisdom and science which 
all men desire by an instinct of nature, infinitely 
surpasses all the riches of the world ; 

of which precious stones .are worthless ; in 
comparison with which silver is as clay and pure 
gold is asa little sand ; at whose splendour the 
sun and moon are dark to look upon ; compared 
with whose marvellous sweetness honey and 
manna are bitter to the taste. O value of wis- 
dom that fadeth not away with time, virtue 
ever flourishing, that cleanseth its possessor from 
all venom! © heavenly gift of the divine 
bounty, descending from ‘Father .of lights, that 
thon) mayest! exalt the rational soul to the very 
heayens! Thou art the celestial nourishment 
, of the intellect, which those who eat shall still 
hunger and those who drink shall still thirst, 
and, the gladdening harmony of the languishing 
soul which he that hears shall never be confound- 
ed,, Thou art the’ moderator and rule of 
morals, which he who follows shall not sin. By 
thee, Kings reign and princes decree justice, rid 
‘of their native rudeness, their minds and tongues 
being polished, the thorns of vice being torn’ up 
by the roots,: those men. attain high’ places of 
honaur, and become fathers of their.country, and 
companions: of princes, -who-without. thee.would 
have melted their. spears into pruming-hooks and) 
ploughshares, or would pethaps be feeding. swine. 
with the prodigal.” Being such repositories of the 


in respect 
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highest wisdom available to man on earth, it is 
no wonder that man in all ages has bestowed 
his loving attention ‘upon the beautifying of 
books. 
have often combined to lavish their skill and money 


Scribe and artist, printer and patron, 


on the art of book-making and the world has 
always had several beautiful specimens in the 
Sir John Malcolm in his History of the 
Persians, refers to. a scribe who was paid four 


line. 


pounds for every seven lines he wrote and the 


great Moghul, Akbar, made a speciality of the 


copying of manuscripts with rare art. Mediae- 
val European history is full of instances of 
monks who did not mind spending a whole. life 
time in the production of illuminated manus- 
cripts of the Holy texts, even the relics of 
which excite the admiration of the world to-day. 


A notable development in the art of beautiful — 


book-making is the recent attempts that have 
been made to produce books bound in jewels. 
At the bottom of the Atlantic ocean is a jewel- 
bound copy of Omar Khayyam. It was on 
its way to America in the ill-fated - Titanic, 
which struck an iceberg on her first voyage and 
foundered. But there is another in existence 
unless the German Government has sold it to buy» 
bread, or copper, or rubber. It is in the: mu-: 
seum at Frankfort, and in its binding twenty-. 
one opals are set. Another jewel-bound -book- 
which is, or was, in the hands of a continental» 
collector—for one never knows what has happen= 
ed'to art treasures in the war area—is'a copy of 
‘Romeo and Juliet.” It represents the labour 
of two men for eighteen months—Alberte San- 
gorski, who wrote. and illuminated the vellum 
pages,. and the craftsman who fixed the gems in 
the binding, There are 400, precious stones, ‘in 


a setting of gold.on the covet, and. ‘the. ‘weight 


“a 
a 
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of the book is about ten pounds. The cover is 
pink, Levant morocco, and. the jewels and 
their gold setting from hearts, doves, and flowers 
are formed by clusters of rubies. America 
possesses an illuminated copy of the poems of 
Keats, which is valued at something like £2,0v0. 
The poems are written on vellum and illustrated 
with original water-colours. It is bound in 
morocco elaborately gold-tooled, inlaid with 


4,400 pieces of coloured leather, and set with 


over 1,000’precious stones set in gold. The 


book contdins a miniature of Keats set in clusters 


of-pearls and turquoises. 


% 
x * 


In the last Annual Report of ‘the Archaelo- 
gical Department of the Southern circle, 
Madras, Mr. A. H. Longhurst, Superintendent, 
Archaelogical Survey, makes an observation, 
the truth of which has unfortunately to be 
acknowledged, though it does not reflect the 
highest credit upon the educated people of 
India. “It is certainly a fact,” he writes, 


“that the average educated Indian knows far. 


more about’ the history and architecture of 
Greece and Rome than‘he does about that of 
his own country and this is surely not as it 
should be, especially if in the future he desires 
to take a more active part in the administration 
of the country. Architecture has been des- 
cribed very truly as the printing press of all ages 
and it is hoped that in these days of enlighten- 
ment the study of architectural history will soon 
take its proper place as a part of liberal educa: 


_ tion.” What with the tendency of the average’ 


Indian to stick to his home and to. travel only 
with the greatest. reluctance and what with the 
discouraging. financial conditions. of. the. middle 


‘classes: from. which, the students of most of our. 


universities are drawn, the’ benefits of travel, 
even within the country, do not exist and there 
is yery little familiarity with the numerous 
architectural monuments scattered over the 
length and breadth of the land. We have 
known students of Madras who have never yisi- 
ted the Seven Pagodas ; some of Benares who 
have not gone to Saranath ; educated young 
men of Hyderabad in the Deccan who have not 
thought it worth while to visit the ruins of 
Warangal and people living in proximity to the 
caves of Ajanta and Ellora never dreaming of 
giving themselves the pleasure of enjoying their 
rich artistic treasures. It is undoubtedly a sad 
state of things, deserving the attention of all 
those interested in the proper education of our 
youths, for such experience is not merely essen- 
tial to every scheme of liberal education but is a 
great incentive to patriotism of the noblest type. 
May we suggest that some enlightened princes 
or philanthropists in India or some of the Uni- 
versities may create travelling fellowships which 
will supply the sad want and wipe out what is 
undoubtedly a reproach to Indian education ? 


ae 


The distinguished historian, Mr. Vaeene 
Smith has added one more claim to the gratitude 
of Indians by. his latest contribution to. Indian 
History, the monumental biography of AAsbar 
the Great Moghul, It is hardly: necessary. for. us, 
to say that he has embodied in its pages the latest 
results of Indian historical research and | has 
thrown new light on several of the problems 
concerning the reign and personality of. that 
great ruler who commanded the. affections. of hia 
subjects and aid the foundations of his ‘empire, 
oe i the hearts of the people wham he gov- 
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* subjects relating to Indian history have proved 
Jamentable failures because of their attention 
being confined to the dry» bones of mere histori- 
cal detail. Mr. Vincent Smith has made a 

very successful attempt at the production: of 

what may be called real:history in’ his volume 
on Akbar and some of the most valuable ~ parts 
of the book are the special chapters dealing with 
the social and economic conditions of the people 
and with the state of‘the fine arts during ‘the 
reign of the illustrious sovereign.” If we are not 
mistaken, the last mentioned subject, in its rela- 

tion toa definite period of Indian history has 
been discussed with any degree’ of ‘historical 
sobriety and:comprehensivengss for the first time 
inthe pages*of Mr. Vincent Smith. Akbar’s 
"memory is one that must’ ever survive in the 
"minds Gf those aspiring to statesmanly sovereign- 

- ty'in India and it is pleasing to have such an 
authoritative and well-written record of his beni- 

; zaaee reign, 

a et i 
‘The high ideals of reverence to the Guru 
enunciated by the-great Manu are among .the 
noblestle ssonsthat have been preached in the 
history of the world’s education.” And the: tmis- 
giving has been exprested i in'some quarters that: 
they : are finding Tess and less adherance even in 

India, The atest’c ‘complaint i is from Mr? H. G.* 

Wyatt of the Indian’ ‘Edacational Service who is 

“the author” “of aVery ‘Useful’ booklet’ on ‘ Me- 

tho SOF School Thspection in’ “England 2 “just! 

published by the” Bureaa’ of education of ‘the 

Sore. India. ° He: writes’ © 

Se ae om amongst children, ‘the’ 

seth uality in home and’ school. “life, 

i some loss of respect 


: Tn’ the West” 38° 


: 
pote 














~ dying tradition in the East also.” 
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also in the East, the teacher once claimed a 
peculiar deference and respect as an embodi- 
mentiof learning. This peculiar spirit of reve- 
rence’ has been lost in the West and is alas! ai 
To- the 
shrewd observer of the changing conditions of 
Indian education, the: weakness must be be- 
coming, apparent and unless ‘conscious steps are 
taken to conserve the ancient Indian ‘ideal, the 
national character will have® been © deprived- of. 
one of its most graceful : attributes.” ‘Obviously, 
the fault is not entirely on the side of the taught, 
as the teacher also must rise’ to’ certain “high: 
ideals expected of him,. before he can ensure the 
Maintenance of such a relationship 
only say that no sacrifices. must. be. considered 
heavy for arresting such.a deterioration, as it is 
fraught-with the gravest consequences to «the 
development of charactene 
ae 
The Hindu University has got -its -Uni- 
versity, Professor of Economics by the appoint- 
ment.of Mr. H. R.. Batheja, M. A. (Oxon). 
Professor. Batheja returned to this country, some, 
time back, after a distinguished career at the 
University of Oxford, and has, also had the. 
benefit of. some experience as a Professor -of 
the subject.at the Mahommedan. Anglo-Oriental , 
College at Aligarh... We, extend a.cordial wel- 
come to him.and venture to express the hope, 
that with his help, the. department. of. Economics. 
will enable the Hindu. University to fulfil what 
is expected of it in the study of a oeublest of 
such. great-importance to national life.» 
xing 
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active Protest against them, That is the 
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the College Seva Samiti or-Social Service League 


by Mrs. Annie Besant on, the occasion of her 
recent visit to the city of Benares.. The aims 
and scope of the Social: Service. League having 
been explained on behalf of the organisers, Mrs., 
Annie Besant gave very valuable advice to the 
members of the association exhorting them to 
lay a’solid foundation of good training for future 
‘national service by such work. In the work 
of approaching villages with a-view’ to eco- 
nomic surveys and enlightenment .on subjects 
like sanitation and.others, she said that great 
sympathy and affection should be exhibited 
towards their inhabitants.. She © maintained 
rightly, that no useful public. work. should be 
possible without an accurate. and 


personal study of actual facts. - 


intimate 


The following ‘is from re Leader 
Allahabad : e 

The worst feature of | the transicion, now 
going on in India, in all departments of. Jife— 
due to, her contact with the vigorous and, in 
many ways, entirely different civilization of 
the modern west—is to be foundii in. the wave, 
of indiscipline. that seems to haye come’ over 
the young mind of India resulting i in students’. 
strikes. here,” there and every where. ashe 
apparent causes are different :: regulation about 
clothes at one place ; prohibition of. attendance. 
at political meetings. at another place ; or the, 
appointment. of a European instead -of. an Indian 
principal. at A. third. place. Surely it is Outside 
the. sphere of persons in statu pupillari to take, 
the law, into their own hands.in such a defiant 
manner, sitihely grievances, may Or may_not be: 
just -but it 


*Ea5Ne 


of 


-is-not their. business; to begin an 


obusi- 


2 work in-the® tire bis 


993 


ness of theirselders-and unless the Jatter are 
trusted to look after the interests of the young 
men all work would soon come to a. standstill 
and there would result nothing _but;;-social, 
anarchy. The students will have their day 
when responsibility will fallon their shoulders 
and they will be required to come to the front 
in public and political life. 
terests we say to them : 


In their own. in- 


Leave all intricate matters in’ the haads of 
your elders. Explain to them your difficulties. 
Trust in them to do:the:best for you. ‘Do not 
begin your life with: the. bad equipment “of 
rowdyism‘only to your credit. You will never — 

fit: yourself ‘to: ‘command, if youdo not obey 

to-day. If the ancient tradition’ of your race 
regarding. the relation of teacher’ and - ‘disciple 

appears to! you to be either ‘humdrum’ or too j 
idealistic: and ‘unsuited* to the- times';“if the ; es 
ideals of the: modern and vigorous’ west appeal s 
to: you more) then “let us tell’ you that in no 3 
European’ country will you “find such ‘student — 
strikes for ‘petty and fancied grievances.” ‘Such 
things would never be tolerated in the educa 
a institutions of aS eee eS 
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THE POETRY OF 
CHILDHOOD. 

The work of the teacher has to be based on 
an intimate acquaintance with all aspects of 
child-life, 


atmosphere in which it lives, moves and has its 


The child’s temperament and the 


__ being, tiust therefore command as much interest 
as its psychology. It must be inspiration of no 
ordinary power to realise that the little beings 
who are entrusted to the teacher’s care in the 
class-robm, have roused the raptures of many a 

poet and have been enshrined in many ways in 
the world’s art. The scientific study of the 
art of teaching isaptto make the teacher look 
upon children as so many mechanical units 
intended to be. handled in a spirit of severe 
“regularity and method; without, any association 
~ with the delights of life. The routine of the 
* class-room imposes its sense of prosaic reality on 
y his outlook, and does not afford him opportuniti- 
es for an appreciation of the romance of child- 
hood. There cannot bea better safeguard against 
the danger, than occasional attempts to catch a 
glimpse of the beauty of childhood, without 
one’s confining the attention to the monotonous 
- details of classwork. It is bound to enhance 
the interest of the teacher in his work, illumine 
his sombre world with joy by introducing a new 
element of sympathy and affection, and will 
_Jead in the end even toa better regulation of 
_ his educational methods. There is, again, a 
. body of poetry about school-life itself, and that 


must indeed come very much near the heart of 
‘the teacher. 


. Even a-cursory examination of the world’s 


Boetey a ‘enough’ to convince one of the attention 


childhood has received at the hands of poets. 


The theme is. i old a domer, who has’ pictures 
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of children’ building castles in sand on the sea- 
shore, dreaming of adventure and martial glory ; 
whose Achilles as a child climbs on the knees 
of his father’s guest, and overturns the goblet 
of wine in his attempt to drink from it, and 
whose Ulysses as a boy walks with his father in 
the garden, learning the names of trees and 
flowers, and surveying with pride the plot of 
ground that has been assigned all to himself: 
The subject was not forgotten in the later peri- 
ods of history, and the art of Europe can bear 
witness to several exhibitions of the beauty of 
childhood in painting, in numerous masterpieces 

relating to the Madonna and thie Child, Raphael 


being particularly successful in his elucidation 


of the theme. 


In the province of English poetry, with 
which we are specially concerned here, attention 
has not been less marked. Besides a ‘very large 

number of scattered references found generally 
in English poetry from Chaucer to our own. day, 
it is possible to name some special: poets who 
will be recognised at once as having delineated 
the beauty of childhood with remarkable insight 
and power. Blake has often been able to divest 
himself of his mysticism, and claim kinship with 
the joysand sorrows of humanity by his exquisite 
pictures of child-life. 


Hoe i 


Some of the best works of 
Wordsworth relates to the same theme. Stévén- 
son has made an admirable study of childhood 
from the subjective standpoint, and his Child’s 
Garden of Verses gives an exposition of child- ~ 
psychology, more vivid, and hence more valuable: 
than that presented. in the best manual°on ‘the’ 
subject. The magnificent harmonies of Swin- 
burne have‘often played around the same creation 
of God; and the poet’ has to his credit 
the! firiest efforts in the line. 
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again, there has been a poet of great sympathy 
and width of feeling, who has displayed similar 
enthusiasm in this work. In India itself, the 
cycle of legends associated with the child, Kri- 
shna, embodies the same lyrical spirit, raised 
to the level: of religious reverence, and in Sir 
Rabindra' Nath Tagore to-day we have another 
gifted exponent of the poetry of childhood, as 
will be evident by a glance ating Crescent Moon 
which embraces some of the finest lyrics of 


childhood thathave been written in any language. 


One or two quotations will serve to indicate 
the extent to which the love and worship of 
the child has been carried in poetry: 

To James Russel Lowell, 

~ Children are God’s apostles, day by day 
Sent forth to preach of love and hope and 
peace. 5 ; 
To Swinburne they are more than mere messen-. 
gers from Heaven: 
He has no hesitation in declaring, 
Where children are not, heaven is not and 
Heaven if they come not, again shall be 


never: 


But the face and the voice of a child are assur-~ 


ance of heaven, and its promise for ever. ~ 
* Tn an appreciation of the graces of childhood, 
Walter Savage Landor has gone so far as to be 
painfully cynical of the virtues of man — 
Around the~child bend all the three 
Sweet graces—Faith, Hope, Charity : - 
Around the man bend other faces, 
_ Pride, Envy, Malice are his graces. 
5 The innocence and beauty of childhood 
are ever suggestive of poetry. Children are to 
Tennyson glorious poets who have never written 


a line. To-Longfellow they are better than all. 


the: ballads that ever were sung or said, for they 
. r 


are living poems. In Blake’s introduction to 
the Songs of-Innocence, the poet represents 
himself as seeking inspiration, not from the 
Muses haunting Parnassus, but from a child in 
the clouds, which commands him to pipe a song 
about a lamb.- The poet makes a rural pen, 
stains the water clean and writes his happy 
songs, every child may joy to hear. 

There is a similar appreciation everywhere 
in poetry of the poetic nature of the child’s mind 
itself, its undoubted richness of fancy giving ~ 
occasion for special: praise. Wordsworth ‘has _ 
succeeded, best in describing the poetic imagina-. 
tion ofghe child, in his Ode on the Intimations | 
of Immortality, enabling us to recall the temper- 
ament possessed in infancy, when “heaven lay * 
about us, the shades of the prison-house having 
begun to close upon the growing boy. The 
slightest power of recollecting the experiences 
of childhood must ensure an appreciation of the 
truth of his opening lines: ” 

‘There was a time when meadow, grove and 

















stream, 

The earth and every common sight, 

To me did seem, 5 

Appatélled in celestial light, - 

The glory and the freshness of a’ dream. 
Here is Stevenson making the child give” 
expression to the rémantic thoughts that come 
to its mind every night : 3 ai ae 

All night long and every night, : 

When my mamma puts out the light, 

I sée the people marching by" 

As plain as day, before my eye. 

_ Armies and Emperors and Kings, 

All carrying different kinds of things,” 

And marching in so grand.a way, 

You never saw the like by day. 
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So fine a show was never seen, 
At the great circus on the green ; 
For every kind of beast and man, 

Is marching in that caravan. 

The child, as the object of a parent’s affec- 
tion, is a common theme in poetry. But there 
is atemarkably tender.touch exhibited in the 
treatment of the subject, by the German poet 
and philosopher, Friedrich Ruckert in one of 
the finest passages of his Brahmin’s Wisdom. 
Before retiriag to bed every night, the father is 

anxious to touch his sleeping child with gentle 
hand. He does not need to see actually the little. 
hands and the rosy.face. It is enough gp. feel 
‘them in the darkness for a space. 


guard him, did not mightier hands surround 

him) every hour. The child might sleep as 

sound unvisited by him, but iffhe does not touch 

him before seeking rest, he tells us, he would 

lie Wakeful half the night and slumber restlessly. 

_ There is a similar note of exquisite tender- 
ness in Coventry Patmore’s poem on the Toys. 
His litttle boy, who had lost his mother, was 
struck by him ina moment of irritation, for 
having disobeyed his law, the seventh t@he ; we. 
expect the child soiled a curtain, or spilt a bottle 
of ink or handled a book roughly. But lest 
his grief should hinder sleep, he visited his bed, 
_— defare Boing to rest himself, He found the child 
slumbering, with a few of his playthings placed 
Within his reach, to comfort his sad heart. Here 


is a minute and. peeea, natural description of 
the things : 


A box of eannters anda Redeverned stone, 


: peng abraded by the beach,- 
_ And six or seven shells, 
4. bottle ppt blue bells, - 


A 


‘He knows » 
full well that his: poor- hand has little power’ to . 
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And two French copper coins, ranged there 
with careful. art, 

Reference must also be’ made to the eloquent 
tribute paid to the gentle and elevating influ- 


ence. of the feeling of affection for the child | 


generally on man’s mind and character. Words- 
worth offers his testimony in the words: 
ar child, more than all other gifts 
That earth, gan offer to declining man, 


Brings hope with it, and forward-looking 


thoughts. 


These lines are chosen quite appropriately as 


the motto of George Eliot’s Si/as Marner, where 


Silas who has become almost soulless in his _ 


solitude, owing to a series of adverse circumstan- 
ces, is reclaimed to humanity by the influence 
of a child -he has begun to bring up and love. 
The woman’s longing for motherhood is 
probably one of the noblest traits of her sex, 


and nowhere does it reach deeper intensity than 


in the Hindu home. . It is only fitting that it 
should haye found the best expression in Rabin- 
dranath Tagote. Here is the mother’s answer 
in the Crescent Moon to the child’s question of 
where it has come from: 
in my heart as. its desire, my darling g, you were 
in the dolls of my childhood’s. games, and when 
with clay. I made the image of my God every 
morning, I made and unmade you then. You 
were enshrined with our household deity 1 in his 


worship, I worshipped you. . In all my hopes 


-and my loves, in my life, i in the life of my 


mother, you haye lived. In the. lap of the 
deathless spirit who rules over home you have 
been nursed for ages. When in my girlhood, my 
heart was opening its petals, you have hovered’ 
aS a fragrance about it. 


ene ad 
Prete 


“You were hidden, : 


Your ‘tender softness. 
bloomed in my youthful limbs, like a glow in - 
the: oo before the sunrise. Heaven's first darling, 


2 
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twia-born with the morning light, ‘you have 
floated down the stream of the world’s life, and 
at last you have stranded on my heart.” 


Before passing on to a consideration of the 


poetry of school-life, one may take into account 


some of the virtues exhibited in childhood, as 
dealt with in poetry. The feeling of affection 
and friendship which children have for one 
‘There 


is always an expression of regard, later in life, 


another meets with constant mention. 


for those companions associated with childhood. 
The series of Sonnets by George Eliot, entitled 
Brother and Sister, idealises relationship of this 
kind between George Eliot herself and her elder 
brother who was “A little man of forty inches.” 
The little girl ran puppy-like behind her 
She thought his know- 
ledge marked the boundary where man grew 


brother’s larger tread. 


blind—he knew so much of birds and insects. 


Her concluding wish is this : 


Were another childhood world my share; : 
‘I ‘would. be born‘a little sister there. . 
The: recollection:of the friends of childhood 
comes:keenly. upon Charles: Lamb in. his lament 
for the: Old Familiar Faces : a 
Ihave. had playmates, I have had companions, 
dn my days. of childhood, in may. joyful school- 
days 
All, all are’ gone;, the, old familiar faces. 


It is again to friendship in childhood that a eae 


ful ‘appeal is made by Helena in. Midsummer 
Mies S-Dream. 


0, -is.it all. pict 
All school-day’s S friendship, childhood: inhocence 
We Hermia; like two artificial. gods, 
Have with Our‘ needles created both. ‘one, flower,. 


Both; onzone sampler; isitting.on one. cushion 
Both, warbling : 


* carding: the sombre proprieties of the school. 


of. one Song; both i in.one eke he 
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Asif our hands, out sides, voices and minds, 
Had been incorporate. 


Thefe are also poems of the type of Mrs. 


Hemans’ Casabianca in which an attempt is 


; made to invest childhood with a lofty fulfilment 


of duty. There are again poems with a deep 
pathetic interest like Elizabeth Browning’s Cry 
of the Children and dramati@scenes in tragedy 
in which children form the subject, like the one 
in King John in which the artless eloquence 
of Prince Arthur pleads with Hubert against 
the , decree of his wicked uncle, or that in 
Macbeth where Lady Macduff’s little son is 
killed- ruthlessly by the emissaries of Macbeth. 
The boy refutes indignantly the charge hurled 
against his father that he is a traitor and, as .he 
is stabbed by the murderer, cries, 
He has killed me mother : 
Run away, I pray you. 


"There is an equally exhaustive treatment in 


_ the poetry of childhood invassociation with>the = =| 


school. It must be futile to look for an. appre=! 4 
ciation of * scholastic discipline and education in 
poetry. The ideal school-boy, punctual im his — 
class,’ regular «at his .work, and ever engaged in 
the task of acquiring knowledge from his teacher 
and books, does not command any extraordinary. 
sympathy - from: poets, and:is to be found now~ 
here‘in poetry. It may be that all genius | has; 2 
an» instinctive aversion to the mechanical dis-’ ae 
cipline of the school-room and dazzles © the: 
worldina career of meteoric splendour, .dis- 













With-the’ gradual introduction, of <methods: in 

education which aim at enlivening as se aehine 
possible the child’s work in the .class; like some — 
opsthe, recent, sSeReEI ES a? Mada ams 
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praise in poetry. -In the earliest picture of the 
school-boy in English poetry, he is bad enough, 
and there is no reason to distrust Lydgate’ s 
account. It will not gladden the heart of either 
parent or teacher. Here is the naughty boy : 
Void of reason ; given to wilfulness ; 
Forward to virtue ; of thrift gave little heed ; 
Loose to learn ; loved no business 
Save play or mirth ; strange to spell or read ; 
Following all appetite’s longing to childhood ; 
Lightly turning ; wild, and seldom sad ; 
Weeping for naught, and anon after glad. 
The boy is prepared to make a frank confes- 


sion himself : 


To my betters I did no reverence ; oe 


Of my sovereigns gave no force at all 5 
Waxed obstinate by inobedience ; 
Ran into gardens, apples there I stole ; 
To gather fruits spared hedge nor wall ? 
To pluck grapes in other men’s vines 
Was more ready than to haye to say miatins, 
Shakespeare’s pictures are . mostly uncompli- 
mentary. Every reader of Shakespeare is fami- 
liar with i 
The whining school-boy, with his satchel 
_ And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school, 
the only relieving feature.in this pessimism being 
that the words are uttered by’ a confirmed 
misanthrope -of the type of Jacques. Even 
the young Romeo ‘has no brighter portrait 


_ tovoffer : 


eae 


gore ces toward lr; as school-boys from: 


si their books * 


But lore from oe ed school with heavy - 


: sites las = looks, 
tis diing to fears thet the school boy: con- 
templates freedom from the association of books, 
with the rapture of two passionate souls-meet- 
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ing in .conjugal bliss. That a boy wending 
his way to the school should go through all the 
sorrowful experiences of lovers on the eve of 
separation—it is a circumstance to dishearten 


the most ardent of educationists. 


-secret of his contempt for scholastic discipline. 


Sweet Bianca in the Taming of the Shrew, 
though she takes most delight in music, instru- 
ments ‘and poetry, and is Lucentio’s ‘ Minerva,’ 
does not hesitate to declare, 

I am no breeching scholar in the schools ; 

I will not be tied to hours nor ” pointed times 
_ But learn my lesson as I please myself, i 

- Shakespeare exhibits a similar feeling in his 


descriptions of . the learning imparted in the _ 


school-room, as is evident from his gentle ridi- 


cule of scholastic training in the mysteries of. 


Mrs. . 


grammar in the Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Page requests Sir Hugh Evans to examine her 
son’s progress at school, and Sir Hugh puts him 
some questions in his ‘accidence,’ Mrs. Page 
and Mrs. Quickly bursting out at intervals. 


It must be admitted there is occasionally an 


appreciation of the benefits derived from educa-- 


tion, as when Orlando complains of his brother 
being kept at school, - without an extension of 
. the privilege *to himself. But “Orlando is not 
a boy, and the general .attitude in Shakespeare 
seems to be one of aversion to the schoolroom. 
The feeling is very well implied in Desdemona’s 


promise to Cassio - that he will make Othello’s 


bed seem a school for him, she was not thinking 
of any pleasure to Othello in the experience. 

: Shakespeare’ s. characterisation of the weak- 
nesses of tle schoolboy partakes of similar pes- 
simism. He steers at school-boy’s tears; he 
scorns the person who could sigh like a school- 
boy. that had lost his A: B.C. 
prince is like a school-boy whom you may over~ 


Sik 


He makes no 


3 an effeminate 
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awe ; Octavius is a peevish schocl-boy ; no trust 
can be laid in the motion of a school-boy’s 
tongue ; in short, there is no valuable virtue in 
the young soul shackled and disciplined. within 
the walls of an elementary educational institution. 


Shakespeare has however, entered with re- 


markable zest into the sports and recreations of 


the school-boy. He talks with profound exper-. 


ience and sympathy of the centre, 
Not big enough to: bear 
A school-boy’s top, 
which is probably a reminiscence. of some of 


his. painful. efforts as a boy. «It is a consolation 


that he should have expressed in a few. places” 


his appreciation of objects. connected with» the 


school’s, routine of work.. He. is not oblivious’ 


to the beauty of a.copy-book—fair asa text 
_B, ‘in a copy-book.’ His observation has.‘ often 
extended itself to the activities of boys at school. 
When Hastings describes the fight of the army 
in ‘the second part of Henry IV, he seeks a 
parallel in boys dispersing after school : : : 

My lord; our army is dispersed already ; 


Like =e steeds naseags they take their 


course, 


East, Wes North and pone 3 or like: school .. 

: i: broke up, 

Bach hurries towards his: pome and sporting- 

: ioRS 4 ~ place. 

Onel can Saty regret that a larger number of 

such scenes Have not ‘been dealt. with by the 
poet. : 


There cannot be a more eloquent ail 


to the beneficent nature of educational. reform 
- in recent centuries; than the growing nuniber 
of ‘poems delineating the happiness of 'school= 


life’ Gray breaks out into a sincere appreciation . 


in his Ode On @ Distant Prospect of Eton College, 


‘Praed, entitled School and Schaol- Fellows. 
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‘Theirs is the thoughtless day, the easy night, 
the spirits pure, the slumbers light that fly the 
approach of morn.” Quite a classical poem on 
the subject-is that by Winthrop Mackworth 
He 
has no hesitation in declaring that amidst the 
difficulties of life he always, looks back with 
regret on his childhood and exclaims with pass- 
ionate longing : 
That I could be a boy again, 
A happy boy at Drury’s. 
Here are the: poet’s words: 
‘And I am eight-and-twenty now :— 
The world’s cald-chains: have bound mej; 
And ‘darker shades aré-on my brow, 
And sadder scenes around me. 
8 * * * 
But often, when the cares of life 
“Have set my temples ‘aching, 
When visions haunt me of a wife, 
When duns await my waking. 
‘I wish I could-run away. 
From House and Court and: Levee. 
-That I could bask-in childhood’s sun - 
And dance o’er childhood’s roses, $s” 
And find huge wealth in one pound one, Sean 
“Vast wit in broken noses, o 
And play Sir Giles at Datchet Laue, w 
-And call the milkmaids Houtris, 
That I could be a boy again, - en Spas 
A happy boy, at Drury’s.. esiastecec tals 
There is infinite patos in Bost poh, A 
Retrospective Review s i Lswoteed and 
© when I was a tiny ver rs ik bn ara 
My days and nights were full fj joys neha 
My days were blithe and kind 1 = 2 ai 


& 


bon 


- 
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In keen contrast, his later days are full of 
sorrow. His football is laid upon the shelf, 
and he himself is now a shuttlecock, the world 
knocks to and fro. Life as a man is so misera- 

ble that he would get back to school, on any 

terms, ‘Though the very smart of the birch. 

should mark those hours again, he would kiss 
the rod and be resigned beneath the’ stroke, 

A touch of romance is imparted to school- 
life by John Greenleaf Whittier, who: narrates 
an idyllic episode of a boy and: girl at school. 
It was a winter evening when the setting sun. 
shed his:rosy light on the school-house.” As a 
little boy was slowly: wending his way home- 

ward from the school, a girl with golden curls 
who had singled him for ‘her childish favour, 


slowly approached him, stood by his side and 


said in a trembling voice ;- 
Lam sorry that I'spelt'the word ; 
T hate to go above: you; -. 
Because,—the brown eyes mk fell, 
Because, you see, I love you. 

The possibility of the love-interest being created 
_in childhood, is brought out in the’ glorious 
passion of Dante for Beatrice, to which the 
poet himself has given expression’ in his Vita 
Nuova and more generally in the Divine 
Comedy itself. At the very opening of ‘the 
poem Dante tells us that at the memorable 
interview, she-was at the beginning, and’he at 

‘the end, of theninth year. And it, was this 
that gaye rise to the lofty, Platonism and spiri- 
tual ecstasies of his earliest poetical work.’ 
Bhevattention that Rabindranath Tagore 
tis bestowed on the Poetry of Childheod: is: so. 
large, and the excellence achieved by him ‘in 
his lyrics on: the ‘subject isso’ high, that ‘he 
seems to deserve. separate treatment. Tagore’s 
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children have visions at night, ‘similar to those 
of the child in Stevenson’s garden, and they 
have day-dreams too of the same kind. “There 
is the boy trying to recount to his mother all 
the precious things he would bring home from 
strange lands, when he becomes a merchant, 


~ pearls and gold for mother—probably even chil- 


dren understand woman’s weakness for them ; 
a pair of horses with wings to fly among the 
clouds for the elder brother and a magic pen for 
his father that will write of itself without his 
knowing—we presume it is a poet’s child and it 
has witnessed the labours of literary composition. 


There is again the boy detailing the professi- : 


He would 
like to hawk crystal bangles in the streets, be-~ 
cause he can be’ out all-day ; he will be a garde- 
ner, digging away in the garden, without any- 
one to stop him or take him to task for soiling 
his clothes ; or he will be the watchman walk- 
ing the streets all night, chasing the shadows 
with his lantern. ‘We have the lover of Fairy- 
land dreaming of the queen whose’ hair’ sweeps~ 
down upon the floor, though he unfortunately 
thinks at the same time of the puss that knows 
where that barber in the story lives. There is 
also the boy indulging in dreams of heroism, 


ons that will suit his inclinations. 


spurring his horse in wildi gallop, the sword’and | 


buckler clashing against each other, and fighting 

the robbers on the road, when mother is shive- * 
ring in the palanquin. , The child’s richness. of 

fancy is quite remarkable, and here he is reve~) 
-lling in it, in his talks with mother : 

*< Supposing. I became a. champa- flower just 
forfun, and grew on a branch high- up» that. 
tree, and shook in. the wind: with laughter,-and., 
danced,upon the, newly-budded leayes,, ‘would: 
you: know ‘me, mother ?.. You, .would: call, 


+ : #4 


Dw 
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‘ Baby, where are you?’ and’I should laugh to 
myself and keep quiet. I should slowly open 
my. petals and watch you &t: work.” 

When after your bath,-with wet hair spread on 
your shoulders, you walked through the shadow 
of the champa tree, to the little court where 
you say your prayers, you would notice the 
scent of the flower, but not know that it came 
from me. 

When after the mid-day meal you sat at 
sthe window reading the Ramayana, and the 
tree’s shadow fell over your hair and your lap, 
I should fling my wee-little shadow.on to the 
page. of your. book, just where you were reading, 


- But would you guess that it was the tiny shadow 


of your little child ? 


When in the evening, you went to the cow- 


shed, with the lighted lamp in your hand, I 
should suddenly. drop on to the earth again, and. 
be your own baby once more, and beg you to 


. téll mea story. ‘¢ Where have youbeen, you 


naughty child?” “I won’t tell you mother,” 
That is what you and I would Say then,’ 

The affections of the child are among. the: 
most natural:and spontaneous, and know neither. 


‘convention nor’ restriction of any kind. Here 


is a: plea for Universal sympathy. by the child : 

- “Tf T were only little puppy, not your baby,- 
mother dear, would you say ‘No’ to me if D 
tried to eat from your-dish ?> Would you ‘drive 
me off, saying to me, ‘get away, you naughty” 
little’ puppy” ‘Fhen &0, mother go! J will 
never come to you when you call me, and never’ 
let! you: feed me any more. 

“Tf I were only a little green parrot, and 
not your baby, mother dear, would -you ‘kee y 
me chaified lest F should’ fly away ? Would ‘a 
shake your finger at me -and say : What 
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ungrateful wretch of a bird! It is gnawing at 
its chain day and night ?? ‘Then go mother go, 
I will run away into the woods. I will never 
let you take me in my arms again.”’ 
The humours of child-life have not missed 
observation by Tagore. Here is a picture or _ 
‘the boy, declaring what he would do when he 
grows bigger. If his. teacher commands him to 
bring his slate and books, he would say‘ indig- 
nantly that he was as old as father and cannot 
have lessons any more. If his uncle should offer 
to carry him into the fair, he would insist on 
his going alone. He would exercise the privi- 
lege of opening the cash-box himself, and it 
is gladdening to see'it is for giving silver to, the 
nurse. If his father should buy little shoes and 
small silken frocks for him, he would have them 
given over to the elder brother 3 he is so intent 
upon his own growth that he fancies they would © 
suit his. elder broth hen they are too small 
. for him. ne sea aul 
' For obvious reasons, the romance and poetry 
of childhood does not lend itself to a compre- 
hensive treatment. Enough has probably been. 
said. to enable: us to realise the truth in the. 
poet’s words: . : Rees 
A dreary, place would be this earth, _ 
Were there.no little people init; 
Tho song of life would lose its mirth, _ = 
* Were there no children to begin it. _ a 
Pa Ss - 


USu4 


HT 


dat 


Phe body sins not ; it’s the will 
. ‘That makes the action good or ill, =. 


To halla of heavenly, truthp admission dn nest i 
+ aghast ost 2 “pester Sik wouldat thou 
__Oft knowledge stands without, while 


. love 
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TANTRIXK RITUALS 
If a 
man refuses to submit himself to that process 


Tantrik ritual is a definite process. 


evidently he cannot have the benefits of it. In 
the first instance, it may be beyond the sphere 
of “his comprehension but the mind, in’ its 
highest sense, has a vast capacity for what ‘is 
before 
Tantrik rituals, it is absolutely necessary to 


spiritual. Hence, proceeding with 

improve upon the religious faculty—the most 
But it 
should always be borne in mind that this faculty 
No 


sleight of hand can rob the mind of its religious 


splendid and sacred gift we possess. 
is subject to material conditions and laws. 


faculty. It is, therefore, . that we must take 

care” that every forward aspiration of the “mind 

continues steadily all along, and'that every talent 

" for religious love and truth is not ignored. This 

Tantrik doctrine is stientific—not arbitrary. 

_ Religious faculty withinggneans more than the 

force which leads-to the Satvika element from the 

Rajasik or Tamasik. It involves the slow acquisi- 

tion of mental strength and-the development of 
the capacity for realisatioh of what’ is’ spiritual. 
We are not to hope for anything ‘mysterious. 
It representsa definite opening along:definite lines, 
which are definitely marked by- Tantrik: rituals. 
The true problem of Tantrik ritual is in the 
exercise of the mind, while absolute faith and a 
_ persistent idea of divinity are all what is required. 
It is faith that penetrates the mind with sacred 
fire-firm faith builds strength from within and 
thoughts of love actualise love. from within. 
Faith begets constancy, while constancy begets 


eaeest strength from within 4nd so faith begets success. 


Aman of. faith is the master of circumstance ; 


while. he, who la lacks it, is doubtless the creature 
ofall passing coprrelices, The nature of the 
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effect is naturally the same as the nature of the 
cause, or in other -words, what we have in our 
thought—world we are sure to actualise in our 
physical world. On the basis of this axiomatic 
truth, one of the preliminaries presented for the 
performance of Tantrik rituals is the concen- 
tration of thought upon a jar full of water. 
The same principle holds good in the case of 
the sacrificial fire, that is to say, the concentra- 


tion on fire, similarly, concentration upon Ether . 
is the main. factor’ in the process of Nyasa 3» 


while the very way of sitting in the course 
of the ritual suggests concentration upon Earth. 
Thus, as a preliminary ‘step, we are required 


to live only in the thought of the elements. — 


Thought entertained is decidedly a force that 
“has a-direct effect upon our mind, and in some 
proportion upon every. body. Here, let it be 
remembered that -our body is made up of five 
elements.. By concentrating upon these elements 
we draw to ourselves a certain “measure of: 
magnetism which. helps to’ realise the spirit of: 


infinite love. We are:then at once. brought. to” 


' a knowledge of the powers that are lying dor- 


After. we have 
acquired this knowledge, we might be ina. 
position to proceed with the Tantrik rituals. 


mant within our .own self. 


All things considered, it seems a not wholly 
extravagant: conjecture that during the process 
of ritual, we may be. put, in possession of more 
knowledge about the means whereby magnet- 
ism is conyeyed to us. At this stage we 
become convinced that there is some active in-. 
telligence at work, and also there is an. intelli- 


gent co-operation between our mind and. the 


surroundings. ‘ 
_ All Tantrik | reals) deal: with the ever 
though, they - might be in an unseen. mod ; 
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and their chief value lies in the (fulfilment of 
the prescribed courses of the ceremonials where- 
by they reveal to us the inadequacy of the 
external, either here or hereafter, to satisfy the 
life of the soul or the individual self. - In fact, 
ritual is but a stepping stone in the ascent 
of. the conscious its. own self- 
apprehension—its conscious sharing in eternal, 
divine life. the Tantrik ritual 
consists of mental .and- physical practics— 
more mental. than physical. . Besides these; 
surroundings have some influence, the concen- 
tration is helped :from outside by. the. spiritual, 
vibrations of surroundings and the inspiring effect, 
of external sublimity. We may point out here; 
that science has already proved the. fact that the 
potentialities of the human mind know no limi- 


mind to 


As a rule, 


tations and thus mind-force is gradually becom- 
ing. a: subject for. close study in the western. 
world. According to the laws and truths of the 
mental plane, the mind-force is subject to de- 


velopment by: culture, but it must not be divorced 


from. pure spirituality. - 


One , word - of . crplacers _is, . however, ~ 


necessary. here as to. the meaning. of Spiritual 
vibrations _just, alluded to above. 
the sun is the concrete-looking centre of its 
abstract self in the dmanifestation of - its light 


and heat ; similarly “ate Jar, full of water, or: © 


the sacred | fire meant. for concentration, has 
likewise a.form-centre which radiates magnetism 
all round. 
Vibration. 


‘This radiance. “Fepresents - spiritual 


i Ini the course of; erenentale pefanmiancess 
Onrconscious® self always suggests. through 
various» Voluntary muscular movements, ‘such’ 
ideas -#S Chiefly | ‘express {themselves} inarticulate. 
languages, “These _ €xpressions are: commonly 


The orb of _ 


_ We have always with usia sense ‘of protection,: — 
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known as the product of Divyajnana—inspired:, 
knowledge, Behind the conscious self. ‘theres 
lies the back ground of our: personality. > ST his: 

back ground is not. subject ta’ perception, ‘butvit:: 

reveals . itself through involuntary “muscular: 
actions to which we do not care:to attend: 
Sometimes these muscular actions are concerned» 
with the physiological processes of the organs of. 

the body. 
to be tao small to be perceptible.. In any: (case, . 


When they are external they ‘seem: 


an intelligence, not under our conscious control; : 
can reveal itself’ by some such- physical or- 
sensory, manifestation: as” we make:use “of in 
Tantrik rituals. As a matter of fact, Tantrik 
phenomena are obscure while the rituals bring) 
to bear on these obscure phenomena the:same. 
spirit of enquiry which has enabled-scignte to 
solve so many=problems. once ‘no’ less: obscure: 
nor Jess.condemned. © i 


Now ! let us proceed with Pantrile ritual 
There 4ré five distinct groups of these rituals, 
Generally speaking, to be ‘spiritually“minded vis" 
their common aim. Each group puro ta” 
Tee ge the fact that" we are’ "spirits 5! “and te 
live in this thought is to” be” ‘spritually-minded.” 
This Tantrik triith is to be found only. within, 2 
and ‘unless 'we find it there we’ shall never find’ 
it at all.” Spirit as a distinct*item, lies ° not | in’ 
the éxternal world ‘as it. ‘appears’to’ us,” “It is 
within our own selfiand reveals itself.in'the Uni- — 
versality of our:self. Wihen we come into’ ‘this 
realisation, we haye seldom any: fear, because 













The moment we fear any ‘thing, we invite «the: 
actualisation of the very thing we fear. When: 
we come into harmony with the’ spirit! wi 
Us, none can venture - to disturbousy oT ; 
wards, each, group of Tees a 
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lesson. It warns aganist folding our ‘hands and have completely mastered it, and consequently” 


expecting to see things drop into our lap ; while, may resort to curious devices to~hide- their 
on the contrary; it emphasises that we must set” ignorance, 
into operation the thought-force and then take — 
hold of the first thing that offersitself. In.each 
of these groups dogmatic faith is absolutely re- 
quired. The law of attraction—like attracts 
like—is universal and it works on every plane 
of action. When it works on faith, the 
human will or more properly the Sense-Will, is : 
raised to the status of the Supreme Will which force inherent in ‘existence may be at rest, 
knows no limitations. Here, it is worth while 
to notice that our sense-will operates both  in- 
wardly and outwardly. When will relates to’ 
physical sense, it opens outwardly and when: it 
is the product of spiritual senses it opens 
- inwardly, that is to say, it opens the mind -to- 
_ inspiration because it knows the truth at first 
hand, independently of all external sources of 
information. Hence, absolute faith is essential 


In the first place, Tantrik rituals are mere 
_ devotee must'therefore know what Shiva and 


state of their union constitute force inherent in all 


or it may be in motion. When force is at 


diminished, or in any way ‘essentially: altered. 
It is the nature of force to have this double’ or 
alternative potentiality ‘of rest and movement, 
that is to say, of self-concentration i in force and 
self-diffusion in force. The Vedantic theory also 
admits that Maya, the power of self-illusion in 
: ORs the Supreme Being is potentially ‘eternal ; and 
lee rituals ;. and there the Guru playsan then the sole question is its manifestation or 
important part serving the purpose of a physical non-manifestation, The Sankhya philosophy 
aoe ra ae me also asserts the eternal co-existence of Prakriti 
of a Guru is forgetful of the fact that a = ene eer 
Bees il ¢05 perceive, directly,the- pre. and the alternative states, of rest, or equilibrium 
Pre- of Prakriti and movement or~ disturbance of. 


scribed phenomena, they require the interven- equilibrum. 


5 ~ Then, we can sa simpl that 

tion of a medium to make it i ; 2 a y 

Rinincco nce with th ; 1 oa tible. This immutable existence is a conscious being which 
s : the law o: i 

: : menctism, _issubject to its nature of force, without option’as 


Rituals prescribed in most of the Tantrik . to whether it shal] manifest itself in the Universe 


works are> full of symbolic expressions, and 
unintelligible: without.a firm clue to their 
symbolism. ~ Such symbolisms must explain _ 
‘themselves, or remain unexplained, 
can dais to State what has been. 


of the Taritriks (Shiva) who is subject to Shakti 
or Maya, or a Purusha involved in Maya or 
All we controlled by Shakti‘or Prakriti. . Such a God is 
"No doubt;  only-a formulation of ‘ Brahman ’ in the cosmos 
Heaies i pextect although those who profess to by the ‘Brahman’, which is itself logically 
know it may be. imperfect ; , just as any science anterior to-Shakti' or Maya and takes her back 
ve be true, although its. teachers may’ not  intovits- transcendental being when ste ceases 


modes of devotion to Shiva and Shakti. The 
Shakti represent. \ Shiva and Shakti in the 


phenomenal existence. Shiva and Shakti are” 
virtually one and not two, who are separable. 


rest, it exists none the less and is not abolished, 


or remain unmanifest. Such is the cosmic God ; 


Nb 





Q 


from her mysterious workings. ‘Thus Shiva is 
a conscious holder of force, of whom his force 
is master ; and, Shakti or Prakriti, is Supreme 
Nature or Infinite Consciousness. 
Human conceptions of the “Divine divide 
themselves first into the worship of the formed 
towards the formless ; secondly, into the adora- 
tion of the qualified towards the unqualified— 
the Absolute. For all these stages Tantrik 
worship and discipline provide. There are 
mental images in which the Tantrik worships. 
To whatever form he brings: his- devotion, the 
love of ‘Brahman’ or Brahmi'Shakti is bound 
to assume and vivify it... We cannot say that 
The. offering’ of a 
flower or a leaf or a friut before a pictured 


such a belief is irrational. 


image is as good as the philosopher’s leap from 
the summit of thought into the indefinable and 
unknowable ; because all Tantrik hymns to 
Shakti are more or less full of glories of His 
- form—full of the thinker’s perception of Her 
in all the Shapes of the Universe—full of the 
power. of Her psychological aspects and, after 
all; pervaded too by a sense behind and often 
expressed of Her final unity and transcendence, 
In all the stages of. Tantrik worship, we find the 
same crowding of different aspects, -This 
catholicity is typical of the whole of the Tantrik 
system, since it embraces the whole of Divinity 
manifested. and unmanifestad, in the adoration, 
self-discipline and knowledge of a single human 
soul... -- nae 

As we dive into the Tantrik. mysteries in 
Teal earnest, ai new world opens before ‘us. 
There .is an invisible universe within the. visible 
‘one. « There*isa world of causes within. the 
world-of. effects; There is-force: within ‘matter. 
Both the force. and matter ate one. | They. are 
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dependent for their existence on a third, which 
is the mysterious cause of their existence. There 
is also a: world of soul within a world of matter. 
Both the two are one, and caused by the world 
of spirit. The realms of the spirit can only be 
known to him whose inner senses are awakened 
to life.’ The things of the body can be seen 
through the instrumentality of the body, but the 
things of the spirit require the power of spiritual 
perception. This power of spiritual perception 
is potentially contained in every man, but it is 
developed in few. It is fully known to Tantrik 


_ experts but is almost unknown to the guardians 


of modern science. The Tantrik wisdom which 
the moderns*ignore or profess ta. ignore is per- 
haps as old as the world. It was known to the 
ancient sages of India and to initiated Tantriks. 
Its fundamental doctrines are found in the 
Vedas: Upon these doctrines rest the funda- 
mentals of the religions of the world. ‘Tantra 
knows no caste nor creed. The doctrines of- 
Tantra formed the essence of the. secrets that 
were, revealed only to the initiated in ‘Shat- 
chakra ’—the six inner planes—where the Tan- 


trik mysteries were taught and whose disclosure: 


to sceptics was forbidden under penatly. 
- (Lobe continued) - 
" Matoravyava GURUPRASANNA 
Vepanra Sasrri, M. A. 
“When, musing on Companions gone, e 
» We doubly. feel ourselves alone, © Sey eee? 
Sir W. Scott, 


" » We thiak oir fathers fools, 60 wise we grow, - 


_ Our wiser sons will think PASO. fines S i, dae og 
They never taste who always drink === 
* They always talk who never think, 


vs av Ree od ~ ive 


sees hy oh 
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. DADA BHAI NAO= 
ROJEE. 

Tue Granp oLD MAN OF INDIA. 

From one end of India to the other, from 
Kashmere to Cape ‘Comorn, from Guzerat to 
Assam, there: is one universal... moutning. 
Princes and peasants have united to pay tribute 
to the memory of one, who did so much for 
the motherland. Dadabhai was the: greatest of 
Parsi gentlemen, nay, he was the greatest; of 

Indians. His one great aim in life was the 

Service of the country and his consistency® 
of aim and strength of. purpose bore him along 
the greatest of difficulties’ and obstacles. . He 
was one| of those, who believe neither in caste 
nor: creed;;-but «work steadfastly for the com- 
mon good. He: it was, who first raised his 
voice for Self-Government in India. 

Afters a life of great activity, Dadabhai 

at last passed “away peacefully on Saturday the 
30th of June, amidst universal mourning. The 
foneral procession of the late © Dadabhai 
Naorojee, the grand old man of India, took place 
at Bombay. It was a scene of great “sorrow, 
79,000 people in all, Parsis and Christians, 
Hindus and Muslims, walked+in silence,. with 
downcast eyes, to the great ‘Tower of 
Silence.” Neyer was such an impressive scene 
witnessed at Bombay. 

Dadabhai was born of a family of Parsi 
priests. Had his religious studies not been 
interrupted by the calls for the service of the 

euros we would have found him, playing 
a prominent part among the’ Parsi ‘ Dasturs’. 
He was destined for greater work. © At quite 
the tender age of four, he was deprived of his 
father. He was left an orphan, without any 
money. It) seemed for a moment that his 
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great intellect, would have 
remained latent for ever, but his mother to 
whom he was ever‘devoted, spared no pains, no 


self-sacrifice, to mould the life of her only child, 


capacities, his 


to give the best education that could be ob- 
tained in Bombay.» From early childhood,; he — 
had given proofs of his future greatness. He 
was utilised as a ‘show boy’ in Elphinstone 
‘school, by. the> authorities. He distinguished 
himself in Mathematics, Natural Philosophy and 
Political Economy, He drew the attention of 
Sir Erskine Perry, the then: Chief Justice of 
Bombay and President of the Bombay Board of 
Education, who offered .to send him.to England 
to study for the'Bar, but his guardians -did not 
consent to it for the fear that their favonrite'and 
promising ‘child, might be converted to Christi- 
anity! 
Deprived of an opportunity to go to England 
and study for the Bar, Dadabbai began life as 
an educationist, first as'a head assistant master in’ 
the Elphinstone school and next as a Professor: 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy.» He: 
took pride in being’called a Professor and “took. 
it to be the highest honour “of his life: in being’ 
Professor in Elphinstone College.’ **. 
Next he went to England as a partner in 
a business firm, but ill-luck overtook him and the 
enterprise was not successful. ~ It is said that he 
made the choice of going’ to England, because’ 
there he thought he might be better able’ to 
further the cause of ‘India for the Indians.’ 
In England; on-every platform, in every speech 
he:pleaded..the cause of India. »:He founded the 
London Indian: Society and» when its ‘name 
was changed to the East Indian’ Association in 
1867, he worked for a long time as its'.Hono- 
rary. Sectetary.« There he would address the 





) 
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members.on current Indian problems. The 
success of ‘the organisation led him to open a 
branch in Bombay fer-the purpose of supplying 
information. He took. the cause of Indian 
students. in England, he would stand by them, 
help» them ‘with his influence and money. At 
one time he gave away as much as 15,000 Rs. 
to a. countryman of his, seeing him in trouble. 


. This; was all, because he realised that every 


Indian in’ England was responsible for the 
honour of his niotherland. - 

He was:very fond of starting: societies for the 
uplift;; of, India, 
years;i. -e. from 1845 to 1855; Dadabhai’s life 
was an. eventful» one: and -full: of selfless and 
He organised not: less 


During the course of ten 


philanthropiciactivities. 
than a;score of societies and, started journals: and 
weekly ; Newspapers. in. _Gujerati... It was he 
who took up the cause of female education and 


established many girls’ schools in Bombay, inspite 


of much opposition from orthodox quarters. It 
was he, who first raised his voice for the 
widows of the land. -He did all these things 
because he ‘realised, that unless the mothers of 
a country are respected, the country is doomed 
to destruction. : ; 

. In 1874, when the Baroda state, was in a 
chaotic and tottering state, during the declining 
days of Mulhar Rao Gaekwar, Dadabhai was 
appointed ‘its. “Dewan. © Inspite of - the great 
salary of A lakh of Rupees.a year attached to the 
post, he relinquished his duties as Dewan, because 
he found that he would not be ‘able to serve the 
state in the wayhe liked.© 9 eer) jee. 
“ Once again*in® England; he> wanted’ to 
serve: -his. motherland,. by » entering, .Parliament, 
Though, not at first successful, because of his 
identifying himself with the liberals, "he headed 
the ‘poll inthe next’ ‘election, his party being 
Invascendence, as 'a’member from Central Fins. 
bury. .Though taunted by Lord Salisbury. as 





the ‘Black Man,” he was honoured and ‘respect- 
ed by the Liberals. It was on this occasion, 
that he was invited to a banquet with Lord 
Ripon in the chair, and hailed as one of the 
most eminent of living Indian Statesmen. 
It was here that he worked all along for India’s 
good. Once he got even the’ resolution for 
Simultaneous examinations passed in the com- 
mons. He was the first Indian to enter the 
British House of Commons. 


He with some of his friends founded the 
Indian National Congress and was thrice elected 
as its president. When he came to preside’ over 
the deliberations of the Lahore Congress, he 
received the greatest ovation and welcome which 
even Kings and Viceroys might have envied. 

’ -It was in 1907 that he finally returned from 
England, on medical advice. He worked for 
61-years and it was time that he should take the 
much needed rest. _ He came to Versova-as an 
old Rishi, to pass the rest of his life in peace, 
But even here he would anxiously listen to every 
Indian problem and give his experienced: advice 


to his countrymen, 


Dadabhai was the most sociable man in “his 
private life. People would come to him and 
talk for hours. He was: very dearly attached 


to his mother, who had helped him so much. — 


He believed much in Brahmacharya doctrine, 
and ‘it is«by that, that he’ was able to ‘live the 
great-agejof 92 years. i Se) 

In his old age, he was loved and respected by 
prince or peasant, official non official, ‘Hindu 
or Muslim. He passed the whole of his life 
in the Service of the motherland he so much 


loved. ‘The whole of India will cherish: his 


memory for, many generations. — 
May his soul rest in peace, _ 23 
coop ot > a> > Bunt. Prasap. 
jacbressie: UV Meats 


oiosisia 
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OUR LETTER=BOX 


Tue Hinpu UNIVERSITY. 


SIR 
‘The Jong looked-for Hindu University has 

after all come into existence now. The requi- 
site funds have by the untiring efforts of the 
Maharaja of Durbhanga and Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malviya, been collected. The Govern- 
‘ment has granted the charter : the buildings for 
Central School and College at Benares are on 
their way to completion and the services of 
some eminent Professors have also been secured 

for the University. 

A superficial observer of things might now 
go so far as to say that the long-felt desire of 
‘Hindus is fulfilled. Butit is notso. To the 
founders and sympathisers of the University it 





“must be clear that only the preliminaries of the 
great educational era likely to evolve out of the 


existence of the Hindu University have been’ 


accomplished so far and that the most difficult 
and complicated educational problems yet remain 
to be faced and solved in order to make the 
university worthy of its name and the money 
contributed by the people. 
‘was not for the nice, splendid and palace-like 
buildings and a highly paid staff of professors 
__ but for the sake of giving our boys the highest, . 
Dest: and a real secular university education along 
with religious instructions on the lines bestsuited 
_ to this country that the Hindus have parted 
their money. 
| Unlike the modern universities of India the 
du. University AS. supposed _ to be a strictly 
sidential university capable’ of turning out 
~ nuths—religious, fully cultured, trained, discip- 
lined and educated i in the real sense of the word 
= above: all: men “UF Independant character, 















_ Because surely it ~ 
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able to. weigh evidences and to follow and criti- 
cise arguments’ and conscious of their proud 
past and Aryan descent ; and not irreligious, 
anglicised and half-educated graduates as are 
unfortunately turned out yearly by the ‘examin- 
ing Boards’ called by the name of Universities 
in India. In fact, we do not stand in need of 
a degree distributing university, dispensing with 
residence and tutorial-superintendence, but the 
cry is for a national university giving the highest 
type of education, secular as well as spiritual. 

It is therefore the duty of the authorities of 
the Hindu University to arrange the curriculae 
of studies of various arts,and sciences -to be: 
taught in the University in a way that may tend 
to bring about.the above mentioned results. 


One of the greatest defects of today’s Indian 
universities heing that they turn out yearly thou- 
sands of youngmen equipped with insufficient 
knowledge to enable them to fight the battle of | 
life gloriously and competently and to survive 
the hard struggle that one has to face nowadays 
to earna decent livelihood. In order to make the 
graduates of the Hindu. University better soldiers 
for the battle of life, I would like to suggest the 
formation of an Advisory Committee for Under- 
graduates consisting of eminent educationists to 
deal withthe situation, The:duties of the mem- 
bers of the Committee would be (1) to’ meet 
personally every student seeking admission into” 
Hindu University with a view to guide and advise 
shem individually i in matters of selection of pro- 
fession and course of studies in. college ; (2) to 
ascertain. and find out the general: intelligence, 
capacity for work’and the natural inclination and | 
aptitude ofa student for-a certain. branch of. know- 
ledge and thereby to ascertain» the profession 


‘most suitable fe him ; (3) to ascertain” the pecuni-_ ee 
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ary and other circumstances of the student nece- 
ssary for success in his proposed and would-be 
occupation. 

Head Masters of the respective schools may 
also be called upon by the Committee to enlight- 


en them on the first two points and the parents: 


of students concerned; on the third. The num- 
ber of the members of this Advisory. Committee 


would of course be variable and at some future 


. date ‘it may even-be found necessary to appoint 


Sub Committees in large centres of population 


in every province to lighten and facilitate the. 


work of the. Central Advisory Committee at 
Benares. 


I haye. come across. many students who after 
matriculating caught’a fancy for the medical pro- 
fession and without a moment’s thought as 
regards their pecuniary condition and aptitude 
for that profession took up Physics, Chemistry 
and Biology as subjects. of their study in the 
Intermediate class of a-college. But as soon as 
the fancy was gone, and that does not last long, 
they either found the subjects of their study. not 
agreeing with their taste or realised the impossi- 
bility of entering any medical college after even 
passing Intérmediate and P. Sc. examinations 
owing to their straitened circumstances, Thus 
after passing F. A. what: they do is either to 
displace ‘their previous subjects with History 
and Political Economy in B. A. and ultimately 
take the degree of L. L. B. or to pass B. Sc, and 
take to the teaching profession. You will come 
across hundreds of L. L. Bs. who are either ser- 
ving as teachers or clerks in Government offices, | 
obviously either owing to the lack of originality 
and substantial knowledge so essential for SlUCCess 
inthe much coveted legal profession; or for want - 
of funds Beco, for starting legal practice: in 


a large city. ‘ 

There is another class of students who have 
no definite aim in life to achieve but are always 
changing their subjects of study. They take 
Biology in F. A. to become a doctor, Mathema- 
tics in B. A. to be an Engineer and Economics 
or Philosophy in M. A. to be a professor in some 
college, but as a matter of fact not to become 
any of them but seekers of clerkships in offices. 
It is due to this constant change of subjects 
that wedo not find our graduates acquiring mas- 
tery over any{subject but fully answering the” 
saying ‘Jack of all trades but master of none’. 

I hope the appointment of an Advisory 
Committee as suggested by me would be very 
useful to students by preventing the wastage of; 
a considerable amount of their energies on the 
study of subjects never likely to cores them 
in their future career. ae 
-A Hindu. ~ Sage 








“What time the mighty moon was as gathering cbt 

Love faced the thymy plots of Paradise, 
And all about him roll’d his lustrous eyes + ; a 
“When, turning: round a cassia, full in view 
Death, walking all alone beneath a yew, =* 
And talking to himself, just met his sight : cece 
‘You must begone’, said JB, ‘these walks are 


2 My hireaGeh, 
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OUR LIBRARY 


Tur SPEECHES OF THE Rr. Hon, Mr. E. S. 


Monracos : (Messrs. Ganesh & Go. Madras). 


The enterprising firm of Messrs. Ganesh &. 

Co. have brought out a very valuable collection 
of the Indian speeches of the, Right Hon. Mr. 
E. S. Montague.” 
tune, in view of the approaching visit of the 
Secretary of State to India. Our respected, 

* countryman, Dr. Sir $. Subramania Iyer con- 
tributes an Introduction to the volume. (2) THE 
SPEECHES anp Wririncs of Mr. 
Menon, (Widya Winodini . Press, 
axe is an interesting collection of 
It 
4s xefresbing to see a member of the legal pro- 


The yolume is very oppor- 


KRISHNA _ 
Exmakulam). 
<A and speeches on a variety of subjects. 


fession keep up his love of literary pursuits. 
through a career of busy practice at the Bar. 
The writings include a number of literary and 





historical studies, displaying varied knowledge, 
comprehensive prasp and lucid presentation. 
Mr: “Krishna Menon is “thorough i in his treat- 
ment of subjects and has a’ moral’ earnestness 
and sincerity of purpose which lend special’ 
interest to his biographical papers. The f paperson 
Raja Kesava Das, the. ‘Travancore _ States- 
~ Man and on Malayalam Literature are particular- 
ly. fall and informing. (3) Tue Epic or Divine 
- Vicrory by R» Vasudeva Row, B.) A. Brambert 
vadin Press, Madras) 


The Book consists ee fragments of transla- 
_ tions from the Sanskrit in English verse. “The 7 
_ writer shows considerable mastery over English 


verse and | has an elegant and attractive manner. 
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TABLE THE BENARES HINDY 


UNIVERSITY: 


The following statement of the staff of the 
University has been sent to us’ for publication 
by the Registrar of the Hindu Cee 
Principal : Vacant 
Vice Principal : Mr.’ P Seshadri, M.a. 


1. English :—Mr. P. Seshadri,” M.a. te 
Madras). 
Babu  Bireshwar Baneriis 
@ Babu Surendranath Bhattacharya, 
(His. -Cal.). 
Pandit Jivan Shankar. Yajnik; M.A. ee - 
Econ.-Alld.), Li. 


M.A. Eng: -Cal.). 
M. A. 


Note :—Arrangements ‘are in'*progress to 
secure the’services of.a University Professor of 
English «Language and Literature and also'of-a 
Professor of English, ple a ere a an 
me University. 

* Mathematics :—Babu 

M. A. (Math.-Alld.). 

Babu Shyama Charan De, M.A. . (Math.- -Cal.). 

Babu Pashupati 2: Se. 
(Math.-Alld.). 
Dr. Ganesh Prasad, m. a. D. Sc, has kindly 


consented to be the Hon. Professor ot Mathe- 
matics. 
(S3i8 


3. Philosophy: mere Phani Bhushan Adbikari, 
- M. A. (Phil.-Cal.), 
Babu. Anukul Chandra, Tice M. As 
(Phil. -Alld.). 
Note :—The following, « gentlemen. bare 
kindly agreed t to be Hon. Professors. 
Bertram Keightley, Esq. M. A; ot 
Babu Bhagavan Das, M.A. (Call) eareeamietig 
Ae History: :—Babu- ee Sarkar Me Avy, 
SR Ric (Cal). 


‘Lakshmi ka te 


‘Prasad, M. Ary 


COP YURI sil isi nis 
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_ Mr. H. -H. Chablani;” M. A. (Hist. and 
Econ. Bom.). 
Pandit ..Ganga Prasad Mehta, Ma. 


(Hist.-Alld.). 

Note :—The post of the Professor of An- 
cient History and Culture recently vacated by 
Dr. Radhakumud Mukherji will be filled up 


at an early date. 


5. Economics :—Mr. H. R. Bhateja. M. A. 

(Oxon.). 

. Babu Satyavrata Bhattacharya, m .a. (Hist. 
and Econ. Alld.). 

Note :—Mr. Monohar Lal, M.a. (Cantab.), 


Bar-at-law, late Minto Professer of Economics — 
in Calcutta University, has kindly agreed to be 


the Honorary Professor of Economics. 
6. Chemistry :—Babu Nagendra Chandra Nag, 
Mm. A. (Cal.), F. 1S Cc. (Great _ 
" Britain and Ireland). G 
Mr. M. B. Rane, M.A. aD beet 
Babu Sanat Kumar M. Sc. 
_(Chem.-Alld.). 
Babu Dhirendranath Banerji B. Se, (alta ); 
Demonstrator. 
7: Physics :—Mr. P. K. cy M.A. Physics 
‘Cantab.). 
; Babu Nihal Karan Sethi, M.Sc, (Physics 
Alld.). 


_ Basu, 


| Pandit _ Nandkishore Pande, B. Sc. (Ald, )» 


_ Demonstrator. : 5 ; 

Note :—Mr. "Chandeasekhars Senin 
Raman, M.a. (Cantab.): has. kindly agreed: to be 
the Hon. Professor of Physics. 


a ‘8. Biology :—Mr. H.C. Abuja, B. Sc. Bio, 


es Punjab). 


Babu Lakshmi Prasad Mathar, B. Sc. Se. (Bio : 








Alla) Demonstrator. 





31 et 
Note :—The College at present has only = 


Classes for Intermediate Examination in Biology. 
Mr. Birbal Sahani, M.Sc. (Lond. and Cantab.) 





Pin 


has been appointed Professor of Biology. He Z 2 
will join'in April next when higher aie in x, 


Biology will be opened. 

































g- Sanskrit :—Pandit Nilkamal Brace 
M.A, (Sans, -Alld. ). eae 
Pandit Guru Prasanna Bhattacharya, M. A Le 
(Sans.-Cal.) and also Vedanta-Shastri. ; x6 

10. Religion :—Pandit Radhika Prasad Shastri. 

Other appointments: in contemplation will be 

announced as soon as they are made. 
The following Professers are acagy) vee 2: 

in the Ranavir Pathashala : — ; 
Pandit Ambadas Shastri, Nyayalankar, Of 
Pas and Professor of Vedanta. - 


“Pandit Shrikar Shastri, Nyaa ; 
‘vagisha, ‘Tarkapanchanana, Professor of 
Pandit Padmanabha See Sh 
Professor of Veda and Kar 
Pandit ; 
Jyotish-tirtha, 
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Pandit Baldeva Jyotishi, Jyotish-upadhyaya, 

Asstt. Prof. of Jyotish. 

Pandit Taradatta Pant, Vyakarana-Mimansa- 
tirtha, Vyakarana-Sahitya-shastri, Sankhya- Yoga 
Vedanta-shastri, Sahityacharya. = 

Pandit Sitaram Shastri, isbemaestuesnyaye 
and Kavya-tirtha. 

Pandit Nishikanta Vaidya, Vaidya-shastri, 
Vaidya-vinoda, Kavi-bhushaan, Kavi-ratna and: 


Bhishagacharya. 






















foe Singh, of Deokulya 25-0-0; /Thafur 
Gajadhar Baksh, 12:8-8-0 ; Thakrayan* Bhagwan 
E _ Kuar, 12-8-0; Lala Bal Ram, of Unao 5-0-0; 
sepa Madan Gopal _ Tandon, Jhanshi 30-0-0; 

Babu Vikcramyit a GiyEpt 192-11-0 ;_ Seth 


i, Meerat: 5-0-0 Babu Umrao 
t 25-0-0; Babu: Bhajan Lal, 
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_Pandit’ Devi Prasad Ssoed ae Ryabaeoe 
madhyama. 


ay 


Pandit © Purushottama Upadhyay; Vaya 
shastri. 

‘The Board of Bp poincntents have recently 
recommended the names -of several scholars’ 
from all parts of the country for other appoint- 
ments which will be announced as soon as they 


are finally:made. 


cS ‘Statement showing the. amount of donations received for the, Benares H indu University up. to. 
ee September, 1917.. 


Pudakotah ee Deaations collected by. 1 Pandit 
Mahabir, Pawar 25-7-0; Deep Chand Kurmi, 
Cawnpore 1-8-0; Messrs. Nanhey Singh, and 
Joti Prasad Vakil, Meerut 55-u-o ; Raja Bindesh- 
wari Prasad Singh, Payagpur 1,000-0-0 ; Seth 
Narottam Morarjee Gokul Das, Bombay 5,000-0 ; 
Late Raja Kishen Kumar of Sahaspur 4,200-0 ; 
Donations collected at Allahabad “Bank, Ld., 
Moradabad 195-10-0 ; Babu Ganesh’ Das Tandon 
5-0-0; Thakur Lalta Baksh. Singh, ‘of ‘Nilgaon 
500-0-0 ; Ratanzi D. Morarjee, Bombay'5,000-0-03 
Mr, Girdhardas Jetha Bhai, Bombay . 1, 000-0-0 ;. 
Seth Chagan Lal Neerchand Javeri, Bombay 
1,500-0-0 ; Lala Jwala Frasad Saheb, _Benares 
335-14-6; Gosain Ram Charan Pari 8-0: SOR wet Z 
R, B. Jadhav, A. D. C. to H- H. the’ Maharaja “Be 
Holkar 100:00'; Donations — collected at “the 
Allahabad, Bank, Lt., Bareilly 225-0-0 ; Mahant ; 
Ram Manohar Das, of Ajodhya. 200-0-0 ; Babu 
Prabhu'Shankar, Agra.4-o-0; Lala Radhey Lal, 


A. 


om 


















BRAINO—DROPS.- IMPORTANT. B00KS 
ry 


; 1 5 

Tus is the most reliable cure for loss of memory. yy Beryainy bods and Dif a Be ee qpeakiae) 

yegular use it improves memory, developes the wHteeaginn fa) ‘ints ist cen peer e e Gea 
power of concentration, strengthens the retentive Woe Gh eae Monee ee 
faculty and one can think and study for hours fonjelass) Ra) Oo cela 
together without exhaustion. A sensation of heat 
in the prain resulting from hard mental labour and 

ar disturbing complications are speedily got 
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- B,N. Ghattak & Co., 125, Paride Howley, Benares City. 


{ NO TIME TO LOSE. 

The Trilingual Mahabharat the Sanskrit text of Maharshi 
Vyas with Hindi and English translations, in 9814 pages, bound 
in 14 vols; each volume costing Rs. 2/9 by V- P. Those wishing 
to know the great exploits of Lord Krishna and the social state 
of India in His time must read the whole. With the help of our 
translations it is very easy to master the Sanskrit text. The few 
_complete sets in stock offered at Rs. at/- per set. Transit charges 


extra Rs, 3[- to be prepaid. : i 
The Trilingual Ramayan of Valmiki, as above, in 3128 pages, © 


bound in 4 vols at Rs. 2/9 per vol by V. P, complete Rs. 8/- only. 
m. It was ~ 


The author of this book was a contemporary of Ra 
with him that Sita lived after exile aad gave birth to the twin 
sons of Ram. He was therefore in the best position to describe 
and has expressed himself in the best and 


simil 
rid of. 


An unnatural depression, a wandering attention 


in the confusion of rambling ideas, an irritable 


temper, a morbid disgust for work without any 
appreciable cause, timidity, dread of society and 
similar other mental disorders magically disappear 
| through the electric effect of our Divine Braitio- 


Drops. 
the events faithfully 

simplest language. S 
- Note. The weight of the Mahabharat is tooo tolas and that 
of the Ramayan 300 tolas, both these can therefore be sentina 
‘parcel of 20 seers for Rs. 30]- only plus transit charges, to be 
prepaid, The following portions of the Mahabharat can be had 
separately : Wan (1400 pages Rs. 4f-) Udyog Rs. a]- Bhishma 
Rs. 2/- Karan Rs. a|- Shanti Rs. 5]-. 3 
re RAM KRISHNA & Co., Moradabad. 


In NERVOUS PROSTRATION AND ALL DISORDERS 


OF THE ORGANS IT ACIS LIKE A CHARM. ACHE, 


WEAKNESS OF VISSION, ABNORMAL OPTICAL SENSA- 
TS FLYING BEFORE 


TIONS, SUCH AS GOLDEN INSEC’ 
THE EYES AND ANY FUNCTIONAL WEAKNESS, BRAIN- 


FAG GENERAL DEBILITY, NEURASTHENIA. 
AND __ es 





eee MAHAMANDAL. — 
s <8 THE ALL-INDIA2=— <. 
Hindu Socio: Beligious Associ 

‘Fees for General Members each Rs. 2 a years 


Members receives FREE any one of the Monthly J 
ee 1. The Mahamandal Magazine (n Englis AS 
Chandrika (in Hindi) — : 


ALL AILMENTS ARISING FRoM NERVE WEAKNESS 

AND TissuE WASTAGE are speedily cured by regular 

and systematic use of this invaluable nerve tonic. 

A decided improvement of the complexion is also 

ong, of the positive benefits which this remedy will. 
| Teave behind. Price. Re. 1-8-0 a phial 76 phials 

Rs. 7-8-0. Postage extra. i 


Prospectus and 
ahamandal, 










Sri Bharat Dharma MM 
“Boon to Brain Workers & Students. — 


A’MOND CA 

- ""WERVE VITALO = 
An ideal Le eee od tor 
-derful relief for tired brains. It ves 

wonder d fresh vigour to work 
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- THE BEST YH ITH EYE. POWDER. 

; (MAMIRA AUR SACHUHE MOTIYAUN-KA SUFED SURMA) 
; Dr. W. B. Oriper, F. 0. 8., M.B. A: 8, Fellow. of .the Institute of Chemistry, London 

ons, Hospital Assistants, Hakims of Rajas and Nawabs, Gazetted Officers. 


* @& Examined by 


: ified to by Assistant Surge x ints, £ ) 
a ae Agtictaule Government Officers, Taluqdars and Europeans, &o., &e. 


Copies of the. tostimodials will be sent for your kind’ perusal when your order ia complied with: We havo 
procured genuine Mamira ut much expense from beyond the limits of Hindustan. . aa Sad Bate ae 


THE SUCCESS OF OUR EYE, POWDER IS. IMMEDIATE. 
Please measure your eye-sight first, and then use our Lye-powder + within a fortnight. your sight will be: 
improved, aud you will be convinced of its good effects, and beneficial results. Gees 
(1) It cures all disorders of the eyes, and i8 a preventive remedy too ; (2) renders the use of apsctacles 
unnecessary } (3) improves the vision, and removes alleye complaints due to old age and weakners; (4) keeps the 
aye clean and strengthens the eyes ; (5) cures watering ; (6) itching; (7) redness; (8) pain due to overwork : 
(9) removes dim eight; (10) burning of the eyes; (11) enables. those who ‘cannot pass the thread through the 
eye of the needle to do theit work without the least inconvenience ; (12) and cures Photophobia;:(13) Conjunoti- 
vitis ; (14) Iritia; (15) Glacoma ; (16) commencing Cataract &o, &c. It,is: equally. beneficial to, porsons: of alt 
ages. The price is Rs. 3 per Tela, postage 4 Annas. qpeib vllnctoam ezefiosib firem ver 
; To-be had of :—Nigam & Co,, New Ohauk, GCawnpore,.. «, ... 


sensibly 


“ 
’ 
{ 
' 





The following are some of those who have testified to the good effects of the Kye-powder — 


1) Dr. B. ¥. Rutter, R. D. M. P..L. at London. (2) Dr. J. Drzewiecki of Russia. (3) Dr. P. N. 
ri, L. M. 8. & Surgeon, Calcutta, (4) Dr. P. N. Banerji, Asstt. Surgeon (now at Meerut). {5) Dr. J. 
Basu, U. M.8., Cawnpore. (6). Nil Madhab Roy, Esq., B. A., B. L., Judge, S. C. O., Cawnpors, 
(7) Bepin Behari Mukerji, Eeq., M. A., LL. B., District and Sessions Judge, Gonda. (8) Shib Shankar 
Bal, Bsq., City Magistrate, Mandlesar (9) Dhsnpat Lal, Hisq., Dy. Collector, Unao. (10) J. K. Cha- 
— “kravarti, Manager, Central Hindu College Magazine, Benares.;- = - RCLIOS 2A - :quneimemers 
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Complete Works of ‘Shankaracharya. 







_ Vol. “I. -Gitabhashya ae os .. Rs t 8 oO 
_ Vol. II. Upanishadbhashya—-... 000 s+ ‘5,353 0 0 
Vol. III. Brahmasutrabhashya ... 2... . -- sey) I 8 0 
=e Vol. IV. All minor works, Stotras, &c. no py th © © 
. We have undertaken to publish these works in four volumes in original Sanskrit in Devanagati 
pee Characters, The four volumes will cover’ about 3005 ‘pages. “They ate being ‘edited and printed with _ 
greatest care so as to be the best and cheapest edition available: -°.- 2 ©9696 2--- sr 








Concession.—To our advance subscribers only, ‘we offer these works’ for. 'Rs.. 10, éach Voli bejng 

sent by a V. P. P. of Rs, 2—8—o plus postage. Vol. I.is now. ready and-intending. subscribers should 

_ order the same immediately. - ge er a : “Ae 
= % ; This Concession, it should be noted, will not be allowed afterwards. pa SL 

_ &> Sample page sent free on application. meee 
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- ASHTEKAR & CO,, POONA. 
. USEFUL BOOKS. . : 
(x) Modern Letter WWriter;:rotli: td. Re..t, (2) Every-day 
..-._, Doubts and Difficulties (in English) roth Ed. Re, 1-4 (3) Select 
2s ner nee a SURO be des 
Halg4 1 --- Speeches of the Great Orators Vols, I and II. tach Vol. Rs, 2-4: 
aly Gh Re aR oeaATeT (4). Hints on Cor ect Writing. As. 8, (5) Burke's Speeches 0 
r | Uinpeadhitient of W, Hastings, Vols I and (1, Rs. 5. (6) Aids to 
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University Magazine” in a larger size and body. 
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| aciaiiaissaaaa ga & gaha- 

| fred Readeaaa TISHTASTNT 


~ New Series, 
Vol XVII. 





HE institution of Honorary 
Professorships, with a view 
to bring into association with 
a University, the ablest ex- 
ponents of'thesubjects of study: 
in various parts of the coun- 





try is an exneritient that has been started by. 
the Benares Hindu University, probably for the 
first time in India, Among such Professorships, 
created at the inauguration of the University 





Jurisprudence, represented respectively by Mfr. 





were those of Physics, Economics, Philosophy and _ 


_C. Y. Raman,.M. A., of Calcutta, Lala Mano-\ 
Me Be Bar-at-Law. of take, Bebe & 


Hind’ 


This young, yet very old, Abode of Wisdom) — 






With hands uplifted prayeth unto\ye-= 


“Beloved offspring of my body of mind } 
Keep my face bright with ever brighter. deeds : 


That will win honor for the Motherland,” 
And cloud it not with any acts\of shame 
Unworthy of the Ancient Aryan Race ti 











though they have not 


to deliver any special cou 
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delivering these lectures, he spent most of his 
time during his sojourn in Benares, in practical 
_work in the Laboratory, and actually engaged 
himself even in the teaching work of some of 
‘the classes. Even'the occasional visits of such 
an eminent representative of the subject as Dr. 
P. C. Roy, must serve as a great inspiration to 
the students of science. Dr. Ganesh Prasad, 
M. A., D. Sc., who is as our readers are aware, 
at present one of the Professors in the Calcutta 
“University College of Science, has also kindly 
agreed to be Honorary Professor of Mathematics 
and we are looking forward with eagerness to 
his lectures at the University. 


* 

The Old Boys of the Central Hindu College 
have had their annual gathering at the College, 
eatly in November, and a full report of the pro- 

ceedings, and a speech which was to have 
been delivered by Babu Bhagawan Das,. will be 
found elsewhere. In view of the recent trans- 
formation of the College into the University 

_ College, special interest attached to the meet- 
ing of the Old Boys, who had played no unim- 

_ Portant in their own days, in the work of build- 

ing up the College, which has formed the nucleus 

of the Benares Hindu University. It was a 

welcome assurance that the Old Boys were 

equally loyal to the University and we trust the 

University can rely upon their active sympathy 

and co-operation in its work, Revisiting one’s 

alma mater with feelings of grateful affection is 

a duty which combines grace with virtue and 

such reunions are full of the highest potential ties 

for good when dominated by the right spirit. 

And on the part of the Professors themselves, 

it may be said that they have few greater pleasures 
_ in their lives, than welcoming back, without the 
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stiff routine of Collegiate life, the men whose. 


minds and characters they have helped to mould 
and who bear such concrete witness to the value 


of their labours, 


x 


The corporate life of a College has to em- 
brace quite a variety of activities, if it is to be a 
real force of beneficent influence upon the 
alumni entrusted to its charge. The organisa- 
tion of numerous social activities under the 
auspices of a College is an essential programme 
of such work and it is our pleasing duty to 
chronicle this month the establishment of a 
Dramatic Association at the Central Hindu 


College, Within the short period of its 


existence it has been able to present two sucess-" 


ful performances, one in Bengali and the other 
in Hindi ; 
as the histrionic talent and crowded houses 


the choice of the plays was as happy 


witnessed the repeated performances of AZad- 
Rao (Bengali)-and Mewar Pathan 
(Hindi,) Striking evidence of the success of 
the performances was furnished by the large 
number of gold and silver medals that were 
‘awarded to the actors of both the branches, which 
worked in a spirit of healthy rivalry and com- 
radeship. 


hava 


We offer our hearty congratulations 
to the two energetic Secretaries, Babu Dhiren- 
dranath Banerjee B: Sc. of the Physics staff, 
and Ramchendra Khanna of ‘the Second Year 
class who piloted the work of their respective 


~ sections with great ability and earnest enthu- 
‘siasm. May we observe incidentally that 


Drama, like Music, is a very imperious mistress 
and is apt to make an overwhelming demand 
on the energy and attention of her votaries, and 
while conscious of her educative value, «those 
still engaged in: the strenuous pursuit of studigs 


oe Dore 
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in a College, may well keep the warning in 


mind? 

Convocation utterances are apt to degenerate 
into monotonous platitudes on the value of educa- 
tion, or wearisome moral exhortations of the 
most elaborate kind. And it is no ordinary 
praise to say that the Address of His Honour 
Sir James Meston at the last Convocation of the 
University of Allahabad—at which the graduates 
of the Central Hindu College, it may be observed 

in passing, were presented for the last time— 
was not characterised by either of these faults. 
His Honour the Chancellor, who has always 
enjoyed a high reputation for his speeches, dwelt 
on two topics of great current interest, the 
relation of students to politics and the need for 
mutual toleration, forbearance. and goodwill, in a 
country like India inhabited by such a diversity 
of castes and creeds, and His Honour’s views on 
the subject will meet with unqualified approval 
from all right-thinking people. He observed on 
the former subject : 

Looking round for a topic on which to speak to 
you this afternoon, I find it impossible to get away 
from the burning subject of the day in India, and I am 
going to propose for your consideration a few thoughts 
on politics in its relation to education. It is a topic 
which has been a commonplace since the days of the 
greatest of the Greek philosophers, and it assumes in 
the India of to-day an interest and an importance 
which, tomy mind, far transcend those which attach 
to auy other problem withia our educational horizon, 
But, you may say, it is a topic which falls with a 


_ strange sound upon this assemblage, fro one who has 
_ steadily endeavoured to segregate colleges and their 
“at dents from current politics. My answer would be 


hsra is a vast difference between political specu- 
ai excitement, ero ithe eeu have 








a 
eo 
a 


be interested in the; discussions of the, day, for the 
young mind naturally reaches out to everything that 
touches patriotism, the finest of all human emotions. 
But it can very rarely be desirable that the transient 
controversies of the moment should invade the class- 
room; and it is always and entirely wrong that they 
should occupy the time that is needed by the atudent 
either for his studies or for his necessary” | physical 
recreation. The teacher who encourages or allows 

this is in my judgment false to his trust. But political 

speculation inthe more generous sense, the well orders 
ing of the country’s future, means, as I’ shall attenipt 

to show you, something very different and may rightly 
engage the attention of this assembly of young ‘gradu-— 
ates, just as I am sure it is constantly in the mind: of 
my colleagues in the Coan 


*"* 

_ The fact that the aims of this journal are 
noneeel eal need not preclude us from echo- = 
ing the plea for harmony and co-operation — : 
among the different classes of people in India, 
expressed in a recent speech of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Alwar which has | bes Kindly; 


















Seek 


sent to us for publication. ¢ 
space allow .us to quote only the conclu 
appeal : 


‘ sas 


“th: “interests of these: and a m 


good-will ? 
in the Be Does anyone ay th 
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portunity and I have faith that it will prove its worth 
again in the future. 

I maintain that he cannot be a patriotic son of 
the Empire or a well wisher of our motherland who 
‘helps in accentuating these feelings of mistrust and 
mutual bitterness. 

* 


_ Even making allowance for the compara- 
tively weaker competition of this year, due to 
the abnormal conditions created by the War, it 
“is pleasant to- notice the fact that four out of 
-the first {five who have passed the Indian 
‘Civil Service Examination are Indians. Mr. 

D. E. Reuben who stands first has had a distin- 

guished career at Cambridge, for he is a 

Scholar and Exhibitioner of St. John’s College 

mand obtained a first class in both parts of the 

‘Mathematical Tripos. He received his early 

education at St. Joseph’s College and Bishop’s 
High School, Poona, Mr. Satyendranath Gupta 
» who is second, was for six years at St. Paul’s 
School, London and won a scholarship in classics 
at Trinity Hall, where he graduated in the 
Second Class, First Division of ‘the Classical 
Tripos. Mr. Jayaratnam of Clare, the third in 
order of merit, is a Government Scholar in 
Science from the Royal College at Colombo and 
has taken a Second Class in Part I of the 

Mathematical Tripos and also a Second Class in 

Part I of the Natural Science Tripos. Mr, P, S. 
S Row is from Oxford and has occupied the first 
Sa Place on the list, 
etait es we 
i he: Annual Meetings of the various 

Pots of the Benares Hindu University which 
haye just finished, were not only the occasion 


a a large amount of Practical. work, but also 
served to bring ¢ abe 


: g together 4 number of. disting- 
uished people interested in the. University from 


- 
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all parts of India. The Annual Meeting of 
the University Court was a brilliant function 
and there was a lively appreciation of the ad- 
dress of His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior 
as Pro-Chancellor, which contained several 
valuable suggestions to the University. The 
Honorable the Vice-Chancellor presented a 
very comprehensive account of the work of the 
University during the year, and outlined the 
plans of work, impending in the immediate 
Rai Jwala Prasad Saheb, had arranged 
an exhibition’ of models and plans of the 
University Buildings at Negwa, which was 
surveyed with considerable interest by the as- 
sembled visitors. The Honourable Dr. Sir 
Sundar Lal was At Home in the evening on the 
College Jawn to a large number of guests, to 
meet His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior and 
His Honor Sir James Meston—the students of 
the College being treated to a party by the 
Vice-Chancellor, on the following Sunday. An 
important resolution about the examining of 
the students according to the Allahabad courses, 
which will be found quoted in the Vice- 
Chancellor’s address was also passed by the 
Senate, All those interested in the University 
will welcome the re-election, as Pro-Chancellor 
and Pro-Vice-Chancellor, of His Highness the 
Maharaja- of Gwalior and Mahamahopadhyaya 
Adityaram Bhatacharya, as the former’s interest 
in education is real and abiding and the venera- 
able Pandit’s guidance and ripe judgment in 
academical matters are no mean assets to the 
University.” : 


future. 


x 
xR 

We extend a cordial welcome to the 
newly-started Hindu Message of Southern India, 
a weekly intended to represent Indian and 


world-problems from the Hindu standpoint, and 


wa 
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published by the well-known Sri Vani Vilas 


Press, Srirangam. It is intended to concen- 


trate public attention on what may be called the 
Hindu type of culture, which has no mean part 


‘to play in the progress of the world’s civilisa- 


tion. Inthe midst of the present conflict of 


forces in India, there is undoubtedly the danger 


of non-assertive civilisations receding to the 
background and it is not too late in the day tbat 
a desire for giving such prominence to the 
essential features of Hindu ideals has been ex- 
pressed. The programme of the journal is 
fairly comprehensive, and some of the dangers 
that are likely to beset sectional, religious organs 
have been avoided, by clearly stating among the 
aims that of “.co-operation with the different 
communities of India” without prejudice to 
Hindu Dharma, and “the advancement of 
material prosperity on a spiritual basis.” The 
name of Professor K. Sundararaman, M. A. 


who is to be the editor, is guarantee enough that — 


the magazine will be inspired by the highest 


Hindu ideals. 


xs 


Seventeen students of the Central Hindu 


“College have been undergoing military training 
in the Allahabad University Platoon. It was 


dn interesting sight to watch them at their ex- 
_ ercises, morning and evening, on the grounds 


: of the Muir Central College, Allahabad, drill- 
: ‘ing, or listening to lectures on musketry. By 
the kindness of the Hon. Dr. Tej Bahadur 


sapr most of them: have been accommodated in 
sity Hindu Boarding House, opposite 
al College. Owing to certain 
ies, it was. found: that poss Mol 









the University Platoon, but as far as our ov 
students were concerned, the generosity of th 
Hon’ble Dr. Sir Sundar Lal came to the rescue 
and arrangements could be made for them. 
re a 
The Convocation Debate is a very interest- 
ing function organised annually by the Muir 
Central College Literary Union, at Allahabad. 
The Central Hindu College has sent its repre- ee 
sentatives to the function year after year, like — oa 
several other colleges in the United Provinces. = 
A Gold Medal was offered this year to the best — 
speaker at the debate which was on ‘Socialism __ 


ro 
a 








of the Hon. Justice Walsh, Prof. Rushbrook 
Williams and the editor of this Paper, and the 











the Second Year University Class of the 
Hindu College. He opposed the proposit: 
and _ his speech was marked by fine deli 
and considerable self-command, : 
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TANTRIK RITUALS 
(Continued from p. 30 5): 
 Tantrik doctrines are not to be confounded 
with speculative philosophy, which reasons from 
the known to that which it cannot know and . 
“tries to feel the objects which it cannot see, 
These doctrines were taught specially by adepts 
who possessed the power to see. Tantrik doc- 
‘trines awaken the faith of the simple-minded. 
Faith is a luminous star that leads the honest 
seeker into the mysteries of nature. Tantrik 
rituals are based on three principal points. 
Prayer is the first point, It is a “strong desire 
and aspiration for that which is good. It is 
necessary that we should seek and knock and 
‘thereby ask the omnipotent power within our- 
selves and keep it awake ; and, if we-do this in 
“the proper form and with a pure and sincere 
“heart, we shall receive that for which we ask 
‘and find that which we seek. The doors of the 
‘eternal that have been closed before us will be 
opened, and what was hidden before our sight 
will come to light. It isnot a mere belief in 
some thing that may or may not be true. It 
is based upon knowledge—an unwavering con- 
fidence, Toit every thing is possible. Man 
is what he thinks. His exterior shape may 
adapt itself to any type or element by the power 
of his imagination. But modern culture is 
prone to pronounce as impossible everything that 
it cannot explain, Ifa person cannot feel the 
‘occult influences of nature, ‘it does not neces- 
sarily follow that they do not exist. Mere 
belief is a “confession of ignorance. True 
faith is based upon conviction, But we can- 
not be convinced of the éxistence of something 
WS eo not know, except by becoming conscious 
“of. its * existence, ~Consciouness, ‘knowledge 
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and realisatsion of the existence of something 
can only begin at the moment when that some- 
thing begins to become conscious within our- 
selves. We may search for the Omnipotent 


Power within us, but we cannot artificially” 


bring it to life. To arrive at conviction through 
knowledge confers the only true faith, Even 
blind. faith without knowledge may be more 
useful than imperfect knowledge without faith, 
and consequently without action. «Strong faith, 
even if resting upon an erroneous conception, 

may act powerfully in producing results, Faith 

produces an exalted state of the imagination 
The third point 
is imagination. If this power is properly kind- 
led in our soul, we will have no difficulty in 
making it harmonise with our faith. - That 
which we realise is real to us, however unreal 


which strengthens the will. 


it may appear to another. The appearance | 


of reality changes as our consciousness changes. 
If. my imagination is powerful enough to 
make me firmly believe in the presence of an 
image, that image will be there, alive and 
real—my own creation—no matter how un- 
real it may be to another. If a person suffers 
his reason to give up this control over his 
imagination, he surrenders one of the greatest 
prerogatives of man. Each. man perceives 
only those elements which exist in his own 
mind. The world is a mirror in which 
every “man may see his face.. The power 
to receive, . transform and evolve thoughts is 
the power of imagination. If ‘an idea enters 
into the mind, the mind seeks to clothe it into 
aform. Imagination is, therefore, am ‘active 
power. A person who is sunk in deep thought 
-is like one who has.lost his senses, as if he were 
drowned in his own self, The world looks 


& 


*, 











TANTRIK 


upon him as a fool but in the consciousness 
of the Supreme Energy he is wise, and knows 
a great deal more of divine mysteries than all 
those that receive their superficial learning 
through the avenues of the external eases 
Either ceremonial service or pious ostentation 
is of no use. It is 
necessary to realise that ‘ Shaéti’ is not some- 
to ourselves—Shakti is acting 
even within our very self. We would at all 


times experience the Divine Power, if our own 


Lip prayer will not do. 


thing foreign 


perverted will, arising from our personal desires 
were not resisting the action of the Divine 
Energy in us. So, one must perform ‘Tantrik 
rites more with his heart than with his brains. 
There are many persons who deny the ex- 
istence of any thing that transcends the power 
Such 
The 
true significance of the term Tantra is spiritual 


of perception of their physical senses. 
men hold that Tantra deals with magic. 
knowledge. It includes a knowledge of visible 
It cannot be learnt out 
of books, but must be acquired by practical ex- 
perience. ‘Tantra enables us to know the true 


and invisible nature. 


nature of the visible and invisible elements 
that compose the microcosm. It also teaches 
the art how to direct and employ the invisible 
power of nature. Nobody can employ any 
spiritual powers unless he has come into their 
possession by the awakening of his own spirtitu- 
ality. Nobody can become spiritual by merely 
imagining himself to beso. This is an age in 
which the very meaning of the word ¢ spiritual? 
is incomprehensible even to those who profess 
to be adepts. The reason is not far to seek. 
Real spiritualists acquire less by their learning 
than by their holiness. The Tantriks of the 


present day talk a great deal abgut spiritualism, 
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but where is the Tantrik of to-day who has 4 
control over nature? The first requirement 
for the study of Tantra is a thorough knowledge 
of nature. But there is a true and false natural 
science. All sciences are false, if they are God- 
less, that is to say, if they seek for the first 
origin of anything, anywhere else but in the 
will of the Supreme Being. The true science 
of nature draws’its conclusion from , fundamen- 
tal truths ; while false science bases its conclu- 
sions upon external appearance caused by the 
illusions of the senses. Thus we find a clear 
and scientific transition to perfection in the 
systems of Indian Philosophy. The critical 


student of Indian Philosophy can at once see - 


how the theory of karma of the Parvamimansa is 
corrected and perfected in the Uttaramimansa 
known as the Vedanta Philosophy ; the Atomic 
theory of Kanada in the Nyaya Philosophy, 
the theory of the evolution of matter and ‘Spirit 
of Kapila in Yoga Philosophy or the Philosophy. 
of the Union of matter and spirit in the world’s 
evolution—by unveiling the substratum of the 
Will of the Supreme Being as the only real 
working principle in the evolution or the crea- 
tion of the Universe. As a glaring contradiction 
to truth the speculation on Nihilism -in the 


Upanishads in its fullest development in the — 


Mahayana School of the Buddhist Philosophy 
once for all proved that to deny the existence 
of the Supreme Being is to deny the ‘existence 
of everything, nay the existence itself—thus 
preaching the unique doctrine of Nothingness 
from which the Universe has sprung up mysteri- 
ously to retreat finally to nothingness again. 
By the by, I think I have given here, though very 
briefly, sufficient initiative light in the study 
“the. different systems and schools of In 





‘ 







dian 
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Philosophy—the closer study of the history of 
which confirms the bold assertion I have made 
that all sciences are false if they are Godless. 
Now, the object of Tantrik rituals is to 
acquire a power which teaches the true nature 
of the inner man as well as the organisation of his 
outward body. The superficial reasoner may 
pronounce such rituals as nonsense, because he 


comprehends nothing but what he can perceive 


by his senses which are illusive by nature. We, ; 


in fact, do not know ourselves and therefore do 
not understand the things of the inner world. 
It must be always borne in mind that every 
being has the essence of the Supreme Will—the 
- power of the world—germinally in himself. 
But the exercise of inner sight requires perfect 
tranquility of mind. Sleeping is ‘ waking” in 
Such arts—and it is adequately expressed in the 
following lines of Srimad Bhagavad Gita:— _ 
“Tn what is night to all creature the man of 
self-control is wakeful and that in which all 
creatures wake is the night to the silent adept 
In the exercise of inner sight.” 
Man concentrates all his attention upon the 
illusions of the material plane, and, in conse- 
quence, the activity of the physical body is not 
subdued. Thus the disturbing influences come 
through the avenues of the physical senses. 
Now, the question is how to attain to this 
tranquility of mind according to Tantra. A 
estrong faith and powerful imagination are the 
_ two pillars which support the door to the temple 
_ of Tantra. Without such faith and imagination 
nothing can be accomplished. ‘This great 
world is only a product of the imagination of 
the Universal Mind ; and man is a little world 
of his own that imagines and creates by the 
power of imagination, The pictures formed” 


> 2 
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in the imagination of man create corresponding 
images in the mirror of nature. In a word, 
imagination acts upon the invisible substance of 
the soul. The mind of man is the micro- 
cosmic counterpart of the Universal Mind. 
According to Tantra, a man comes into posses- 
sion of creative power by uniting his own mind 
with the Universal Mind. 
no man can do by exercising his own self will, 


but it is accomplished by the Divine Will in 


This, however, 


him, to which he must surrender himself. The 
exercise of Tantrik rites requires a strong faith 
in the Omnipotent Power of the Divine Energy. 
Faith gives us power and through the power of 
Faith we are able to use spiritual power. That 
in which we have faith requires no proofs. 
He who asks for proofs departs from the 
Faith. 
tual comprehension, but it is.the true spiritual 
understanding. 


Faith is not based upon any intellec- 


It is not a belief in some 
external aid, but the inner consciousness of the 
possession of Power, 
and not 


Faith should be natural 
We should place our 
confidence in our perception of truth and not in 
the mere say-so of the writers of Tantrik 
works. A person who has a strong faith feels as 
if he were lifted up and were living indepen- 
dent of the -body. The spirit then orders, the 


artificial. 


will (matter) obeys, thought (imagination) 


directs and the soul (the body) executes and 
produces. ; 
ManopapHyaAYA GURUPRASANNA 
VEDANTASHASTRI,. M, A. 
(C. H. C.) 


He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 


He prayeth best, who loveth best Aw 


All things both great and small ; . 
For the Dear God who loveth us, 


He made and loveth all. —Coleridge. 
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KHINDU ASTRONOMY .~ 


It is admitted by all that the ancient Hindus 
were experts in Astronomy. There have been 
good deal of criticisms and ridiculous remarks 
by a group of so-called learned men about the 
alleged unscientific theories and against the exalt- 
ed position of our ancestors in all departments of 
natural Philosophy. We are glad to see that 
side by side, there have been men of great learn- 
ing who have not spared their pains to testify 
to the real greatness of Ancient India. It is 
the sacred duty of every son of India to give 
ocular demonstrations of the greatness of his 
motherland in days past, by systematic researches 
carried with true scientific spirit, unbiassed by 
any feeling or emotion and to show forth 
the torch of light which once shined so bril- 
liantly in this sacred land. 

In this age of national awakening it has 
become a question of either swimming or sink- 
ing. We must swim or sink, there is no third 
alternative left, and as we would never like to 
sink, it should be our pleasant duty to swim. 
We wmust try by our physical, moral and intel- 
lectual capacities to prove that we mean to 
develop, to be great and to reveal the true 
greatness of India. 

Jyotish (i.e. Hindu Astronomy and Astro- 
logy) is a science which teaches us about all the 
forces that are acting on us and our world from 
all sides and about the resultant effect of all 
such forces. Hindu Astrology, let us state 
without the least hesitation, is a perfect science 
and it should be our pleasant duty to’ consecrate 
ourselves by studying it whole-heartedly, The 
Yogis of ancient India, Narada, Bhrigu, Para- 
sara and others taught this science to their 


disciples. After Parashara we sec it slowly 


“Hindus” knew Astronomy thousands of yez 
‘before Greek civilization, — 
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declining and it should be our duty to revive 
it again, 

The students of Hindu Jyotish non eaednys 
generally study either (1) Arya Sidhanta or (2) 
Surya Sidhanta, or (3) Sidhanta Shiromani. Of 
these the third is a work of the great Bhaskara- 
charya, who flourished in the 12th century A.D. 
Bhaskaracharya received his knowledge of 
Astronomy from the works of Brahmagupta 
who studied Brahma Sidhanta, a work to which 
no date can be fixed. The first one is alsa 
very very old like Brahma Sidhanta,. - The 
second one, Surya Sidhanta is thousands of years 
old and was taught by Surya Narain himself. 
We read in this book— 


“saqraMne ¢ Ha HAATHT HETET U 
ceed eH got faargaitaaa ul 
AIHA AS saitatt TMaARITA | 
mega faaeard AAT GFAAE Il 
diftaeatear aa sraeaeh acta | 
Waa Aa agreaara alaat TaAae Ul 
and according to the master commentary of the — 
late Mohamahopadhyaya Pandit Sudhakar Dvivedi 
weq means 130 ( H=o; MH=3; Tal sy) 03H 
when reversed 130), i. ¢., the Surya Siddhanta 
was taught when there were 130 years left for 
the completion of the Satya Yuga. Now. the 
Treta Yuga is of 129,600 years, the Dvapara >: 
is of 86,400 years and more than 5,000 years 
of the Kalee Yuga are also over. This gives the 
approximate date of the Surya Siddhanta as some- 
thing over (I 29,600 + 86,400 + 5,000 + 130) 
==221,130 two hundred and twenty one thou- 3 
sands one hundred and thirty years. eae 
This .would show quite clearly that d rs 














And tru 








1322 
-Monier Williams say 
Astronomical and Mathematical Science had 





“In all probability, 


an independent origin in India.” 


The learned astronomer, Bentley believed 
that the Hindu Jyotish was not very old, but we 
have nothing to do with remarks based on weak 
or no foundations. Can anyone in historic times 
of the Surya Siddhanta, 
and if not—are we not then to conclude that 
this great work of the ancient Hindus must be 
very old? There are numerous other points 
which’ justify the remarks of Sir Monier Wil- 
liams about the hoary antiquity and the inde- 
ee ndent origin of Hindu Astronomy. The 
French Astronomer Bailly said, that 
5 ‘stronomy was composed in Sanskrit 
age s before the birth of Greek Astrono- 
nty-five years back, the famous 
holar Theodor Aufrecht published a 


trace the author 














book he has mentioned names of no less than 
two thousand Sanskrit books on Astronomy. 
And it is superfluous to say that some of the 
_ books on this list are far older than the works of 
Ptolemy and other Astronomers of Ancient 
yurope,, 
And if this were true that the Hindus bor- 
wed heir knowledge of Astronomy from the 

f Ptolemy and Hipparchus, their works 
contain some statements about Evection 
bie Ast onomical boca which were dis- 










we do Not read any ide 
cast in 1 Hindu Se 








‘book named Catalogus Catalogorum, and in this 
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. Let us now see some astronomical curiosities 
mentioned in our Vedic Literature. The fact 
that the earth is freely suspended in space and 
is not a flat body is clearly established in Rig- 
Veda 1, 33-8; 4, 53-3 and other shlokas. The 
-above is also established in Shatpatha Brahman 
8/7, 2. 5 3-2/2, 3, 9 and 10/5, 4, 14 and also in 
Aitreya Brahman. 

[The above is taken from the great Swami 
Vigyanandaji’s Bengali commentary of the Surya 
Siddhanta]. ~ 

The fact that all the planets were on the 
same line about the time of the great battle of 
Kurukshetra is mentioned in Hindu Shastras and 

this is found to be true according to the calcu- 
lations made later on by Ptolemy. To strength- 

en our arguments further let us see the follow- 
ing article, which appeared in the Astrologers’ 
Magazine for January 1895, and a manuscript 
of which was given to the writer by Dr. I. J. S. 
Taraporewalla, which he received from the late 
Prof. J. N. Unwalla. The name of the article 
is “Hindu Astrology after Parashara”, It estab- 
lishes well the hoariness of Hindu Astrology 
and gives out some facts of Hindu Astronomy 
in a very effective way. 


“The applicability of Hindu. Recieve ta 
‘European and Western conditions of life has 
ever been a subject of great interest to myself, 
and as the result of considerable research and 


experience in the matter, I venture to bring the 


subjects to the test in the pie pages. The 


preci is one that ines) oe been aovenal 5 a 


in the pages of this journal to some ‘considerable 


- own. 





extent. I mean the relation of the Hindu 
Tt will be remembered 
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“Dignities” of the Planets, ever since the day 
of Ptolomey, the writer of the Tetra-biblos—the 
dignities of the Planets have been received by 
Western Astrologers exactly as given by him 


in that famous work. But there is every reason - 


to believe that Ptolemey received his initial ins- 
truction in the celestial science from one of the 
Alexandrian teachers, and that primarily the 
teaching was derived from India. At all events, 
it is well known that the science has attained 
considerable excellence in that country many 
centuries prior to the time of Ptolemey. Now 
in Ptolemey’s days the natural Zodiac, consisting 
of the Constellations Aries etc., and the Intellec- 
tual Zodiac, commencing from the shifting Ver- 
nal Equinox were so nearly identical as to justi- 
fy his statement of the “ Dignities,” whether he 
referred them to one or the other of these afore- 
said Zodiacs. It is certain, however, that Hin- 
dus referred them to the natural Zodiac, and 
Varahamihira only perpetuates and carries on the 
teachings of his far more ancient predecessors, in 
making the distinction between the two Zodiacs, 
and referring all his astrological observations, to 
that which I have called the “ Natural.” By 
reference to various Sanskrit and Vernacular 
works, I have decided, in common with many 
competent Pandits that the two Zodiacs exactly 
coincided in the year of the Kali yuga 3600. 
And this agrees with the observation of Nihira 
in his Samhita, where, commenting on the 
phenomenon of the Precision of the Equinoxes, 
he states that in his day the summer -solstice 
‘Goincided with the first degree of Karkatam 
(Cancer) & the Winter solstice with the firct 


© first 


he observes, quoting from his 


rs (Barashara & others), the su 
7 oF . 2 
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e of Makaram (Capricormes) ; where as a 
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tice coincided with the middle of Aslesha. 
Hence we know that those from whom he quo- 
tes must have made their observations about 1080 
years previous to the time of Mihira which ex- “ 
tended from A. D, 416 to 572. Let us bring 
this into line with our own researches which 
supply the date K. Y. 3600. The Kali Yuga 
began in February, B. C. 3102 : Therefore ta 
obtain the date of the coinciding of the Zodiacs, 
we say 3600--3102=A. D 498, which falls 
well within the limits ascribed by Mihira, and 
thus supports his independent statement and ob- 


servation. 
f 








“This point being settled to our satisfaction, 
and it being understood that Mihira and all his 
ancestors, Narada, Garga, Parashara etc., refer 
to the natural zodiac when speaking of the — 
planets places, dignities etc., let us see to what 
extent we are justified in continuing to refer 
The pr e 

sent year 1894—498=13096, has elasped sin 
the coinciding of the two zodiacs. ‘The 
‘cession of the Equinoxes is taken in Indi: 
50" per year, and 1396 x 50”=69800" = 1 9°23 
20”. rc) in th 
Hindu books as the Ayanamsha, or the ir e 
between the*beginning of their zodiac a 
Equinox. Consequently, the sun does. not : 
the first degree of the Hindu odiac until ; he 
zoth day after the Vernal equinox wh 
























those statements to our own zodiac, 


This increment is referred 
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then we, who have taken our cue from Ptolemey, 
do wrong to maintain the dignities of the Pla- 
nets as given by him, except when, in modern 
times, the planets fall in the last ten degrees of 
their respective exaltation signs in our zodiac. 

‘ Ptolemey seems to have taken his Astrolo- 
gical knowledge from the East, and applied it to 
the zodiac instituted by Hipparchus in the second 
century B. C. This was putting old wine into 
new bottles, a perfectly safe but inadvisable 
proceeding. Who can say how much the wine 

At all 
events, the two hypothesis presented above have 
been proved to the satisfaction of all who have 
studied the Astrological writings of the Hindus, 
and the consequence is of some consequence 
to modern’ Astrologers. 

“The distinction between the natural 
(Hindu) zodiac and the Intellectual (European) 
zodiac being understood.from the above com- 
ments, Tmay at once proceed to indicate the 
practical use of the Ayanamsha in the system 
of Hindu Astrology I am about to place before 
the European readers,” 

The Ayanamsha.”’ 

“Having the horoscope of birth in hand, 
made in the usual European manner, the first 
thing is to convert it into terms of the Hindu 
zodiac. This is done as follows :-— : 


may not have suffered in consequence ? 


1. From the year of birth subtract 498. 
This will give the Ayanamsba Period, 

__ 2. Multiply the Ayanamsha period by 
503” and reduce to degrees, minutes and seconds 
of space. 
~ 3. Uniformly ‘Subtract this number of 
degrees, minutes and seconds from 

a) The cusps of the houses in the Euro- 

Barari yoke pean figures of birth, : 
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(4) The planets places. 
_ The figure thus obtained is the figure of 
birth according to the Hindu system. 

N. B.—A serious error, which may not be 
at first apparent, will occur. in the event of the 
student subtracting the Ayanamsha from the mid- 
heaven only, and.then erecting the figure, with’ 
this new M. C. from the tables of houses, for. 
the oblique ascension of the signs and planets 
will be falsified. 

To avert this possibility, observe that if, 
in the original European figure, a planet holds 
a certain place, distant say 5° from the cusp of 
the second house, it ought to be in the same 

relative position in the Hindu figure derived by 
the above rules: The only difference will be 
that the planet may have changed its sign, which 
is the case when the degrees held by it in any 
sign are less than the Ayanamsha.” 

The Author of the above article has written 
some lines on the Hindu Asterisms and Planet’s 
periods which will be published together with 
other ideas connected with Hindu Astronomy in 
some later issue of this magazine, 

JaGapisH Prasanna Mouxgryr, 
M. Sc. 
Old boy C. H. C. 


Serene will be our days and bright, 

And happy will our nature be, 

When Love is an unerring light 

And joy its own security. : 

—Wordsworth. 

How small, of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which Jaws or kings can cause or cure | 

Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 

Our own felicity we make or find. i 
os : 2 —Goldsmith. 
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BAPE SS MEIIUNT Sala se) 


Dinner, ee 


OLD AND NEW? 


My dear brothers—one or two older than my- 
self, and the rest younger! , 

With the ‘single exception of our loved and 
honored Nestor, Pandit Chedalal-ji, I happen to be, 
it seems, among those present here, the seniormost 
representative of the old regime, which includes 
some very Old Boys of the C. H. C. And as Pt. 
Chedalalji is even more afraid to deliver speeches 
than I am, the duty devolves upon me on this 
occasion, the first after the Government notification 
empowering the Hindu University to commence its 
proper work with the C. H. C. as a University 
College from 1st October, 1917, of conveying from 
the Old to the New Boys of the new regime, a 
word of affectionate counsel, ahearty good wish 
of Godspeed upon the path of promise, and sincere 
thanks for endeavouring to carry the work on 
farther. 

I pray that no one may misunderstand, and 
think us guilty of immodesty, or even presumptu- 
ousness, when we speak of New Boys and the 
new regime. One of our speakers yesterday, at a 
gathering whose main business was to broaden all 
faces with smiles, humorously included the learned 
and much-respected Vice-Chancellor and other 
and junior office-bearers of the H. U. also among 
the New Boys. Such an inclusion, humorous. 
though it was, might be misunderstood by minds 
impervious to words of cheer and unobservant of the 
setting, whose bilious and dyspeptic physical sheath- 
‘ing compels them always to take the most gloomy 
_views of life! I would pray them, if they feel that 
_they must take the matter seriously, then to bear 
in mind at least this that the inclusion was made 


_ from the standpoint of a representative of the old 


regime, which counted among: the Trustees Of the 


CHC, Shri Vaje Shankar Gauri Shankar Oza, 


_ * An Address which was intended to be delivered by 
Babu Bhagavan Das,-M. A, at the last C,H, C.-Ola ae 
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ex-Diwan of Bhavnagar, now over eighty year3 
of age; Sir Subramania Iyer and Pt. Chedalal-ji, 
both over seventy-five; Mrs. Besant and Pt 
Adityaram ji, both over seventy-one ; Babu Upendra 
Nath Basu, the very silent and very hard-working’ 
Vice-President of the old Board of Trustees, and his 
dear colleague, Mr. Keightley, both nearing sixty— 
and all, fortunately for us,’ still in the land of the — 
physically living, and some of them still actively 
working for the uplift of India. Out of the names _ 
of those who have passed away, I will also mention 
a few: Colonel Olcott, the President-Founder ofthe’ - 
world-wide Theosophical Society, who would be 
nearly ninety if he were living ; Rai Pramada Das: 
Mittra, than whom few greater scholars of English 
and Samskrt combined have been produced by — 
India; Raji Suraj Kaul of Lahore; Sir Ramesh 
Chandra Mittra of the Calcutta High Court; Sir 
Protul Chandra Chatterji of the Punjab High Court; 
and others also—all of whom would be between 
seventy and eighty if they were with us still, 
After this roll of names, which I might make longer | 
but will not for fear ch See you too: oe 


















humor as immodesty ! 
And now to the word of advice. 




















ideal. But WP turned away its 
ideal thea it would cease fom 
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(and, you may well be astonished to hear, some 
of us, including your humble servant, still hold 
to it) to make a colony, ‘“‘to be the fair beginning 
of a time,” as Tennyson puts it, and as we, im- 
proving upon the mild and modest wording of the 
poet, and with the unblushing and most utterly 
self-confident extravagance of youth, projected it, 
the beginning of a new (spiritual rather than 
physical) Race, a new Civilisation, and a Universal, 
all-embracing, none-excluding Religion ! 

Of course it was not all deliberate. It was 
largely instinctive, and instinctively right in essence 
too, as high romance and bright dreams generally 
are. 

In that colony there gathered together—alas ! 
only avery small number of—brothers and sisters 
from many creeds and races ; Hindus of all castes, 
Zoroastrians, Buddhists, Christians, Musalmans and 
Athiests, Indians of all types, Parsis, Europeans 
of many nations, Americans, and occasionally 
Japanese as guests, at least, if not permanent mem- 
bers; and it was on the whole a happy family while 
it lasted. And as a subsidiary activity, there was 
Started the GC. H.C. for the special behoof of 
the Hindus, in order to justify Sanaitana Vaidika 
Dharma as the Eternal Law embodied in Religious 
Science and Scientific Religion, and to help in the 
uplift of India along all the lines of the national 
life, domestic, social, industrial and political, gradu- 
ally, in the light of that Scientific Religion. 

- We aimed very high, and naturally reached but 


avery, very, little way up with our pigmy hands. — 


And the worldly-wise and the hard-headed laughed 
in ridicule of our puny efforts to grasp the moon! 


_- But we minded them not! . We felt a lofty pity 


for their purblindness and prayed quite earnestly 
 thatiit might be given to them by beneficent Pro- 
__ yideace to know better! And we continued our 
_ dwarfish struggles with the great task! And, 


Pa an 





behold! , aur groans and grumbles, and noise and: 
__ qries for help, attracted the smiles of the Great. 
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Providential Nurse, and softened even some hard 
heads and hearts; and though we could not clutch 
the moon, of course, yet a little lamp was given 
to us to play with and light our eyes‘and solace our 
hearts. And more. The noise we made with our 
self-complacent and loud assertions of opinion, 
induced some even sober folk to turn their heads 
to look at us and begin to wonder if there was 
And this 
happened in many ‘countries of this earth, as 


something after all behind the noise! 


regards our larger and more extravagant dream ; 
and in India as regards the lesser one. Thus was. 
public opinion gradually prepared for what was to 
follow. 

For many years we tended and played with 
that light, voyaging on the sea of dreams, till 
one day our fairy-ship went astray and split on 
the rocks of too strong individualities and too 
strong personal feelings. Strong individualities and 
strong personal feelings are the very paradox of 
Miya. Without them there cannot be strong 
action ; without them there cannot be wrong action 
either! Let the wise and the skilful aniong you 
of the future take heed and strive hard to find the 
way, if you can, of retaining the strong and evad- 
ing the wrong! Well, the band of sisters and 
brothers separated for the time, bewailing ; though 
the disaster will, in the mysterious ways.of Pro-; 
vidence, turn out to have been after all a, blessing 
in disguise, as we hope. One party floated on: 
a raft for some time, and helpers came and added 
more timber to the raft and built it up into a aew™ 
ship which sailed along in search of spiritual and - 
industrial merchandise. And this ship as you know 


well, is named the Hindu University, the building,” 


of which has been made possible by the precept 


the example, and the practice of the C. H.C. The. 


other party attached their raft to another ; ship that: 
had been ploughing the same waters for many 


years, but in search of more specifically political : 


goods and profits, 
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And on both ships, as was but natural, there 


“was not always agreement between the views of 
‘the old regime and the new. as to how they should 


be steered. There never can be complete unani- 
mity between all colleagues, anywhere. The only 
thing to do is to guard carefully against the too 
strong growth of individualities and personal feeling's 
mentioned before and to steer studiously with the 
helm of constitutionalism in the expression of views 
pro and con, 

But Providence has sent the dawn of a fair day 
to both, out of great gloom and darkness all 
around--the gloom and darkness of a ruinous world- 
wide war which has been brought about by the 
hard-headed, ‘practical,’ world-wise states-men, 
war-men, banks-men and factories-men who scorned 
utopias, were sure of their state-and-science-craft, 
war-craft, finance-craft, and handi-craft, and scoffed 
at the unscientific and out-of-date teachings and 
preachings , of the Manus, the Zardushtas, the 
Buddhas, the Jinas, the Christs, the Prophets, and 
the other Parsifals and Visionaries of mankind. 

The fair day that is dawning is one in which 
high romance and bright dreams may floutish, 


“even though the shadow of the general gloom and 


darkness lies thickly on India also. For hearts 
all over the world are being softened by the awful 


* fire of the war; and men are beginning to think 


that there might after all be something in those 
teachings and’ preachings ; and the human powers 


that rule over India have enlarged their own heatts 


also; in consequence of which, as an incidental 
result, the souls of the separated bands of our own old 
regime are tending: to come together again, to take 
up, perhaps, and in other births and other times 
and climes may be, the same extravagant dream 
of the past on a yet larger scale! 

In the meanwhile, if the new tegime of the 
Cc. A. C, and the Hindu University make up their 
mind also to dream manfully, the recent address 
by Sir James Meston to the University Convocation 
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at Allahabad makes the work very easy. It cons 
tains many generous and courageous words of gold 
in return for which Sir James deserves many words 
of thanks and praise. I say, generous and cours 
ageous, because even though the addréss comes 
after the pronouncements of higher authority on 
the same lines generally, yet, even so, the dead- 


“weight_of surroundings and of long-accumulated 


prejudices is not easy to throw off for even the head 
of a local government, as is obvious from the fact 
that other heads of other local governments have 
not yet succeeded in doing so; because, to make 
the concrete and most wise and logical application 


that Sir James has made, of the general principles 


enounced in those pronouncements, to the field of 

Education in particular, which field has been, all 

this while, beset with greater nervousness than 

any other, requires a very high- degree of right- 

eous-mindedness ; and, finally, because, if private 

rumour says true, and the public indications ‘given 

by the Maharaja of Bilcaner at the recent ‘function 

at Delhi may be rightly inferred from, Sir James 

did his share of duty, though behind the scenes, 

faithfully and loyally to India, to his own conscience 

and reverent religious-mindedness, and to the 

higher mind of Britain, in bringing abqut those 

higher authority's pronouncements themselves. 
Coming, as those words do, from one who is. 

the ex-oficio Visitor of the Hindu University, Sr 

they make it clear that the Government also now 3 

approves and thinks it right and proper, nay, a 

wishes, that the sons of India should be brought 

up as the sons of self-respecting countries are 

brought up, in an atmosphere of patriotic feeling 

for India, loyalty for the British Empire, and high 

scientific, industrial and political aspiration generally, r 
The word of advice, then, to dream manfully” 

and brightly and romantically, to aspire to the 

highest possible, is strengthened now by str 

support—if any support were. needed by. i thig 

these precincts wherein stands the. Sharg a 
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The words of the Indian student whose bequest, 
made with his last breath in far-off London, has 
created the Hall—words uttered as he lay dying 
of a street-accident, ina Hospital, and recorded 
on the walls of that Hall now sacred to his beloved 
and revered memory—those words are indeed of 
‘greater authority to us than the words of any 
other living man can be. 
After this word of advice I will speak on one 
other point not unconnected therewith. 
Some of our younger speakers yesterday dwelt 
‘on the propriety of gratitude to the old regime. 
Jt was very right for them to do so. Appreciation 
of the labors of the older generation by the 
younger is very sweet and very graceful. But it 
would ill beseem and become any older representa- 


tive of the old regime to lay ‘stress on that, even 
though he might have been but the humblest and 
most nameless of the brick-carriers in the con- 
struction of the edifice and so ran little risk of 
being sdpposed to claim the gratitude for himself. 


As Manu says, the man of the true patriarchal 
Brahmana heart (not birth) such as Pandit Cheda- 
fal-ji and Professors Shyama Charana De and 
Satyavrata Bhatticharya represent, and also many 
other Professors here present, who have with 
selfless privation to their families, helped to 
build up the edifice in far more important ways 
than that of mere brick-carrying—such a man 
ought to “shrink from honor as from venom”. 
But, as Manu says also, it is the bounden duty 
_ of the others insistently to do him honor! In 
these paradoxical ways of social psychology, and 
_ by these apparently conflicting—but in reality very 
% consistent—conventions, both shall prosper and 
c help to make the communal life beautiful ; other- 
"wise both shall suffer coarsening of soul. He who 
-asks for honor for oneself even though it be due ; 
he who does not pay honor assiduously to another 
to whom it is due; both are very ungraceful, 
‘unrefined, undisciplined i in courteous ways. 
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That the new should rémember the old is 
sweet for the old, no doubt; but it is even sweeter 
and also full of profit for the new generation. The 
giving of shraddha, faith and honor and prayer, 
to whatever was good in the ancestors, prolongs 
the history of the people into the past and there- 
fore also into the future, by strengthening its 
traditions and its individuality, and giving a conti- 
nuity to them. Modern men of business appreciate 
this law so well, though in another aspect, that, 
in their own language, they assign a high cash 
value, for purposes of actual sale, to the mere 

name and good-will and established reputation of 
a going concern, 


Bhishma died with- 
out leaving a son behind. But such was his 
greatness of soul that he, by that greatness 
and purity of life, compelled all the future 
generations of Hindus to voluntarily become 
his children. 


In our Puranic story, 


A religious custom has grown up 
whereby all Hindus who know and love the old 
ways, offer farpana-oblations of water unto him 
to this day, though he left this world five thousand 
years ago, as the Mahdbharaja says. 


quasar awarara = | 
AGMA qaivdag Wed wivmaHa Il 


No doubt, the great spirit of Bhishma rejoices 
where it is on high, in the world of the 
Vasus, at these marks of affectionate remem- 
brance. But of much greater profit is it to 
those who make the simple offering of water, 
to feel in their own hearts- that refining 
affection and reverence, and to dwell in memory 
on the high-character, the deep wisdom and the 
great deeds of that ancient and most human and 
yet godlike hero. Surely Bhishma blesses them 
with all his might of soul that they might prosper 
along whatever line of advance they might take 
up in keeping with the new times and circums- 


I 





tances, provided only that the line does not infringe 
the rules of righteousness, — 

That righteous spirit must not be changed, 
while the forms of its expression must be changed 
as necessary. Our particular traditional ‘legal 
fiction ” is to change the working of the law by 
a new interpretation, i.e., not to change the revered 
memory of the Ancient Law-givers and repeal their 
laws and enact new ones—as the modern down- 
right assertive way is—but to give a new: explana- 
tion, application, extension, elasticity, or dormancy, 
as the case may require, to the comprehensive prin- 
ciples laid down by the Old Legislators. It may 
perhaps be that this is one of the various reasons 
why the Indian Civilisation has pre-begun and yet 
also outlasted many others, which have been more 
brilliant but less solidly based on human psycho- 
logy. 

Thus are great traditions maintained unbroken 
through the changing forms that the Oversoul of a 
community or an institution puts on from time to 
time, in accordance with its own inner promptings. 
And to keep up.the old traditions, and not to let 
the fairy-light 9f high aspiration burn low—that is 
the best gratitude to the older generation ; and, 
by reaction, such cherishing of gratitude is the 
best way of keeping that light bright. Those who 
flout the memories of the past are themselves not 
very likely to leave any cherishable memories behind, 
And gratitude i is a near cousin of that humility— 
strong and wise—which is the very crown of all 
the virtues. As Bhartrihari says, 

AMAAMAAA: WYTRI: aT TAT 
earqata, 

_ the good, “by bending before and praising the virtues 
of others, raise themselves high in the estimation of 
all and develop and prexe these virtues in them- 

iP “selves. Pe : 

_ And so I repeat again, my dear brothers 
-all’!, tend: ‘that light-carefully, and keep it bright ; let 





. 





TOLD AND SNE Ween ree 


"gent in your attention to what your teachers 
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not the little lamp of the spirit of self-denial die. 
If it is blown out, the home will be all dark. 
If it perishes, the soul of the Hindu University 
will perish, and the outer shell, however rich in 
seeming, will soon be eaten up by the cankers of 
wrong passions—as the glorious seeming Western 
Civilisation is being eaten up to-day. If that spirit 
of self-negation is allowed to pass away, all 
auspiciousness, all holiness, all blessedness shall 
pass NUD) from this Home of Loving Wisdom. 


I personally hope earnestly and pray fervently 
that this unhappiness may never be, that that sacred 
spirit may abide here ever, and that the new regime 
and the New Boys may absorb it and the traditions 
of the old place and the old regime and may 
carry forward on a far larger scale and raise to a 
much higher level the task that was only begun 
by the old regime as mere pioneers and spade: 
workers, ; 


With this word of faith and hope and prayer 
I close, wishing the heartiest Godspeed to the new 
bands of workers, with whom fortunately some of 
the old are yet conjoined, and to the new companies — 
of students who inherit the places of the old, 
offering them all sincere thanks in anticipation, — 


for doing what India expects them todo, ‘ies =F 





















| BHAGAVAN Das, 

There is such @ thing as a man endeavouring ‘to 

persuade himself, and endeavouring to persuade others, 
and he knows about things, when he does not know 

more than the outside skin of them ; ‘and he goes, flou- 

rishing about with them. ‘There is algo & Process called 

cramming in some universities—that i is getting up orchl 
points of things as the examiner is likely to put ques. 
tions about. Avoid all that as ‘entirely unworthy of — 
an honorable habit. Be modest, and humble and dili- 


who are profoundly interésted in trying to b 
forwardit in pe) Hell way, § 50 eh as 8 they, have he 


ta 
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-OBEDIENCE IS THE 
BOND OF RULE. 

: This subject more nearly concerns the 
well-being of the rising generation of a country 
than any other topic which it is possible to 
think of. Obedience is the bed-rock upon 
which the foundations of the social, political 
and ‘spiritual fabric. of a people should be reared, 

if that fabric is to stand the wear and tear of 

time, and continue unshaken by the multifarious 
shocks of adverse circumstance. It is the 
pivot round which must ever move the entire 
machinery of human life, if it is not to collapse 
all of a sudden, and fall to pieces irretrievably. 
It is, indeed, the ope thing necessary, above 
everything else, if human life is _to be lived 
warthily and not to be allowed to drift into a 
state of hopeless chaos and confusion. Neither 
“individuals, nor communities, nor nations, can 
afford to overlook, or ignore, or dismiss the claims 
Rf obedience, without detriment to their best 
interests, without danger to their most. carefully 
prepared plans of future progress, without weak- 
ening their intellectual and moral fibre to the 
utmost extent. So the lesson of obedience 
cannot be too often or too emphatically incul- 
cated. It is the lesson of lessons which young 

Men, more particularly, should take every pos- 

sible care to learn be-times, if their youthful 

energies are not to be frittered away, if their 
‘God-given faculties are not to rust unused in 
chem, if their well-planned efforts, towards self- 
Improvement are to be crowned with the suc- 
cess they aim at and wish to make their own. | 
ve Benjamin Franklin, the very mention of 

‘whose name jis sure to call up before the mind’s 

eye a beautiful Picture of a well-ordered, well- 
_ Fegulated, and well-lived life, 






yery pertinently 
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observes :—“ Let thy child’s first lesson be 
obedience, and the second will be what thou 
wilt.” Are not their 
weight in gold? Do they not require to be 
carefully pondered over ? 


these words 


worth 


Is it not essential 
that these words of deep import should be 
strongly impressed upon youthful minds? The 
measure of success that may be expected to 
attend the career of a young man, just on the 
threshold of what is called practical life, will. 
depend, to a very considerable extent, upon the 
amount of obedience that he had been taught 
to bring, ever since his earliest years, to bear. 
upon the adjustment and regulation of his 
everyday life and conduct. 


Tennyson’s Passing of Arthur, from which I 
quote the- words which stand at the head of 
my thesis, when duly considered, will be found 
to be intended to teach a practical lesson of 
great utility. And that lesson is neither more 
nor.less than this, that any human institution, 
however well-devised, elaborated with whatever 
skill, and how brightsoever its early promise, 
cannot subserve the end for which it was inten- 
ded, can- never have but a brief term of life, 
can hardly ever lead to fruitful results, unless, 
at its beginning, it were informed with the spirit 
of obedience, unless those that lived under -such 
an institution had been early disciplined in habits 
of obedience, unless their lives strictly conformed 
to the rules of obedience. © In order fully to 
realise the underlying principle of the great 
poet's wanderful poem, we shguld ask ourselves 
as to why-that nable order of ‘Knighthood which 
King Arthur of blessed memory had been at so 
much pains to establish was blown away like” 
a house of cards by the merest of. dissention 


@mong its members, The question will admit. 


= = 
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i 


@ of an easy solution, if viewed in the light of 
_ Ruskin’s beautiful teaching :—‘ Obedience’ is, 
indeed, founded on a kind of freedom, but that 
freedom is only granted that obedience may be 

& more perfect; and thus while a measure of 
license is necessary to exhibit the individual 
energies of things, the fairness and pleasantness 

and perfection of them consist in their restraint.” 

4 kind of freedom, it is desirable, should be at 

the basis of obedience, as Ruskin would have it. 

But the difficulty evidently is where to draw the 

line between the two, so that they may not over- 

lap each other’s province and thus work to their 

mutual detriment. It would require nothing 

short of a kind of divine intuition to set due 


limits to either of them, lest they clash and render - 


é impossible. It may well be a question, if King 
Arthur, not withstanding his Possessing many 
and varied gifts of a high and rare order, really 
brought this divine intuition to the great task he 
had undertaken with all the noble impulses of 
an ardent and enthusiastic nature. But there 
cannot be any manner of doubt that he lacked 

Sg the intuitive perception which alone could have 
kept him from the fatal blunder into which he 

a was unwarily led by unfortunately slackening. 
the bonds of discipline, which should have held 

_ together the component Parts of his otherwise 
marvellous organisation, The untimely dissolu- 
‘tion of the grand Order of Chivalry which he 


was at such infinite pains to found, was due to 


his allowing to his subordinates more than a 
wise share of “a certain. kind of- freedom, 2a 


Be which, according to the author of The Modern 
le Painters,: must be an invariable concomitant of 


; authority 


» all attempts at harmonising them fairly next to” 


_ Obedience, Had the great hero” exercised “his SS 








have had the moi tification to iad his lifé’s Were ge 
so sadly undone, nor his cherished idéal so mis- 2, 
erably dissipated, by a growing lack of discipline’ 
among his once faithful and devoted followers: 

No wonder, therefore, that when after having — 
fought that weird Battle of the West, he lay’ 
mortally wounded on the ground, deserted by: 
those very followers wha had ever been’ ‘réady 

to lay down their lives for his sake, his dying 
injunction to Sir Bedivere,—‘“among the faith-- 
less faithful only, he ”—who stood by hisside till 
the last, should have been, that as soon as he ex-- ea 
pired, the ever-faithful Knight should carry out 
his last wish by throwing his trusty sword Ex: 
calibur into “the middle mere,” since its occu- 
pation was now gone. The rest of the story, 
though only too well known, will, I venture to = 
think, bear repetition. The rare workmans| Pe 
of the jewelled hilt of the matchless’ 
makes Sir Bedivere hesitate as to whether 
a precious treasure should be lost to the 

























much a to } 
course of - years 
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pacified, solemnly besought his friend to lay to 
heart his words, which, uttered as they were, 
when the sands of his life were fast running out, 
sank deep into his devoted follower’s soul. These 
words were :—“ Obedience is the bond of rule.” 
They crystallise the bitter experience of a noble 
soul and, as such, cannot fail to find an abid- 
ing place in every feeling heart. 


It is a fatal mistake to think that to render 
implicit obedience where such obedience is an 
imperative duty is to take ‘leave of self respect 
and lose all liberty of action. This is a most 
regrettable error. If the thing you intend to do 
has.the sanction of your conscience, you may 
rest assured that it is your duty to-do it, And 
ce you have settled this point in your mind, 
4 Prepared to submit to obedience. 
; uty was ever done unless obedience 
ee d the motive force for its due perfor- 
. The boy Casabianca knew that it was 
; plain duty to keep his appointed place on 
: board the burning vessel of which’ his father was 
‘the captain, With his boyish mind strongly 
impressed with a supreme sense of duty, he 
___would not budge an inch from the Position assi-- 
gued to him, for he thought that it was incum- 












aade up his mind to perish at his post rather 
in depart, even by so much as a hair’s breadth 






0 fend from his childhood. His was a” 
estioning obedience toa stern sense - 
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with a trumpet voice its stern command—“ Son 
of Man ! Do what the small voice within bids 
thee do ! In the name of Heaven, do it forth- 
with ; do it while it is yet day-light, for the . 
night cometh when no man may work.” A 
proper. performance of duty pre-supposes a strict 
course of discipline in obedience. Unless a man 
has thoroughly trained himself in habits of im- 
plicit obedience, it is impossible for him to dis- 
charge his multifarious duties adequately and: 
properly. And what is human life but a series 
of duties, from beginning to end, duty towards 
parents, duty towards one’s nearest and dearest, - 
duty towards neighbours, duty towards the com- 
munity to which one belongs, duty towards the 
‘state, and other duties too numerous to mention. 
For an adequate fulfilling of all these varied du- 
ties, the one thing needful is acquiring a full 
sense of the Virtue of obedience. ‘The basis on 
which human society rests is obedience. If all 
human beings. were to follow the bent of their — 
personal inclinations, if they were to be guided 
by their individual whims, if they were to assert 
their wills as against the wills of their neigh- 
bours, social life would at once come to an end, 
men would be no better than brutes, intermina- 
ble strife would be the normal order of things all 
over the world. The proudest thing-a man 
may say of himself is—‘ I humbly learn a doc-" 
trine of obedience.” These words of Shakes-— 
peare may be said to sum up the whele ‘philoso- e 
phy of human life. Yes, to obey is the Whole 
Duty of man, and there is no gainsaying this 
truth. ‘The moment a man deviates from the 
Eee of obedience, that very moment he loses 
> his” Soca y and wal by aud a8 be drifted -in=’ 


~~ 
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to obey, is almost a.truism ; but like all truisms 
which are apt to be ignored, it contains within 
itself a soul of truth, which should never be 
missed. If we are eager to lead those that come 
after us, we should’) make sure that we have 
followed: those great and good men who pre- 
ceded us, leaving their noble and inspiring exam- 
ples behind.” Since ‘ Obedience alone gives 
the right to command,” as Emerson puts it, we 
should be unsparing in our efforts to learn useful 
lore. No success in any sphere of life is possi- 
ble without the virtue of obedience. And not 
only that, but life’s business would come to a 
standstill without its guidance. What, for ins- 
tance, would be the fate of an army on the field 
of battle, if the rank and file were to disobey 
the orders of their immediate superiors ? How 
would it fare, if subordinate officers were. ‘to set 
at naught the instructions of the higher comman- 
ders ? Could such an army maintain its ground, 
even for a moment ? Would it not be reduced 
to a rabble rout and be swept off the field in a 
trice ? What, it may be asked, would be the 
state of things inside a deliberative assembly 
composed of the finest intellects among a people, 
if its proceedings were to be carried on at hap- 
hazard, none. paying any heed to order and. pre- 
cedence, some endeavouring to break through 
well-established usages and practices, and all 
clamouring to be heard and followed ? Why, it 
would be converted forthwith into a veritable 
Pandemonium. Again, where would be peace 
and tranquillity in a family, if all its members 
were to act, each, according to his sweet will, 
to: forget his own particular place in the dome- 
stic circle, and to seek to shake off the control 


of the person: who is its acknowledged head ? 


An impenetrable forest infested with wild beasts 
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would be a more welcome place to live in than 
a household where there is perpetual wrangling 
going on for lack of obedience to central autho- 
rity. To what a pitiable pass would be reduced 
an educational institution, or, for that matter, 
any other public institution, if mob instincts 
were to break loose, and its members were to 
fling all wholesome restraints to the winds. It 
would be a sorry sight, a spactacle too regrettable 
for words. It is needless to multiply instances. 

As soon as obedience ceases to hold sway, 
every department of human life begins to disinte- 
grate, and turns into a perfect welter of indis- 
cipline, and disorder, and confusion, becoming 
thereby a breeding-ground of folly, ineptness, 
and inquietude.. The memorable~ words of 
Shakespeare put into the mouth of his ideal 
King are, I believe, quite pertinent to the pur- 
pose :— 

Heaven divides 

The state of man in divers functions, 3 

Setting endeavour in continual motion ; ~ 

To which is fixed as an aim or butt, 

Obedience. 
Indeed, our life here below is one “ continual _ 
motion,” which is as much to say, that human 
life inorder to answer its true end must be a ssi 
process of ceaseless activity. To keep ay this | 2 a 
continual motion should be every man’s aim, 
And how can this process of tireless ae = 





dience to be fruitful must be spontaneous. _ 
great] Rersian poe) ie Satie never utter 
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fied”? Truly, if the element of spontanecity is 
absent from an act of obedience, it is no better 
than the compliance of a slave with the order 
of his master. Obey without a demur, obey 
gladly, obey’ whole-heartedly, once the convic- 
tion is borne in upon you, that it is proper to 
obey, that what you are called upon to obey 
has the sanction of your reason and conscience, 
and that by rendering obedience you will study 
your best and highest interest and welfare. Lip- 
obedience is nothing ; heart-obedience is every 
thing. They are both wrong, he who exacts 
mere lip-obedience, as he who renders it with a 
grudging heart. True obedience springs from 
an inner consciousness that there is nothing 
repugnant to one’s moral instincts, nothing that 
is irreconcilable with one’s clear comprehension 
_ of the ‘indefensible character of the thing to 
be obeyed. Where there is this conviction, 
obedience will, surely, come of itself, You can- 
not force men’s minds, although. you may se- 
“Cure outward compliance. In this connection, 
it may be observed that no more obedience 
should be insisted upon than is essentially ne- 
cessary for a certain purpose, Otherwise, even 
obedience may become too much of a good 
thing. Besides, we are not to lose sight of the 
fact that before we exact obedience, we should 
be Sure that those that are called upon to obey 
need not have the slightest Suspicion that they 
ere going to be deprived of their birth-right as 
erational: beings, capable of judging for themsel- 
ee at is not in ordinary human nature to 
eed uresce. in what is inconsistent with the dic- 
tates of reason and conscience, 










3 Carlyle, an out- 
and-out champion of rational obedience, while 


.  fegretting the universal apathy of mankind to 
this Priceless virtue, does not shut his eyes ta 
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the palpable absurdity of enforced conformabili- - 


ty to a course of conduct which derives no sanc- 
tion from either reason or conscience. Hi 
pronouncement on the question it would be 
possible to improve upon :— Obedience 
good and indispensable ; but if it be obedience 
to what is wrong and false, there is no name for 
such a depth of cowardice and calamity, spurned 
everlastingly by the gods.” While conceding 
thus far, we must admit that it is better far to 


err on the side of discipline than on that of in- 
discipline; to hold fast by obedience than to’ 


allow its bonds to be loosened, and to submit ta 
the one and cultivate the other, no matter that 
they may not always present themselves in: a 
pleasant and attractive form. No one was ever 


any the worse for submitting to a rigorous - 


course of discipline or undergoing a thorough 


training in obedience. Between them, they 


have, many a time and oft, chastened and gub- 
dued the wild and extravagant impulses of the 
human heart, have refined and purified the un- 


clean and untamed thoughts. of men, havé, in. 


short, tutored and controlled “ the ape and the 
tiger ” that lurks unperceived somewhere in the 
hidden depths of human nature. ‘Let discip- 
line be a bit harsher than ordinary ; so much 


the better. or it will serve to tonghen the fi-. 


bres of the soul, and render it proof against 
“the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.’”. 
Let obedience be somewhat more roughly’ ex- 
acted than absolutely necessary ; it won’t 
Matter much. For once its lore is learnt, there 
will be hardly anything left to be taught. Dis- 
Cipline and obedience,—be their yoke: easy or 
irksome, furnish the best and most wholesome > 
Kind of training to youthful natures. Be trai- ; 
ned to habits of d'Sipline and’ get yourselves, 


% 
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accustomed to rules of obedience, and you will 
be fit, aye, highly fit, for all the multifarious 
duties that may fall to your share in mortal life. 
Duty is, as it were, the supreme ruler, and disci- 
pline and obedience are its ministers. If you 
wish to have an audience of this great King, 
you must first crave the help of the sage coun- 
sellors and through their good offices, be us- 


hered into the royal presence. 


“ By contenting ourselves with obedience,” 
says Emerson, “ we become divine.’ What a 
noble thought, and how nobly expressed ! It is 
no mere idle flourish of tumid rhetoric ; it is a 
sober- truth, laid down for the guidance of erring 
mortals by one of the sanest thinkers of the 
world. If human nature is ever to partake of 
the divine nature, and this must be admitted to 
be the highest goal of man,—if men are to be 
ever lifted out of the close and stifling at- 
mosphere of the purposeless and hum-drum 
existence that they lead from day to day, if they 
are ever to rise to a higher and nobler intellec- 
tual and spiritual level, it can only be through 
a long probation in strict discipline, joined to 
ungrudging obedience, supplemented by a heroic 
resolution, to do what they know to be impera- 
tive duty or perish in the attempt. So, my 
friends, if you set your hearts upon self-impro- 
vement, if you aim at success in life, if you 
aspire to live the lives of worthy men and true, 
let'your life-motto be—“ Obedience first, Obe- 
dience next, and Obedience ever afterwards,? 
Let your coat of mail be made of the triple 
steel of Discipline, Obedience and Duty, and 
when you are encased in such impregnable 
armour, you will enter the arena of life fully 
Prepared to acquit yourselves creditably, regard- 
Jess Of the difficulties that may lie in your path, 


of the adversaries you may have to encounter, 
and of those untoward accidents with which 
you may find yourselves suddenly confronted. 
So gird up your loins, be up and doing, and put 
forth your best, so that victory may be assured 
to you, your goal may be reached, aad all your 
efforts crowned with final fruition. Budge not 
an inch from the path of duty, pursue it with 
zeal, and remember, above all things, that— 
Duty by habit is to pleasure turned, 
He is content who to obey has learned. 
Before I conclude, I may point out, that it 
is a large topic I have taken upon myself to 
deal with, a topic which is well-nigh ‘inexhau- 
stible. I have but just touched its fringe, and 
Iam fully sensible of my inability to do any- 
I shall, 
however, consider my humble effort in this 


thing like adequate justice to it. 


direction as more than amply rewarded, if the 
few suggestions I have placed before you will 


- furnish food for reflection and set you on the 


right track-to develop those suggestions and 
apply them in mouldiag and regulating your 
youthful lives. My parting words to you 
are :—Gladly submit to discipline; render 
implicit obedience where such obedience is con> 
ducive to your real welfare; and do the duty” 
that lies nearest to thee, and leave the rest ta 
God. Sg 
SHiL CHuNDER BANERJEA, - 
(B. N. College,) 
_. Bankipore, 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 


To Tar Eprror, THE CenTRrat Hinpu COLLEGE 
. Macazint, BENARES. 
Sir, 
Will you allow me to offer a few words on 
your interesting remarks, in the current number 
of your Magazine, on the ignorance of our 
educated friends of the splendid architectural 
history of our country. The pious wish has 
often been expressed that those interested in 
education should take up the matter and—“wipe 
out this reproach to Indian education,” for, after 
all, it is no vse blaming the educated Indian, 
who is, what his University has made him, and 
the responsibility ultimately rests with the 












agazine July 1917, p. 194] that the Hindu 
Un yetsity which is about to strike many new 
paths in educational methods should formulate 
a course of studies which will help to equip 
"our average University graduates with a general 
knowledge of the achievements of India in the 
domain of Fine Arts and Architecture. This 
equipment will not only widen the cultural 
horizon of our students but also offer to the 
coming generation a capacity—now so rare, yet 
___ 0 indispensible—to develop the industries of the 
_ country on which the fate of Future India 
largely depends. Unfortunately the god-fathers 
the Hindu University have not yet shewn 
y interest in the matter and are evidently 


















rses. Lhe American Universi- 
first to recognize the importance 


knowledge 


given our emphatic support 
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ums attached to their Colleges and several of 
them have endowed Fellowships in Art and’ 
Archaeology. ‘Those interested in the subject 
will find Prof. Baldwin Smith’s ‘‘ The Study of 
the History of Art in the Colleges and Univer- 
sities of the United States” [Princeton Univer- 
sity Press 1912] very useful. 


Travelling Fellowships are excellent institu- 


tions in their way but can only educate a few, 
leaving the average student as ignorant as ever. 
What we do require most urgently is a general. 


of all the artistic monuments 


of our country as a sine qua non of the equip-. 
ment of every University student. To accom- 
plish this, a well-equipped Museum of Indian 
Art attached to the Hindu University together 
with a course of lectures affiliated to the general 
scheme of studies is the obvious means of initi-. 
ating a study of a branch of knowledge which 
has been regarded, up till now, as a forbidden 


fruit by our Educational experts. If you will 


pardon my saying so, there is a tragic irony in 
suggesting that “our enlightened princes and 
philanthropits ” should take upon them the task 
which is the legitimate and primary duty of our 
Universities to undertake. - 
12/1 Gangoly’s Lane, Yours truly 
Calcutta, ©. C. Ganaory. 


18th November 1917. 

[We never meant to free Universities of all 
blame in the matter. ra 
velling scholarships was intended for Universt- 
ties also, as is clear from our “words : “ princes 
or philanthropists in India or some of the 
Universities.’ We are in cordial agreement with 
the writer in the suggestion that there -should 
be a Museum of Fine Arts ‘under, the auspices 
of the Hindu University. We have already 
to the idea—vide 
orial comment on P. 176 of the July 
r of this journal —Editor.] 
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The suggestion of tra- 
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aS MENT GOES. 
Otp Boys ANNUAL GATHERING. 


The Annual gathering of the C. H. C. Old 
Boys Association was celebrated. this year during 
the last Dewali holidays on the 14th and 
tsth of Nov. A delightful programme was 
arranged for the occasion and by the sympathy, 
co-operation and good will of Principal Seshadri, 
members of the Staff and present students of the 
College, the Old Boy’s Annual function this year 
was a grand success, 
date fixed fell on an important Hindu festival, the 
attendance of the Old Boys was by no means small, 
as members came pouring in from Calcutta, Azam- 
garh, Allahabad, Cawnpur, Ghazipur, Mirzapur, 
Ballia and several other places. It was a pleasure 
: % to welcome a number of Old Boys,—Deputy 
. Collectors, Engineers, Doctors, Teachers, Pro- 

fessors and Practising Lawyers, 

Letters of response and messages of sympathy 
were received from our Vice-Chancellor, Sir Sunder 
Lal, revered Malviyaji, Mohamahopadhyaya Pt, 

; Adityaram Bhattacharya, Dr. I. J. S. Tarapore- 
walla, Mr. G. S. Arundale our popular and beloved 


ex-Principal, and from Prof, Jay. Gopal Banerji 
of Calcutta, 


' The Proceedings began in the College Hall at 
11 A, M., with an address of welcome from the 
Principal who briefly reviewed the Progress of the 
_ College throughout the year, Mr. Beni Pd. Gupta, 

a student of the College, welcomed the Old Boys 
on behalf of the present students, while Pt, Virendra 
Vidyarthi read out verses. Principal Sanjiva Rao 
then stood up. amidst loud and prolonged cheers 
and pointed out that the best. lessons of his life 
were learnt within the four walls of the-C. H. G 
ident of the Association 
Old Boys to the cordial 


Inspite of the fact, that the. 


glowing and ‘suitable — oD 
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terms referred to the galaxy of self-sacrificing and: 
noble workers who took’ the leading part’ in''the? 
making’ of the C.H. C. He laid stress on the 
ideals of the C. H. C., and exhorted the Old Boys: 
not to lose sight of their cherished ideals. :: Then 
there followed an instructive’ addréss in Hindi on 
the significance of the Dewali by the présenti 
Professor of Religion, Pandit ‘Radhika Prasad’ 
Sastri. ~ s § a, yas . 

‘At quarter past one, in the Common Rooin of 
the King Edward Hostel, there was an informal’ 
gathering of the past and present members of the 
College where indoor. games were- provided. At 
2-30 p. m. an extraordinary sitting of the C. H. G, 
Parliament was held in which Old Boys took: part. 
In the afternoon Principal Seshadri was “At Hod? 
to the Old Boys. A well-contested Hockey match 
was then played between the Old and the News 1! S55 
. The C,H. ©. Dramatic Association staged 
“Madhava Rao” in Bengali in the Sharga Hall. 
Mr. Dhirendra Nath Banerji and his colleagues — 
deserve our warmest congratulations for the emi= 
nent success they attained and our heartiest thanl 

























were offered to the best actors. - 
_ The next day opened with a very pl 
party arranged by the President ant 
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Khanna’ and his Colleagues bestowed great pains 
on it specially as they had to get it up in less than 
two weeks’ time. Like the previous night, a 
number of medals offered testified to the excellence 
of the acting. 
All available time, that could be secured in the 
midst of these numerous engagements was spent 
in a business meeting in which all the rules were 
revised and important decisions arrived at about 
the future working of the Association. 
‘Among the important resolutions passed were 
; (1) to take steps to prepare a record of the Old 
Boys and their careers, (2) to welcome the esta- 
blishment of the Benares Hindu University, (3) to 
take steps to secure for the graduates of the: 
CH. C. the same priviledges that are by law to” 
be accorded to the future graduates of the B. H. 
come Mrs. Besant, the Chief founder 
d Mr. Arundale the ex-Principal 
. Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta 
dsome donation of Rs, rooj- for the 
f the 3rd resolution. 
closing, I as secretary should like to 
opportunity of thanking on behalf of the 
ys, Principal Seshadri, for his warm welcome 
/ and hospitality, Prof. Syama Charan De for uni- 
form kindness and sympathy, Prof. Rane for 
aluable advice in business meetings and Prof. 
for materially helping us in revising the 
e Association. Lastly, I thank all the 
: College, Staff and students for 
he celebrations of this year so 






























e parted for another year 
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The Standing Committee for the next year : 


earnest hopes - ~ showed such distin 
4 who were playing at the top. of ieee ae that 


























Sj. Sri Prakash B, A., LL. B. (Cantab) Bar- 
at-law. President. 


Shiv Prasad Gupta ‘ 

” 1 
 Syama Charan De M. A. } Vice-Presidents, 
», Gadadhar Prasad M. A., LL. B. Secretary, 
»» Jagadish Prasanna Mukerji, M. Sc. Jt. 

Secretary. : 
» M. B. Rane M. A. 1 
Pt. Iqbal Narain Gurtu, 
M. A., LL. B. 
- 5, I. J. S. Taraporewalla, B 
A., Ph. D. Bar-at-law 
», Kali Prasanna Chakravarti | 
A. } Members. : 
»)  P. Seshadri, M. A. 
»» Harish Chandra Misra, 
M. A. : F 
», Paresh Nath Banerji B.A. 
-,, NandalalDebB. A. LL.B. 
», Chandra Bhal B.Sc. - J 


Tue C. H. C. Foorsar, TEAM, © 
The C. H.C. Football Team started on the 
ist of October 1917, on a tour to Lucknow to com- 
pete for the Kasim Cup. The team put up very 
comfortably in Aminabad, through the kindness 
of the Hon. Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra, who is_ 
So very intimately connected with our institution. 

In the very first round, on the 3rd of October, 
we had to meet the Queen’s. Union, one of the 
strongest teams that entered the Tournament. 
We realised at the very outset, that we had rather 
a hard nut to crack. However, .we found our- — 
selves heartily cheered by our brothers of. Aligarh Bi 
together with some of the other spectators. We — 
were rather losing the game by. one go: 
in the end our right half’s splendid — 
net. The game resulted in a draw. 

During the: replay of the draw on n the sth, we 
advantage over our opponents, 
























sed towards us, Gries of ‘Go qn 


HOW THE MOVEMENT GOES 


@) 


‘and ‘*Go on Benares” never 
seemed to cease. Very contested all through, it 
still remained a goalless game. The drawn game 
was replayed again on the 6th and resulted ina 
win for us for three goals to two. Younger Sharma 
contributed two goals, while Rana, played a great 
game, and got one goal. 


Hindu College” 


ign 


‘The most interesting was our meeting with the 
M. A. O. College which the Lucknow people were 
‘* very anxious to witness” as was amply justified 
when people mustered strong ten deep long before 
the kick-off. The fraternal spirit which prevailed 
among the players of both the teams during the 
play influenced the spectators so much that the 
same group of people, whether Moslem or Hindu, 
cheered either party at its best. As was expected, 
the game was a distinctly meritorious performance. 
Our losing the game, by a margin of two goals, 


x 


o 


is more than compensated for when we remember _ 


that our chief aim was that of playing a really 
good game and strengthening the bonds of 
harmonious relationship already _ established : 
The Indian Daily Telegraph of Lucknow said :— 
‘It is worth noting that of the teams that 
contested for the Kassim Cup there was one from 
the M. A. O. College at Aligarh and another from 
the Benares Central Hindu College. These two 
"institutions costitute respectively the centres of 
Moslim and Hindu culture and that teams drawn 
_from them should meet in friendly tivalry on a 
football field, play a good game and part the best 
of friends is a pleasing indication of the growth 
of amicable relations between the two commu- 
: _ nities. Nothing could have been better than the 


. Com tims en 


fine spirit the two teams displayed. There Was 
besides plenty of social intercourse. For example, _ 


the two teams were entertained to lunch by: the 
. Editor of the ‘* New Era ” at the Civil and Military 


Hotel, and there can be no doubt that the 
fellowship Se 2 





13. Omkar Bihari Seth. 


: Mater, the nucleus of a Nation 
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We congratulate these responsible for the 
interesting event”. We will not, however, forget 
the substantial dinner given to both the teams by 
Nawab Syed Mohd. Kasim Ali Khan Sahib, the 
donor of the Cup. The Nawab’s enchanting 
music still rings in our ears and the smell of his 
dainty dishes has not altogether ceased to flavour 
our daily food. Wedo not know in what terms — 
to express our thanks to the said gentlemen, not - 
to speak of Mr. Roy, the Hon. Secretary of the 
Tournament for his kindness. The following 
players constituted the team :— 
1. Banshi Dhar Singh, (Captain). 
2, Mr. Lakshmi Prasad Mathur, (In charge of the 
Team.) ° 
Narendra Narsing Rana. 
. Tara Nath Banerji. 
. Monindra Kumar Bose. 
. Sochindra Nath Bose. 
Tej Narain Sharma, 
. Vichitra Narain Sharma. 
. Rama Surat Misra. 
Shiva Kumar Bhattacharya. 
. Profulla Kumar Chatterjee. 
12, Vishwanath Laxman Phatak. 
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After visiting the verious places 
Lucknow, we hurried home : 


Ww 
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- - Tvassure you that I can conceive of fewer 
disappointments to me than to have been 
deprived of the’pleasure, through indisposition, 
‘of being in your midst last year; I feel ex- 
‘tremely happy that it has been my good for- 
tune to have been able to meet you today. 
_ Itisa matter for regret that within its first 
‘year of existence the University has had to 
mourn the loss of four of its benefactors and 
re rters, Rai Bahadur Ram Charan Das -of 
= , Rai Prag Narain Bahadur of Lucknow, 





















The first-enamed was a generous 


rliest supporters of our Unrest movement, 
the third a Sanscrit' scholar of great repute and 
the last named a retired judge of the Calcutta 
Heh Court who was expected to take a pro- 
‘mipient part in the: -work of the University. 
Gentlemen, under the statutes it is our duty 
t provide appropriate buildings for the accom- 
ii fodation ‘of the University. An -extensive 
‘ mot dand mssuHiDe about 1,300 acres at 


nxiOUs to ‘start: work as soon as 
the meantime, however, the 





‘and Justice Sarda Charan Mittra of ' 
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the Viceroy, the hon, the Education Mem- 
ber of the of India, and his 
Honour Sir James Meston, the Visitor of the 
University, and Lieutenant Governor of these 
provinces. It is only right that we should 
assure them that as soon as the new Univer- 


Government 


sity buildings are completed, we will move into 
‘them without delay. 

Last year I ventured to put forward a few 
suggestions and from the reception accorded to 
them I am persuaded that they have met with 


your approval. This encourages me to hope 


that in due course, as circumstances allow, steps 


The Uni- 


will be taken to carry them out. 
‘versity is an infant but a year old and it must 
take time to develop into full maturity of man-. 
hood. I-donot propose to trouble you with 
many suggestions this year, buta few simple 
ones which occur to me, I take the libenty of: 
laying before you. 


I would suggest, though in making this sug- 


gestion I may seem to be going into detail, that » 


in order that technical training may be stimu- 
lated and the country get the benefit of trained 
services of our men, the University should devise 
means for arranging with large business houses 
for the proper apprenticeship of such of its 
students as may take degrees in any of -the 
technical subjects, such as, agriculture, engineers 
ing, etc., i, 2. subjects that relate to Commerce: 
and Industry. A complete © training - -in the 
workshop, on the farm or at the desk would be 
essential. In short we should have men pos~ 
‘sessed of such theoretical knowledge of their 
_ subject and so trained in its practical application, 


3 under modern conditions, that they may at once 





command confidence and respect. 
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vast that‘a limit to it is almost inconceivable. 


Knowledge is light and like the rays of the sun 


it illumines not only its possessor but shoots | 


out in all directions, carrying warmth and sun- 
shine, life and energy in its train, Not only 
that, if properly preserved, it becomes a part of 
the common storehouse of mankind, irrespective 
of age and country. And what is more, by its 
use and spread, knowledge gains in volume and 
does not diminish. Speaking in general the 
human mind performs two principal functions. 
One is receptive, the other is creative: the 
mind takes something from the common store 
house of already accumulated knowledge and 
it is given to some fortunate ones also to 
add to the common stores. And yet I may add 
a third function that is important 
than the other two ; and that is the faculty of 
their 


no less 
sorting out and placing facts in true 
relation to one another or, in other words, the 
faculty of accutate judgment. e 


Knowledge is necessary for the material and 
moral progress of mankind but the value of 
knowledge will be more or less in proportion 
to this faculty of accurate judgment. It is, 
therefore, essential that great care should be 
taken to promote everything that. would develop 
this faculty. And it is this faculty of accu- 


ate. judgment that is greatly dulled, if not 


entirely blunted, by what is called ‘cramming.’ 


“It is a matter of common complaint, and I 
believe the evil is generally admitted, that the 
greatest defect of our existing educational sys- 
tem is conscious or unconscious encouragement 
of cramming. And unfortunately, it is not 
confined to any one part of the system but 
affects it in its entirety from the lowest educa- 


tional institution,.to. the highest. I.would beg 
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of you to exercise the greatest possible vigilence 
to fight against it and not to let it creep into 
the precincts of our University. The evil is 
admitted and it is for the experts to find proper 
remedies. Though not claiming to be an expert, 
I may venture to suggest a possible remedy 
that strikes meas the most efficacious. The 
examinations should not be tests merely of 
memory but rather of accurate judgment, 

This leads one to the. consideration of the 
question of proper methods of imparting know- 


‘ledge; in other words, it means that the 


professorial and - -teaching staff, should be such 
as to fulfil this great aim. t= 

Gentlemen, believe me there is nothing so 
important in an educational institution as the 
quality of the teacher and you should spare 
neither attention nor money in getting together 
the best teaching staff that you can get. A 
thoroughly good staff should be your first aim. 
When you have secured that you may devote 
your funds ‘in other directions, but I will beg 
of you to place this in the forefront of. every- — 


thing else. edger: 




















- While I am on the subject of the “teaching 
staff, I may be permitted to say that having 
selected the best man, leave him free to organize © 
the teaching in the subject of which he is 
the recognized master. - Do not restrict him 
unnecessarily by courses, syllabuses, or text-books. Se 
Restrictions of this character, I am afraid, 
will not pe the development of a nal 
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Though I am aware that you cannot direct- 
ly control the education in secondary schools 
yet you might beable to combat the evil of 
cramming in them also by making your examina- 
tion of admission into the University such 
as to give the least possible encouragement to 
cramming. In short, no stone should be left 
unturned to pull by the roots the evil that 
has such a benumbing effect upon the proper 

___ spread of knowledge. 





















» 


Gentlemen, I will also venture to draw 
culture. Sound mind in a sound body is an 
Id and trite saying and full of elementary 
isdom and though often repeated yet, unfortu- 
ely, mostly neglected. Physical well-being 
essential to moral and intellectual health 
thing else. The ruined health and ‘pre- 


his official position or at ease amidst his. 


your attention to the importance of physical © 


and especially the latter. 
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the profession or walk of life which he may © 
select or in which he may be placed. Manners 
reflect themselves in a man whether he be 
moving or stationary, whether he be speaking, 
conversing or silent, whether he be host or ’ 


guest, whether occupied by the formalities of ‘ 


home surroundings, whether he be dealing with 
his superiors, equals or inferiors. 


yee 


A well man- 
nered man will be sought after everywhere 
and, while avoiding unpleasantness for himself, 
will spread pleasure all round. 

There is one.baneful quality that should be 
specially guarded against. I to the 
defect of affectation, or a perpetual desire to 


refer 


create an impression of one’s own importance. 


4 


This is very demoralising. One starts by trying 
to produce false ideas of one’s own importance 
others and ends 


among by believing in 


one’s own importance. This does not only 
inculcate the habit of false pretences but also 
Our-students should be 


‘natural and simple and absolutely unaftected. 


results in stagnation. 


I need hardly remark that manners are not 
best taught in the class room. It is while 
the students are at their games, or in the — 
dining hall, or engaged in their various other ; 
activities outside the class room that those 
inculcate in 


Spee. 


a 











aes 


who have charge of them can 
them good manners by precept and example 
The influence of 
example is imperceptible yet powerful and too 
_ much stress cannot be Jaid on its importance. : 


_ Ge flemen, our motto” should be onward 
¢ t necessarily inscribed — 








re 





te 
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ness, let us take each step cautiously yet firmly, 
avoiding every false move yet never faltering 
in’ the onward march to the Promised Land. 

Before I resume my seat, I might state that it 
is my conviction that although rational and 
well informed criticism is healthy and produc- 
tive of good results, acrid controversy can 
only retard true progress by diverting the. mind 
and preventing concentration. Steady work, 
in a hopeful and generous frame of mind, with 
complete unity of aim alone, can bring us to the 
ultimate goal and such unity must be based 
upon a clear realization of the duty we owe 
to the Government. (Applause.) 


STATEMENT BY THE .VicE-CHANCELLOR. 

- The Hon. Sir Sundar Lal, Vice-Chancellor 
of the Hindu University, in laying the accounts 
of the University before the meeting made a 
statement of which the following is the sub- 
stance :— 

Your Highness, your Honour, ladies and 
gentlemen, I rise now in compliance with the 
provisions of statute 16 of the statutes of our 
University, to lay before you on behalf of the 
Council ‘a report of the proceedings of the 
Council and of the University’ as also “a state- 
ment of the receipts and expenditure and the 
balance sheet,’ which have been duly audited 


by the auditor appointed by you on the 12th 


of August 1916. As you are aware, following 
the practice prevailing in other Universities 
in India, we have printed the minutes of 
each meeting and sent them out from 


time to time to the members of the Court, 


_the Senate, the Faculties, and the registered 


donors. You -are therefore already in pos- 
session of what the statute requires to be 
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Presented to you to-day. The presentation 
to-day is by reason of the said fact merely 
a formal act, done in compliance with the 
Provisions of the statute. Tne minutes will 
soon be in your hands in the form of a bound 
volume.of the record of the first year’s work 
of the University. The other portion of the 
Statute refers to the statement of expenditure 
and receipts and the balance sheet which under 
the statute must be sent to every member of 
the court at least seven days before the date 
of the annual meeting. Section 13 of the 
University Act requires that the accounts 
should be audited ‘once at least in every year at 
intervals of not more than fifteen months.’ The 
accounts now presented are for the period com- 
mencing from ist April 1916 to 30th June 1917 
—a period of fifteen months. Pandit Mahadeo 
Prasad Acharya, the ‘auditor appointed by you, 
took charge of his duties soon after his appoints 
ment. Since then he has been auditing the Uni- 
versity accounts in all its departments every 
month, It is why he has been able to submit — 
the final results of his audit so soon after 
the close of the year. The work has been 
an arduous one. The allowance for the work 
fixed by the University is perhaps sufficient 
only to cover his travelling and other out of © 
pocket expenses. Ihe work has been done’ by 
him more as a labour of love thanof gain, He 
is entitled to our thanks for the good work -he 
has done. On your behalf I offer thanks to ss 
him for the good work he has done. Before I 
»proceed to other matters I should like to men- 
tion two or three names. During this year our 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
“Aditya Ram Bhattacharya has worked strenuous- 
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him for the trouble he has taken in the matter. 
Another gentleman whose name I should like 
to mention the Babu Motichand, 
our honorary treasurer; since the day he 
undertook the duties of office he has discharged 
them with great care and efficiency. Last but 
not least, there is one of the most important of 
our young men who joined us some time ago. 
Irefer to B. Guru Prasad Dhawan. He isa 
young man; and there is hardly a committee 


is hon. 


involving drudgery which had not taken his 
help. If-they had more workers of the kind 
their work would be casy. We have some 
honoraty workers. Probably the number is not 

















so large as it was in the college some time back; 
heir work has been useful. Their noble 


D : perhaps you will permit me to 
2 nk them all for the work they have -been 


_Tnow pass on, with, your permission, to 
Some of the principal features of this year’s 
work. The most important event of the year 
is the issue by his Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor General of India-in-Council, 
_ Rotification under section 15 of the Act. 
Taring that on and with effect from 1st Onutien 
the Central Hindu Gollege of Benares shall 


of a: 
dec- 


7 The College has thus not become 
” of ‘the University as defined in 
of the: University Act, and attendance 
ni and the classes maintained 
ify the students for admission 





e deemed to be a College maintained by the "~ 


Owe a deep debt of gratitude to his Honour, 
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time exercise its functions as a teaching Univer- 


sity. This isa memorable step in the progress of . 
education in India, and by sanctioning it his’ 
Excellency Lord Chelmsford has earned. the 
deep gratitude of the entire Hindu commu- | 
nity. Your Highness has already referred to: 
this auspicious event in your address and. have 
expressed on our behalf cur sense of deep grati- 
tude for it to his Excellency and also to the 
hon. Sir Sankaran Nair, and to our esteemed 
visitor the hon. Sir James Meston, who has 
again honoured us by his kindly presence in our 
midst to-day for the help given by them in this 
matter. It would be an.act of superarrogation 
on my part to attempt to add anything to what 
has been so happily said by your Highness. It  , 
is a matter of great satisfaction to us that this 
consummation so devoutly wished for, has taken | 
place within the period of administration of 
the present head of the Government of United 
Provinces who ever since he came into contact | 
with the work of the University has taken deep f 
interest in its progress. We all remember how I 
largely his Honour contributed to the success > 
of the grand ceremonial, the laying of .the — 
foundation stone, on the 4th February, 1916, d 
He has been always ready to do all that he | 
could to further the aims of the University and 
I think, I may without any breach of confidence _ 
Say at once that during the time that the Uni- f 
versity has been in existence there has not been 
asingle matter, in which his Honour has declined | 
to give me any help which it has been my duty 
to ask of him on bebalf of the University. We 
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T. is upon masses of ‘warring 
humanity and grim~ scenes 
of.desolation that the New 

- Year opens, the entire face 
of the earth converted into 
‘a. huge:.armed camp: and 


x 


spurilerous engines. dealing’ out.,.death, to some 


-Mans- 
trous.cannon boom: where, the. News Year bells 
heard. vais! oe merry sounds ‘oh laugther rose 
(on, the, air and the lurid-stain of blood is dis- 
icerned everywhere, The hand of the Hun has 
smitten the weak aud the defenceless to speech- 
Jess anguish and is revelling.in.an orgy of crime, 
wnparalleled-in the annals, ofthe |.world. The 


+yista ‘apenings defi re the, imagination, is dreadful 





JANUARY ist, 1918. 


atheyantentian, of, the people; ob Raglandytend ‘ 


Hope 


This young, yet very old, Abode of Wisdom _, 3 
« With hands uplifted prayeth unto ye :— ae 

“Beloved offspring of my body of mind ! 

Keep my face bright with’ ever brighter decd 

That will win honor for the Motherland : 

And cloud it not with any acts of shame 


rere of the Ancient et Race [i 









enough, to depress the most robust of optimists, 
and the need for the annual message “of peace 
and goodwill to those on “earth is’all the ‘greater. 
Even amidst these distracting noises, ey nt 


19 


guards 


the prayer go forth again ?— 

~ Ring out the thousands wars of ‘old, | 
2 Ring in the thousand years: ‘of | ‘peace. seangia 
Thanks to the secarity! afforded” “by the 
Empire, India is fortunately ‘untouched by the 
‘actual horrors of war, despite her magnificent 
sacrifices in Various directions, ” ‘and® the 3 ‘message 
‘of peace can’ probably be wdfted avi the 


‘greatest: scons from her shorés, © * © | /ine 
nik: adguod? @siiog gRemaicorg bag aasrssaj 


.2 Among’: sitboiiuierch problems pressing» on 
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into the educational system of the country 
after the War, as the result of the experiences 
gained in it. The view has been urged, on 
the one hand, that Science should receive 
greater attention than in the past, and on 
the other, that the importance of the Humanistic 
subjects should not be interfered with. The 
controversy has sometimes degenerated into an 
unseemly wrangle over the relative value of 
the two groups of subjects, and triumphant 
assertions of the superiority of one to the other- 
That there is after. all no real conflict between 
the two, and it is possible to discover a common 
basis of agreement is demonstrated nt a very 
_ lucid exposition of the subject issued on behalf 
of the. Council of Humanistic Studies by Sir 
Frederic” Kenyon, ~of the British Museum, 
London.* It is argued rightly that there is 
really no distinction between humanistic and 
icientific studies as all humanistic studies should 
be scientific and as all scientific studies should be 
humane. . The claims of humanistic studies will 
‘not be. considered to have been urged with 
any exaggeration, when the Council maintains : 
“Tt is of the utmost importance that our higher 
education should not become materialistic, 
through too narrow a regard for practical effi- 
ciency. Technical knowledge is essential to 
our industrial prosperity and national safety ; ; 
but education should be nothing less than a 
preparation for the whole of life. It should 
introduce the future citizens of the community, 
not merely to the physical structure of the 
world in which they live, but also to the. deeper 
interests and problems of politics, thought, and 
_ human life, It ‘should. acquaint them, so far 
as! ‘may: be, with: the: capacities and pricaie fof 
* * John Murray, 64, 


‘the ‘reception 


mankind, as expressed by literature “and art, 
with its ambitions and achievements as recorded 
in history, and with the nature and laws. of 
the world as interpreted by Science, Philosophy 
and Religion. If we neglect Physical Science, 
we shall have a very imperfect knowledge 
of the world around us ; but if we ignore or 
subordinate the other elements of knowledge, 
we shall cut ourselves off from aspects of life of 
even greater importance. Even Physical 
Science will «suffer.”” In the enthusiastic’ advo- 
cacy of the superior claims of Science, it is 
often forgotten that even the humanistic subjects 
possess several aspects. of .scientific method ..and. 
investigation. .“ This scientific ‘method ‘is “not 
the peculiar property of * Physical Science ; 
all good work in all studies is based upon it ; 
_ it is indispensable to law, history, classics, poli- 
tics and all branches 


of knowledge rightly 
understood, 


What we want is scientific method 
in all the branches of an education which 
will develop human faculty to the highest Ee 
sible degree.” 1349 

* 


OR? 
'A splendid opportunity for’ the expresion 
of : enfente’cordiale’ with representatives of 


Muslim religion and. culture, was recently 
furnished:to the students of the’ CentraliHindu 
College, by the visit of* sas: Hockey “Team 


from the Mohamedan Anglo-Oriental’ College, 


- Aligarh. © A® party ‘of » about ‘forty students 
which included the College‘and School Hockey 
teams‘ and a’ few tennis ‘players, came aiid 
stayed:‘ for two “days, ' playiiig ‘matches’ ‘and 


fraternising “with their “brethren “in a series 


of social’ ‘functions.’ Those’ who “had! “the 
previlege “of* “witnessing”: the - cordiality of 


of ithe ~students;'" and the 
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‘perfect feelings ‘of friendliness prevailing’ all 


round, will: have, ‘no. hesitation in saying that 


such incidents cannot, but goa long: way in 
drawing together::the two great’ communities 
in India. The’Hockey:Match was oné of the 
‘most interesting” functions ever arranged in the 
College, with thousands of spectators lining 
the enclosure, where there was a very fine 
exhibition. of the game, though the Home 
By the kindness of H. H. The 
Maharaja of Benares, the State Band was in 


Team lost. 


attendance and contributed: not a little, to 
produce lively enthusiasm in everybody. Babu 
Sitaram, B.A., the President of the College 
Athletic - Association, Prof. M. B. Rane, the 
Vice-President and «Brij’ Mohan Atal, the 
Captain of the .College Hockey Team, were 
stheir * solicitude for . the 
comforts of the visitors and did everything in 
their power to make their : +Stay enjoyable. 
(bo, them»the thanks, of the College are due, 
‘It is, only necessary to add that two such great 
centres of learning as. the Hindu. University 
jof,.Benares and the proposed Moslem Univer- 


unremitting «in 


. jsity of Aligarh, can. play’ a noble part in the 


work. of national evolution, by bringing their 
Jespective, communities together in close ties of 
common feelings. and “aspirations. 
,ment,of ‘the political arena may sometimes cloud 
this;ideal of. comradeship; i in; the feverish pursuit 
of the privileges of office or electoral advantages 

_-fepresentative institutions. . -The religious 
eae, of the. uneducated ct may set the 
forces of popular fary in motion, to do their 
,futhless work of disintegration, But it will 
ebe the sacred duty of these. two. great centres 
-of: ‘higher education in» India, :to ‘Serve as.a 
‘perennial source: of: whatiMatthew Arnold: thas 


The excite-. 


called “sweetness and light,” spreading peace 


and harmony over the land. 


tx 


From the storm’and'stress of the war-worn 
world of. to-day, to the soothing philosophy of 
‘the Greek Plotinus,’ it’ is rather a» long way; 
but who will not be'lured into the path, that 
understands the lofty’ message’ preached’ by 
him,: of: the Virtue of Beauty and the Beauty” 
of Virtue, repeated by a poetic genius of a 
later century in the undying words :-— part 

Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that i is all 

Ye know on’earth, and all ye need to know. 
The cult of Aestheticism has often dege- 
nerated into a mere worship of sensual beauty, 
bereft of all moral considerations, as in ‘the 
case of Dante Gabriel Rossetti or Oscar 
Wilde, and the message of’ Plotinus, which it 
may be noted in passing, is the same as that ‘of 
Plato, is probably the best ‘corrective to ‘such 
atendency. The facility provided by a new 
translation * of the Essay on the Beautiful by the 
Greek Philosopher in a bright, attractive, dittle 
volume got up consistently with the theme, must 
serve to diffuse the great idea of what. may, be 
called the perception of the: Higher Beauty which 

“you. experience as often as you turn your 


eye inwards; or contemplate ‘the amplitude 


of another soul; the just manners, s the. pure 
temperance ; fortitide, venerable by. her- coun- 
tenance; and modesty and honesty walking 
with an intrepid step, and a tranquil and 
steady aspect ; and what crowns the beauty, of 
them all, constantly receiving the irradiations 
of a divine intellect.” ; ; : 
ate ag es 

i Tos ant lover of books and reading there. 
(* By Thomas Taylor, (J... Watkins ), » 
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sprobably,;no pleasure ‘greater than the awaken- to India by the poet, “which* appears ‘in the ? 


ing in the mind, of delightful reminiscences of last number of the Modern Reviews 5 
past study and that is exactly what is furnished O India, thou hast taught rulers of men to leave 
by, the Bookman’s.Budget* which has just been their crowns and'sceptres, to renounce thieir thrones and 
published’ by. Mr. Austin. Dobson. , There kingdom, and take the garb-of pbyerty? 
aa very. fos living English . writers -whose Thou hast bayent foe brave to forgive their enemies 
Cyan) : ‘ : at every step in the upward conflict, and forgetting 
reading cs extented to ‘such curious corners defeat and victory to break their arrows in pieces, 
as. those in which Mr.. Austin Dobson, ‘has Thou hast taught the worker to pursue his toil with 
steadfast mind, surrendering ‘to Brahma the desire for ‘ 
the fruits thereof. eK 
here and_an anecdote there, with observations Thou hast taught him that ruleth his own house to 
and reminiscences scattered bro adcast. Among Pen wide his doors to neighbours and friends, to wel- 
the specially interesting features of the volume wage Pattee a an helpless. ; ' 
ss ght them that live at ease to accept . 
ate some. striking Cantoons) reproduced), because the cords of réstraint, the poor ascetic thou hast made 
of their having appealed to the author at the Glorious’ ‘in his: poverty’ and tothe virt 
time of their publication and also several bright right thou hast rendered honour: 
epigrams. and translations from his own pen, 
To. those jwho* want some, relief from the 
demands of -strenuous aud methodical study, 
there is no better prescription than this new ae ge 
janes of MrswAustin Dabson’s, “2 'The 12th of Decemiber'was a gala day ‘in 
; Benares, as‘in other cities in India; ‘in honour of 
Our Day, and'in addition to the vigorous efforts 
ded some students of liter “made‘by the students 
On whether Participation in 


lingered and he presents in. the volume a 
collection. of miscellaneous scraps, a quotation 


uous and up- 


Thou hastitaught us’ to yield‘ up our selfish’ desires, 


and to-lay our-:world of joysiand sorrows before the 
face of the Eternal Brahma, ,, 


SAL YG nahi 


eres * 
‘a ‘The recent entry of Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
intd'polftés Hd sencin in all the educational 
ature; ’of the old questi institutions to collect money for the Red 
‘political Controversy is Consistent, with a lifé of Cross Ambulance Association, 
‘the: highest political inspiration. The! illustrious 
‘examples of Dante ‘and Milton would undoub- 
“tedly “encourage an ‘answer in the affirmative, 
“and” it* may be argued that it will serve to 
-deepen one’s, knowledge of mankind and” thus 
_ 1S’ even-an active aid to success in poetry. * It is 
“also Possible fo maintain that Such excitement 


“there ‘was'°an 

‘impressive parade of students’ on the “grounds ¥ 

‘of the Central Hindu College.” “The Cadet 

“Corps of the Collége’“and thé pupils of the 

‘C."H. C. School,’ the Theosophical School, 

- the “Haris ‘Chandra High School;’ the: Béngali- 

Tola High’ School and the Dayanand  Anglo- 

Bees “Vernacular ‘Middle ° School, “took part in the 

“1s bound to'have an. effect, Not altogether whole- functions and ‘the Collector and District Magis- 

Some, on a temperament of ‘lofty, spiritual ‘trate of Benares, AW. Pim Esq’, C.S:, ~ 

2 seen _ Dhese considerations do not however “alo: Joined in: the’salute.» The ceremony was 

* arise in the case of the following noble® tribute “particularly: imposing, as all the:students appear- 
“Oxterd University Prose, ) (Ba6d-) wed inthe uniforms of their. respective institutions 


4 





Geta san laet ne Tit) Lim et ee 
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and there was a large number of spectators 
present to witness the function. The members 
of the College Cadet Corps and the members 
of the Ambulance Brigade made themselves 
useful at the féte held, later in the evening, at 
the Victoria Park, while the students of the 
School gave an exhibition of some fine Flag Drill 
and Club Swinging. 


#, 
* 


Sir J. C. Bose has laid the country under a 
deep debt of gratitude to him, by the recent step 
he has taken for the advancement of scientific 
education, inaugurating the Bose Research 
Institute in’ Calcutta. In addition to this as- 
sociation of the Institute with the name of 
one of..the greatest scientists of the land, it 
has also. the unique merit of having come into 
existence by a noble act of self-sacrifice on 
his part. ‘The Institute is the outcome, in the 
main, of the gift of a princely donation represen- 
ting -the life-savings of the Professor and _ will 
stand :forth, to .tle coming generations as a 
‘monument, not only of great utility to the stu- 
dent of science, but. worthy of the deepest love 
and respect of all lovers of knowledge. «Sir J. C. 
‘Bose combines the vision of a seer with the 
practical-ability of a scientist working ina labora- 
tory, and the speech he delivered on the occasion 
of the dedication, of the laboratory —or Temple, 
as he ‘termed. it, more appropriately — was full 
of i inspiration, ‘kindling seekers’ after knowledge, 
to a white-heat of enthusiasin. ‘In this Temple, 
the.workers will gather. ‘the tremulous message 
‘when the:note, of the’ audible: reaches the’ un- 
\heard:‘and: ‘‘ when “human: sight fails, _they 
will continue: to explore the région of the. inyi- 
sible2?) * The* ancient: ‘Rishi: Dadhichi, offered 
this life, that ‘the thunderbolt may be fashioned 








out of his bones to smite evil and exalt righteo- 
usness and the symbol of the thunderbolt 
towers over those of all others in the Institute, 
giving an auspicious indication ‘of the spirit 
in which the workers will go forth ‘to build 
the greater India yet to be.” 

#% 

: The progress of the education of women in 
India has happily arrived at a stage at which, 
some of the enlightened women themselves are 
able to take part in the compaign. Srimathi 
Rukmini, a Brahmin lady graduate and a fellow 
of the newly started Mysore University, has 
championed the cause of her sisters very ably in 
the current number of the Mysore University 
Magazine. “To give our girls in their short 
School life” she writes, “‘only such a training as is 
calculated to make-them into good wives and 
wise mothers is a very narrow and one-sided 
view of education...... A woman is a member 
of the civil community as much as a man. Up- 
on her devolves the performance of a two-fold 
duty—duty which is peculiar to her as wife 
and mother, and duty to the community at 
large of which she is a member. It is this 
Jatter relation of hers to society that she must 
bg made to realise. Domestic duties and ac- 
complishments alone do not constitute the high- 
est virtues, for in that case, our women, who 
have not been found wanting in this respect, 


-should be held: up as the perfect type of woman- 


hood for all time. The:Hindu woman should 
be made to; ‘grasp clearly the ideas of nationality, 
national interests and the responsibility of 
the individual to the race and country, ‘Her 
outlook on life, which has been till now con= 
fined more or less to the family, ‘should 6 
widened aut so 4s to include the. pro; 
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society asa whole in its*various aspects. 22>. The 
qriter will probably:find it somewhat difficult, 
tol get a large following \ for her view,” from 
the: bulk of the. Hindu community, which :has 
a‘ idistinct preference to the ideal embodied in 
Tennyson’s lines in the Princess? 


Man for the field and :woman for the hearth ; 
eet forthe sword-and for the needle she :1 

‘Man: wank the head and: .woman with the 
& aaVigeimsns SEM oie ‘heart : 

Man to. command od woman to obey ; 


- 


Hw oth else confusion.: 





; Pitch: thy Perece io a projects high, 
» ‘So ‘shalt thou humble and magnanimous be, 
» Siok.» not i in 8, irit ; who aimeth at the sky 


* Shoots" higher miuigh than He that means a tree.” 
sod mam us a Five wwe ethUn 


~—G. Herbert. 
God: gives Us ToveSomethiing to love . 
hiGHevends uss but when‘love is‘grown 
oii Lo-ripeneés, that on. which it throve’ 
tp Falla off, and loye;is Jeft-alone. j, a8 
Adie al Bas: : ; “Tennyson, 
ee he is on a bah eaten 2ehtat 
5 That serveth. not another's will; : dit care 
ose armour is his honest thought; Sees 
~*Knd’simmple truth hid utmost skill: 2° "4? 
owe ,qoimicw t0 S20 tads nt 


«> —Wotton.?* 
o> Bow love, and taste its fraitage pure ¥ eee 

_ ~esSow'peace, ‘and Yeap its ea aadald 8 
> yee ae ee eee I la idi heed 
cqiBetsied er beanen home 0 oflight.. oi gon od 
% solid ixnoges: $03" dns. -2teot: Bonar. se | 
ra Bat Faowel of worls’a ja Pha bhi eit} 
‘ee oe. oid 


Ou Sate when taf 


 SsVahe 









Qos, 
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ANCIENT INDIA-AN. 
INTERPRETATION. 


There are times in the history of the world, 
when a new impulse seizes a community and 
gives rise to a commotion wnich leads to 
momentous changes ; and these determine the 
rise and fall of nations. In ages gone by we ‘know 
not exactly when, though it is said to be~about 
2,000 B.C., such -a commotion 


in. Central, Asia which’ led to the migration 


there was. 
of the Aryan race. Some went to Europe and 
some came to Persia and India, The group 
which came and settled in:India is known as the 
Indo-Aryans, who built up a peculiar civiliza- 
tion in Hindusthan. 


But before their advent we must take into 
account the Aborigines—the Pre-Aryans or so- 
called-Dravidians who should be regarded as the 
basic factor in’ Indian humanity ‘both. in’ the 
North and in’ the ‘South. \In''ithe*. words «of 
Prof. Pillai (Tamilian Antiquary: No. 2. 1908) 
the basic element of’ Hindu’ civilization is 'to‘be 
found ‘in India, south of the Vindbyas,” which 
still’ continues to be India proper. -Jfithe theory 
of Hall. be correct: we'shall “have no hesitation 
in asserting that this Dravidian stock ‘ruled: over 
the banks of the Tigris and \Bphrates' long 
before the’ gener of ‘the Aryans: bans e108 


: , 
Slain’ y+: gh ar} 19 


With the ° coming of this new. “race the 


IG) any Fiat: rt OB 48 


Daan ‘element began | to, give ay and t the 


hia: i 
at 
Aryanisation 0 of India began. . ssive 8 03 





to ipo fe 
sa 5 r 
When. they came ‘there: was'No strong: Powe 


torcheék their. progress. In. Babylomand Bey? 


“thé: Sumarians' ‘had. yielded to’ the’ Semites and 9 
Again’ this. Semitic: eélement-swaseisoomoto be 
absaibed in the) Indo-Iranian stock! 

gle ofedran and utans was: overs: 






So. the 


Theiold 


vy, 
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Inido Aryans had ey ‘little to fear from foreign 
invasion, ? é iE 

“CAs:an agricultural’ and pastoral ieople their 
attention was drawn towards land. .There 
were a good many largé riyersiin the Punjab 
as well as in the plains’ of the. Ganges.'and: the 
Jamna ‘which. :supplied. the people with, abun; 
dant: water throughout the year. ‘Again there 
was the monsoon which afforded every ‘facility 
of ‘cultivation. . In the words) of: the Jews—it 
was a*land “flowing with milk and honey..”? 
But the’ -Himalayas were the source: of all their 
‘happiness andi prosperity ‘and the greatest. impor- 
tance. lof these hills, layin the fact. that, the 
perpetual snow melting in the summer. fed the 
important rivers like;the Indus, ‘the (Ganges- and 
the Brahmaputra;iwith constant supply of water 
and served..as. an, impassable barrier of /nature 
against. foreign aggression: . ; 

The Himalayas have: ever Beenie Woven’ into 
the’ deepest. spiritual life of the people whose 
physical destinies they helped to shape.:. To such 
tegions—all wildness and mytery, all peace and 
of torrents and..music 
of winds—world-weary menjand women, longing 
for the: test ‘and beauty. .of passionless, . eternal 
things have come age after age and stil] come, 
on) long. pilgrimages. “This Was _ the dividing 

the Jand north. ‘of it was 


silence but for:the rush 


line of their vision and 
the abode of, the gods, f 


JA cyoung race; ‘habituated to, rane hardships 
fia life in, Central Asia, was overwhelmed With 
joys to. find- .that . their adopted. land was, “so 
very, kind sto ;them. > Their ;. ‘struggle -for cexjs_ 
tance. practically, ‘ceased; there. was. ‘NO dariger 
from Ouside.: and this ave, them, ample. “Scope 
and: ‘Pportunity;to. develope: the:civilization, Onia 
new : ‘lingio ‘There:.wasno need of such: prayer 


as “O, Lord, hallowed be. thy..name; give zis our 
daily.:food ”? °as they, ‘had bread more jthan they 
Tequireds .So their ‘prayer turned, aotoward 
ae ‘which :it»is :so diffculs, to, defines: 
‘aeat at waaay, aaa ai! saVaTAT, 
wat ar waaaa:— —Lead: me! from: non- 
existence ‘to? absolute existence, frdmi darkness 
to light and from‘ déath to eternal bliss siod: 

pei Chis supérfluons to add here” that ‘the:'entire 
body of Aryans was @ United: community: having 
a: ‘common religion and if ‘there ‘was’ any ‘caste—= 
any distinction‘at all—it was-betwéeh the Aryatis 
and the non= ‘Aryans. They ‘ Were a “conquering 
race full “of” the® ‘selfassertior’ and vigour-ofta 
young national life, with-a stroig love 6f .action 
and “a capacity for active“enjoyméntsz: Hey 
were the Hellenes of India.teiis ovr { 





’ There were ino idols | ‘and no temples ; 
patriarch of a family ’ lighted” the’ ‘sacrificial’ fit 
on his own hearth, and offered” ‘milk and© Tice, 
or ‘animals and libations: ‘of ‘the ‘soma j juice 
to the fire and invoked the’ bright Bods * for S 
blessings and wealth for hims fand his) children. 
Chiefs of tribes were kings and had professorial 
priests to’ perform sacrifices and ‘utter ‘Hymins “to 
them. “But: theré was no priestly*caste and no 
royal: caste} ‘The people’ were enjoying: the: frees 
domi’ which belongs to vigorous, «pastoral “and 
‘agricultural ‘tribes’ Ay ‘careful: and Sminutel study 
of the -Vedas reveals ‘to us this’ blessed state of 
things iniearly Aryan: societyo They:had by this 
time:come out.of, the. Primitive’ stape and. iwere 
passing through a patriarchal state,,: Fetish wore 
ship. waseover/ and» dame-nature took; POssession 
of their minds; 
gazed at the blue yault.of the sky, thei 
were. filled. »with, wonder | and awe. s, wher 
storm; .raged,.. the: pind in the 







When. this;simple “Minded. folk as ; 
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ing flashed,. the earth quaked, they were start- 
led, They could not account for them. So 
they went on speculating as to the causes of 
these phenomena of nature and at last managed 
to satisfy their curiosity by inventing the gods. 
They ‘ascribed all their. human characteristics in 
the magnified form to their gods and classified 
them accordingly. Itis said “‘ God created man 
after his own image.” In face of this would 
it not be more rational to assert like Swinburne 
that man created God after his own image ? 
At least, the vedic Gods developed out of the 
imagination of our forefathers ; there were the 
sky-gods, the wind-gods the terrestrial gods of 
whom, Indra, Varuna. Agni, Aditya, Mitra, 
Marutes, Rudra, Aswinas and the Pushanas 
_ occupied the chief places, They were mere 
gnanifestations of nature. But this does not 
prove that they could not as yet conceive 
monotheism which is generally taken for 
granted that the Jews only had to start in 
*- this world. 
among the Aryans to preach the “unity in 
diversity "—ae @ fast agar agiea He is 
ane, it is the priests who call him many. 


There was many a Hamilton 


In process of time their ideas began to 
change as their mind developed, their child-like 
faith in the Gods gave place to sober and sensible 
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tic fable ;. and when ‘the twilight has.engulfed 
the gods, then and not until then, in India - as 
elsewhere do real religion and real. philosophy 
began. 


India. From this time che Aryans were absorb- 
ed'in thoughts of the other world—which an 
agnostic will characterise as ‘a. wild goose 
chase.” Our western friends—I mean .the 
European Indologists—have 


pet theory for them—‘“ The: Indians ‘were: great 


woven «a very, 


in philosophy: but not in. action.” ‘This: is.’a 
very happy idea with them: and ‘the: Indians:are 
pleased and feel proud of this*.compliment. 
Matthew Arnold says :— © 
“The! East bowed before the blast 
In patient deep disdain 
And let the thunder legions‘ past 
And sank in deep thought again” 
This is a nice lullaby which I am © not: pre- 
pared to’ accept, our ancestors. were not babies 
in positive-sciences—such as politics and econo: 
mics. I don’t think that :God made ita point 
to draw a peculiar line of demarcation by the 
Ural Mountains andthe Mediterranean Seavand 


so the occident became’the blessed: land and the 
orient the cursed. one. : i 


In the words of Prof. Binoy Kumar Sarkar 


' The age of Upanishads is the golden:age of 


speculations and thus emanated the Upanishads « W.; j 
, : Neither historically nor philosophically does 
"2 satisfy the needs of thejsubtler minds. Asiatic mentality differ from WerovA mericant” 


One of the most remarkable facts in the Manas an economic political, and fighting 


peu of io WES when carried to its legiti- animal has displayed the’ same’ strength ‘and 
mee po podsmenlly weakness. both inthe oriental’’theatre as well. 
pe ee Pyeeeaye soon Dutcd as‘on the extra orient. Comparative ‘literature 
ee a ual attributes to the great idea of and comparative art will:show that'’man‘as 
ae ty—of oneness at the root of the universe: ‘lover, lunatic’ and poet” has’ worked upon 


a 





This ist the tveryinepaton’ abinetholosy = : ; 
sat ace oeean On o8 my thology and the: same gamut: of. ‘passions from|sHomier“to 
ee ee ‘sacrificial’hocus pocus and poes Macterlink from the: Pharoahnie! Book ‘of vthe 





e 





-mystic: has 


‘Socrates:to Bergson. 


_dreams-are made of.” 
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Dead to Gifanyali. 
attacked ::the‘‘problem.\of the 
sphinx’? in the self-same way. and.with., similar 
results under the guidance’ of ‘intellectuals from 


a» Again‘man as: positivist and 


-Confucius;, to; Swami: vavekanands and roo 


Our..ancestors’ were» not. “such stuff as 
Weiareproud of, Vyasa 
and Vasistha, Buddha and. Mahabira, .Balmiki 
and Kalidasa, Sankarachargya and, Chaitanya ; 


. but we are none.the.less. proud of our Indian 


Nepoleon, Samudra Gupta-and Indian Machia- 
velli, Chanakya.,..Chandra Gupta and. Asoka, 
Bhoja.and Vikramaditya, Pulakesin and Vikra- 
manka, - Rajendra Chola and .Dharmpala-—for- 
tunately are not mythical personages. \ Ehis 
shows that, :the Indo-Aryans. were, as glorious 
in. material progress. as. they, were in progress 
spiritual. But still, the mentality, of the Indians 
differed to some ‘extent from. that of “other 
‘nations. . The Egyptians “tried to immortalise 
themselves. by material, see ty erecting ‘the 
pyramids 1 over” “their graves: but the’ Indians aspired 
after blessings “Of quite'a different nature. « 

“Bat: in course’” of * time” pessimism ~crept 
inte the Indian-mind;‘aiid the bright optimistic 
and: robust temperament’ of the early ‘settlers 
gradually gave way: 7and® thus! began’ their in- 
difference to material progress which paved’ the 
way & for. their political, ,degeneration.. , 

., However, , their i imaginations: soared high and 


as number: of | fine, philosophical; treatises ‘came 
out, which, will throughout _ the ages be the 
marvels of the human. {intellect and will, give 
consolation to the afflicted heart o long, as man 


will try to, solve, the problems ¢ oP site and death, 

igs bOuriwestenn sGaenea often indulge. iniithat 

hackneyed topic that. India, -has, ono; history. 
Zin 


any annals or records. 


ebb in succession. 
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Against this I am not going to: exult: with this 
remark: ‘How happy: is that country: ‘which has 


no history !”? My contention is .this; thatviit 


‘would be better to say that India does not possess 


It is true -indeedi: that 
the Indians never cared to record how many 
hands of prisoners were taken’ as: prizes on the 
battle-fields, what a. big mound was formed with 
10,000 human heads or how my ‘eyes’ were 
plucked out. , Assyria is proud ‘of her history 
for possessing these records on the_Steles. ... Poor 
India ! She has no, such records. ~But ifi:history 
means the; growth ‘and: developement of human 
society, the progressive march of the, mind. 


India surpasses all other countries, For a: period 


-of more than 4,000 years she has a ‘continual 


current of.history with its natural flood atid « 
The harvest jis full, “only 


the reapers are few. 2 oda 


‘The Rishis of the Upanishads ried to) prove 
that this. world is, ephemeral, all that exists isia 


- seeming reality but not the. reality. The very 


So they warnus _ 
_, Brom, the 


existence is illusion (Maya). 
“not to “take the Tope for a snake,” 


apparent polytheism of the Vedas, Indian mind 


passed through the contested dualism (or Dwaita 
Vada) and ends i in ‘the, Vedanta (Adwaita Wada) 
“Tn every, ripple you get the sun, but. no. where 
‘the Sun. when the storm ceases and the’ sea is 
“calm, there is no ripple.” ¢ _. Qhis is the case! with 
‘the individual soul and ithe _world-soul—the 
Srarent and the: quae. - _ It boldly. asserts 
agama“ : Thou art He, gga, “Lam He” 
Subtlety. of mind can Giusy, reach alihistey 
attitude. ai viget ar nth Ve 

_ So the Rishis. nly lost themselveds in ie 
ete of the mind ‘and began to look down 


-upon the, material. interests of: mans "They 


Si 
3 
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jeared -notfor the comforts of :this: world; but 
etheir aim was:how. to: go:rout yof! it'and: attain 
Tai Salvation—the < eternal bliss,” 

. cBut ithe age iof dreams was soon’ to vanish 
ini the light of’stern facts.and sad realities.’ The 
;Brahmins, began) to forget their transcendental 
sidealoand:were mastering their energy to assert 
Atheirpower by every'means, *“Dhe-sutras;—the 
»Srauta, Grihya and Dharma,—were composed 

toiregulate ‘Hindu society. The -age of caste, 

uprejudices,'<ceremonials “rushed in and “a ‘huge 

\pyramid of ‘transcendental ‘nonsense ‘dimmed the 

pglorious‘rationalism of the Upanishad period. 

 *Asithe West by: accepting: Christ as the: only 
iSavior and Bible, thesonly “Salvation Guide”’ 

{trampled « reason’. fora anillennium 3 so the 

bBrahminical vhierarchy' for a ‘time'blinded the 
upeopleiand:ithe*age of ‘rationalism was forgotten 
in the trammels of superstitions. The innate 
aselfishnessof man predominated and ‘the “Brah- 

"mins !to maintain ‘their “supremacy introduced 

ythe caste-system, fabricated the.Brahma story” 

“on ‘tke ‘basis ‘of Purusha ‘Sukta geq mH in 

“the Rig-Veda,' and ‘formulated the whole 

4uscheme, The cast-iron rules ‘of caste %, 
“strictly ‘enforced and’ the 
Jwere held. ‘Even the’ mi 
owas: regulated by “a Sanskrit couplet-and every 
Bucs ‘converted into an automaton in the 
maaan tae ptt, Ti 
ithe Brahmins yielded to the 
eurechanical rules of the priests, 1? 
; a a ied unique: Tn the Kathz- 
2 ae eerie - a bine "Nachiketa 
Rs aA te a renly is “He-who 
Segoe ee -  We™ think this utopian, 
“But awe’ still vbelieve that India shad such 
‘Brahmans:and “still We" sometimes'come Across 


€ were 
Pompous ceremonies 
nutest detail of life 


cand character. 
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such menveven at'the present'time. © ©) 9.1} 
They ‘were ‘undouptedly: the :greatest in- 


stellectuals’ of the day... They could easily: be- 


come. kings:by the force of their natural talents 
The. Kshatriyas would ‘have 
been no match for them. .Butiin spite of ‘all 
what did they choose in‘life 'the:green’ grass 
for their bed,'the! blue-sky for their canopy, ‘the 
leaves, fruits‘and‘roots their food, begging their 
profession; and union with Brahma their sadhana 
their-object in life. ( Their ‘principle of: life was 
- self-abnegation—they ‘wanted tobe masters ‘of 
their passions 3 ‘pain and pleasure: were’ equal’to 
them. There'was’many a Diogenes quite com- 
~fortable in'the‘tub.: “Praise and slander did not 
«touch them. 
Sa aaa ae stasa Preita 
—WAAAT ATH WaAMAET Baar | 


The Brahman should always be afraid of | 


praise like poison and hanker after’ insult like 
nectar— oS eee. 
Ge Wana: Wa gaa TIT 
Ge atid daskag wana eagle. 
--Blessed .is. that Brahman who after. pocke- 
-ting-an insult sleeps happily, wakes up content= 
edly'and lives in this world. free; from:.anger.s 
whoever . insults the), Brahmin brings, ‘ruin;on 
chimself.,, )-:,/ sizdtam a9 


Thus touching their’heads to-the stars they 
‘looked down’ upon’ *thepetty ‘foibles, the gains 
‘and losses and ‘the petty commercialism ‘of this 
world, “They “moved “ina region “of ‘perfect 
“bliss. © If ‘they “had” any enjoynient that was in 
‘the: ‘satiation “they ’ received’ ‘in Tenunciation ; 
Ha Yettar was thelk “motto in life. “I 
challenge hére’ to”point® out ‘a’ nobler ideal 


‘inthe history"of-the world, 9” be eet ase: 
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«i Dhe: Kshattriyas had: to.discharge the- duties 
of» kings to: protect the country from. foreign 
aggression’ and civil: wars. They -were to look 
after the welfare of their subjects to secure their 
life and _property.. They: were’ pre-eminently 
a» military: class who’ with talented) Brahmin 
ministers at the helm of public affairs discharg= 
ed their civic duties... Their ideal was also none 
the less glorious; N f 
He is-the king: because ie ‘knows: ‘how to please 
‘He: is. “ afialetcerargerst UW 
AAA Asics. MAT HAAS hard like 
a:thunderbolt-and at the:.same'time soft like’ a 
flower.” 5 4 a 

» They had fhe giant’ s strength but: saith did not: 
-In\ the words of -Megas- 
thenes. “ The moral nature, of the Indians is so- 
keen that. they think it a sin-to. covet the: land 
of, riers and try, to..conquer. it, by: ageressive 
wars.’ ei 

- The, Tage Cael Jy is, heen to ll ‘They 
were prepared to sactifice everything: -for: the 
sake of honour and truths Ramchandra and. 


* his, ; subjects. 


use. it like; a-giant. 


Harishchandra. ere the _best supe of that 


gavel 
‘The Vaisyas< or*the bourgeois were a Peace- 
loving’ commercial’ and’ artisan Class whose duty’ 
layin ‘the’ “production of wealth. “AS for the 
Sudray they’ were’not helots, Tor “slaves, ~ They 
were the*heriditary servants of the three classes’ 
_ “iftee to‘move ‘and ‘free to! act?’ ‘Tt eccls had 
any restriction it'was religious. ’ 

“This is the celebrated! sayfa, of the 
Hindus and? from time to- time we come 
actos movements to restore idin alf i its aspects, 
the impossible” attempt of a’ ‘retrograde move~ 
meh tSthe!’mad’endevour’to set back the hands: 
Gf tite? Many-Vviews’have teen taken. bya band: 


of: scholars ‘and sincere reformers. ' With'all'de= 
ference'to their scholarship and character I beg 
to differ. No rational’ human’ being will object 
to’ the" fact’ that ‘this caste system is a curse to 
modern India corroding into the very vitals’ of the 
Country, and as long as this sstem stands defend- 
ed: bya band of well-meaning’ but wrongly-led 
patriots’and obeyed, by the’ ignorant mass, the rege- 
neration ‘of India i Is an idle topic meant for the 
platform or the arm chair.: ; 
* Bat ‘still, we cannot. help looking . at the 
bright side it* had‘ at‘its origin. ~ The Atyans 
were’ a small and scattered people in the’ midst 
of alien’ races. To preserve: themselves as a. 
Separate race they were driven to fence’ in “by 
high doctrines about descent and purity of blood, 
The Romans ‘had - gens, curia and ‘ribus-the 
family, clan or tribe. So the Indians have family 
caste and: sub- caste. They had the Patricians 
and’ the~Plebians. We have the Brahmans and 
the Sudras (we'know n not how did the Kshattriya 
and the Vaisyas—the arms ‘and. thigh ‘of ‘the. 
Hindu Society) —managed to vanish by. the, = 12th 
century A, D): All other ‘nations had. the 
peculiar tact of assimilation forming « a. harmoni-, 
ous**whole:” Bue ‘untoréanatley the Hindus and, 
the’ Jews were “devoid of. such a happy. trait, 
Their’ aristocratic pride in descent and blood. 
still’ maintains its ground. * > ee 
‘Tn'spite of such rigid | caste rules, equality 
was preached i in the intellectaaleddimain, “Manu ' 
enjoins’ ereetiara at qua” Dharma’ can be 
learnt even at the ‘feet’ ofa Gura oF low’ “caste, 
This shows that there’ y was no bar'to ‘acingeracy’ 
in‘the intellectualfeld” ® 89% SL oust imho 
As refsich the ‘status-or'w women i ind ‘the Vedi 
society ‘and after, ‘itis ‘niot aifcten 
to! cos a Amber ‘of “adios Ww 


a 
sel 
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brilliantly. ; There was, a kind of veil but that 
for the modesty of the fair sex. 
no .Pardha. The. women*worked side by, side 
with their fathers, husbands, brothers, sons and 
friends. Sabitri and Damayanti are still ideals of 
India womanhood, In the whole, field of the 
world’s. literature, you cannot find the ideal of 
Sita (except perhaps i in Desdemona) who.can. even 
stand, comparison with this, martyr of chastity 
who when banished by her husband through no 

fault of hers, cries in the ‘wilderness. AAal 

+ eacSTA waa Wal ta fasaait: ‘ 
“Tn the next life may God grant you as 


There was 


a husband, only this suffering of separation, 


I avoid.” 


” She is a goddes to indian women rd still: 


thousands shed tears over her, cruel fate. : 
Tn the field of abstruse Philosophy. also, they 


have left a name behind, . Gargi and Maitreyi, 


enjoy a better position than a Madame Gayon,or 

a Madame de Stal. When Yajnavalka wanted 

to retire to the forest, his wife requested him. to 

take her with him. He tried to keep her back 

with the bait of the pleasures of the world. But 

she ‘raised a cry; the cry. of, every human onl, 
“Sate Fa Healy Tae AZATH,; eara,.” 

‘ “What shall T do with that which cannot make 

me ‘immortal. ” It is quite in the fitness” of 


things that the “qaaa: qat:” the sons: of, the 


immortals will hanker after nothing but Immor- 


ality—that “garam” : 

“When _the glorious Vedic auesc an be- 
came ‘rotten, some. new. spark _ was required to 
cleanse athe i impurities that chad crept in. 50 
came “Buddha with a new. doctrine. Tt is an 
errongous: view taken by. western ‘scholars | cs 
Buddhism was a _protest against Hinduism. 


ICR MaE 
was not 50, . Tt was only. a - Protest, Against i 


ee, 
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ritualistic and. ceremonial side’ ‘of Hinduism, 
Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha are only the new 
names: for Brahma, .Vishnu and Maheswara, 
The cast-iron -chains of caste broke down and: 
free thinking ¢ found: free play..” 
aeATa. age aR AAC (HA asa oS 
Usa GASH | 
. © Stand up, win for thyselfirenown,, ‘conquer’ 
thy foes, enjoy the wealth-filled: realm ”” gave 
place to. “Seat GLAT qa.’—something 
akinto: ‘if cones slaps: thee on’ the’ right 
cheek, ‘turn chim the = other; also”. = ‘¢ All. ‘the 
sorrow (Seay) proceeds from work (fee) and 
this again is an outcome of aTaar eae o 
soBuddha’taught to strike'at the very root—‘ 
give up all desires * and'there by attain fraser 
——the cessation from all pain’and’ pleasure, the 
emancipation of’the soul from ‘the bondage of 


&A another name for’ aie ‘or alaeay. | “Philo. 


ea it was akin to the sank ys doctrine— 
seated et gaara fe gan” Like 
Kapila, Buddha also did not’ recognise the we 
of a god—“ Sacre, TATA 

The ideals of the Buddhistic age are to. ae 
found in _ Jataka ‘Stories, India has: revealed 
a part of hee genius in theart and architecture’ of 
the Buddhistic age. It reflects, the highly moral. 
tone. “of “the, _ society... As. the, taste, shows the, 
mind of man, so: art also reflect, the ‘mind ofa 
nation. Egyptian. and Assyrian art;and archi# 
tecture reflect the, most, brutal stage. of, the 
mind, Ramses Wi is painted v with a club sma- 
shing the head of. his prisoner, who, 1s, imploring 
his ‘mercy. with -piteous eyes and, folded hands 
Sargon is seen plucking . out the), eyes: cof the 
prisoner anda ring | ‘has, ‘been, ‘passed, through the 


lips to keep the head.unmoyed, .; Even theachioh 


« 


a 





Ov 





_ there is a: halo, of light round his head. 


‘MANCIENT “1IINDIA=AN‘. 


flayingvalive'an unfortunate creature: is: depicted 
with:, marvellous: accuracy.’ . No: other country. 


- has.succeeded :betteriinthe art of-carving lions 


liké -Assyriaw: All: this 2is wonderful but none 
the less ghastly. i i 

But what we find inthe caves: Bae Ajanta: and 
Ellorai? :,Buddha :sits unmoved Jost: in: Yoga, 
You 
see here, he is giving-up his body to satisfy. the 
hunger »of a tigress, ‘there,.the king Chandra- 
prava is giving his head to help a'man in distress. 
Prince Sudatta:for the saké of truth and honour 
gives up his:kingdom, his wife.and his children 
to.a. Brahmin. ' 

The ideal of self eanices is the keynote of 
Buddhism. It is a creed of active compassion 
for all creatures. Three thousand years before 
the advent of Richard Martin and:Swedenborg 
was preached and practised the noble tenet, ' 

“ He prayeth best, who loveth best * 
All things both great and small 
For the dear God- who loyeth us 
He made and loveth all.” . a va 

If God is love and loveis God—then iti was 
realised in Buddhism. 
gion of love and self sacrifice against a religion 
of blind faith. It was preached, not with the 
help of the ‘sword, stake. or rack. The people 


from surrounding countries came to India to. 


carry this religion. to their home. In the words 
of Sainte Hilaire, | a most, uncharitable critic of 
Buddhism. The: Chines pilgrims, came to 
India for a religion. “‘tiwas as it were proselyty- 
tis’ réversed.”- But we know how such a noble 
igo be ec in pene Iaitd oe its Pith j 


‘(aataa) Hinduism. ee ana Hevelonei in a 
new form,! The Pauranic literature gave a po- 


a 


It was essentially areli- . 


INTERPRETATION (1:7 “13 
pular religion and Neo-Hindaism began to flour-: 
ish... But, Buddhism contributed:, her quota, in, 
bringing toleration in the Hindu/mind and paved 
the: way for Vaisnavism and. other eclecticism 
which flourished from time to time. 
_ After» marching»lover a: vast! field .wich 
a cursory “glance, I:must now sum up my views 
regarding the .ideals of ancient India—and: to 
illustrate it I. will place ‘by its side the ideal 
of the ‘west:and see’ where lies the difference. «* 
In Europe ‘the socio-ethical’ evolution has 
been different from'that of India. From «status 
through therrevolt of right to the highest ideal of 
duty-this has been. the scheme of: thesacio- 
ethical: evolution in Christendom. © In India 
owing to the peculiar “synthetic: genius of the 
race’ and the ycontrol of the course of social 
evolution, not by*rebels'and reformers; but ‘by 
the spirit-illumined saints and sages the scheme 
ofjsocio-ethical - evolution has ‘been’ from status ‘to 
ae its own sake. ngme.9 Agus 
nes »:Similarly;*the evolution of, India has been 
fundamentally different from that of ‘Europe? 
LO es ee ase eae is ahaa 
ethnic state, religious evolution both i in christen= 
dom and in Islam passed through a’credal Stage 
to-true.universalism, whle the evolution’ tin’ India 
somewhat skipped over credalism! ®“Hinduism 
has never been aicredal religion: The Buddhistic 
protest: did develop a- geo hence’ oHinduisin 
threw-out! Buddhism.» 
* Absolute ‘gelf-detachiment! and ‘most | et 
and” ‘lofty “idealism Have been the main ‘charac- 
tatisties of the Hindu ‘sages? ‘and it‘ is here in 
his’ detactiinent ad idealism ‘that'one Seas 


SHiZogimon : babe 
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tions'and religious life. It-is only on account 
of this’ idealism and detachment: that a com- 
munity’ controlled by a most: rigid system of 
castes rarely suffered: from Sera as we find 
in Europe. 
And ift this spirit of. idetachinent saved the: 
society, from the ugly rivalries of, the competi- 
tive class distinction of Europe, our idealism 
has ialways helped: us to transcend all forms.of 
’ social irregularities due to convention and, culture; 
and to realise the divine. as much in: the: hloy 
Brahman as in the untouchable Parih. 

These fundamental characteristics have been 
combined into:an organic whole in our concep- 
tion‘ of:"Dharma: This concept is untransla- 

table: picleoas ean, never be a synonym for 
Dhar We call Dharma.of water or: fire; 
ere call religion.of water ? 
_ Religion is that which holds men. together ; ; 
while Dharma is that which holds. together the 
different elements of a thing and thus combines 
them into one organic. whole; The. conception 
of religion is thus exclusively human. and social, 
that of Dharma is cosic and universal—It_ is 
Law in the specific emenonign a sense gets Law 
of being, love anol! 
_ This Law of peek is not: Hatiised upon 
_ objects: from without but grows within,  It,is 
. _— aregulative idea and, something constitutional, 
es hag) ee pete the: fai 
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© Turn not in ‘angry wtibod as ide"; eS 
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not by denying» but openly accepting andvhar= 


monising in the totality: of. its: lifey:. the. endless 
Like: 
Hindu religion, Hindu Society is not.a itt but. 
a federation of many units. vit 

- To sum up;-I may:add here that. the watch- 
word: of: Burope: has: been: right, but that:'of 
India has been Dharma. . As: avresult of right 
Europe's ' key-note: is \resistance) while, ‘that ‘of: 
India—self-abnegation: 


diversities. of -its component: organism.:- 


- Europe! ‘believes: in 
revolution, while India in evolutions: :: 
India must interpret herself. °° © 
S. Nv BHATTACHARYYA, M. A: 
Professor, C. Hi CG. Benaress 


Is the mind hard to:curb, al’ ide 
Hard to control ? 5 
It must grow calm, ‘that, notiaein aay | disturb 
The striving soul, 
Is the will hard to, breaks \ 
Hard tosubdue? 4 
It must give way, for while desires awake | 
_ Conquests are few, © 27Gi | 
-Is\the heart hard to crush, Sfoi-a Boe 3 
Hard to bring low te atin Sohn} ‘fauna 


It, too, must yield before the swirling rush , ‘ s ss * . 
.O£ the seas flow— : Eee 


st 


‘The ea that, murmuring and ‘restless, waite 3 Bae 
Her food tide pe heyond: thy ‘spirit's gates, °°" 

: 2102 “Eva Minrin rat) 
"Love then thy friend although uovéhide,.. ala 89. 
ay! jie Ao 
“And if hig'fect shall-¥o:astray;!! i 


preety | ways 
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THE TEACHING OF 
INDIAN. HISTORY. 
‘Indian’ History as taught “in ‘almost all the 

schools in India’ is distinguished by its difference 

‘in ‘many important respects from a proper ac- 

count of the various forces, political and social, 

religious and commercial, that have from the 
earliest times up to the modern, contributed to 

‘make up that’: highly composite and ‘intricate 

thing which: we: call: the History of India: “The 

books'‘on Indian History which generally get 
the’ ‘honour: of daily use at the hands of our 

‘teachers and’ pupils seem to have been writtén, 

‘on the’ quiet’ but unwarrantable assumption that 

before the advent of Lord’ Clive on the arena of 

Indian politics, India practically had no history 

worth that name. It would be a gross error to 

Sy that ‘in these books there is anything” like 

an’ ‘attempt ata “purposeful misrepresentation of 

facts relating to the pre-British periods of the 
history of our country. But it is no less than’ 
truth in “all its naked simplicity that a suppres- 
sion in these Histories of | _certain historic truths 
which ought, in the name of sense and virtue, 
to ‘have been ‘given out, has led and is feces 
to “far more “disastrous results than may bet ex- 
pected to arise from an open advocacy of un: 


truth, A more serious evil j is to be encountered 


in the tendency of many of the usual text-books 
on Indian, History. to magnify vastly the im- 
Portance of some facts and incidents of the 
British’ ‘period which appear to us to be un- 
doubtedly of small ¢ or even no, Significance, 

direct ¢ consequence ‘of this practice ‘of extggeran 
tioh'in ‘books, which ‘ young: minds are ‘apt to” 
think are Javowedly meant’ ‘to’ impart “unalloyed 
truth, 9s! “the ‘loss oft‘balance of’ mind,“and ‘of 


in “ability “to form’ correct’ Conclusions ‘from’ 





15 
given historic data. 


Credit must be given to our indian Histories 
for the skill with which they manage to crush 
down the activities of the Hindu and the Mo- 
hammedan periods to a few dull and weary, 
pages over which the student not infrequently 
Chandragupta, Asoka, Harshavardhana, 
and even Akbar are passed over in a few words, 
It is to be understood that, it is by no means 

insinuated or expressed that these kings were 
not great. On the other hand, an express men- 
tion of their greatness is made ; but those events 
of their reigns which really ands them famous, 
and which stand out as important in the politi- 
cal or commercial history of our “country are 
conveniently. held back. The fact that Roman 
coins are found largely in several parts of India 
is stated ; but the broad significance of this as 
indicating the throbbing commercial life of an- 
cient India, her vigorous ‘sea- trade and her poli- 
tical intercourse for 4 time with Rome is 
honoured in the way of a ‘wise omission. “A 
separate kind: of treatment is “reserved for the 
British ‘period in regard to which Governor- 
General after Governor-General is taken UP) 


dozes, 


: and’ the success or otherwise of his ule tried to 


be brought out in the light of individual Ge 
as well as of the total progress which, ‘India bas 

made under the British - Government. — The, 
alleged dearth of suitable materials for the cons 
truction of a proper History “of India of site 
pre-British’ days” is “thrust ’ ‘forward ‘as a ee 
explanation of the ee of treatine meni inthe 

Cees ee vee a 
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of the very instincts of order, and law..and 
peace and freedom. Appreciating fully as we 
do the advantages of the British connection in 
a political, intellectual, or moral way, we must 
still confess toa native incapacity to understand 
how a few thousands of foreigners can, not- 
withstanding vigorous restrictive laws and police 
regulations, hold 300 millions of people in peace- 
~ ful subjection had it not been for the presence in 
the latter of a natural love of law and order. 
This. inborn craving - for peace must be due to 
many hundreds, of years 0 of a peaceful civilisation. 
We are told that before, the coming of the British, 
toads were beset by thieves and robbers, and 
life was in continual danger of meeting 
with, an untimely. end. Of course. it is 
easily ‘understood that i io ‘those days when rail- 
ways and steamships belonged to the world of 
the runknown, inter-communication between diff 
erent parts of the same _country or between 
country and country must have been attended 
with difficulties of which we can at Present, 
have no adequate conception. “But the state- 
ment would have universal application ; let us. 
believe that India was Not specially ‘marked 
out by, Providence as ‘the fitting home of plun- 
derers and. freebooters, There is evidence to 
show that in, the days of our great Aindu 
Kings and Emperors, there poured into India 
from the various Parts of. the world : a ‘constant 


stream. “of visitors actuated by divers motives 
and | objects, and ‘that there werc. strict rales 
and. regulations for the guidance and entertain-, 
ment of travellers. Also there seems to ave! 

vee ae commercial i intercourse between 
In dia and d the. many countries of ‘the ‘then. 
known. world ; _ and, salthough this _ consisted, 


mestly in searborne trade, which secured a,,large 
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annual» profit’ to” India; yet:the mention in old 
Hindu books of a definite land-route.from India 
to Persia and the farther west proves conclu- 
sively that there must have been caravan traffic 
of however. humble a type. If roads were so 
unsafe, and life. were in such . constant. ‘peril as 
our text-books on. Indian History inform Us, 
how are we to account for the above facts ? 


[RD 


But more puzzling, though, at the same time 
more interesting .and informing... than: all the 
other. whims and: freaks of our text-books.on 
Indin History, is the hyper-rapture into, which 
their authors grow when they, rank. the ;Post 
Office, the Railway, . the, Telegraph, and. the 
Steamship systems among the benefits of British 
Though it could have aided i in 
their being utilised to the greatest extent, it 


rule in India., 


could not have been their sole originator and 
that such a statement should continue ta obtain 
the sanction of the. teacher and. through hi 
of the pupil, is | indeed a pity: India,_ like 
Japan or China, ora hundred other countries, 
would have been’ enjoying some ‘of the comforts 





and the conveniences due. to modern, “discoveries, 
even if the British had never c come to her shores 
atall. India has, beyond all doubt, derived much 
good from the British rule ; 3 ate has identified 
herself, without yet stepping out of ‘the region 
ot what was ‘noble or beautiful or useful in 
her ancient culture and civilisation, with , the. 
best and the “most admirable i in the ideals and 
the ‘mode ot conduct of ‘the. Britishers. ., But 
to praise British tule, it is not necessary, t9 
‘show ‘such want of hista cal. discrimination, carte 
-Ssansx , ys 5 au nseng 729s 
Tt is. with, a. sense. of qelief that,,.we. Gn 
from our usual textzbaoks on Indian, History, to 


the Histories, of, India, by, , Sir, :H,Elliot,; Ws 
ap oie Smith, .and,,athers..whose. yas6: 
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knowledge" of; ‘and deep.’ sympathy ‘with ‘thes 


subject they’ deal’ with, make them éminently 
qualified to write on it. Here- we- 
freer ‘and purer air ; the perspective, in respect 
of’ time as well as space, gets‘to “be far -clearer. 
that 


Here ~ we’ learn 


rélatidns” with’ India: here’’'we learn that old 


Chinese, ~ Javanese, and Japanese’ chronicles: 


contain explicit references to India, and that: 


somé ‘of “the “Grecian ‘and Hebrew words are 
These are.all 
facts which the young student of Indian’ History: 


undoubtedly of Tamil. origin. 


ought to ‘be ‘made. aware .of—and these are 
precisely the facts which’ it has been: thought 


tobe’ advisable to keep. away from _ youpeS 


minds. - And thereby hangs a tale. 
~KS C.’ P,. KRisHNAMURTHY B.A. 


“rl s81 to 9 Municipal High School, Guddapak:>* 
at changes, trath sencae one ge cannot’ tenga 
afother ‘either the details “of ‘its obligations ° or ‘the 


: matter of its | knowledge, ‘but ithe principle'of ‘Obligatien. 


is. seyerlasting. - ~The. congciousness’ -of ; iduty, -owhat- 
ever its origin; is to the moral nature of man. what. life 
ig jo athe. seed.cells of, all organized creatures—the 
condi tion of ‘its coherence, the elementary Forces in 
viréne of which it ¢ rows—J. 5 ‘Froupe, 








“What. we ‘want | is the old spirit of. our aia 
the” ‘firm ‘conviction — ‘that “not by criticism, | “bat by 
sympathy, We must. understand’: Ayhat we! ‘want is 
mire! réverence!, more’ Tove, take huttanity,?mor oe : 
BoWy Ropenrsoe di 92a to bina ad bleeds voy 

& Men glory incraising*ipreat and ciate Btruc- 
‘ure and finde. seoret pleasure) to, see sets, of, thejr 
0 
we Platting to prow.,up,and flour: ince 
i gre: ater, yang, more glorious wo Work fo ,bpil 


maa oy) 
ae see a Peat of our own, lanting. — fe) 


nf eON sit iD sno doing hag oa 


breathe a: 


°Nebuchadnezayar’ and . 
Asshurnazarpal and Asshurbanapal had trade-- 


D005 


iyithi SAATHAD HY WwW 
THE VOICE! OF -TME 


EAN ae Ds* 
oben fea sania the: fier doth glow wy 
~! "And: rises‘forth: the sun yo! BRIO, 
At his behest, ‘the rain doth ene w : 
« **:Alnd breezesblow their breath 3 ome ovaK 


> -And ‘on his: work doth meekly’ run’ it 

_ Tue mighty God of Death, «+ .* 

He grasps, though ‘void of hands; ~~” * a 

‘And walks, bereft of feet, Hoh a Hold 

Eyeless, He views all lands, 9" 

‘And hears all voices sweet; 

Without the aid’ of ears.“ gable Va 

Ke knows the souls of all, ” ae 

A Though himself on by ne none 1¢," 
, And Him the Sages call : ee 

_ The Primal, Ancient One, me _ 3 





aL ¢ 
Cae Bay 


wii elesad 
‘The Lord of countless Aan pe _ 
ove ay se Ser op tat sdody 
“a ow Him ee sprung, the cee ods. ale 


And seas and oceans wide, : gti me 
é, The; streams and mountain rills....-) 

2 And rivers’ rushing, tide bolbute. svad bane 
to syote On spacious-plains unfurled, ,_ ai. s7om 
2 -Froni Him’the plant and'tree 3 Souclnead 

The leaf andjuicy fruit 5° yin ie aqone oft 
DU gAnd‘all:the’mystery* | 000 5 uel 
1 ©.Ofhidden seed and root—!eo). 2). ol) vad 
- 1) ~\ His sway sustains the.worldy) 6:9 s ion 


' Aygsna, 7026 
aoe ENG. qlieh 
a Tuithinsy riya by anteh ye 


qraoh vod ems ably: 
avad Lsove wosl-95¢ 


“the He cy. ipoe is from the Zuitéi 





i alae rcpt eb whys ei 
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WHE “PHILOSOPHY 
| 2 OF MAN: &:: 
q@ehat there are a few only among many, 
who bestow’ some! amount of thought uponijthe 
problem, “ What.is Man’’?, cannot be gainsaid. 
Those who,. by, regular attention to the matter, 
have come to!a right understanding,,.have’,really 
acted their part well in the world, they. have 
the palm, no doubt,. ty ho 
Living without the knowledge (of what one: 


is, is worse than death, Jose, fancy how impossi- - 


ble it is for a man to now others when he does 
not and cannot know himself. . Asi it not, there- 
fore, futile for one who Pee is shrouded, on 
ces sides, in darkness, try;tohave-an Unset 






Anes 
; AG ei studies bi have Been 
My travels have Ted me to 
nowledge of all sorts of birds, 
b ind There B “nothing, which I 
oa soe rte moras spent may whole life over 
F these matters, I do nét see any way to believe 
that there cai be anythiag’ which § ‘is beyond!my 
Fis eas 2 gee PAEIOO bur ease bad 
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and. this :has made me quite: thin and, lean,” fs 
_ Statements. of the like nature are the order 
a the day. This clearly shows the: kind of 
conception the. generality of people have about. 
man, This body is the only thing, they. think, 
In. fact, so. far they have proceeded in this direcy, 
tion. ; t A lsesondiadeeA bas lequnssiuadeel 
i ja This is,why man is a prey, ¢ to so ‘many suffe.. 
tings... The... EME fable will elucidate, 


thisitan che 


Wibak SITIO BWIiGxe nisicey 


»:A ‘lion’ ac) while yet very young’ rayne se 


himself amoog a:number,.of goats with whom, 
he lived! for: considerable, length of time; . Hey 
would -do'as they-did- In course of time, he grew. 
torbe:a:fullslion, but his nature got much yof. the, 
goats. : He:would:eat. what ithe: goats lived upons: 
Tt was quite difficule: then’ to make any great. 
distinction between: the, lion and) the goats, ex- 
cept in.respect of the: Shape and size of the for- 
mer. Fortunately enough for him another wild 
lion came to the spot, roaring and thundering. 
The Boats, | finding -themsélvés: j ina . Precariqus, 
state, ¢ ould, not, see any. way to,escape., At-. 
length).: ‘they. bent down, their ‘brows to’ arom 


taiwhat ‘inight befallithem, asithey were frigh-i 


tefied” ‘one “of wie > Their yal Soe 


att 
was also i in the Peamerca nai 
SIG) wisinenois. elt 
eyed t the companion | 


as filled with compassion. 


isha blo ads ai ar tase! 
shear art an d th sea 


t "inch 


ca : 
ms Woslordiw FO OUsIy 
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are: the articles of your food.” °c'The' tame “lion 
at'last’saw ‘what a great mistake :he had commit-' 
ted'in being so'long withthe goats, He woke 
up\< from his “long:‘stupor. and -wished he had: 
never cbeen.withthem. He roared ‘and jumped: 
and rushed ‘upon’ a'goat and’ate him up. With! 
renewed:energies, he accompatvied! the’ wild’ beast 
and thence forward, became one ofthe fiercest” 
santimalsy) fos 902 in (hs r 
‘It is similarly. the case. with man. ! a 
‘Whenhe: 


G3 aujds 


rance is eatirig into his very ‘vitals; 


_ understands: his “natures? he: becomes free Av 


full self-recognition-means* unqualified ‘freedom’ 
from): the; ups and dawns:of life, for man is:not: 
barn..;for:,what. jhe suffers... In a:strugglé:for. 
way out.of the thraldom ofipain, hej.cries out: 
*GPity: Heaven dag not me meal What morez 
helpiis there foreme?¥inc) eo. bus emslel: 

“God. shas' made); alae sand He cannot break’ 
them. 
happiness. and dt/rests ‘with us to take, full Sane 
tage of. them. or Jet, them alone. ; The, result, of. 
forbidden. acts’ must, ibe ‘endured and.cannot, .in, 





iOee Bis Quid (Gis Seay 
ouTbe yentire creation js..the,, ene 
compact. of two. things.—Spirig., and Nature:, 
The; Spirit, .is,.the proprietor and, Nature, the; 
Property... Innroereds NO tide: odd bas’ sbisoy 
~The Spirit.is characterisedsby .three attributes, 
nainely,) Existence; "i Knawledge.and; Bliss swhith, 
are:also.his form: «ihtertia, activity, and! equilib: 


Theil five senses, the sinfacul ies off 
rid. the:.five la 


He has given us sufficient meads:for-our: » 


riusa ave the attributescand. form, of Reakritis ni 


SHT m 
pride’ .constitate. AntahKata. > {These and the 


above named. eomPonents ates the». products ‘oft, 


Nature. gin fa te sel bespdatton sit vate . 
THY ine? shame 


diva, Soul, iis. ‘Sabhas _Antabkaran and Che. 


Witarovigch 4 


tan—Antabkaran with Abhas, reflection, of the 
OW e vee IBIEHOD 
Spirit and the Spirit 


y vind is 





ishowt. 2 noider 


eke Spirit and its reflection are ane and, the, 
same.: The form, of. these A is Existence, Kinow,, 


ledge and Bliss...) cone bait ai to dow sat 


fa Sivas eee ‘of-mam “belong: itor Abhay 
rfeetoalt attacttettvean Nature, vodeiiduy seinesys 


~The’ Spirit ig’ “Light and’ ‘when? it? strikes: 
man that“ ‘Tain that Light. I am that? Sache? 
chidanand, * the: game 8 won in? his faveute 24 
c. pint and Natt! 
ae Nature is, is) the’ 
nely Nate! 
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-OUR. BOOK=SHELF. 
Land and Labour in a+ Deccan Village, by Dr, H. He 
Mann, in collaboration with others, (Bombay University 
pconoss Series, No. 1.) Pp. 190, and 10 plates, 1917. 
The University of Bombay is to be warmly 

congratulated on the production of this book, 
which is ‘a model of how economic inquiries 
should be conducted in India, if they are “to be 
It is the 
first work of its kind and, judging by its stand-* 


of'real use’ to the serious student: 


ard, far and away the most valuable: economical 


treatise published in» connection with. Indias: 


Hitherto,: our Universities and authors have 
published mere , extracts and summaries of, 
blue-books, mere rechauffes of general-economic 
principles, ; and vague platitudes about the laws 


of. economics discovered in Europe being inap- 


plicable ta, ‘the ‘special ‘conditions of India, Dr 
Harold Mann’ ‘s method of work is different from 
such “ scissors and gumbottle” 
superficial generalization. 


“work and 
He knows that _un- 
less the data of Indian economics are scienti- 
fically. observed and fully recorded, every theory 
about it must be like a castle built in the air. 
Iti is.only on the bed-rock of ascertained and. 
tested facts that economic generalisations have 
been founded in Europe and. therefore economic. 
studies have borne rich’ fruit there. In “India 
we have hitherto sown’ vn and reaped a 


sometimes golden mist. ° 
waiay Manx 


* In the book before us, Dr. Mann tee tellows 
ed, with the Mecessary variation, the method so 
successfully pursued by him in his former studies 
of the drink problem. in Calcutta and the de- 
Pressed classes in the Bombay Presidency, a 
method of which ‘the classic example is Rown- 
tree's study of the life and labour of the poor 

in York. Much of the actual i pany has been 
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conducted > by “ithe assistant» professors - of. | the-: 
Poona~ Agricultural College, but to. Dr. Marin: 
rightly belongs. the, credit. of initiating . and. 
directing their efforts and doing thé higher work; 
of co-ordinating the result of, theirlabours -and- 
directing his synthetic imagniation. on them ‘to; 
extract) the» utthost ; value: in, theories that they.- 
(See Chapter VII); 

The subject of study in the volume. inder.: 
review isthe village. of Pimpla Soudagar,' six 
miles. north-west:: of . Poona; «;1t -is; a typical; 
village .of , the -“¢ dry, cultivation?” area-of the; 
Deccan Plateau.; [t, contains: 1065 :acres. held: 
under: the: ryotwari tenure} yielding asrevenue! 
of Rs. 1660 (in 1914).:? The* population’ is! 
556, »grouped in «111 “families, » of “which: as’ 
many as 93 families» are: Marathas and 13!are* 
Mahars and Mangs (untouchables) . “by Castes! 
Hence the villagé has.a remarkable Homogeneity 


> of population, toifiux ey gavie end oK trod? 


can yield. 


“The! earlier chapters give fully luetailediand! 
accurate information’‘oa “technical subjects’ like* 
the soil,’ water anddrainage of ‘the village, its: 
vegetation, crops and ‘cultivation,’ #gricultural," 
implements’ and: “éven weeds; the ‘land tenure, 
size’ of “holdings; stévénue”’? &c, vane 
the! live’ Stock!" Everything “hére’ is’ scientific, 
precise “and the result of personal observation! 
on the spot. + We ‘have:ino>high-sounding” poly- 

syllabic *phitase “of profound philosophy: or: /lofty: 
rhetorical’ abstraction, coined ‘in thedonelyestudy: 
in blissful *independence ‘of the concrete facts: 
of lifesno @x'vathedra statement on Indian ‘eco- 
nomics’ ih generaly "Dri “Mann’s Observers’are’ . 
trained scientists, and'rightly aim atithe-conerete: 
and the “exact, ‘which are’ the foundations ofall 
modern kaowledge nob exshudigoderh pil) 
sophirece >: aM: 


gdatlatng  ietihrr Gl oy haeriene 





se 


° 


she sixth chapter) whichcwith‘the’ seventh: 
will attract'the general iteadermost, deals’: with’: 


the people} stheir ‘castes; official Organisation, 
labour, income, expenditure,» debt, . payment in 
kind to:comrunal servants (ba/utas), food, general: 


_céndition andy other: matters’ of fascinating in-» 
The:seventh:condenses:into nine paged» 
the pore cone eaaes drawn’ from -the' preced: 


tetest.. 


ing ‘date. 
We . have; -no: ispace,t to gojinto; the details ‘of 
village life-and village. production, however, in- 


teresting: in, themselves, “and shall.conclude -with. 


the final results, of Dr, -Mann’s study asexpressed 
in his own words, . eriniseinl 

This economic inquiry into the eonditiont 
of the people of 4, typical: dry";Deccan village 
is disheartening, -. ‘The debts, are a-crushing load 
on the people, but. even “were they remgved 


more . than half the only would still ‘not aes 









case -when smploysnent autside! [the village], 





was ‘particularly active, and ‘when not less. than 
30 per ‘cent of the male population were em- 
ployed at fairly. good. rates at Kirkee. : 
4 At present it seems a. most’ urgent need that’ 






‘attention should be devoted to meet, 
e situation. which “the. data ‘recorded i in this, 
chapter (Ch... A) reveal, if indeed the mainten- 
ance. cof the ‘condition foe the People. should be 
the ‘principal aim of the, ruling powers, ae (P.146) 
a Tn 3 village paying a Tevenue of Rs 1660 
only, tl 
Rs. 13,314, {for only. 103 ae ul 
The “number ‘of members per, “household 


exactly five. « The data “available make one 
spect that the population ‘has Teached almost’ 
Latsidtary ¥ ‘condition! ‘if ir is net! ‘actually déclin-’ 
Inger! (P, 9125) eighty-one) percent:i of the: 
Holdingg sim-land; rex under.:ten acres. in.size,, 
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Si 2X. 


while no less than60-p. é. are less than five 
acres’each. “This excessive Subdivision? (of the 
soil) which has progressively. increased. during 
Beitish rule i is recognised a as a. very, great evil.” 

(P. 46) aoe 

‘Tn! receat years, the agricultural methods 
remaining the same.and the process of fragmen=" 
tation of the land being continued,—it has be=! 
come evident to the people that the village can. 
no longer support itself on agriculture, and thus 
in 4 continually i increasing measure the people 
have gone‘outside for work. Only’eight out of 

103 households in the. village are self-supporting: 
from land alone. .* * * More than half the fami; 
lies .in ‘the village. are insolvent according ta. 
their own standards* of life,—and they must. 
either’ have Tess food or' less clothes or noe must 
incréasé ‘their debt,”” , 

- The “position is' discouraging, for” under’ 
these conditions the economic. condition must -be> 
getting worse unless there is a wholesale emigta- 
tion to towns, which is for _ Many reasons; un-. 
desirable. We have (already) ~ the beginning « of” 
a’ large landless’ proletariat, [which’is a. ; Breat so- 
and moral’ datiger.]"” “(Pp: 152°153): ve 

“The causes of the present “unsatisfactory ‘ 
position of the: landowning ‘cultivators’ are, \ac-: 
cording to: Dr. Mann,‘ partly social: aeney 
agricultural, Among them he mentions :-—= =, 

_, (i), The custom. of -endlessly dividing leadassh 
stich. a way as.to lead to. bon into ee 


rar 


oe 


students of * ee ecénomics. bs sie at ws 
"(ii Dhe'stationary condition of agriculture: 
‘The! intensification: off agriculture’ has hardly: 
commenced; But without such Progressive! 
agriculture (We feel: the population i is fog. great, 
for the land.” (P. 1 54) 
ii)” The lack of capital, | 
not add}! the” Boe ‘of education’ 
brains? Yuna 


on A) a aidsio3 


ae dire ee 


tal} 1 2neitenira ey ods sy 


gest vi) Sess ot DaDONATH SARRARD 98: 
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Phiinee! oo TNE: 
HINDU: UNIVERSITY. 
* Tur How. Dr. Sir SUNDER ‘Law's SPRECH. 
(Continued from p. 344 of 1917 )- 

To the founders of the Central Hindu Col- 
lege—and I am happy to see here Mrs. Annie: 
Besant (applause) with whose name the rise and 
progress of this institution is indissolubly con- 
nected—and_ many of her noble colleagues, I 
offer, my most cordial congratulations on the 
To 
the members of the Hindu community, the 
princes and the people, alike, and to the members 


realization of their long cherished ideal. 


of the other communities, who have so nobly. 
and. ‘spontaneously helped the university with | 


their generous contributions, I tender my ‘sin- 
cerest thanks and congratulations. 

- Before passing on to other matters I would with 
your leave refer to one point arising out of thé 


notification referred to above which deeply | con-. 


cerns both the students and the general public. 
- That notification came into force on 1st of Nov., 


1917- 


had”’no Classes i in these subjects affiliated to’ any 
university. 
cerned, the University will "open its own classes 
now for ‘the first time, on the lines laid down 
by the regulations. ; The College was however 
affiliated to the University of Allahabad in’ the 
Faculties of Arts and’ Science and when the 
College réopened in July last, it had classes 
teaching ¢ the courses prescribed by the Allababad_ 
University, and Students who | were. _ preparing, 
for the exminations of that onions: Prior to) 
the date, the Coleg > had re-opened in July last, 
the'Commecit iiads cPOaN moved: ‘the Oye e a 


7 


So-far a the Faculties of Theology, 
Oriental Learning and Law ate concerned, rio’ 
difficulty can arise as the Central Hindu College 


So ‘far as these Faculties are con- 
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to consider the: propriety of issuing. the notifica- 
tion referred to’ above. The: possibility of the 
Centtal’ Hindu College becoming the College of 
this University. in' course ‘of the current term 
was anticipated and: the-students seeking-admis- 
sion to the college in that monthy were apprised 
of it. The ‘expectation having been realised, 
to meet the case of students, who had already 
commenced their study of the courses of the 
Allahabad University, the Syndicate at its meet- 
ing held onthe 27th instant has passed a ‘tran- 
sitory regulation in the following: terms : 
- Add thé following’ to the a of the’ 
Ce: rH 


“Cuarrzr ‘XLI. 
“Transitory Regulation. 

w Notwithstanding anything to ‘the con 
trary contained in these Regulations, the subjects 
of examination, , the courses of study, the text 
books prescribed, ‘the, texts and the “standards 
prescribed for passing or,.taking a place: in 
the various divisions or classes in the Inter-" 
mediate Examination and .in. the Examinations: 
for the degrees _ of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Science, Master of Arts, and Master of Science 
(Previous and Final) ‘of. this. ‘University for the 
examinations of 1918 ‘and 1919; (the! candidates 
who fail i in the: examinations of 1919 for. ‘their 
re-examination ‘tn 1920), shall ‘be the same as 
at present laid down or prescribed by. ‘the Uni- 
versity. ‘of ‘Allahabad for “the “corresponding. 


"examinations of that. University “for subjects, 


for which classes were, in sapien on ‘the ‘Ist 
day of October, 19173,,1 in, ps c. e, Central, } 1 Boe 

College at. Bensces < This. Regulation,; shall 
remain. in force up,to the’ date. of :the declaratic on: 

of: ‘the’: results of the: ‘examinations: fofsirgng am 
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1920, and till then, the attendance of the pre-. 


sent students ot the Central Hindu College, 
which would have counted for the examinations 
of the Allahabad University shall be reckoned 


to be attendance at lectures in_ this University,, 


Provided that the examinations of M. Sc, 
Previous in Physics, Chemistry of 1918. and 


M, Sc., Final. of, 1919, as also the M. A., 
Previous of 1919 shall be held in the courses. 


prescribed for this University,” 


‘The transitory regulation will be now sub- 
mitted to the hon.. the Visitor for his approval, 


On his acceeding to it his approval the new 
regulation will come into force at once, Its 
effect will be that the students who were. mem- 
bers of the C. A, College. in October. 1917, 
will be. able to pursue their studies in the 
Allahabad courses for the first two years and 
be examined by this University in them in, the 
same. lines, as_in the Allahabad examinations, 
Failures of 1919 will have a further chance to. 
sit for an examination “under similar, Conditions 
in 1920 also, This, it is hoped, will remove 
all difficulties which were likely to arise during 
the period of transition. a : 


’ .<.I/now pass on to the.preliminary work; done 
to.enable the university.to. make start in. its 
work... The. most important thing for establish- 
ing’ the university, .is the acquisition of Site, for. 
various buildings. Among the conditions pres, 


scribed by, Sir Harcourt. Butler. in his. letter : 


addressed to us.in 1913. was the. provision .of a. 
Suitable , sité ‘for the, new. university,” J. am, 


happy..to say that. with the. help of;.the|local. 


Government we. were. able to acquire a plot. of 


1 


s 


About. 1,300 acres, opposite Ramnagar including ’ 
the 45 acres acquired for. laying. the foundation , 


Mons Tt, was. put.sim. our. possession. an Ist: 





~January 1917, It has since been managed by, 


4% Committee appointed by the university. The 
work is being organised. now. Our thanks are. 
due to Mr, Lambert the collector in charge of, 
land acquisition and his assistant Pandit Sheo- 
karan Nath Misra for the considerate and. 
tactful manner in which they have discharged 
their duties, J am happy to say that the whole 
land has been acquired without a single case 
going to court, an unique event in the annals 
of land acquisition, and I May. congratulate, 
Government on it. Levels have been taken ‘at 
various places on the site and it has been found 
safe. You can well imagine how difficult it is 
for a zamindar or a tenant to give up even.an 
inch of land and the. University is. grateful. ta 
the owners for the generous manner in) which 
they have helped it in this matter, itoisa 


On the 12th August 1916 when I had the 
honour of. addressing you on the occasion “of 
the first meeting of the court, the amount Brow’ 
mised including the valuation of the annuities 
granted by Indian states came up to-about 96 
lakhs ‘and ‘the: realizations to ‘close ‘upon 60 
lakhs... The amount promised’ has ‘not’ risen’ 
since. »The reasons .are ‘obvious. Owing® to: 
the war it was. considered inadvisable: to‘send: 
out deputations as had been done ‘in: previous 
years. to ‘obtain additional donations. ‘But we 
have:received some’ handsome donations ‘in ‘the: 
course of the year’ and’ gifts which’ have been: 
promised matured inta completed ‘transactions: 
I willofirst’ mention® the ‘establishment’ ‘of ‘the: 
chair of- ancient Indian history ‘and culture by: 
the *hons*Maharaja’ Sir Manindra Chandra 


‘Nandi: Bahadur, K.ic. 1 xR. of Kasimbazaary, 





who: had promissed donation’ of one. lac, 
who very generously, raiged. the amount tq 


= 


« x 
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enable: Government Promissory ‘Notes ‘of the- 
face value of Rs. 1,72,000 being prescribed’ for 
the endowment of the chair.’ We- ‘are extre- 
mely grateful to him for his generous’ ‘donation. 
He‘has been from the very commencement a 
statinch’and liberal supporter’ "of the * University. 
Movement, and i it is but appropriate! and: fitting 
. that! tthe “chair” which’: ‘will commemorate 
- name should haveras its ‘objective the ‘investi2 
— of problems ‘Of Aricient “Indian” History’ 
and Guitare.” OM. 'S2¥. ‘Shanghai, ee 
i  uirof “Bombay “representing a’ Board’ “6 
ec iooaiale HiREGPY sim sei 18 
anstitution! of@sprizé”'¥o"be named ‘the 
see ©) Madtrusudaniaid “Saraswati 

























izelon! a peeree betwee 


pvsfroeld blot foremost ee 
rottam, Govindas, Morarji .of Bombay, 
figs . of the AGaneshi meleanty ae 


ee deed.of teust 
ae ;§00 a year at charged 
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not unfortunately” permitted ‘his name to” ‘be 
published had ‘made a ‘gift “of ‘Rs. '215,000 ‘in’ 
cash, with ‘promise ‘of further help.” “This” has’ 


enabled us to start the “School aad ‘remove “one” 
little* difficulty” in® oo issue’ fof wy notifications 


referred to. 


“Proceeding the’ vicelchancellor ‘said that ‘the’ 


cost of the ‘puildings reqaited ‘for the callegés 
in the five faculties already” Sanctioned ‘with ‘the’ 


1G 


residences “for 





necessary laboratorite, “hostels, 
professors ‘and ‘other, administrative buildings, 
was. “roughly estimated by ‘theit’ Chief Engifieer 
Rat “Bahadur: Ganga’ Ram fat between” 38 aiid’ 
36 lakhs, ‘a very ‘large sum to ‘be called upon’ to” 
pay. “ The actual buildings required 1 now ‘would 
Cost 12° ‘lakhs. If? they ‘Wee to start the’ “other 
faculties rhentioned i in ' the’ statutes “the cost of 
constructing Buildings Len ‘wold be Sef ‘tees 
and the figure ‘might 1 
What®they ‘proposed ‘todo “now, ‘Subject ‘to 

their approval, Was'td start only go much of the 
me i & “absolutely = “necessaty for them ‘to tom 


erie the iF work: They had consulted ‘their 





— 


’ 











ssi erste: badterean tow jhat ‘eaten the: eer 
“constructing these, buildiiigs ° “during “the aide 


wouldsbesgreater‘thanwhatsit would! have’ been 
before! theswan, ©He was pdvised that so ‘far?as) 
the? Hostels'-and'istaffiquarters.’ wereconcemed! 
théresivoilld besnovapprediable difference. odT ne! 
estels as "designed? didetiot requi aire anyestee! 
“fo *theerodt te é 
of oreeun® 
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concrete: could! ‘be used.: As.to labour and 


bricks .they found’ that they were decidedly. 


cheaper now as no great public works were 
going ‘anywhere, in the country. Therefore 
they proposed to:build an arts college, chemi-. 
cal laboratdry.and a physical laboratory, each of 
which was estimated to cost Rs. 3 lakhs. They 
received‘ great help from the: famous: chemist 
of Calcutta Dr. P. C. Roy, (cheers); Dr. Mitter 
and the: members of their staff in the planning 
ofthe laboratories. If they wanted good and 
strong buildings they had:to spend the money. 
mentioned above. It was no economy in:build- 
ing a.very cheap building to. be pulled down 
later. .. Besides, the,three buildings, they pro- 
posed .to; build hostels, professors, quarters, etc; 
Allithis would cost between 12 and..13 lakhs 
The accounts, which,. were before, ‘them would 


-Show.that excluding. the’ amount which must be 


set; apart according to, .the University ‘Act of 
the ‘reserye fund and thesinvestments for. chairs 
scholarships, prizes, ..medals,..and the provident 


fund, there was roughly: speaking asum of about. 


10° lakhs <only;'invested:in:Government promis. 
sory Totes or“about the same face value available 
for™ ‘building « *purposes: | The | present Value. of 
‘these <notes’ was about - “77 lakhs. « ‘They shad 
arranged swith thei ‘bank: of: Bengal to. oyerdraw 
their» acedunts :to.the- extent; of six: Jakhs.. if 
fecessary at an sinterest/ of 54) Per cent ‘iper 
annum: on ithe actual amount overdrawn: fori the 


time: being: at any FR Sek would get Rs, 


due by them: was’ not large. | Taking eveey? 
thing into consideration he thought that they? 
could safely go in fora building scheme Costing? 
upto 12 or 13 lakhs. ‘There had béen a great: 
deal. of misapprehension outside’ with regard 
to the work’ of the university.’ Tf there? was’ 
any. doubt’ it. was for them to clear it, ‘and: that’ 
was why’ he had taken ° the ‘opporturlity ‘of 
stating what had been done so far. 2 

The Vice Chancellor coutinuing, said’ ee Sean 

T will now ‘take up another brantehy | ‘win 
the work that ‘had been done by thé faculties? 
I will take the faculty of Theology first. Under 
the-statutes, the faculty of Theology ig int charge 
ofthe religious - instruction ofthe 7 Hinds 
students oe ‘the Se and/Siatute . 





















relate ‘for exdmin 
the’ courses “ich etude h 
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enable:Government Promissory ‘Notes ‘of the. 
face. value’ of Rs.’ t 1,72} 000 being prescribed for 
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not unfortunately’ permitted ‘his ‘name “to” ‘te 
published had‘‘made a gift “Of Rs. 25,000” “in? 


the endowment of the chair.’ We ‘are extre- 
mely grateful to him ‘for his generous ” ‘donation. 
He “has been from ‘the very commencement a 
aa eee supporter: “of ee re 


~ wane Pes naveds its sigReant tat investi=’ 
gation’ of’ problems ‘of! Ancient: Tndian History” 
and Gules, Mr. shy. “Shatighavi, ore s 
< myrof “Bombay “reptesenting ‘a Board’ * 
Trisenotissnadel ei of’ a’slitn Of Rs. Sy : 
institution! of'aprize? to "be named the 
fadiius Seo 



















U oe ‘Through *the*intet? 
 oftione! of’ our foremost helpers 
tam, Govindas, Mararji :of Bombay, 
s of the Ganesh\ Balwant. Limaye: 
tships;,haye -been made alsovayailablé to: 
the Maharatta students,of our University: & ihe 
; ona ‘of, Tarkakeshwarwho\had promisedya 
1 aig of aca ns excuted a deed:iof trust 
an income of Rs. 3,500 a year charged 

eable property, which: issede sy 





















“This has® 


enabled us to start the "school aad” reiridve “one” 
little* “difficulty: in’ Abo) issue ‘of ste notification 


: 


cash, with” ‘promise’ ‘of ‘farther help.” has’ 


referred to. 

Proceeding the" viceichancellor ‘said thiat ‘the 
cost of the “buildings required” ‘for the éalleges 
in the five faculties already. Sanctioned with ‘the’ 
ssidenices “for 





necessary Jaboratories, hostels, | 
professors! ‘and ® “other. Aadininistrative buildings, 
was” roughly. estimated by thei’ ChieF Engineer. 
Rai Bahadur’ ‘Ganga ‘Rain ‘at en” 35 | ‘ald 
36 lakes a very ‘large sum to be called upon to 
pay: “ The actual buil ings required now ‘would 
cost 12° laklis. | If they’ ‘were to start the other 
faculties mentioned i in the’ statutes the cost “of 
constructing buildings ete, Would’ be very “lage: 
and the figure' might ' run ‘up to’ a crore of fupees. 
What" wey proposed ‘to” do ‘ ‘how, subject | ‘to 
their’ approval, t@'start only | go ‘much of the 
fork “as PaBsolutely necessary f for them’ to Com- , 
merice ‘their’ work! They had consulted their : 
cuigitieerstd° sasterean t3 What ‘extent che. Cost oF 
constructing these. buildings ‘during the awiar 
wouldbeigreater'thanwhatit would! have’ been 
before! the: war, ose! was wdvised that so ‘far ?as! 
the /Hoétels’and*istaff quarters wet roconcemed! 
| therestvould ‘besnovapprediable difference. oer nel 
hostels’ vas!idesigned? did@tiot require/any ested!’ 
ithe2rodf eee irtets also" # 





= 





“ss 


% ines being: ey time, Dhe 
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concrete: could! be used.’ As.to labour and 


bricks .they ‘found that they were decidedly. 


cheaper now as no igreat public works were 
going anywhere, in the country. Therefore 


they: proposed to/build an arts college,a chemi-. 


cal laboratdry.and a physical laboratory, each of 
which was éstimated to cost Rs. 3 lakhs. They 
received ‘great :help from the famous chemist 
of Calcutta Dr. P. C. Roy, (cheers);"Dr. Mitter 
and the members of. their staff in the planning 
of: the laboratories, If they wanted good and 
strong buildings they had:to spend the money. 
mentioned above. It was no economy in:build-= 
ing a.very cheap building to. be pulled down 
later. . Besides the three buildings, they pro- 
posed .to; build hostels, professors, quarters, etc; 


~All this, would cost between 12 and 13 lakhs, 


The accounts, which., were before, ‘them would 


-Show-that excluding. the: amount which must be 


set, apart according, to: »the, University Act of 
the reserve fund and thejinvestments for. chairs 
scholarships, prizes,’ medals, and, the: provident 
fund;:there was roughly, speaking asum of about 
10/lakhs-only; invested:in Government. “promis- 
sory/motes orabout the same face value available 
for’: building « “purposes. ’ The ‘present value - sof 
‘these snotes’ was about - 7° lakhs. « ‘They shad 
arranged >with : ‘the ibank,of Bengal:to, -overdraw 
their» accdunts :to. the» extent; of. six’ lakhs. if 
decessary: at an sinterest/ of53. per. “cent ‘per 
annum: ons the actual amount overdrawn, foristhe 


25: 
due by them: was’ not large. | Taking’ every 
thing i into consideration he thought that ‘they? 
could safely goin for a building scheme Costing’ 
up-to 12 or 13 lakhs, ‘There’ had been great: 
deal. of misapprehension outside’ with regard: 
to the work of ‘the university. Tf there! was! 
any-‘doubt’ it. was for them to clear it, ‘and‘that’ 
was: why he: had taken < the ‘opporturtity “of 
stating what had been .done'so far. © > ox 
‘~ The Vice Chancellor coutinuing, said’:—~* , 
T will now ‘take up’ another ‘branch ‘vin ; 
the work that ‘had been done’ by thé facilties? 
I will take the faculty of ‘Theology first. Under 
the’statutes, the faculty of Theology ig in'charge 
of the religious ” instruction sees Hindy : 
students ‘of the University, and’'Statute! 65 
empowers: it, to” organize st in éligion’and 
the examinations s theredn. 
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that instruction in.these jsubjects should be im- staff already and/all.that will/be:requiredin 
parted - son, the.,most.rational lines. and,that the’ addition would be the’ appoiritment ‘of!:an:iad« 
_ pupils. will receive, aweal: education. which:will ditional Jecturer'who :would impart instruction: 


fit them fox their) workwin life,: It is, for: ex- through “the medium -of vernacular. If there 
ample, proposed.in.. teaching them astronomy.to are. no students2in the: vernacular.classes in 


impart,to them-a knowledge;of.the discoveries science, their.services will be utilized: for work: 


Matejin.the west and to}, familiarize them'with: in the English, department. '..Itis of course:not 
the use,,,of the telescope) andi other:modern _ possible, at present to say: whether .and.if ‘so, how, 
astronomical instruments. . In ‘teaching them: many. of:<the students: jin this: faculty -wiil be 
mathematics, . it .is,,,proposed...to . make “them attracted) towards: their.\: alternative::: coursess 
familiar, with: the advange, made in, mathemeti- ‘The scheme however is tan experiment which 
caliscience,:in the... west. | The object is to itis worth ‘our while’ td make-and weihope it 
blend | what, is best. of, the east with that ofi;the will bera success. « « ; 
Hgthashs He education of our Pandits,, The ©» {> will ‘how’ a thé work’ofvéther de. 
parallel; course..is,one in; which, apart prtménts—the’ ficulties’ ‘of °aits “and 'scictive! 
tp istunction,isjalsagiven through 
-9f vernacular, in history, economics 
een part of the, Art 


a} vos ba 83 (iy 
























For those ‘colleges we’ have tried! ‘toget a'good 
‘aid strong ‘staff: ‘ Your Highness’ ‘has’ put*in@ 
most ‘appropriate’ way. the ‘importance: ‘OFS Securing. 


Se.9 is Pecginayhich: redchane cn 
enc ollike; Physics, Chemistry, “Botany, etc, 
_willebe imparted, through the! medium, of ver; 
aaculérsy:tsStudents, »may :ialsq; take up English 
vedio. medicine:;,:as\-optional i: <courses| 
hebnsaustrong, body. fofsepinionin -importantmatter.: It:is only esearch in:science 
es nsf vs of imparting all:instruc,  that.has enabled »foreign:s nations std. be more 
ule equ through: the medium.of _ Sciéntific’than-we:haye beens -Unless:we make 
tes Bee prakoparil our: students!enot<‘only-itodlearn what hasibeen 
.of obseringohow-the . discovered but» tor try: torllearn toudiscover we 
: “i 3 ibe Glee Orin shall never succeed.io Weeswant syoujsgentlemen, 
= | ‘to.inculeate among ourstudent»a spirito ofikeen 
hb'whichralne .cariz makes guriccountry 


fore freely ‘in’ this *depattment*you ‘will® riot 
pradge; ! Take'the ‘scienee-sides.Inchemistry 
and: physics we have ‘not‘only “arranged ‘to’ spro+ 
vide : teachers: to teach: the ordinary coutsesibut 






good’ teachers’ and!L* hopetif we'spend” money: 


also;to provide for <reséarch:s whigh::is. -alvery 


‘what ‘he ‘desirelito sbewse-Sidet i by7side: ithe a 


<4 5 
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to: collect»Indian ‘mineral productsiand I’hope 
our Visitor willihelp!to:secwre from the Govern: 
ment of India assgift»of the ‘collections of the 
geological department: Profi “Nag'is utilizing 
them:in the/matiufacture of ‘valuable : Chemicals 
for. which there’ is much demand i in ‘our labora+ 


7 ’ 
iO 4M j & hisgavi sisw 


‘tories. 
In conclusion the Vice-chancellor ' said 
Tknow there is’ af ‘coinplaint that we ate’ put; 
ting’ ‘all’ our ‘inconie™ in® ‘ofie department only. 
But under the Act’ we ‘are entitled to constitute 
‘only five” facultiés.** Otters ‘Can be ‘coristitured 
as soon as we have funds enough, “When we 
‘have } pot Sufficient" ‘funds at ‘our ‘disposal I would 
‘with the: Greatest pleastiré fiave ' the whole thing 
<onsidered:.by the! councils ‘We have’ yet to 
obtain’ the:- “necessary funds’ and if‘ ‘by: the grace 
of: God) Pandit’ “Milaviya® lives (applatise) our 
ambitiofis will bé"réalized sdont/ “(Applatse’) * 


Ors yost 


Evirrons, 


‘hall ‘when ae items on nthe, agenda 


UIE SK 73 


ener 
‘Mohan ane Maj or-Gz 


er 
Y32 IoNfos SI ag 3 


ee 
an taja Sir Madhok a0 Scind dia. »Bahadue 


Gyalic Bist 
FIA RI297 OUWE. aD 
‘comin 
tae © dak Hnagicingel, lo bseol edt to nice 
On the motion e hon. . 
Mh EHO a Bian sage 
a alavi ya, Mahamah hop adp Fandi 
fi seo arya 3 
Kin Flats es a ee re 
Se u 
ses nb nex a e nn pea ; 


oi (ath K-28 9 
o> Penet of B.C 


+ a ah 


relected” Bro-Chancellor. for : the 
‘ A) is38 


#7 


‘Feplacesshad: toube filled by eleetion) Accordingly 
‘the court ballotted out certain gentlemen’ Pie 
following is the resalt of ballof'#e.!o%% Hinusnl, 
“OF the: persons elected ‘by’ the™Schtate+-Sfr . 
Gs0ro0' Das’ Batierji was ballotted out. «on! ig 
Of representatives Gf ‘ancient’learhing— 
Pandit Bulaki Ram ‘Shastri of‘ Ajmet" Pandit 
BhimSen’! Sharma: of /Benates’ and/ Shiastti 
Hathibhai’ Hari ee ‘of Fitdlndgan iis 
oleic outies i414, jniljarnde he saaie 
‘/ On the’ motion of -B. Guei! prada Diels 
the three above ce were re-electeds!47'! 
“OF the representatives! of -the: Bith:’commu- 
_ nity’ /Major-G saeral’ Buksht ‘Porat Bingl Ge 
Kapurthala’ was ballotted“out)? 2802 ga 
On the motion. of B. Guru Biased pees © 
thé‘above gentleman’ Wad reelected? seg 
Of the representatives of oO f fescned p sic 


. Siz 10 Briss Sia! 
Jawala rasad, and Majo ene ae 
oa aa; 180 





tal eater eas wbzau 1? 10 


si? = oT eeu. Made 
ee ean ; 
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Of the members elected by donors. Prof. B. Gur Prasad Dhawan nuieaied that the 
GadunalhiSarcar, Lala Lajpat Rai, Dr. Brajen- 6 retiring members be re-elected. 

dranath Seal. and Pandit Sankata Prasad Bajpai B. Mangala Prasad proposed, chap a hon, 

of _Kheri. were ballotted out and Prof. Karve Mr. Chintamani be elected a member. 4 
of Poona and Mahatma Munshi Ram resigned. Rai Gyanendra Nath ,Chakravarty Bahadur 


... ‘The court next appointed: two committees proposed that B. Junendra :Nath Basu, B, 

ee of the undermentioned gentlemen Jwala Prasad and Dr. M. N. Ohdedar be elec- 
to, make vdefinite proposals. for the religious. ins- ted members of the Council. 5 

truction of Jain and Sikh students :— _ -B.Goyind Das proposed that B Shiva Pra: 

















4 
_ Jains—Brahmachari Sital Prasad, B. Nibal sad. Gupta be elected a member of the Council. 
(Chand; - ‘Mr, Nanakji a: Mehta and B, vai Pandit, Baldeya, Ram Daye Propased that 
Prasad B. Gur Prasad ‘Dhawan. be. elected a. member 
eS _n i. : The. Maharaja. eS “Nabha, of, the Council, Aiea ca , oy 
; e ai Sabab Bhai Arjun. Singh, Lala Saligram . Votes were then taken and ithe undereye 
é Sa Singha, Dewan tioned gentlemen , were declared duly elected ;— 
S oe; , Sardar Bachan’ Singh ebiained, ibe 38: votes. 2 
ae The hon. Dr. Sapru. ., .)..- +6 36 yy 


, Rai G. N. Chakravarty Bahadur wis 32 
x ‘meet g of the Hindu Unie The hon, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani) ... -29 
“held ‘a on Tuesday i in the old Babu Govinda Das 


99> 


ak 


tee re ORs) 
hoo! I a peaguates: The hon, Sir , Babu Gur | Prasad Dhawan. .., . 26. 79 
ided.’ His $ “The ¢ court then ballotted, for the retirement 


= mera Lasso te of Mr. V. R. Pandit of Nagpur, from the gentle- 
men. elected _from among petsons resident 1 in 


provinces eer than the United Provinces— Mr. 
Vv. R. Pandit \ was ‘re-elected, 
rs) 


“Babu Gur ‘Prasad. sale proposed, ‘ tat 
; ‘Babu ‘Bhi hagavan as a$ ‘who resigned hi his mem e 
shi on the Board of nae wae be re-elected. 


Bats scuett tA Heiieat:. at AO); 
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‘That no paid: Government setvant shall: be 
appointed ‘as the President or responsible official 
of any: committee, sub-committee or Board:under 
the Benares Hindu University. 

‘vo The-miover; who spoke:in Hindi, said that no 
Government ‘servant ‘should: be. the permanent 


‘president of any body connected with the Uni- 


versity, including * ‘the’ Deca of Studies, and 
‘Faculties; : 

Babu Bhagavan Day i in 'seconding ‘ the’ reso- 
lution; “said ‘that’ this: University was a people’s 
and “uhofficial:.one:-andin ‘such a’ University, 
what’ he «might. not» insignificantly: describe as; 
unofficialism: should havea‘fair and ‘frees chance 
for experiment; -androfficialism should stand aside 
benevolently looking at it, ‘extending a’ helping 
finger, only | when ‘the §truggling ‘baby made 
an. exceptionally bad; tumble. » That» was’ all 


that was .meant, :by-the moves,’ ‘Absolutely no 


opposition of: any, -kind»:'to ’ official’ ways. and 
aiethod ‘was meant.’ ‘By’’‘ responsible official? 


the:moveti meant-the ‘officialswhowas'in charge © 
of; guidiag»the: policy» of any: department ‘of 


thé; University:, Executive subordinates oe 
haiselected:from among-Government servants.” * 

The Vice Chancellor. t: Does any one~ guide 
the Cae oe the: eh itself? - wi AE 


by every. ase, ea 
et i ee 


UNIVERSITY) 20 25 


said that in this matter she should hold on the 


. old policy of the Central Hindu Colleges 


There they did. not make any distinction” bet- 

ween Government officials and. others.. They 

tried to’chose the best men and in that’ choice 

‘they took into consideration not only the man’s 
knowledge and capacity butalso his patriotism and 
devotion ‘to the:country.;: Thatseemed to’ her 

tovhe aigood policy if they: were to assume that 

a Government servant was not a patriot. (Hearj 

hear.) In the Central Hindu College they had 
recéived ithe sbest. advice from Rai Gyanendra — 
Nath ' Chakravarty . Bahadur, ‘during all those 

-yeats (Applause.). Because hei was a Govern= 

merit official therefore he mustinot .beput ima 
place where his talents-would be useful to the a 
country! She quite’/realized’ the danger of 
ioe coe but pee rememberithat 














themselvesi Te ‘was ni 













is 


Government Servants.) Were::tliey :to: include 


amoigGoveriiment::servants ‘a manolike Dr. | 


P.-C. Roy?) | Were they. to. include! special 
constables~also ? ‘The>iresolution:.said «that 
Government ‘sérvants should not be>:presidents 

Ori irespuiisiblen executive officials «of any: coms 
initter ofthe University.! These things conveyed 
hot definitesimeaning to.any.cones? cake: the 
Bourdirofis Studies: fordiinstance:) There sthey 
Hud'nbt. got eany chairman or! executive ‘officials 
fi course; there wasiitheconvener, but he:did 
—NGLUIde? the! poliyo-of the =“Baurd. 'o Take 
 - apaiA the Paculties:: ' There\ they” had? Deans 
_ ands he: assertedy imithe:prestndeof: two: Deans, 
i Ronestofoithem™ couldclepgitimatelyo claim 
be lithe: leadiagevmember of any Yof<:the 
: Hathinothigher: status thaniany 
eGo: alilittleyhighercand: fekershel case 
peads, 1of, ;'the:. Uhiversitye!. If, -they 
sesolutionswhat wouldbe the result? 
Idi. be shampeted. jin.,the vselection 


















eHumberiOf experts.was very, small 
ong, these small’ nummber,'.of experts 






pene alg, Tadia,.as;in marly, other — 
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understoad—he was-stating) this subject: to cor- 
rection——there were: cfive:'or «six (Government 
servants::who: were:.atoprésent :connectedi ‘with 
the. reUersty If ithe-couirt.or any. other: body 
elected « one}!, of | moreoof c ‘these:.Goverriment 
servants,.as members’, of .aicommittee' they could 
not fell :them §,Thus.far and -no: further,?.o If 
they Appointed any. 6ne-.of these '-five ax ~six 
gentlemen® as a member of a committee:-and 
told hima, that he-could: not'be:: president: ‘of. that 
Committee; did: they’ think: that his self-respect 
would, allow; him:-to: icontinue:thére: 21. Wastit 
justy.was it fair. that, the:i gentlemens:should=: be 
asked’ tos joinithe University and then: told:ithat ” 
they: thad: nd..confidéncestin them, that! they: did 
not-truststhem) that.they: wouldonot:!givéeo.them 
ahynresponsible office!? =What-/did ‘this resolu 
Hion:;mean.?” It :méant: that théy had:no ‘con: 
fidence:in:théir Government ‘Servants. “If they 
had no confideri¢e in them: ‘they:could not’ expect 
thenrs:to -take. idaterest.in the meetings |.of the 
faculties + or. committees; of which: they ::were 
“members,; vB his» sptoposal;i: was) nothing: = but 
“an jinsult.ito those who: were connected"! with 
the: University: ande ey therefore* AS rebut 
| Smphatically, opposed itereMsiwel) 20) ik 


é The Hon'ble Pind i od3 


ratavi ya, Who's 


in, Sait thae, naga ‘the 1 ight oe ee 


one: they esa 38 


i depar ottax : 
iene a tid eee ic a 
€ “iy Kelagi he cn 


sidénts: “In” some ‘matters- the “University: had 
to differ from the Government’and’ in such: 
cases" ‘Government ‘servants / would ‘find - they 
could ‘not speak’ plainly ‘and’ freely. He hows" 
ever: withdrewthe' resolution. 


“Consraudrion OF Univaisiry BUievines. 


_ Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta next moved : eae 


if That 59 Jong as all our educational require- 
: ments. are not fully defined and, the. plans of 
€ the buildings required. -to meet ‘the | same are not. 
settled, so long. the actual work of construction. 
shall not be conimenced, Farther, that a special, 
meeting of the Court shall be summoned at an 
early, date for the full and proper, ¢ discussion and 
decision, of the requirements stated before.’ 3 

Babu Shiva | Prasad, Gupta i ina Hindi speech 
ecpinined his views and urged. that the Univer- 
sity should obserye economy in, the construction 
of their buildings . and. ‘instanced, with approval 
the policy pursued ir in “Japan i in this matter,, 
moved. t the follow: ig 


(FE hee 


es er ee 





oa. i 


, Babu Bhagavan Das 

£48 JHE 

amendment ;— = ls Been 
eu, TO-p recat ; 

bank ‘That, , this, court Tequests th Universi” 


OGD 


Council t to draw, up, a, fall, ‘Prospectus 0 of f the : aims. 
and objects ‘of, the- Benares, Hindu Universit ity. 
and the. means by which.they, should-be endea-, 
voured cto. be..realised; in. the shape).of;(a) the 
colleges: whieh ‘should: ibe oestablished >with, 
estimates! of :the.initidt and'ahnual.costs.of- each; 


ae a ye 


ToS 
fee 





ar a 


berstaritéd;/(G) the:tone andidealsiwhich ‘should: 
belifostered; {ep Othe2matard:.df: eee 
Hee tot “whith shouldbe" given 


wt OL e! RINDU: UNIVERSITY Gi 


ne for ilo d for the addition of 






andy:thexsuétesive- order .im'whiehichey.should: 


Ga We. 
modifications ¢as)2 ?may |appeanzmecéssaryii5)i: also: 
that until such. aprospectus-has) been :satictiankd.. ° 
by? this’ ‘court:no ‘expenditure:should be Lincurredy 
on any -work: suchas new: appointments, builds) 
ings; etc.;: which.is not ‘absolutely. indispensable. 
forthe carrying onof the: woe of es Beuveae 
Hindu University.’.. othe avg 

“Baba Bhagavan "Das said: thae ‘as “@!/momber} 
of the Cout’and Council’and also of the-Sénate! 
and | ‘Syndicate he’ must “confess ‘that! personally 
he was yet in‘the dark as-to:‘what': ‘exactly; they» 
intended “ doing, * ° There“Was “no doube? thats 
printed ” minutes occupying” hardréds of pages! 
had. beeh sent Dies ‘but ‘so’ far’ as he? was; aware: 
nd! ‘etienid ‘in atiy° completeness Shad bebs idisw 
usséd’'ds to’ whiat*colleges' they intended:tovstarts oe 
and in’ ‘what’ order’ they’ were “goiie’ tostart: “ 

peared that their faebnie Waid, % 


BONES urate 













ofp te ‘sctenods# yee 














32- 
technicaland commercial colleges on a small 
scale, The public were led to believe by Mala- 
viyaji’ and ° other leaders that their University. 
would be a complete ‘ Panchanga” baby... It 
was not usual that the limbs of a baby: would 
They would grow. 
from | Rai, 


develop: one at-a time. 
simultaneously. He understood 
Ganga Ram Bahadur and. from the.note sent 
by Mr. Higginbottom. that a sum of Rs. 
30,000 or Rs. 40,000, was sufficient for staring 
a college of agriculture. This was a matter for 
experts and if a committee of experts satisfied 
the Council that it was utterly impossible to do 
anything of the kind with the present funds he 
would be satisfied. He proposed that this should, 
be done and meanwhile, he cautiously proposed 
all expenditure which was not absolutely. indis- 
pensable only should be stopped. 
Rai Krishnaji seconded the amendment. 


Statement showing the amount wepe in the Benares Hindu University Office i 
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Pandit Baldeva Ram Dzva moved the follow. 
ing, amendment :— 
¢ That this court is of, opinion, that the joan 
sary University buildings at: Nagwa. should: be 
completed as soon as the present wat conditions, 
permit, to enable the University being: wtransferred 
to its site as. soon as practicable and that the 
Council be asked to take all such steps as may be 
required to give effect to this resolution and that 
the ‘present C. H. C. premises be used for the’ 
accommodation of the Central Hindu ‘school 
as reconstituted under statutes’ 72 to 81 of the 
University, as soon as the necessary buildings at’ 
Nagwa are ready.” : hi 
“He said that’ they ‘might draw up ‘a sh 
pectus but they should go on with the’ Building’ 
work as the present buildings “x “were not suffi- 
cient for their purposes.” ~~ Stee 
(To be continued.) ut : 


up to, 31st October, 1917, s: 


. Babu Mela Ram Saheb,: Vakil, "Shaharanpore, 
Rs; 100-0-0; Babu. Sumer Chand Saheb, Vakil, 
Shaharanpore 50-0-0; Lala Mado Ram Sattawala, 
Shaharanpore, 100-0-0 ; Dr. G.N. Roy, Shaharan- 
pore 5 4-11-0 Dr. U.N. Banerji, Shaharanpore, 
go0r0-0 Lala Jambu Prasad Jaini, Shaharanpore 
590-0-0 5 Dr. Debi Prasad Saheb, Shaharanpore’ 
10-0-0 ; Babu Nehal Chand Gupta, Shaharanpore, 
19 0-0; “Munshi Gokul Chand Mukhtar, Shaharan- 
pore, 5-0-0; Babu Sheo Sihai of: ‘Bareilly, 10-0-0; 
: ‘Seth _ Bishundas Hardwarilal, ‘Shahjahanpore, 
10000 Pandit Shyafnlal of Pilibhit, 60-0-0 ;, Babu 
amsaran) Das; Munsiff, Etah;10-0-0 ; Messrs. 
5 Karamchand ‘Ramprasad, Ludhiana, 100-070}; 
Babu Jai Raj: Behari, Lucknow,...25-0-0; Late 
; een: _Sessendi,, ,900- 0108 
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Thakur Sohan Singh of ‘Jodhpur, 10-0-0; Lala 
Jwala Prasad, 111-15-6; Munshi Debi “Prasad 
Munsiff, Jodhpore, 300-0-0; B. “Fakirchand, 
Bholanath and Chhoteylal of Bareilly, 3-0-0 Babu 
Kishan Swarup,  Bareiley, 0- 8-05 Babu ’ Jai’ 
Narayan Chaudhuri, Bareilly, 50-0-0 ; Lala Debi 
Das of Dunka, 100-0-0;: Lala Beniram Sahukar 
of Faridpore, 10-0-0 ; ‘Lala Bhojanlal’ ‘Sahukar’ of 
Faridpore, 5-0-0'; -Lalas® Ramkumar;. Dinanath 
Tulshiram of Faridpur,.40-0-0 ;!R: Si Dr.. Shyam: 
Swarup, Bareilly; --10-0-0 ; » Babu: Brij Kishore; 
Bareilly, 50-0-0 ; Lala Beharilal Gotawala, Bareilly, 
20-0-0; Haklm,Durlabh’ Das, 7 Bareilly, i; 5290" : 
Messrs, Mulchand Jugalkisore, Lucknow. 26-90-05 
Thakur. Raghunandan Singh, Jairamputy. 40-0-04 
Pt Ramdayal_ Tewati of Kamalporey 109-0-0 3 
Babu Ram Mohan Lal, Bareilly, 25-0051 ‘Babu 
“Bareilly, 5-0-0 3 .1he on'ble 
s | Madra as) 450-0 ie ef iia? = 
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THE SUCCESS OF GUR EYE POWDER IS IMMEDIATE. 
pleas measure your.cye-sight first, and then use our Eye-powder ; within a fortnight your sight will be 
seusibly improved, and you will be convinced of its good effects,.and beneficial results. 

(1) It cures all disorders of the eyes, and is a preventive remedy too ; ” (2) renders.the use of spectacles 
unnecessary ; (3) improves the vision, and removes alleye complaints due to old age and weakness; (4) keeps the 
eye clean and strengthens the eyes ; (5) cures watering ; (6) itching; (7) reduess ;.(8) pain due to overwork ; 
(9) removes dim sight; (10) burning of the eyes ; (11) enables those who cannot pass the thread through the 
eye of the needle to do their work, without the least inconvenience ; (12) and cures Photophobia; (13) Conjuncti- 

vitis ; (14) Initis ; (15) Glacoma ; (16) commencing Cataract &c , &c. “It is equally beneficial to persons of alli 
ages.’ The.price is Rs. 3 per Lola, postage 4 Annas. : _ 5 
To ve had of :—Nigam & Co,, New Chauk, Cawnpore, 
The following are some of those who have testified to the good effects of the Lye-powder :— 
(1) Dr. B. Y. Rutter, R. D. M. P. L. at London, (2) Dr. J. Drzewiecki of Russia. (3) Dr. P. J. 
Banerji, L. M. 8. & Surgeon, Calcutta. (4) Dr. P. N. Banerji, Asstt. Surgeon (now at Meerut). (5) Dr. J. 
WN. Basu, u. M.S., Cawnpore. (6) Nil Madhab Roy, Esq., B. Ay B. L., Judge, §. 0. C., Cawnpore. 
7) Bepin Behari Mukerji, Heq., M. A., LL. B., District and Sessions Judge, Goadz, (8) Shib Shanker 
al, Hsq., City Magistrate, Mandlesar. (9) Dhanapat Lal, Hsq., Dy. Oollector, Unao. (10) J. K. Cha- 
kravarti, Manager, Central Hindu College Magazine, Benares. 





Complete Works of Shankaracharya. 
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: ich Vol. being 
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order the same immediately. 8 1S now. ready and intending subscribers should 


es in original Sanskrit in Devanagari 
hey are being edited and printed with 
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This concession, it should be noted, will not be allowed pets a 
> Sample page sent free on application. : re a 
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33 
= as a new subscriber to this Magazine, which is scons 


39 


going to appear under the new name of “ Hind 
48 | 


University Magazine” in a larger size and body, 


We: therefore earnestly request that ow 
8} f e 7 
: “present subscribers will continue their.support for 
~49 


1 
the cause of the Benares Hindu University. and | 
! 


- show their.sympathy and zeal by securing us at } 
5* | jeast one new subscriber each. ¢ 
56 ; 
MANAGER 
CENTRAL Hinpu CoLiecrE MaGazinz. 
Benares. 
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an SUBSCRIPT ION z No Magazine can be supplied unless the: yearly subscription, Re. ty 
{or As. 2 Ps. 3 price of single Copy) is'sent IN ADVANCE. - : aes 

: see subscription. is accepted for less: than onz yzar, ‘but they can begin at any 

Bo ests th atethe subscriber’s option, and 12 issues will be. sent from the date from which the 
a ee nee * ee 






cipt of orders the ‘Magazine can’ always be sent V. P. P. Bound Volumes 
905 to'1916, “Rs, ¥ As. 10} post free, “Unbound Vols: Re. 1/4/- Post, free 
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officials of the College. 
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7, Twas a very. stimulating. .and 
: _well-thought out address that 
was delivered by Mr. M, A. 
...,.N... Hydari;;as,the President 

+ of the last Mohamedan ‘Edu- 
cational Conference held: vat 
“Besides vtaking:,a keen.and enthusi- 


a} — 
Calcutta... 
astic. interest in: problems of Mohamedan educa- 


jtion,,: Mr. -Hydari .. has, always... Jaboured, hard 
to bring about. feelings..of goodwill and unity 
between the Hindu and: Mohamedan communities 
din-India.. ; He,.made an impassioned. appeal) in 
furtherance ,of,,the;,aim which, deserves wide 
_publidationsin the, Jand. Referringito the Hindu 
-and Moslem Uniyersities hejsaid, rif These moye- 
ements, I consid r,:make forthe (fullness of our 
onational » life. .soylongjas they: are;kept, free, fram 





ve 1k THE = CROWS NEST= 


HI nD oy 


This young, yet very ‘old, Abode oi Wisiom 
" With hands uplifted ‘prayeth unto ye: = 
“Beloved offspring of my body of mind’ if 
‘Keep my face‘bright with ever brighter deeds! 
‘That ‘will win hoor for the/Motherland <4 
> “And cloud it not with any acts ofishame::, f/ 
“Unworthy of the Ancient, Ae Race | |= 








arte 


isedeii 





the -Poisonous ‘taint... of .sectarianism, - leading,.;to 
jealousy’ arid hatred. Tjneed.,not, remind you 
how, ,in’the ‘earlier, days of this,Conference, 
the .idea‘ofa Muhammadan;,Uniyersity, had 
filled me with ithe;.fear, that. the-already, too 
gteat emphasis of: caste and; icreéd, jthat has been 
the bane of our,land; might, thereby; be further 
-accentuatedjs i The new spirit. has, however, 
sdnspired‘me, with, the;confidence, that the Hindu 
sand. ithe :Moslem; Universities will..workina - 
rspiritoof common» understanding, +, co-operation 
sand ilove,’ ‘devoting | themselvesito the. develop- 


_ ment. df? all. thatis finest iin their own, particular 


-culture,.yet eversmindfuljof the} one. aim, that 
the, collective tribute, brought by, the, streams of 
» Hindu, Buddhist, Trapian, Moslem | and c christian 


sess to. be laid af the not of our, cam- 
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mon mother ist ‘made the richer and the more 
fruitful, so that the ‘message of India- to the 
world. might be. catholic, 1 universal and all-com- ; 
pelling, Te is only, if “these, institutions are. - 
worked in this spirit that ‘they. will be able to 
justify themselves... -It will not be the growth 


but ithe death: of Indian Nationalism, - if. the. 


Musalmans of -India:fail to be impressed by ie 
greatness! ofi:\Asoka. and ‘Chandra Gupta,., or 


COLLEGE MAGAZINE 


Moslem relations as the problem -of *pro-. 
‘blems, [had said “Iocan conceive no nobler 
work to ‘which an Indian can consecrate him- 
‘self: than that of cementing the hearts of the 
diverse races and ‘nationalities of our Vast con- 
tinent ‘into a solid and ‘united whole, bound by 
a union, ‘that is ‘hot merely’ a superficial ‘one, 
‘or that -merely enables the Hindu and the 


“Musalman, the Parsi and the Christian, to regard 


filled with pride and joy at tbe immortal fres- each other on sufferance, or even with a species 


‘the geulaureg monuments of benevolent, sneutrality, but a diving-and) active 
Eek ae erive fr< e Sh igpbiracgn from, union, ny whereby Gey comet to look, upon each 
the glorious songs of Tayacey and Re or other as ‘brothers working “for the cultivation 
indfood~for-deep-and-eatisfying thought-in-the~ ee their_common. hsrlisese ee, 
a off Sri Krishna, and Gautama E Budhay «, es pp 
-nbt be the growth -but the death = 
: ionalisma, if the Hindus are not 


q 
more ‘precious “than that of ihe mamaria Maur- E. 
ride at the 2 arghitecthtal antes ee Einpetor | Asoka, . who laboured hard to 















loghuls and the auslabiy at the spread far and wide the message of. peace 2 and 


goodwill vouchsafed to the world <b 
Budha, and lived a life of purity, and us ss 
Which: ‘was: Gin’ itself - “the® “best exposition: os the 
‘acred'tessoas ee by ie Mit ur 















wir poets ‘like Amir 


: “worthy: spirit’ of devotion’ h ee d= ‘the 4 
fat poaee teil: ie mass ss es eee “prompted i 


istinguishee ‘scholar;“Pandit Ramavatar Pande, 
“to eémmembrate “his “iH aseriaus) “memory” Zonee i 
“aeain, by “publishing * a Collection ‘oF hisiedicts, a 
f which ’éhighrine’soiie ‘of ‘the “loftiest wisdoni® of : 
# Ythe’ ‘world 2°°Studentsof* History sand “of 
ie “Political! Seiehees as! well’ a8 “oF Philosophy” ‘arid 
“R{ligion, "and “generally all-those who aspire‘to _ 
ome “inte intimate touch’ “with “one ofthe 
“hoblest idedlever reached by thiesoul of! maa, 
ie rofouridly” dtiterested Jiamoiehe” work = 
k editaibe eee am 





rr Ee 
a - 


a 


NAINADAM ee 


‘glance at-random;“at:'some of the ‘sentiments 
expressed'\'in'the® inscriptions;'°"which. “have 
beenvedited here’ with accuracy “as ‘well’ as: com~ 
‘pleteness, ‘:torealise ‘the’ greatness’ of the’per= 
‘sonality who-would:probably deserve even. more 
*than” Marcus *‘Alurelius’’’ the: ‘eloquent “tribute 
paid>by:'*Matthew » Arnold, “He ‘is ‘perhaps 
the most: beautiful’ figure in ‘history. °° He°is one 
of: those’ consoling “and: hope-inspiring” marks, 
which'*stand' :for’ ‘ever 
atid easily’ discouraged. race“how*high human 


goodness!and “perseverance » have*“ once =*been 


carried;“andmaybe ‘carried again.’ "The “interest 
of: mankind:is peculiarly attracted “by*exaniples 
ofssignal goodness finohigh ‘places? for‘:that 
testimony. to:thewords ofigoodriess!is the most 
striking which is borne by those to whom ‘all 
the means of pleasure *and self-indulgence lay 
open; by,thosé who.had,atertheir::command the 


Kingdoms of, the worldyandsthe.glorpiof.ahem.? 


ejhe:maximsiof;morality and:religion!have!often 
been, emblazoned for. the attention: of, -humanity 
by,; far-seeing-.rulers, .but nowhere-‘have; they 
been.:backed, up,iby.-the potentsinfluence: of-per- 
sonaliexample, injsuch anoeffective mieasurescas 
im; thesscase,.of, this; monarchs: whiése .gréatedt 
ambition,in, life was to,walk.in-the path. marked 





_ byzhis; Master.and ; also: ae his weaker. sisters 


and, brothers;to,;.dq,,s0.;,,As 1144S Wass, said, of Dr, 
Arnold: by his.sonj.notyin.a.mere feeling of filial 
devation,, but with,sober attention.to, truths; .,, 
i doll Bue thoi Wouldstnbt genes Uinmsing « 
an (OBE saved my father aiste% 9 Baile on a 


_ *U2SUConquer and cdme to'thy géul, * 2991s 
wobnaqyenving the ¥est inthe wilh (i4y See 


rasile WWE were ‘weary, dilaiiyeri-are aa 
“ino 2) eaefd, ARUP WE TPG tar oisaboam 


ba SERRE OE OT, 


"to remind?our® weak - 


aT 
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> ‘Still thou turnedst, and Saf! ety 985 aaa 
a = bal Beckondst' the! tanorattelte sti? to 


wGaves the’ weary thy hand.” ~ an Fe 


* The Kings. ‘of, the world may. sit, at, the 5 
feet of the ‘monarch. who declared for.the benefit 
of all of his, subjects, : : €So 0 I have. ranged, shat 
at all time, whether I am. ~ RACINE, “OF. oe dpe , 
harem. or in the i inner apartments, -a.»e0f in_,the 


Se Ge 


gardens ; every where. ‘the; Jeporters should. report 
the People’s, (Pa And what- 


ee fer 


whatever i Is ordered by. e Mae 

SmMergeney, ib there ds an thing . connected 
with, the matter in, stage, of dgbatesor. con z 
teimplation,. i, sho yuld, , fomediasely, Reser 
£o me YY, the council a atk. mg x id 


satisfied with yrakefulness and, despatch M 
nessse,. All people's; well-being, is ta. be 

tained,,,...The. feeling of gon 
ance expressed in. the, ¢dict 
ganguest, of, Sallpsa ae cen 


a permanent place 

of the world, “The er 

gas has regret now. “Even what 
is"unconquere er 

sc es 


Tiwi to ¥2ia3 
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are the visits they constantly, receive from some 
of the most notable sons. and daughters of India, 
in connection with, ithe, official, proceedings of 
the University, or owing to its location at the 
“ariciene spiritual capital of India, whose fascina- 
‘tion'is a8 fresh a8 ever. Aniong the’ latest of such 
‘Honoured Visitors is Lala Haris Raj of the Punjab 
"who" was also good ehough to deliver an inspiring 
Uddress to the students of the College on the need 
for! "developing ‘the ‘ittues” of’ patriotism “and 
“ate Sacrifice. “As the founder of ‘the’: ‘great 
‘National “Tnsritiition, the Dayanand Anglo- 
on ‘Caltege’ ‘of “Lahore, which’ has ‘played no 
ean patt in the’ spread ‘of learning ana culture 
i OR GHBer “Yadia®and as ‘an educationalist at 
thousaitdé ‘of Yoting g men ‘Have sat 
ne fest prilidiple’ of Pehldracter, 
& Fans Raf’-aré* “entirled to 
8 ne We hope” he ‘lessons of 
; ni fhe be ost’on a these’ to 
Ye was audreled!'” ‘His altrity of put 
and his? HOBIE" Spire oF Selftabhegation 
Se octet iid POP his SHAE 
hh ea and sitnplicity’all 
ui voalg ingdamieg & 
Pot to ToreupaRp ° edt? bhow of? ‘to 
2 ah iw nsyd  .wos ane ma aS = 


y, fortune to, writ ages 


eel geste 


ted” the 
: he focanitnad eS 
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addition to the varied.,.interest possessed -by; his 
Jife-which, should makehis Recollectionsia, book of 
absorbing .interest..to. diverse. tastes, there: is.a 
circumstance. which. imparts a special -value:'to 
it. ..Barring the 1 iscellanies, ‘Viscount Morley 
has. won most, of his literary. laurels. in, ;the,, Art 
of. Biography and the biographer’ of Voltaire!and 
Rousseau, of Walpole and.Cobden, of Burke and 
Gladstone must ido adequate justice to, the details 
and. spirit, of. .a life with which; he is even: more 
intimately., concerned..; At» aatime, when-aito- 
biography.hasdegenerated -into the: publication 
of, spicy scandal; or. the; underserved, .apatheosis 
of. obscurity, it is srefreshing=to have-.aimonu- 
mental}; record: jef :personal zrecollectidns< from . 
avperson who. is\atyonce a) wean man and aigreat 
iwritersiivy 33 on2. yd 


ovisist 
t 





iis ie « 1 10 &anggiti 9n3 
ne brilliait: en tof Bertiard Stiaw 
‘nay ifurnishothe ‘reader? with? amikementand 
iintellectualnrecreation; “buttieis dowbefulsif “his 
~ Qpinionsiare treated ‘with’! much®oF seriousness, 
‘His! ivonclastie’ weal shas burst‘ out! afresh this 
time lde2a2'violent> denunciation’ of “registered 
doctorss9in the 2current Aumaber of ithe’ Lngiih 
“Review. 22We arécassured that’ people send for 
the registered Uictir because they<dd Aot'consider 
iedecentee Be at All without Gre} vin itidedd 
bécause they may’ gét “entoderdibblerie they nlegs 
eet to weeare *bisi'aid’ fer childreli! and? others 
in thélttcharge'yitandthey*fegard hiv! attival” Bs 
asolemnity akin sto sthat,pof deathy,tq,which it 
isso often a prelude: dt, is.afollowedaby: an 
“attempt at ths, Fidigule,.of anti-septicosureery : 
; yhich tecall Sunpsmareiatupendous 





ADAM INI 


that! wed ‘are promised » 2h the ‘editor’ fecoecr 
anstalment of pees Miewsssd isd wsbosd 02 20 
WO ame Kyi ou quis 652 
Times was wihéin ie jpopulation:of India’ lived 
its’ ae almost:entirely: ini-rarat:-areas, and! the 
cities in the:country:-were' few! and° far: ‘ibetween 
the: latter havingcome’ into’existence: only i in’ in= 
Stances ‘where royalty lad ¢hosen’to favour’a site 
for'its abode or religion had sanctified atiother as'a 
greatocentre of pilgrimage.» The: houses nestled 
themselves sweetly: amidstelamips’ of trees’ and 
the «surroundings? were22one!2vast expanise = of 
waving” green’ ‘fields, Felieved: here? and® thereby 
opén pastutés on° which the:meek ‘cattlebrowsed 
in’ philosophic leisure! “The “eraftsnidn plied 
his’ trade-‘inthe'>straggling ostreet,® before iis 
véry*home and’the’richafid’the poor alike" were 
erijoying the’ full'-benéfie: of <God’s lightvand 
aire Room-was"not-denied‘on the ‘spacious’ lap 
of Mother Earth to the: humblestovofi:toilers} 
whatever his other disabilities might have been. 
But ‘wiche!'the# groweh of the’modern Cities in 
Thidiajsand# the? ‘inevitable: formation of‘? huge 
indiistrial Sand : commerciab centres like: Bombay; 
‘Wwlarge population: hascoftenito shuddle’ itselP on: 
areas‘too’ limited! tolbeealthy anditoe gloomy 
to allow of any happiness?: Somelofithe: features 
ofirthegxqatcities:of the West,:which are anow 
struggling hard to solve the problem,of the 
effective housing of the, ‘POOT;.Ate NOW..cepeating 
themselyes,in; Indiaand, Wie bavey, just ;-received 
an impassioned appeal...to philanthropists,.issued 
by a citizen of Bom hays.- Mr; Narotamdas 
Bhawanday./Shab,, «with specialareferance, rq the 
Jain community; 1While.supporsing the appeal, 
we only wish to add that: itis:riothing, igs¢than 
a serious, national: problem;.tlim meglectoof which 


may compelithe coumtry/:to; fateo ntore! miohen. 
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tous issuesiim thé! futurer=oIt is*acknowledged 

that the proweh'! OF ‘Industtialism’ has done 
fuch’to!-advatice! ‘the “cause’of civilisation and 
to"make Imen® more’ comfortable2and’ happier. 
Bat‘at the’same tinié i@has ‘been ‘brought’ home 

even toa’ ‘superficial’ ‘bserver that’ this ‘growth 
accompanied by its coticomiitant, ‘namely, “over= 
crowding in ‘towns ‘has! tended to’ modify this 
comfort and°happinéss ‘tas a very ‘large? “extent. 

One of the most melancholy manifestations of 

this is seen in the housing conditions of large 
industrialstown5) with the reonsequent» large loss 

of human; livess.oiThe:salient characteristics. of 
these,housing conditions are:that, ‘not, only: does 

the. proportion); of; rent; to the ;income..of, an 
average family, show, aigradual,upward tendency; 

7 tendencyiwhich; unjustly,,enough. tells, with 
greater-severity.on-the ‘poorer classes. of people, — 

but that the,space;.in cities. which; even. money 

can , buy,,for -human~ habitation js, becoming so 
limited that. she, poorer; people,.do..-not live,.a8, 
human, sbeings should,..live, but) are; cribbed, zi 
cabinned| and confined. in.:rat holes, ewhichasse8 2 
enphemistically,..termed:..ang’ zoo Bs5 
Will nosilndia awake up,beforenitis 690 date? sai Se 
vo esmuea rea mobelgMgls diW <iies e 
odt Phe College switnessedia ‘gratefa cé 
the sorb Ways that’ ‘af tie <prestitat 
good <ollectlén of’bé6k 
tot theivOnivetsity, sibyocthe i 
College” Bengali? Literary” © 


aa euane from” 
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onaithe,rise,.and progress:.of| Bengali. literature 
inal is aspects. by,,one of theystudents, after 
which, the; books were formally. handed. over .to 
the. authorities, - of. the - Gollege.;»:.They will 
form; a “useful. part, of. the University’s-collection 
of books a and_as the Hindu. University. must .pay 


witnessedicevening: after “evening, «The» Hon, 
Dr. Sir Sundar Lal has:with his: usual’. kindness 
presented a Cup for the’ Senior Doubles and our 
premier citizen;;theHon: Babu «Moti Chand 
C.1i EB; has-generously: given :another for: the 
Senior Singles:.and: prizes. have\beensoffered for 


special attention to the vernaculars of the coun- 
try, vill. not, f fe .fepresentatives” ef the other 


sivsae 


eoimauatigns oS {lo 





me ess. sd? nt «ss 

a! Theis poieiistian 2 sof they College! Atiiletic 
rat and: Sits formation *as'! anrofficial 
departnientiof the'institation' understhe ‘Principal; 
havelresitted ‘th the fetiretsient’ ofthe President; 
¢ Ram oe oa e ree eo 


g yas in enatibace 














wisdom that. comes fe 


" an accomplished: fact:: 


ners aisles as 


also;, the,other,. items of,; the-tournaments. “The 
College. Seva Samiti has started its work.in right 


_farnest,.and..the Night School. for, the:children 


of the. labouring’ classes in: the neighbourhood: is 
‘Lectures: in -Fitst;:Aid 
are also.being. delivered; under. its. auspices ;to 
students by Dr.:Phansalkar, L..)MzS., of the 
local Ehessophical Society.>;The,College - Physi: 
cian; Dre; Surendra y Nath, Mukherjee.L, M. $.; 

has begun a systematic’ medical.inspection,of the. 
students}; twhose oattention: is :being drawn, ; ito 
Gefectst of ode atid sucht other ailments 
Feast Gorsfiexe, years; o: ined issih ip 
te 


ase Svhil ides KOH 2 


ri At» jis csaid..that. Baron, “Rothschild, ‘had she 


_ following alphabetical. !list of :maxims-hanging 
_ framed, {onthe walls, of:his-bank : :and_we have 
no doubt that,the injunctions; deserve a:placesiof 


honour, wherever yan). attempt ismade to,» mould 


tiofS algo the the.charastennof theryoung qs! yits Yo walls of 


3 oa ohiwsiiewe the 


wonAttend Carefully to the details of *yourowa’ 
business: eit oviog ot bands gnilgsucte 


Omipe Pex io get iggresl peo 


bt 


ar 
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Make fee acquaintances... noilado yhasepsn 
; Never, try, to appear.. what. you. are not.,: 
~ Observe good manners.) 3 bn. i. 
ioePay. your, debts Promptlysisco:. iste ser cs 
- Question not the veracity’of a friend, > 
vosRespect the counsel ofyour, parents, . 
hi, Sacrifice money rather, than uaelll sod a0 
. Temperate.be.in all sthings..--; lis gon 
Use your leisure.for sete minitat 
+i Venture Not. evens upon; the» shreshold of 


DAWeNSs a” hive Aw 32 we yed dF 









aoXtend, sto Pies ar Jkind salutation «ba: 
‘ eteld: ‘notsta Aiscouragement, mn is 


d calosyy, dno for :the! right, 
t 1D 4 Pyringiiaino: 





ar 








- 3 ye Tae ISO. 
:3iThe: aircon ieee ‘been sentz ae stis for 


-publication: 






seeinidts sd? teddy zsonlg HQu2 





«Hon'ble ie Sir: Sundari; A bi wsitam od 
iaclaoyey be » UD 2OLE seals well} 

; « «Elgin Road; to bode jeer: 

yeioueseebor: ANlahabadsn wit 

WDearSir, 29° o3i1032! 

‘ ‘Wechaye, pleasure to 
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bas Uae 


0 inform you that 3 at tithe 


Sessions 0 of, the e Jain Swetambe er Conference E 


1th 

eat Icutta we. have been able to’ raise a “Subs- 
‘Gription’ ‘of adakh of Rupeés'to titake!a’ ‘total oF 3 
Taks of Jain Contribuition, towards :xHindu:Unj- 
versity funds and Re 5 3020): Monin “Sale? 


father Rai Bud ree ookim SiPBe was 

“also included in’ Mane TR 

-along Iegrithi®-ehies total SO Werther 

you ito send. a-list, of <Subscriptions.yon aeceiyed 

Hom Jeinsiofd ndia.up, till now, elidienegae 
Isis nove 






ulszeal 92 nesd Sead iY ur teal 
snk ltingle trord: Sd/R 





A KBAR=TMHE ‘GREAT i: 
Ned esd: doi MOGHA L: ni bsibodms 
“evAfter -a! very “long expettation Mreveag 
Smith’s book on Akbar has. seen! ithe! liphe 
of RY; der: the stitle 6 » Akbar,; The Great 


Mogh gill ‘ad an anti M 
fquatian. | a 
on his grou fienly, in I mie 


mon 


writing a ‘Hi 


Totes: Ve cero “tree 
POT HLATYLAD AAT 
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k, and i re a advanced 
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barnt an. ali 
qt Gilh M990 pred sonsstingig aie 
0 his credit he managed’ to Le ive 
spike 3 rg |! : = 
ihe re 


ne OAs z aly eae 
ou a S ant e ear cries ae . 
22 i % soda: be 
Akbar Eb a Ways appeared to 
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of "Petsiat. pe The “results\* of Shis labour are spread their doctrines: The veracity of Jésuit re.» 
embodied in thé present book "which has been ports was suspected'in their own times and has been 
pronounced by the. Times ‘so eave accurate frequently challenged by modern-historians: - OF 
anit judicious. sid GWA no! food” e'dsimn?- course,*in “miattets’ which did “not: affect the 


fath t all and in which"we could” yn: 
at ie a  bOBE no 2 doubt 5 but iv hard to say age aD : reasonably 

























expect their neutrality and “knowledge, their 
evidence “is valuable ;” but’ where ‘religious. ‘opi- a 
nions are'coricerned;-where motives are’attibuted, 
we Should: be always‘on'our ‘guard’ atd‘’should 
not allow ourselves’ ‘to. swallow suvetythingg 
without '¥igorous!examination?!!°'9) soy 
te Ttothas been*rightly: Pefccdty: ‘Mé;'Smith, 
that Akbar “° was not an ordinary man‘ and his 
complex .nature;; like: thatcof'StisPaul} Muham- 

mad, Dante!and other great men’ with ‘a‘tendency i 
pt bas ‘been 3 ade to presen ee ae Bao erereletigioprobletas »” 

‘Eber’ Bia ol problems, .weithink,ccannot \be:solved by 2 

“tand IY ORE ¢ ha E b = collecting contemporary. opinions about them, s 


soa oe mee a ate apd rehensive for they: must meeds s¥epresentextrémes:! ft is 
; je09 ssriiced ‘oe nome 2 in such places that the chronologisti:andithe 


“details, while attempting. ‘to go 
personal t traits ‘of the Emperor's s 





ns 
ver, it d lo like a a biograph 
2 Lat STTGUtS 
specialists it, it, 1s a far from, 
Beaute btn. he one hs 


oni ficance ¢ have “been. thrown’ 


ever, i itd 


anne 
Orn pis ty 
t all the °F Ailable chronicler should give up their pretensions, atid 


oot : apabls 
er pare am RS uitq the matter should beipassed:cnztd .onie awhontan 








*BGR 2u ee vtrswee 


li ys hake e baok shows follow closely. ‘and catefully che psychologival, 
J 
he author wh ah i nena method of inquidf, which is as difficult as delicate. 


peer ing rite io your th t fhe Tenn For an.‘accuraté, understanding of Akbar, his” 


yal 5 yan exte ae passions and moods, historico-psy etidlogiéal, 


1a ade state rat ents : insight Wirequied, Lowhieh sweregret™ to?’ ‘say is 


‘ 3% dima a 4% aa 
ement. “These shen “fy ours author. am “Akbar’s ‘pias 5 oa 


a Refosd ovah ow oe} 


eGo aie exhilarasion,his cunscrupulousaess,, His. di, of 
anger; bunbraiseworthynspirit vofocreverige: and 
Buby fo th Me oe i heen ‘ethibi ee. 


nae uh ni 
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“Weare strongly téinpted to’ examine care- 


fully: every’chapter’ of the ‘book; but’ at’presert 


we content ouifselves by: selecting ‘certain out- 


oT ae Se to isahye ‘the: remarks made> 


oilue 


above.; 


“Te ‘would “have heen very’ useful had’ the 
author’ described briefly the situation of India 
at ‘thebeginning of Akbar’s | reign, for such: 
information ‘is absolutely’ necessary to make” us" 
understand the policy and ‘achievements oF the’ 
Emperor. Bee ne 
Tue Recency: 

Bairam Khan’s name is probably most fami= 


. liar even'‘to the ‘casual students of Akbar’s 

He was a strong administrator, a valiant” 
Mr. Smith ® 
has ‘done more justice to this great noble’ than” 
most, other European writers ‘and-has boldly” 
and very rightly pointed out that the chief cause” 


reign. 
soldier and a’ competent general. 


of his rebellion lay “in the*insult offered him 
if assigning to his former servants the ‘task: ‘of 
hounding him out of India.” Bairam’s later’ 
activities have been a fruitful source of discussion. 
among Persian historians ; the best arguments, 
however, seem to have been made out by Khafi_ 
Khan, which had Mr. Smith utilized “he could” 
have ‘made his ohare more € useful and agree. 
able. 
One of the most ‘important questions regard- 
ing Akbar i ds that about his literacy, ‘The ‘author 


is of opinion ‘that Akbar “never mastered ‘the : 
alphabet, and to ‘the: end ‘of his days, 5 was ‘unable . 


even ‘to read ‘or ‘sign ‘his 6 own name.” “In: an 
cvaeer ses 


appendix ‘to his “Promotion « of Learning in India 


during the ‘Muhammaden Peric od” N i? Wind 






arge is 5 false andéons i 


*s statemient is “edpaste! 


Nath Law ss says “that the 
that while Jahangi 


fetter, «gener ane 3 


AKBAR—THE “GREAT MociHAL” | 


BHT 4° 
i“ : 
tion’ of © the whole matter does | not “seem ; 
justify the ¢ current view.” “Mr. ‘Smith does s Hot 
2 


dissed te evidentée in i favour ‘oF his view, pre- 





ments in’ the Introdvietion soit 
iy ad vou Of sounshen ee dh 


z ~ OF the many surprises that await.a general; 
reader. in. the ;course of,.the present work, Mraz 
Smith’s opinion on’ the.death of; ‘Hemusis, most, 
formidable. The. author,.: relying.;on merely, 
psychological and, dubious.eyidence, laysidown,. 
that the; young, Akbar “naturally, obeyed: his, 
guardian: and smote: ‘Hemu;, son .the..neck,, with, 
his scimitar.”” .. He: cares not to. pause for ,An*ex=5 
planation ad Lounge, Points..out ,to;, the. 
bewildered reader his: article ia. the ‘Journals 
of the- Royal Asiatic Society of Grean Batain, 
and Ireland” for the yeat 1916, - Weshavey 
read the article and confess that altesisofar 
from ;being convincing... Here,-again, theauthor 
lays - stress on ie re 

LY: 






















rentent ‘atta ue 
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av 


Mr. Smith thinks, Vide his being ‘still little. _. Out. of the . Many.Conquests of Akbar..three 


x aking. no interest.. in ; are, ; Particularly selected, by4 both, the; Indian, andy, 
of the. reverse as, to his “above; b European, scholar, for. criticism,..and are, ‘made, 
noted weakness, Von Noer. Ahas pointed, out. the, grounds. of, . indiscriminately merciless attacks, 


th 
the significance . oes Akbar’s ..Prompt.:measures; on the policy and motives of the Emperori, 


against Adham Khan _and K Khan Zaman, anid,, Our author, has added one more ground, by ,;his 


there “is no reason to doubt the fact that by this disclosures of. the affairs of, the; Deccan, in, 
time" he began’to take affairs‘in his own’ Hands general and, Asirgarh, in particular,,,. First, in, 
seriously.” He:was ‘how'a man‘of abové twenty" order comes ‘the much. talked of conquest. of; 
years, the ‘age when Fox’and Pitt ‘entered "Par- Gadhakantak. in. -Gondyana;.. An, chis, dealings... f 
Tiathient, ‘with ‘corisiderable® experience of ‘men with the Rani, Akbar is branded with,age; 
afid’things, and ‘was? Peettainly fit'to take’ up the! gression and, a writers have. taken that; 
reins "of government ’in hig? Gwa® hands.” His’ 
aa eee sehen Sn 


Dt 








the busi 











tr 


against are would, x have en fait 













b. play, 
and no favour, to have, »discussed the. matter more, 
ther’ critically and ‘carefully and. to haye fally, explainz,, 
a isa a cel to" ed foe, rious facts, that Jed. up to.the conquest; | 


only a” boy “iindifferenit to affairs” of that kingdom. . = he, imperial, treasury Was: 
GPa dr sol “basil bes - quite. sS™pty,, 0, much. so.,.that ing 


Jett Bstno> bax sfoitig sds bao: of . ;Bayazid , “on, joae, ogeasion sien ; 
Ost ll the "eternal features fi A bar's happened to ask, for  ightcen.. rupees, the cfneasuteli 


flike'catecr'and’his cohiqilests‘hay is ioabili ity;to:produce the petty sum 


onli professed 
sintered though i Bp atid ukintsiesle the “ng were busy, 


ing? way: Froni'the ‘ely beginning OP his ee fortunes. 
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in. making ‘their .own., ‘ 
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ne by. misappro pecipe a wa booty faxes. 
to almiost “te’” day” of 'his'death: ‘the: chapter of on p a it 


a Pilgrimage and Jazia were. - abolished, thus: 
+ remai d open for Akba, BB rsptona ui ots at oe i de 


stopping two.very | y.} ucrative sources of: Ancome 32 
Ahan Rian Kha these ere-some ofthe difficulties which, stared. 


“29198 sons, ag 5t 
besides. his abr O- 


the young “Akbar i in the face. On the political. : d 


ti 
seeati ae ip jeshaena Malw. , Was ve 
ete ae ¢imperial army was s trying 
; fast, T ie uote. be 4.31. tad 


¢ of 
daTics, nginiga’ wa 


Eales’ rhe akantak DES Xda its, 


aa TUS ae a ae « Ss 
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 AMISADAMR BARE GRE MOGHAHO BHT 


Agra” ‘te ‘the Déceafir™ N Besides, the® politféat 


Mirza? wre Kabul, hE ‘Patt were’ 
not! oe Subdiie, “the” “abate were’ bit *the’e eve 





by fi ‘fitS'and’ eee ‘and from a “sinall” apa 


* itbecaine not’ only the’ greatest aiid most power- 


ful'State - in’the Central ® “Provinces but strong’ 
éiouigh to be ‘teckéned “With seridusly * iby” the’ 
neighBoufing™ Mibanittiaden Statés. ' mits poss 
essed? "20000" “orgailized’ cavalry’ ‘atid = “a ‘stad’ ‘of’ 
i4do" “élepnaiis.- “The texistencd of" such % 
organized “puwerfal” wad™ “ambitious “State Was 


ough * "tol Tiveaten’ ‘at’ aay moment 





dnligeFOU 


thie'o operations “OP Akbar iA  Beiigal ‘atid ‘Rajputana,’ 





Orithe ° “riaifold? advantages tliat’ co a acerite 
by? He abi nqiledt rhe nndse” “ianiportane Was’ *t 


pubhiog: if in a wedge” between ‘he we i Sie 

















and the Aighans” ‘of Bengal” 
. Te “mig he ‘be ® Temembered” that’ 





Aiba Das ia ‘Helped: Baha of Gai inthe’ 
Brest” of “Rasen for which ° acts of ood: 


, Service! She’ was honoured Wide HES tile UP SAR i 
Buea Banh Re ‘Panna’ ‘had Gori’ 
Peed Hiatt bila tO Satta saeandar! che? 
riley” of Delhi’ *hétice “After ? *the seiteluaaa. 9 

‘Patina Akbat ekpetted “the Rani (aces ae 
overlordship Dethi -widkue tuck eer pe® 
. Wiifortltely,” Wel ta fiot knw’ the“ native "op 


proposals discussed BakWved iis cat Boveris? 
thief financial *THitstEr OF? 


heHitandAdharthe 
thE VRAIS Wh WHF Whew Hier Binilatuee tg 
Deh; Bacic seme hae Bork the? flee Rope 


pretty obstinate, esa, 
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agdiise the’ Rail, At ‘eh "eleventh *Holir “tHe” 
eyesof ‘the infattiated Gueeh’ were operied’ wien. 
she saw her army indisposed to fight and ie 
minister? offeritig °a “halthearted "Support, “an 

she istreported to*have Said “OTE ‘thefuse diye 
were" “here? in person “it would have’ es pe 
for! *het’“to” wait ‘upon © hit, | “What didethae 
fellow" eae ‘Kihaii® ‘KknowoP her rake Eye" 
HW it’ was” possible’ to‘avert the fatal conlice," 
but the Riani ‘was too. "Pronte’td i Hiesitate while'the’” 
greedy" Asat Khah Was ® tod" selfish to"delay.” 
Stich ate" then’ the browd facts which ‘ought ‘tobe : 
taken'into: feonsidetation before! Passi ing Gudginent’ 
on’the "Enipetor a ‘and “taking thitd’ responsibletor! 
evetf ftein OF sih inthe’ matter!* Ait bld-S¢holar” 
shGata” nde Bave ‘allowed His ‘vision’ tobe Bltirrea? 
like a'rloviée Whos moved bythe patherie” eta 
of “the "tragedy, for which" Albat was Certainly” 
not résporisible® THe’ respéct stow tothe! 
character “of the gallant’ ‘quédii, the‘ praise for her 
héroisiti "and “Chivalry “and "ie! Favoutab 
preciation’ oF ‘her Benign’ ‘ule'and‘adifini 
by the Imperial ‘dis storia indicate ee 



















i ca oe 
aes ner 


ufderst fan aa 
ee 


H. 
some students, .0 of ;history ,into hysterics, should. 
BANE, tenafely careful » Saini and »scrut-, 
Ys jas b: ‘ 19”. 
vu My. Smith's, siclosureS tan the conquest, 
of the , Deccan sare indeed ; very startling.: It 
must, be. admitted that both..in the East.and 
West, bribery, t has played, and in. some form, even 
“Noyw,jplays, an. important, part in» ‘political, and, 
military, compaigns,,.and it, will. not, be: very, 
surprising, if, Akhar..had. recourse to this, instru~ 
Menten Cutting short, a long and: weary: process. 
But,“ ;Rnblushing, treachery.” .and_.‘$ perfidious. 
viglaion, of, solemn,..oath”? ;on. the, part , of., the. 


- Eqgpscpe, ace. stronger attributes. than, the. facts, 


warrant; Our author, ,untrue to, his.promise,, 
sets.ths whole,.mass of jevidence. Ancluding the 
Feris tarasidey and i readily accepts the; 
Shand, information. Communicated by, 
¢ eae Th, defence of ; his... theory, 
$} UG, doubt managed, to, extract certain 
Passagei from Persian pwriters, but it, must. be; 
admitted: that: further, enquiry. is stil fei to, 
‘Mmakp,the statements: Convincing... 1G 
De Dow Ivann, bie sed ebiawes sadist. 3 
baNoitopioshas been sa much, dic aicd by; othe, 
3 _ Students; of:Akbar ‘thari that ofhis religious views: 
uy i has beeh raging:a: ue ‘since the; 


set: ade tt, fresh pronouncement 
ds ready h 
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clearly . when -he, remarks. that the incident 
is creditable, alike to the councillor (Ataulmulk) 
and to the Sultan (Alauddin), Akbar, had not one 
friend equally faithful unless the Jesuit Ac- 
quayiva be excepted and he was: not allowed a 
yoice in. the matter. Nor did Akbar listen, kindly, 
to unwelcome criticism of. his claims to be the 
spiritual. guide of his people. . Men who ven- 
tured to express opinions contrary ta his fancies 
in religious matters usually suffered for their - 
honesty, and even sometimesto Death.” Such 
an:estimate, when read with reference to the re- 
marks that Akbar “ always, cherished his dream 
of i imposing on the Empire a new. and. improved 
religion. of his OWwn..s..+..064%- with. himself as 
Pope-king,”’ that:..“‘ the. whole scheme, was the, 
outcome of ridiculous, vanity, 2 monstrous growth, 
of unrestrained: -autocreacy;”’ and that, “the 
Divine Faith. Was movement of Akbar’s folly,’ 
leaves, little doube as,to the inability of Mr. Smith. 
to, deal with this most important aspect of Akbar’ s, 
life. He: was just on the verge. -of truth when he. 
used the acd “ ‘order ’ ” ’ for the ‘movement, but, 
unfortunately } he took a | summersault and fell, in. 
the oppasite direction, , Tei is ‘impossible to have : a 
thorough gtasp of Akbar’ s aides without haying an. 
intell lligent knowledge. of the wicissitudes -Shyoueh, 
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to. prove, conclusively, if he. was. ever, actively 
engaged in getting conyerts, and it is. surprising 
that Mr. Smith, should have so readily: accepted 
Father Pinhiero statement that. “the royal sect 
had many adherents, but. all. for the; sake of 
money paid to.them.” One can imagine. -base 
men. seeking after-royal ‘fayours to sell their con 


science for gold, but more. satisfactory evidence- 


: is;, required | to prove that the-Emperor actively: 

bribed, men to accept his so-called religion. . It.is 
» not a place here to examine .every statement of the 
author and: to remarshal the available facts; but it 


can .be safely. said that Mr. Smith has overshot; 


. the mark and has missed the real nature of the 
movement. 
decidedly inferior. to that, of. Von. Noer,:: ‘and 


to: those who have studied the subject carefully. * 


is. simply. -disappointing.. Our author’s effort to. 
see the. germs of, Akbar’s religion i in. -epilepsy. 
is deligheful as it; partakes of the nature-of.-an 
g Irish bull and relieves the. reader, from. the stress, 


of. serious istory... eae ee ai tesa oer te a 


“Miscettaknous: - 3 a8 ailye 

«7 The: indisputable fall fetes as the 
lanis die.\ini the:effortsiof: Mi. Smith to:draw. 
the: attention: -of students and scholars to/certain 
“undecided! iand* sieglected ‘topics::For-i Instance, 
thé irelations ‘of? the:: ‘Emperor’, .and. his. ‘son, 
Salim in the last quinquinium of his reign’ 
"are still shrouded in Aarkness, © Our author 


has devoted, fall one. chapter to: their discussion, : 


and, has supplied i 4p a convenient form some. new. 
patter: for consideration. a a yi 

se _ Chapter XUT, deals . with the i ingtitutions, 
military, and_ civil. Tn eolne With, Asiatic. 
history it is a standing d di ty fa 
terms of English language ae SX 
eastern things. = “The aS 4 I 











Phis_, delineation of the Din. is. 


Wasi carriedion-by.a. vast! multitude-of petty local 
despotisms, ‘kept in: order.to a. certain: éxtent 
by an:over powering gutocracy: af the top’? and 
“such other ipassages,: if. read. without’ any regard 
to local conditions, are liable-to ‘produce a:distor= 
ted: view, .of theactual things:. :: Want of quick 
means of communication, | habits’ and -traditions 
of the people’ and general: political: conditions 
ought: to)-be::taken into: full “consideration, in” 
understanding!; such -passagesioin their) historic | 
‘significance.: More-credit-has been given by our 
author. to. Akbar’ ‘Sv originality> than’ was: hisidue 
in.this respect... On the:: whole’ the: chapter ‘i is 
Sg informative but: not: quite intelligent, © 
“Tn “dealing ‘with’ social “and” oe 
iio Mr; Smith rightly” deplores the lack of 
material'‘on such topics ‘as education, aecairiee 
and ‘commerce, is is trac” that Abul’ eae 






















“prédecessorsy but:the: use ru 
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thari they, are: now, andiit is gests thats they 
may.2 have!i-been less)! prosperous.’ «(p.°394)- 
Again’ {pi 399) shesays “ the sancientYgovern- 
inents, “Hindusand Muhammadan;* did nothing: 
asa rule. inthe oway of -famine!relief.’> Te 
ought to be:temembered that during:the’ ancient 
andimedieval: periodof Indian :history> very “few 
faminés haves beencrécorded: which*/again were 
largely.i:ofsta ~locall:/nature.:.°"Thesupper ‘and 
middle! classes <could::shift ‘for: themselves*to~’ 
lerably owell; dbeifgesupportedoby theimperial: 
local. and.private: granaries,« while:the poorest: 
classes; -ifs they “found: their life intolerable: tem-! 
‘poratily.(imigratéd: torrmore = fortunate’ parts >of 


the country.;, aif the, suffering was;more acute 


Sih BSE He ere. sadopted wAgt. only» bythe: 


whe 


rulers s,-but bya ich 3 men also, ‘Such.,measures, 


st MRE 


however F Were, naturally. temporary,, for. famines; 
as, arg, rarely. troubled..the _people-.of::Indiai; 


Iti is since, the 19th. century that:a numberof: 


complex. circumstances have‘ combified to make: 


famine.a.c common thing sin. this country, hence: 
the. _ necessity Was; felt zby the British govern? 
ment. of flaborate Seganizations (fone eavibet people 
from E helpless starvation,, . 


AW 310 MOD 37 


aor Mir, Smith: is; eiieliie fonds of. icon 
tasting: the ald onditions with.-the;:new-;i:not 
only baye famines found-much:space-but tobacco 
cultivation, too, . has. been.scompared”: sat'osome! 
length... lt,is surprising however that iniportant 
topics, such as, Manufactires»and»internali and 
external ottade,. havei-heens brieflyis:and!!ihalft 
heartedly, tguehed.; pone oshae; Eniperor? wel 
a 2 Lite ae interest:in: 





Be veifaeulat 


the fifteerith chapter. ‘Mr. Smith’s ‘remarks! the 
preface ucreaté “great! expectations” in the reader’s 8 


inind,>which ‘are; however, not: ‘realised. “Akbar’s 


¢ourt is": fanious’*for “literary” activity and°later- 
writets*of*India have considered his’ reiga ‘as thé: 
Augusta "age of “Hindi and °Pérsian literatures: 
Atithé very outset we: find the: Persian: writers’ aré 
summarily “dismissed ‘with ‘the ‘Curt remark’ On 
the wholey’soifar' asl can? seep the® [ndo-Petsian 
works of: Akbar’s "age® eee jitile Titerese! As 
Monwmeints* of * literaty” art?" Not'a “siftale poet 
iti the huge Humber of" ‘Titeratii in’ ADA": S- reign 
could’ Satisfy the” fastidious taste ‘of our author; 
Who ‘to dir’ great? regret, ‘could not itd” eal 
Ho “sentiment worth’ ‘qaotirig.”” oe 
From" “this ‘paitiful® revark © ies a Welief to! 
fui to his laudable tribute’ to Tulsi Das” « the 
tallest” ‘tree in the’ magic’ garden.” = Mr. ‘Sihich 
has: judiciously: eleceed &6 tread” in the? fBotsteps 
of’Sir George’ Grierson,’ aid® ‘therefore has saved 
us” from’ another” “disappoiditment, © Te is. trite, 
‘Tulsi Das is the most important Bere" ‘in “the 
whole of Indian literature,’ but from:the passages 
quoted, which;: byidthé=way; care; not? even. the 
secohdsibestaof TulsicDas;{ione’: feels: ‘surprised 
how:sour; authore has: allowed himself.to' corro™ 
borate the-statement.that ‘Mulsi’s “Isimiles!,i:. 34204 
(are). ss4..as..bettens:than’:Kiali Das’sisat his 
hest?s: 2td Yo mulntupe lupo deeb ad i alee 
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t0The “ame ‘of- Sitdas * Hé beldtiatea “with a 


type oft literature i in A whielthé #Hligious, Yoaiantié 


aiid lyric’ elétiients are’ found fh babrigneral” h har= 


mony. The volume of*‘his' Wo! rie ie peeatéh chat 
tha OF "Lulsi*Dias 4 and i is® “considered * “4S be! an 
Oteaii of! Viterafuire” by itelf: i He Has peer bee 
sfdes a SBuide “OF insp Bimdod nto ®piusicial Gnd 


Tet tet poets eee dan are oh ch caked aang ; 
URS ‘he ‘te of tthe: sun” of 
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Hindi- poetry; “Although: Mr. Smitbrhas remarked 
that “he is said to, haye. excelled .in. all. styles, ” 

he gives the general reader. no Safonnatont ,about, j 
the. poet and | supplies 0 material. to -appreciate,., 
his, remark,, Lhe; author: sis:right in, thinking:, 
_ that the development of Hindi, poetry,..“¢. mayz- 
be ascribed, vpattly,..,..to the undefinable. 
fluence . .exercised by. a glorious and victorious 


inh,, 


reign,” but he does not tellus, anything, of .;the., 


direct ‘influence exercised _by..the Patronage of. 
the. Emperor himself, ., 


(aes 


ba he*information on: asi translations from « ! 
Sanskrit and‘other languages, library, calligraphy, 5 


pictorial’ art, has been exclusively ‘derived’ from 
the:*Ain-i=Akbari and? ‘is “not at “all 
Regarding ‘Tansén’ the “author | ‘has! made” two 
remarks, “both of ‘which ‘are’ ‘startling and’ one is” 
certainly wrong. He says ‘‘ Conservative ° Hindy” 
musicians: :vi..!7..0-aécuse him (Tansén)’ of hav- 
ing’ falsified: the: traditional Hage and" as. a” sup-' 
‘port to “hig! statements°he Cites*'the Work “oF 
Fox-strang way!” ‘The latter, who is* not # ‘his~’ 
torian;:gives>no‘authority forthe. statement," ‘but’ 
Mrs Smith canonét be! ‘patdoned) unless he shows’ 
sufficient ground: ‘for ‘accepting it!’ Indian® opi- 

nion,® ‘so: faras“we kndwsi ‘is absoliitely: otherwise, 


* anda Tangeni ‘isgenerally ‘considered *to® ber ‘the® 


lastukeepervofirthe'key of “Aticient Hindy: misic. 
His/) sotherssremark \ that?“ the gate ‘of his 
(Tansen’s) « death: does not Seém tobe: Fecorded, 

bat:he-cértainly: contintied “tui sérve4in | the ‘court? 
of Jahangir*tis transparently false? ‘Such7ae miss" 


‘takenleads: one to’ doubt our’ “author's aiastety? 


ofthis facts: =<On’ pages 96 OF ‘volute: “three! of! 
thesroriginalAkbarnatia® “(Bib: ney the “date GF 
‘Tansen’s® death {isi veléarly “Bivetias Téth Adis 
bahisht:igath« ‘Tlahisyeat* which « Feotrespoitds to* 


19, Jamad +I, Neem a HPT§86) 882 


2 


new. | 


a 


> Nexti followsu:a tather lengthy déseription” 
cf the architecture of <Akbar’s reign which‘cons* 
taias; Practically: nothing new; but ds noteworthy a 
as: having -been:incorpotated in a’ historical°bios? 
graphy of Alebar:i Weé:are: pleased to read ‘at*thes 
end the temark thati‘:the ‘eclectic: Hindi Mahan 
madan style _of/Akbar’s: age =in*sits” differents 
forms seems to, offer great. Possibility of deve- 
lopment. in the hands of a. modern architect 
of genius,” ‘and we ‘hope with the author that 
it may be « the style of the future,” 


The appendices increase the value of the 
book immensely for men engaged in research 
work, Appendix A Giecusses the official account 
of the capitulation of Asirgath” Se Tivets ates 
’ the’ chronclegy) of Selim’s rebellion’ and discusses 
varidus versions ;#C* gives a) chronology’ of ‘the’ 
life*vand! reign’ of Akbar. * The author’ isnot? 
right in thinking't that the? étiroridlogy of Voliinie? 
IIE of Akbar’ Nama} being: based, as itis, c on ‘the® 
Hahit-ealendér, tan’ not “be “worked out ‘in ne e 
the exact*A. Di equivalents.” “The Chronblogy” 
prepared by the: ‘Department of Modern “Indian 
History of* thé“ Allahabad Uni iveRity, nee 
gives’A.D! éqiivalents “of Tlahi dates but Atabic” 


equivalents @lsoi" * Appendix’ D Bives Ba 
bibliogeaphy “which should prove thost useful’to’ 


stadents ‘who: want td et sh’ their Studie es frie 
iue faction ae Mir. - 


Whi a matter 
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with, caution, “his book .is ‘sure to: draw. the 
attention of serious students once‘ more to 

the necessity of revising their time-honoured - 
opinions about a ruler whose name is on the lips: 
of ‘millions of men and whose institutions have « 


givenia ibasis: to the superstructure raised by: the: i 


government: under which we lives 


“© RAM PRASAD TRIPATHI, M.A, . 
Reader in Modern History, © 
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EAST AND WEST. 


At the present day ‘every thinking’ man in’ 
India is confronted with the spectacle of the A 


collision and conflict “of two great and sharply 
distinguished civilisations,’ - He asks hinaself 
the question, what ‘shall’ be chosen and what” 


eee -what preserved and: what" added, 

“On -the one hand there is the civilisation © 
~ of this own “Motherland evolved ‘by the great 

Rishis'so'ideally developed as to baffle all modern 
comprehension, but degenerated during the’ 


past thousand years to, mere. spiritualism:and 


inactivity. On the other hand is to be found” 
the western materialistic civilisation which in. 
its turn has .adopted the other extreme ‘and’ 


- become; so much engrossed in worldly affairs as: 
to. be totally blind to the needs of the higher ; 
self, the soul. 

Thus in, the prevent state ioe affairs: it is 
necessary that each should have an.impact of the’. 
* other and realise the golden mean... India which: 


was,once possessing the four great elements—:) 
_ “Dharma?? (Religion) “Artha’’ (material prospe- - 
(Enjoyment) .and ¢ Moksha’? 


: ae “Kama” . 
oe bliss) in. due ; proportion, has i in, course Of: 
= time, disregarded ‘the second element'so. much. 

so. that: at .the present time although she. is one: 





ee of. ‘the most fertile. lands . .in- the: whole: «world 


and can produce every. thing necessary” for life} 


has ta get most of her necessaries.from | 


Ww 


‘ibgy 





* corivertidg the whole ‘world into Broups of ‘state- 





*Gwned ” factoriés, * Te: is for’ her to’ show ‘that 
“great "and lovely cities éan be: built again without 
the! polliition’ of air’ by’ smoke. “It is for her ‘to 
“show that’ Sciencé! and Faith ° can “be ‘reconciled 
‘on a higher ‘plane than reached as yet. heo 


pater is true that ‘the Anelicietiang ‘of the East 
has been sufficiently obvious; the cofresponding 
Indianisation ! of the west is’ ‘often overlooked. 
For 'the first } process ‘manifests upon the: surface 
* Of things, ‘the other in more hidden ‘ways. ”* The 
“development of “commercialism: is undermithing 
“its ‘own Stability.’ ‘Scign¢ée has corrupted“ art, 
“until! ‘the aims’ of both ‘have’ become: confused. 
“Tn every rdepartaient of life there’ is ‘evidenice- of 
the’ ‘culmination 6f’a’ particular’ line ‘of aetelsp- 


uo MExS 5 7 2G 


sient, 2283 : aaa 


~ The: ‘East’ ee “revealed a new world ‘to 
_ Western ‘thought, and ‘the: inspiration “of $ a ew 
‘Renaissance’ may be said to have ‘set in. For 
to, “what source can “be ascribed , the ‘Rama- 
_krishna-Vivekananda_ movement, “the philosophy _ 
‘of Schopenhaber and of _Talstoy s so akin to the 
Vedanta an 


jeau 


_fion of Indian ‘ ‘views by the discoveri es of Sir 


Oli liver : Lodge i in the field 1 oF Science ? Beis 
‘oe ‘conclusion, let us s hope that this | inter- 
_action will. supplement. what cach needs and 
“bring about: a RCE of civilisati on ieee aie 
athe emancipation of, ithe e world a ‘ 


1sa— 
f the gl ideal a se 

no orious I 
oR Sit ROT SiGe 03 29:3} = center Sty! 


od uS And, East, and: West, . without a ‘reach 
~trow *Mixtythein dim lights, like life an 


siamese ttle Pee oa 
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| CONSUMPTION IN”? - 
bidios INDIA. itt ais” 
“This” -chronid ‘malady has ‘of late beer ‘com- 
mitting havoc'i ‘in our Tand. There ‘was a tiie 
when tiberculosi of the langs, another’ ‘name 
for « consumption, “was pre-eminently % a ‘disease 
of temperate ‘elias, nes ‘now it “is *eqiially 
; dreaded ” in tropical countries il spite “of” the 


_.enormous * heat of the tropical sun whic ich does 
“not permit ‘the growth'o ideates As? Will 


29VSD prize 


rowth’ of ‘the “a ise 
be ‘seen “heréafter, it it" works on’ “ secredly and 
: silently, “Teducing the © ‘ patient’s” theaich * uritil 
"very. soon after the batial ground becoitigs the 
final re resort. “When mere is aitfd "ear UE ator 
hundreds“ of _ peop ‘Golleéeex- 
wists: . a1 ga. lasted 
; but ‘goatee menti joned or 

et oh malady | 1: : 
“up with oné person asin an “adie? L 
b colisimptive, ‘tens of peo se 
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of wyeold? ors sbronchitisys.s 45 <<z.jarises - -to fur- 
nish a starting point’ for the morbid develop- _ 
» To day, we all know,.that.consumption 
iss a : Jonger the scourge ¢ of Great Britain and 
- ireland. ‘The government collected all the 
_ available literature. upon, the subject. ‘and the 
<pepale have been enough “educated | as to its _pre- 

~Ventive nature and. it _is no longer “dreaded. 


$3 313 


"Hundreds of of. open-air sanitoriums poth public 


and: private, haye been. opened and charity | houses ~ 


_ where the Wives and the children of the caffe: 
_ed are. well cared for ; 


an byblic. places ; if z 
~-gonsumptive, het 


none a, ret to. spit 
he is 
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breathe .such air. The ‘tac _Set:,into, .the 
lungs . and if the _ Fesistive ;,power 5 of .the 


, person be low, . the bacilli get .an._ upper, hand 
5 and. commence their. work. of destruction. T£.the 


resistive power be high, the phagocytes, i, ¢, the 


blood cells which attack disease get -an. upper 
_ hand, over | the bacilli which consequently are 
"destroyed. _ 





; IO Vas : od aad, 
:-. How can, it the Sevehicd The prevention 
here:is 
a hereditary. predisposition, and - such, people 
who. are), predisposed - should. observe, ‘the pre- 
= yentivye measures more: -carefully., ; The disease 
ois in all cases; associated with poverty. ; 


_rests, in, our houses. and.in ourselves: 


,so; plen- 


_ty of nutritive and easily, digestible 1 food. contain" 
ing much of nitrogenous and, fatty matter should : 


be taken, For example eggs, ghee, dhol, 


Wheat are some of. the nutrient substances, The 
“houses, ‘we dwell i in, are “usually dark and _win- 
‘dowless ‘for the sake of ‘privacy and safety, 5 

“but it is a known fact | now “that sunshine is a 


good. disinfectant, Not only that, “but now-a- 
“days consumptives are actually exposed to the sun 
for some ‘Prescribed t time. Plenty of fresh air 
“is “another + necessity, Exercise, the” pst form 
of which is walking, } is, most. “needed, ple 


crowded houses: are ‘exposed to the 


oe 
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rhe “To C298 
Bidi Aloiy Wo Seis jugde said 
out Edasty we should’ Keep our houses clean and 


the’ aeighbout non “watered io It is the du 7 of 





People ein 


~The ‘dusteladen “atmosphere ‘is anothe oy actor. 


= the” ‘Propagation “of t the “disease y keep 





o 





with j rd 
s His own, hima au 1S an, Re 





sleep ‘should be’ ‘avoided, 


Houses with. a ‘moist 


floor should always be looked’ upon as = soc : 


of disease-germs. 


REQHOT Oi. dries: 


When, once the man is, consum ptive(the: ers 


warnings. to, him. are. gradual. emaciation,. eve-, 
ning rise of. temperature, night perspiration) the. 
only. safe, ‘procedure. is to; go, to -an , open-air 
sgnitorium, . f 


Sas 
23 ok: Teruth are the! preventive ‘measures are 


good-food;» plenty ‘of'sunshine-and: fresh: airy and 
exercise in’ moderation; 6? © <o:s 11 wot! 





aalics eared tt 4i tars br 
ai THE SACRIFICE” eeu 
Begirt’ with ‘Fees, the” town of ‘Chitore | lay a 
Tn’ blank despair’, “each hour Takis! Le 
Ais soldiers die in ‘heaps, ‘the’ ary ‘draw? 7° 2 
Neater’ the ‘walls and. feared the'r royal sway eae 
would) pass to Moslem hands at last. On iy" 4 
ti! bréken ¢ sleep, ‘his eyes beheld fe awe 
Thee city" S guardian § spirit, ‘wh ose ‘word ‘w. erie 
To" Chitore’s s “lings ‘and trembling, heii ee say 
“Twe veimembers of t the ro yal. Tine ae oe 
The bceptre oF your choi fo Bee oh moo 
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HIND UNIVERSITY 


— { 2 &, 10:.kerwoh) sda uotonlg, 
hiuewe isa, (Coninued from p..32).. tins... isvemge 
ro: Babu Govinda’ Das sééonded’ cheetah rene 


eins 


‘The ‘hon. Pandit ' ‘Madan’ “Mahdi Maleviya 
said ¢ that ev was ia sympathy with “the object 
of his * ree ‘Babu Shiva’ Prasad ‘Gupta He 
Was as anxious « as his’ friend’ that’ ‘they "shoud? 
economise, ‘They should aso "recognise | what 
the ‘conditions were under ‘which thé University” 


work had to ‘be. done. “IF hi eee ena 









ee ‘stated! that as s long’ as hall ediciotal! 
t not dei aoe 







rest? tou} 
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sa ia 283, SOG. es “ta 
the oe require 
1003 4 ; mye sadta aUGSay 
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late eh one The institution _.was to . be Harcourt Butler visited that place two years ago 
a in the form of a seed andl if properly he did not. approve of. their Proposal f to start t the 
watered and’ nurtured‘ by” sunshine it would University on the C. H,C. premises, Tt took, 
expand.into;a, mighty tree with many branches ~ them two “years to get the ‘ sanction of the 
giving its shade and tova,large 1 number of people. Government to the proposal. There was an 
They, could , snot have. the whole tree at once. apprehension that if ° they “were ° ‘once ‘allowed 
Personally it it was a. ‘matter, of regret that they, to: ‘start’ work’ there they” would stick’ sto that’ 
could, not start 1 the. Faculty of Technology. place. * Theréfore they should'tiot postpone ‘the 
When the J Act, was under discussion he . fought building’ work. ° Further the’ Couiicil! passed ‘a 
for i it) until-they arrived ata stage at which they resolution on the 22nd October, assirl ey ‘the: 
had ¢i ither to accept the position as jt was or to Goyernment of India that they would move to 
ene. up thei idea of the university, . t was due Nagwaisas soon) as..the..buildings mere ready,: 3 
to,the persistence o of. those, nterested that i in the He asked the meeting to accept- Pandit’ Baldev: 
An was seed, that “the faculties of “techno : Ram Dave's,amendment. 
“commerce, ‘and “medicine Mrs Besant said that there was a feeling in 
n as the Visitor “was satis-| “the country that too much money was being 
) available | for - the Purpose. | allocated to buildings. The feeling of the 
rc “got large’ funds. They” people was that the simplicity of the.old educa- 
ret an nual donations to, ‘Start tional system ought somewhat to be revived, 
. “Let them ‘all, work ton and that it was not well thac they should follow 
JX had 1 no, blindly- western: methads;~especially-siny -boarding 
ict d 1 could. houses. She agreed. with Pandit Malaviya that, 
id culous to haye kucha buildings. They 


SA ROT _ Buoney to st Faculty, 5 tori build. their, buildings with good materialss 


wick eghaal logy. Mr, Hi igginbottom and Mr V ie 


+ i 20! 
asked | to to select a site fae Wee? 
ONT. $239. Bue tot 


tial college. 7 ol They ae, only waiting : pidly,. 2 Sh eecldtinoe el hat the 
Bae 





























ns” EA fi 20 ASRS et Tan 
hey coul d never have a 
¢ 


~era2 agi bis} ee 
They woul, be ad : e b FL pantie pes t 0} fesling,. 
‘departmi 2 , ey. 


t_ forgotten 
“Suse Palo sn c2yOl 2Ri to 4 en Mh), 


r favour of f, Zorgeous uildings an that too. I ch 
re oes onthe eee, education 
of, pate cael itself =H % she 


ae at as abe 


rik 


At this stage his Highness the ProcChancel- 
lor expressed a,desire to leave, the meeting, — 

» The ‘hon. Pandit: ‘Madan. Mohan Malaviya 
proposed a vote of thanks to his Highness-and 
expressed, the meeting’s deep gratitude, to him 
for the honour. he had, done them by gracing 
the annual meeting with his Presence, and for 
the i interest he: had been taking in the; work. 

. The ‘Vice-Chancellor endorsed. the remarks: 
of the, hon, Pandit , and, Said that he was very. 
glad that his friend had anticipated him, =, _:- 

The. Pro-Chancellor thanked. the meeting 
for the “appreciation and said that in addition, to 
his. formal duties as_;Pro-Chancellor .he was? 
always ready to ,do- whateyer she. could for the 
University... aes ; aS ae 

., His, faighges - Ton left. fick MeReae 
accompanied .. _by;.. the Wiee-Chaneclar ‘and; 
Pandit. Malayiya. Ee A Sere pte 

«Rai, Bahadur-Gyanendra Nath Hiseravrsy 
said that: ‘he jwould. ‘mention for. the: information 
of Mrs. Besant certain facts which. would ‘show- 
that -they ..had (not. been, altogether oblivious of 
the, pojnt.of, view, she placed before them. The 
facts: were.these.; ‘Their. -SyMabus was drawn up, 
by othe Faculty jof, Sciences; It differed: materi-. 
aliy: fromthe syllabus of. the other, universities. 
They could; not ;make}_a. wide departure ‘from, 
the: existing: syllabuses bécause they: had to deal. 
with; dandergraduates.:who,;were not:...trained, 


under ithe modern system; which, they proposed, | 


to adopt, in- the Hindu, University. Bat; they, 
adopted certain-modificationsiwwbich were;.. only» 
ansearnest;.of further: : smodifieations;:iDrd:Ray': 
hadigiven ithems hisildeasning drawing: sup, not. 
‘only, shezsyllabus pbut in sp lesedienbet 
Se pcre Fhe question of 
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Were proposed to be.built immediately, were, 
those which were absolutely hecessary.- They, 
were. going: to have..an - -ants,; college.-. They, 
were not indulging in any,kind. of; extravagance 
in the construction of the. building. It.was.a 
plain building for which plans were prepared 
by | their’ chief“ engineer. They were : Boing ta 
have one building for the" ‘college of Chemstty 
and’? ‘another’ for “the college of Physics. ae 
additian® to’ these ‘they were going, to have a a hostel 
for the boys. That was all that was "proposed: 


for ‘the:present. wie) 


They, Hai a that if the 
tion of Babu Shiva, Prasad Gupta was ace 
they must first, define their Present and ee 
requirements, How sould they docthat 2 Their 
requirements would g eas sing every day, 

ed, four ‘thousand, 
boys tomorrow: their Tequirements ‘would incre 
ase -and they would require a ‘college. for more. 
students. Take the C. a Hindu a. College | es 
for, instance., Originally it w as only college, 
teaching up to intermediate. sig The eq C = 
then were.only, those of, that standard 
sometime awhrn, Sie., Taupsmegts 
i A. classes, werejopened 5 .and alittle. lat 

B, Sc.» classes, were opened. Experience thus, 
shows fens tel alee x 
eee. 
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ready ahducontrattors wére teady :! in fact every- 

thing necessary to bégin™ ‘work “was “ready. If 

atcthis moment*they"passed'the resolution of B: 

Shiva -Prassad’ Gupta “they: would’ have ‘to stop 
ts ats That’ would mean a “great “Toss. 


Ral Ganga & Ram. Bahadur cad that. ney, 


might safely leave . the question, of buildings to. 


Hon 


them, Mr.. Jwala Prasad and himself would, ss 
spend every, pie of the amount a allotted, to build. 
The mover of _the, 
resolution | referred to Japanese buildings, and. 
offered to give Rs. 2 2,500 to any engineer who 


ings as. their lifeblood, 











would g¢ gaine Ja apan to see how they wets “cons- 


ary without géing gtd Jap: 


structed, ” _ Could’ they” adopt "Sinila 
tions at® Banvies’? “They had ‘to take 









Tf the’ n mover” would” Kindly: give’ Rs, 
‘the ‘cotfels of the University” “he ( the 
é er) Sw wild ‘give hifi all’ ‘the information. 
The nature 
it beageniea largely’on the climatic: 
a “the place? where those” ‘building 


ration thé’ climatic fe other” condi 


“2p, P&C, Roy said that “there” ‘Was a. ‘great 
deal of:truth in ‘what*Mrs. 

simplicity of educational life. “He was‘a ? Hindu 
and’lie ‘bélieved in ‘thé’ ideal of plain living” and 
high thinking.’ 


in luxurious life.’ 


and the ‘Buildings must be” “costly i in’ propartion.. 
Théy*had‘heard “4 Bood* deal* about’ artificial 


indigo which flodded the: ‘Indian’ inarket bel re” 
"He did not'khow’ whether it’ ‘would: 


the war. 
. reg 

bewilder thiem'ér “not if he’ ‘assured: them that 

iftdok'a’ Getman ‘firm: ‘about 15 years ‘to success= 


fally thanufactiire’ artificial indigo aiid” that 
they Spent’ more'than-a Crore’ of | rupées in ekpes 


riments alone. If they read the scientific j jour- 
tials:of England they would find’ that all experts 


in England were- bitterly éomplaining’ that’ the 


statesmen in that country were’vety parsimoni-" 
ousiin'spending ‘iioney:on'science. Every day 
they found: ‘Gerinany going ahead “of © ‘England’ 
and’: France’in’ sciencé-becaisé"it had the mono= 
ploy:o "scientists. ‘Germany *had been “able *td? 
hold on solong:in the? war against'the combina=: 
tion: Of the allies because 'it‘had the*combination : 


int of Tchemises;: ‘physicists and’“engineers, ‘They’ 


in® should remember that after'the! war their country © 








would bevexploited}’ “therefore they‘should: take 


oh. 


Besant said: about 


‘Personally he° did‘ not “believe’ 
But they must have’ laborato- 
ries where they’ “could! teach’ the people science 


me > by the forelotk,- If they! =wanted' ‘toxstart. 
idustries pestonieescrieas sbralliey : 


¥ 








S 
3 





y 





. not afford to: waste a;moment, . 
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HES 


which their, engineers, ‘planned:, .'There ‘should 
not be, tay, delay:.in the matter. 4 Ehey could 
As for money 
so long as Pandit Malaviya was alive there need 
bet no fear. ag He, would, see the. " Rajes ‘and get 
_ Money... He, “sacrificed his. -income:..and, even 
health. for t this jnstitution.; May God. grapt,bim 
dong lifes { Applause; M ostobsl! inqemand sie if 
oie Ratt Knishnaji said, Hiatt “were. confidént 
(that Rai Ganga! Ram.Bahadur andiMr.oJwala’ 


‘Prasad ‘wWould:try'.:their. level! best tocconstruct 


ithe’ buildingg:rat as little: cost to the. University 
fdspossibley: - But thereWere certain. éircumstan- 
«Ces: whichwould! ‘tend’ to raise the- expenditure, 


> the? Zeneral ise ‘inthe price ‘of! materials: ‘aird 


“labour. They had already: incurred t not altoge- 
ther. unavoidable “loss: ‘in ‘the: “depreciation” of 
Government paper. “AS tegards the undertaking 
given) to the Government “about the completion 


hx 


of the buildings he did not think that the Govern- _ 


ment in view of the present rise in prices would 
ask that the buildings must be constructed 
immediately. They had very few colleges in 
the country that taught agriculture and he 
thought it would be well if they spent a portion: 
of the money available on the opening of such a 
college, 


Babu Mangala. Prasad said that the mover 
and Rai Krishnaji spoke about the depreciation 
of securities, When the money was Invested 
no one knew that this war would come. Eyen 
when it broke out there was no. depreciation i In 
the beginning. There might have been a depre-_ 
Ciation of a couple of TUpees) OF. SO. They \ wer 
only concerned with tel ae 


JUNIVERSITY 49> cits 


Bo, : 


B. Shiva\ Prasad..Gupta were put tothe vote 
and Josti.c: gious whith wemag th pal 
“Presipenr or ScHooL Boarp. 
On the motion of the hon. Mr. Chin ntamani, 
the hon. Pandit. Madan. , Mohan :Malaviya, was 
-elected Brice ofthe Central ‘Hindu; School 
Bevis fl ) ou~-ot-nquetin’ ae vem fh patie: 
"Diie:Coute ate naan ae qn 


1B i weed 


we 


party 


1 O-0-0' weqmdih cuban becaat 
iboats hs deli 1 e-og baad gia ngast 
Vdetnth udett oor dndmiyd rane ope” 


ive Mamiage ; is... school and. exerciser of, wirtue,.and 
Hhoveh metzinen, ‘hath oaresy yot ee sas 
desires w hich. are more rane, ome al : 
ORE _ Gh Pry 
ous, and often “ced in Dy nile “the > foares 
a of” “du es AR, exercise of” piety. 
Piyiogs eo unto dsiee Saori “Fett bi 
eorsest! didisqasd teloaitit> ereen 


f6sD0 eB te m Stee 
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<-> Statement showing ‘the amount received in’ 
the Benares Hindu University Office: > 
cup to 30th: November, 1917. 


Donations received from? 
= Babu Govid Das; Inspector of Police, ~Koliat 
(Rs: 1750-0 $’ Donation collected by Mr. Visham- 
‘phar Das Bhargava, Sultanpur, 10-0o-0; Babu/Shib 
_—Sshay Koff, ‘Bareilly, 0-0 5 Babu'Bishwanath 
“Behari Singh, Fyzabad, 50-0-0 3 Babu Mahendra 
a Deo oe goztat, oe ae Mahabir 






















mikes P. Bhargava, Benares, 
a bikie ¢ : 
‘at heb >, Benares, 1: 116-2-35 


1,000 0-0 
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‘Donations received ‘from 


Benares. 250-0-0 ; 
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“edt Bdits 
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~* Statement showing the: amount reteived: ne de 
the! Benares: Hindi University? Cr 
10) up to 31st: lie oe bioke ton 








Babu Mohan‘ Lal ‘hajhiar, Meerut," “Re. 30-6-0; 


*Babu’’ Beharilal ‘Puri, ‘Garmukteshwar, { “5-0-0 ; 
“Bhiaia“Kanhai’ Prasad: of * “Akbarpur; ” 1, 21 50:0 ; 


Babu Rangapal Hajela Fatehgath, 2-80; Babu 
Shyam Lal,»Fyzabad, 51°0-0; ‘Late“Thakur Sheo- 


“marayan Singh tof:sGaura,".(Through’ -his wife), 


5,000-050 3; H.) HoyThe> Maharajau:Bahadur:' ‘of 
Gwalior,{i ,00,000:0:0 ; = Mi, Khimjiy Assur! Virji, 
Bombay, 7:2,500-0-0;;,.Babu, “Shiv Sahay’Kotila, 
Bareilly, 570-5, Babu Bais, Lal: Chand;.: Bikaner, 
(530-0 5: Babu Basanti Charan. Sinha, : Mozaffarpur, 
590-0-03, Babu Mukteshwar, Prasad, Patna, .10-0.0; 
Col. M. BR Dube, Indore, 140-0-0,5 Lala Jwala 
Prasad Saheb, PS 118-12-0 
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are TATA TAT ories fon Young Children; pe re rf 


(For, Students -/8/-); .. Board); j-[1a]- tfosritiaigta shteha-oeah 


eur aT waa HA SATE TUR Ay AH aT amg Chi'd 
Gur U GR Alen WA, GH SSNS MEH TST PsA of Moth éerland yo and U1, Rs, a) 
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; FR am Hf gee at fait & fact ‘aaeetail sid- PER A ‘Asser. TO PRO. VICE-CHANCELLOR, B. H.U. | 
TARTE Lange Intend - rat 


> C. Hi CG. MAGAZINE, . “pe Mpg “NQ. TIME Tc 
; ¢ Trilingual Mahabharat the Sanskrit te tof} 
Bound Volumes from ‘1905 to ‘1916 Price wath Hindi and i a n9Bt4 page, : 
ae ; va each volume costing Rs. 2/9 b eee ae 
Es 1 [6]- per Volume, postage extra } the” great exploits of Lord Deck and the:soc! 
Unbound Volumes @ Re, 1]- each. ‘postage extfa: 


& India in Hig time must read the whole, With the help oF 
_ Apply to the Manager, CH. C. Magazine,’ 



















translations it is very easy to master the Sanskrit te se 
very easy fo master the Saiiskrit text.” The? 
ee seta giack ‘offered at Ra, a1/-per sek Transit chat 
‘0 be prepai 
The Trilingual Ramayan 0, Vailas asahove, 
of i 1a rae 


og 248 nda 4 roe ars a]9 per vo! by complete 
( BENARES CITY. » Beau ‘this “book ieee! Chat ncorary. of Ram. It was 
; . “with him th that § Sita lived’after exileand gave birth to the twin 
sons"of ‘Ram. He was therefore in ak et eres to describe 
the Sreats faithfully and hasexpressed hims | 
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THE BEST WHITE EYE POWDER. 
(MAMIRA AUR SACHCHE MOTIYAUN-KA SUFED SURMA) 


@@. Bzomined by Dr. W. B. Oriper, F. 0. 8.,M.R. A. 8., Fellow of the Institute of Chemis 


. . atry, London 
and testified to by Assistant Surgeons, Hospital Assistants, Hakims, of Rajas and Nawabs, Gazetted Officers 
gad other respectable Government Officers, Taluqdars and Kuropeans, ‘&c., &c. ae 


ies of tho testimonials will be sent for your kind perusal when: your order is complied with. We-have 
Pe reciaa gonaith Mamira at much expense from beyond the limits of Hindustan. 


THE SUCCESS OF. OUR EYE POWDER-IS IMMEDIATE. ‘ 
Please measure your eye-sight first, and then use our Hye-powder ; within a forinight your sight will be 
sensibly improved, and you will be convinced of its good effects, and beneficial results. : 
(1) It cures all disorders of the eyes, and is a preventive remedy too ; (2) renders the use of spectacles “| 
unnecessary ; (3) improves the vision, and remoyesall eye complaints due to. old age and weakness; (4) keeps the 
eye clean and strengthens the eyes ; (5) cures watering ; (6) itching; (7) redness ; (8) pain due to overwork : ¢ 
(9) removes: dim sight; (10) burning of the eyes ; (11) enables those who cannot pass the thread throggl the 
oye of the needle to do their work without the least inconvenience ; (12) aud-cures Photophobia; (13) Conjuncti-’ 
vitin; (14) Iritis ; (15) Glacoma ; (16) commencing Cataract &c , &c. It is, equally beneficial to persons of all 
ages. ho price is Rs. 3 per Tola, postage.4 Annas. “ 2G. SQ 3 
enw 2h x To be had of:—Nigam & Co,, New Chauk; ‘Cawnpore. 
The following are some of those who have testified to the good effects of the Eye-powder :— 


@) Dr: BH. Y. Rutter, R. D. M. P. L. at London. (2) Dr. J. Drzewiecki of Russia. (3) Dr. P. N, 
Banerji, L. M. S. & Surgeon, Calcutta. (4) Dr. P.N. Banerji, Asstt. Surgeon (now at Meerut). (5) Dr. J. 








NeBasu, L. M.S.,. Cawnpore. (6) Nil Madhab Roy, Esq., B. A., B. L:, Judge, S.0.0., Cawnpore, ~ 
(@) Bepin Behari Mukorji, Keq., M. A., LL: B., District and Sessions Judge, Gonda. (8) Shib Shankar .° 
Lal, Eisq., City Magistrate, Mandlesar. (9) Dhanapat Lal, Esq., Dy. Collector, Unao. (10) J. K. Cha- 
Krayarti, Manager, Central Hindu College Magazine, Benares. : 
Big: BUSY. Buoyant: BRAIN. 
BRAIN:.BUISDING. BRAINO-DROPS, 
_ YOUR brain is the centre of the THIS is a scientifically prepared 
nervous system. It is a delicate remedy of special benefit to ciusens 
organism and requires special care and teachers. The effect of this 3 


to keep it in order. ‘Worry, oyer- 
work, strain, loss of memory, 
exhaustion and several other mala- 
dies which are so common among: 


| 
| 


4 on to brain fag and neurastharna. 








“Kept in order by, Braino-Dréps: - 
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oe PR PtASHAT Gin Th 
Se FROMOAS Mad aes! 
Sree eteenercenynenpveny 


students, teachers and others, lead 


| Vout brain should’ be repairéd and ' 


| strengthen the nerve centres, thereby | 
: | per causing the powers of ee 
ae aitle: activity and memory to grow | 
i {| Ss quately,'to meet the requirements ©! 
Sixspot. modern conditions of work and 
no dk tay study. ‘A phial is enough to con-. 
on fe ee aE vince you of its wonderful curative 
‘| Postage ~ and:preventive. properties. 
“| extra. 


—_ DS, SUBRAMANTA & CO, 


remedy is to purely the brain, — 





--- Get ‘one To-day.’ i 
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in HE SHADY BOWERS OF VRINDABAN ... 


; 2 er gdeet going. t 


5 5 ae appear under the new name of 4 Hindy 
‘THE FUTURE OF AERTAL-NAWIGATION .... : 
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The Late Sir Sundar Lal, Kt., G.L-E., .b.D. 


ee ) Mo A ES ee ee eee 
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This young, yet very old, Abode of Wisdom 


CENTRAL 


a4 fararal agitanusersala a: 
With hands uplifted prayeth unto ye:— 

rs Beloved offspring of my body of mind 1 ; 

j Keep my face bright with ever brighter deeds 
That will win honor for the Motherland 


aTAEA Age eaPaagaralsaaAarey A 
c 

aaa aay aa A TaRa- 

anzae- Pea Baa arsasaiase tt | 


And cloud it not yk any acts of shame 





— = eee Unworthy of the Ancient Aryan BERD ! i . 
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New Series, ee ts " 
Vol. XVill- ie : MARSH 1st; 1918. a “aNd. S 
a sacs ans wamnaaaass 











“Tis our sad. duty fo chro- ys and whose memory will be handed: down 

“nicle? this’ month, the to the coming: generations, as that af one Of — 

mournful news of 'the the most eminent workers in the” Callse of | 

demise of our revered: ‘education i in India. “Tt will be a long” time 

Vice-Chancellor, © the before the void can be filled up at the Beniares 

‘ Honourable’ Sir - Sundar Hindu University, and its members will 1 miss 

Lal, Key C. IVE; LL. D. ‘The: hand “of to ‘their great sorrowty his wise guidaneé, un- 


Deiths hhas ‘nevér’ been’so cruel to a’ growing failing courtesy, profoun a “knowledge ‘of. 


any 


institution!-as it is ‘to us‘ to-day, depriving educational matters and the ‘most 
Out new University of her, devoted and dis- hearted ‘Kindliness. 

tinguished head at “the threshold of her 

Steer. It is.no exaggeration to say that the 

Sailetnens, sand present organisations of “gress in 



































but playing no eRe orint part in the progress 
ofthe country ‘are also’ poorer for the loss, 
as his counsel was always placed ungrudging- 
ly at the service ‘of educational institutions 
and he extended his generosity in the most 
unostentatious manner possible, to. afford 
relief to them in’ their financial responsibi- 
lities, 
- * 


e in various other spheres of life i in the 
: countrys, Referring to his death in ‘a touch- 
! ing “speech, the Hon’ble Pandit Motilal 
“Nehru, Me A,, L. L.-B.. said the other day 
_at the Allahabad --High Court that his 
_ memory would ever be on’a level with that of 
“the most distinguished lawyers and his deep 
erudition, his comprehensive grasp of legal 
principles, his mastery over case law, his 


caus 


encyclopaediac information, his great power 
~ of advocacy and his, monumental. industry 
all combined to secure for him a position 
in the profession which has seldom been 
“excelled in any country, Commanding 
the confidence of the people and the Govern- 
ment, his was the prond privilege of acting 
as ‘the means of smoothening the wheels of 
“Government, as well as of acquiring | for the 
_people advantages which should sometimes 
have. been denied but for his 
“The | huge, - representative gathering that 
“assembled. at the funeral in Allahabad to 
offer tl their ‘last taken of affection and re- 
«.Werence tc to the departed leader, the memori- 
; afl meetings t that have been held i in various 


tered pon 


influence. 
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g7; 
ag 


parts of the country under the 
diverse interests, and the numerous tributse’ 
that have appeared in the press, some ot 
which are 
number, furnish a record. of eloquent testi: 
mony which compels recognition on all 
hands. Of thenumerous messages of condolence 
received on his death, reference may probably 
be made to two, one from His Honour Sir 
Tt is, not for us to draw attention at James Meston who has just retired from the 
‘any length to the void his absence will Lieutenant- Governorship of the - United 
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auspices of 


extracted elsewhere ‘in ‘this 


Provinces and the other from his successor § 
in the distinguished office, the Hon’ ble. Sir’ E 
“Tr 

has been a terrible shock to me, for there was E 


Harcourt Butler. The former wrote: 
no man whom I admired more or esteemed 
more sincerely. It is a great loss to all 
of us who loved him and to the country 
which sorely needed his services at a time 
like the present.” ‘The latter wrote to the 
Pro-Vict-Chancellor of ‘the’ Hindu Univer- 
sity. I offer all connected with the Hindu 
University my deep.sympathy in the death 
of. ‘my, old and valued friend, Sir ‘Sundar 
Lal who played such a prominent part in 
bringing our: University into being, and 
who, enjoyed the respect and affection of all: 
May. the spirit.of his labours, live.after him 
and inspire all of us. who. are well wishers 


of the University. 


He 

Those ‘who have had’ the privilege of 
studying — him at close "quarters, in connec- 
tion with the work of the Hindu University 


can have OLE: but “rialloyed ‘admiration 
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sear 


ql “place of command. 







‘for the wonderful qualities of head and 
* heart which he exhibited: It was a liberal 
education to watch him conduct’ a’ meeting 
of the Senate or Council, Syndicate or Com- 
mittee—he guided the deliberations with a 
‘serenity and expert: knowledge which com- 
manded The rigour of 
executive authority was never observed in 


instant, respect. 
his dealings with the staff and gentle persua- 
sion and calm reason ‘invariably ‘served in 
He embodied: in .him- 





* 
RH 


The elusive spirit of poetry has always defied 


analysis .and exposition and the numerous 


-interest 


_ attempts that have been made from time to 


time,.to explain its exact nature and scope 
have only ended_ in failure. The latest. effort 
at the solution of this problem of perennial 
is by the contemporary English 
poet, Sir. Henry. Newbolt who undoubtedly 


,combines in himself distinguished poetic excel- 


of greater satisfaction. 


- Matthew ‘Arnold’s famous 


lence .with critical acumen, but whose answer 
to. the question does not arrive at any degree 
ss Poetry,” according to 
Sir Henry Newbolt “is the expression ia human 
language of our intuitions ; Prose is the expres- 
sion of our judgments,” a definition which 
seems to In some mesure to 
statement about 


run counter 


-poetry being a “‘criticism of life,”? and excludes 


~De Quincey from prose. 


a good part. of. the work of Wordsworh and 
Browning from poetry, as wellas of Lamb and 
: It is Probably best 
to confess with Arthur Symons that there are 
Certain ‘things which you can never explain, 


- 
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_ Not utterly unacceptable to heaven,” © 
od Seemisionse Tales g a Bae z 





self the highest principles ‘of fairness ° and 
justice in all his dealings with <others’- and: 
gave’ room for no:kind of dissatisfaction. 
Sir Sundar’ Lal is no longer in the land of ‘ 
the: living, but his-memory -will be cherised 
with the most.genuine feelings of love and’ 
reverence in ‘the Hindu University and we - § 
hope that all the workers in her cause, which S 
was so near his heart, will be inspired by his : 


noble example. 


why poetry is. poetry, beauty is beauty or love is 
love, or only declare with another writer. that 
“poetry is the stuff which poets write.” 


ee $e yen 


_ The entry of Ametica into ‘the'“war! if 
defence’ of the liberty of small nations and inter- 


‘National uprightness, has called forth: a Spirited 


appreciation from Sir “William Watson in‘the 
Nineteenth century, He hails the Ameriéaa 
nation which ; 
pee z it ‘Rises “goldenly 
Though stemly, with far surge and tidal swell, 


en 


Not without sad and wailful underflow, 3 


wet oa ET 
But mighty in heave of sound, all. dissonance 
hushed, at : 


ecdd SSNs sie ty 
That ‘new heroic symphony of war.;. 





rogtrs 
Heard throughout earth with a- grave thank- 
2 3 fulness > > |p ailve asoiis os pe sive gay 
‘By such as love great music and perhaps.» 






Ev’n on’an ear divine hot wholly lost, e0: 


ia 
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* Professor Rushbrook Williams M. A., Pro- 
-fessorsof modern Indian History atthe Allahabad 

Jniversity Gave anvaddress to the Benares Hindu 
University: early in February on the Development 
of the Art of Warfare in M edeiaval Asia. Com- 
toting: the novelty. and».freshness« of research 
"with effectiveness. of presentation; ‘it was very 
Basch appreciated and we hope thisi will: not 
‘be the: only: occasion for:the members of. the 
neces ee ta listen «to: his elo= 
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Field or the Tennis Court. We Congratulate 
the new Secretaries’ of the Association; Lakshmi 
Prasad Mathur: and Bansi Dhar Singh onthe 


success: which: gicended tie pencnon organised : 


-by them, ©i20)bayG Jisom 2 - i3 

Our readers will be interested to Jearn that 
the Swedish Academy has'decided upon:awarding 
the Noebel Prize for Literature for the year to 


the Danish writer Karl Gjellerup whose:delight- . 


ful ‘romance of ancient Indian life, The Pilgrim 
Kamanita\is not: altogether: unknown: in this 
_Uhe scene of the novel _is_ laid 


ee 
ranch. of primarily at Roc the glorious: en of 
i arkible revo- 


Vikramaditya, though ‘the reader is enabled to 
feast his eyes in the course of the book’ on ‘many 
an Indian landscape, ranging along ‘the entire 
‘breadth of the plains of Hindusthan, “A sym- 
dathetic: exposition “of? the doctrines” ‘of ‘the 
Buddhistic: faith and philosophy’ and a love. 
romance of witching | beauty, ‘are curiously 


© . ‘enough interwoven’ “with great effect*in the 


‘development of the main: plot, “which, though 
somewhat’ lacking’ “in “artistic “unity is full’of 
charm and delight. «Th hough a’ ‘Dane by ‘birth, 
Karl Gjellerup hag made- Germany his home 


‘and has \ unfortunately shown himself In “recent « 


years a profound: admirer of some of the | perni- 


{Gy ‘ideals’ of life and” ‘Philosophy’ that shave — 
‘been’ preached ‘in’ that country, with “results 


om which the’’sc of “Humanity is’ revolting 
to-day i ae ni dis sgust ee meus 
fet 5 















“HIM IN UPA CROWSI INEST Gry > ol 


Frederic’ Harrison brings‘in' a touch’ of the 
Peaceful: ‘atmosphere of the’ older® world inhis 
discursive ObiteP Scripta, in’ the current’number 
of the Fer tnightly Review, - Returning coeeanece 
after'antiabsence.- of: “nearly five: years,\2 the-: 
struck -by “the: ever-growing ‘complications ef 
modern civilisation and: bewailsithe’ luxury’ and 


extravagance of: the: ‘life of to-day..° His -re=? 


marks recall-to-mind:the’ spirit ofthe’ ascetics of 
oldwho. ‘seemed to recoil: ‘instinctively from the 
bustle ‘of 'the’world : How’ odious’ is ‘the’ *rash; 
the scramble, “the ' toar of the<main streets—far 
worse . than? even ‘in: 19 ¥2;; when’ T'left: them, ‘as 
I'thought for ever, to” finda’ little ‘rest in- my 
last ‘years, “Je! shocks, ‘wounds, disgusts me,*as 
if? with ithe: ‘poet, I were in°one ofthe circles» of 
his Inferno. © Modern méchanism¢has> brutalised 
life. “And ‘in the “fattle> and> crush:: and: ‘whirl, 
world-laxury,’ games, ‘shows; gluttony; and vice 
work their Vanity, Fair with greater recklessness 
‘than éver.“s Prederic Harrison ‘would evidently 
have: no. “hesitation 7 in echoing the famous: lines 
of Wordsworth 262 sibel ei a} BYsINS 
“The world-is-tdo ‘much with us: 3 -Jate'and godn 
“Getting and’spending, - ‘we> lay? ~ ‘waste’ ‘our 


nosgt-s 


soi “powers ‘3 tH Ap “Hrs Shiny Shs 
“Little! we See in “Nature } nae is ‘ours’ vy 2 beg 
~ Werhave:: given our hearts away, a Sordid ‘boon | 


cidt-edegis 14 hay 


a ‘‘Kabir’s i isa 


gene Siete Die ange 


‘the spirit of réligion divested’ of the mere con. 
ventionalitics of faith and practice and'in his’ 
‘appeal’ to!sthe “heattof the ‘nas this 
Onde #68 


in honowired name on the “golden” 
“roll*0f ‘Indian prophets.” “In “his adhctefieet to. 


reader with \usefal guidance:for an’ understand- 

ing of the great-prophet’s teachings. If the ren- : 
dering: iscwanting lin fathfulness to the original, 
the'failing’is miore than “compensated:for, by «its 
liridoubted “qualities of : ‘poetic  :excellence: cA 


" Comprehensive translation: into English, ‘of .the 


Bijakof Kabir: has’ -however just appeared and 

we have no‘doubtiit is a useful addition to: the 

religious literature’of India available'in. English, 

though’ we wish» the language’ had » been» more 

elegantiand the’ biographical ‘study prefaced to 

the 'volunie;had displayed .a~ profounder under= 

standing of the'spirit of Hinduism: It willbe 

welcomed: heartily by. those wha-cannot : ‘enjoy the 

Pa of panne Kabir in ates one ds 

tig Bn50e ois Sates 
oF Biatifeotnee of. the:. siege neat 

wetiare:able ta: furnish our. xeaders; thismonth 

‘with’a portrait: of ‘the: date Hon’ble =§ SinSundar 

~ Lal. “Anoindex tothe Magazine for-last year ; = 

is alsolsent out with neeeena — 3 

iste ¢lao. suming, i 


¢) *By Bey, Abmac 
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_» JIN THE SHADY BOWERS 
aw ot 1 OF BRINDABAN. 

_ > WPhe title under which I have ventured to 
lay ‘my shumble thoughts before you, gentle 
“reader, may. lead you to apprehend that..Iiam 
“going to'take y you'to thei groves of Bacchus.or to 

~ the pleasure-garden‘of Alcina, where youth and 

beauty revel day ‘andinight ‘and.drink the ‘cup 
of earthly enjoyment to its very dregs, for unfor- 

_ tunatelyiour educated:young men_are inclined to 
think-that the love between Radha and. Krishna 
ther peseneatigenof fhe ae pps of foxes in 



















remot ots Astiasincly sérved 
; eaten: BRS rhce 


‘ill notto lookideeply intothe 
erlyin, truth ‘and. will content themselves. by 
cing the da 

e new creed: who with 
> glare! of the. material 


ide of the picture only, nor j 
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pant, and which. takes delight in “painting ‘the 
mortal shame of Nature with the living’ hues of 
art” contains. such description of the love bet- 
ween..Radha and Krishna as are shocking to 
one’s religious and moral sense. But inspite or 
all this I cannot but submit that there is.still 
much food for serious thought, Behind the appa- 


rent veil of obscenity—the outcome of igrorance 


and of religious and moral decay—there is a’ real 
and deep mystery which reveals itself only: to an 
earnest thinker., “In this’ article L want to show 
how the deep. seers interpreted this Krishna 
Lila in the mental, plane:as.an_allegory; what 
the doctrine of Prem Bhakti- in. its. inception 
was and what effect it had on the minds.of the 
true ‘and sincere .deyotees-and what practical 
lessons and messages the early life of Krishna 
and the doctrine of Prem Bhakti convey to us 


of the twentieth century as, to Buide us’ in our 
clives.. : 


Nature 


which is hae as, ‘Prakicti? 
in- the Sankhya School of Hindu Philosophy,~ 
‘Maya’ in the Vedanta and. :‘Shakti?.. by’ the 
Shaktas, is.the materialized -Will-Force of God. 
Th. the Bhakti-yoga, God is, regarded as. husband 
and Nature the energy of His will as. his wife. 


God is the lover and Nature is His. beloved. 
. By! His all Prevading essence, which is the sup- 
» Port and sustenance of Nature, He clasps His 
_ beloved te His bosom and. dances with her to 
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shady bowers of Brindaban by which the Jamu- 
na, the river of love gently glides and Krishna, 
our soul, with Radha and Gopis, our ensouled — 
mind and mental aspirations, is ever performing 
his Lila. The cows’ milk is the Nectar of 
Life— the bliss of spiritual love. The Kadamba, 
tree is the Tree of Life and the sweet strains of 
the flute, the music of the Soul. But, in the 
words of Shakespeare, : 3 
“While this muddy vesture of decay | 

., Doth grossly close it in, 

. We cannot hear it.” 

The Chirharan Li.a in which Krishna took. 
away the'garments o. the Gopis and asked ‘ them 
to take them’ back after coming’ out of the’ water’ 
is’ only “an allegorical representation of what ‘is 
passing’ in- our minds daily. Gopis, our’ mental’ 
aspirations; are bathing in the Jumna, ‘the fiver® 
of Love, and seek to approach the Soul-Krishna, 
covered with the garments “of ignorance and 
egoism. Krishna (soul) rejects -their offer unless 
they approach Him in utter. nudity i. €. "free 
from all egdistic feelings and surrender themsel ves 
absolutely to Hits ~Thus- we see that Love ° 
Absolute:can‘ only’ be--gained by self-surrender 
and that a man reaches-the final beatitude ‘when 
all sSeparative.. consciousness is Jost, 
Urdu poet, gives expression to 
ment, when he says:— ~~ ee 
LAR Ss. lee oe 3 5 “ ‘3 Bia 
ies ea ekg 7tes wr ash us 
9 LS aye er tea pane Oe anne 


Zafar, an 
the same Senti-. 
ei EL ts}. 


Do eREy 





“Prem ‘Bhakti in “its trué’ fori’ is devotion 
through love, love'for'the sake’ of love and’ not’ 
baséd upon any motive. “The! word '¢Reishna* 
literally means ‘all-drawing power'— the power’ _ 
of ‘love’ which ‘draws every thing towards itself’ 
and *the ‘ word Radha? “signifies ©adoration"or’ 
love-devotion’. “This° d evotion,” aécordi ng te 
Sainserit- writers manifests itself i its fout natural” 
forms-— ° aa euaheal noidey 


ssqhur 


sto! 


. devotion of'a servant to; his master ( Désya); 
2. ofafriend toa friend ( Sakhya), © 3. of a. 
son to his parents and vice versa (Vits alya) and 

4. of a wife to her husband (MAdhurya)! Keli? 
of Brindaban, ‘a boy of gor 10 years of 4 et 


the centre of all these four devotional feeling for 
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~ own sake, love which has no motive for its. basis, aera fata gat cyswag vag 
love webich ys entirely chaste .and pure. is, Love: Reale gare fear att qa ro i 
Absolute—Loye Divine. Such was the love aa! jefe SHAT GT | 
that filled the hearts and pervaded the thoughts:, ; 
of the’ sincere devotees of Krishna,.who gave, icaratiagEs area featati W a 
‘vent to. their deep feelings in the shape of.songs, ( We have remained with thee, O peacgck 
which, i ‘in the words of the sage of Chelsea;. ‘are: 
a kind, of - inarticulate unfathomable speech,» 
"which leads us to the edge of the Infinite.and. 
be given a place by Krishna. in the crest ‘on his’ 


ae us for a moment cere, into that’. With a view. 
: Nee as 4 y oi : GENER S cs head ) The thought ” ‘underlying this stanza is z 


similar to that expressed i in’ the Bible, “Blessed 


are the poor in spirit for theits ue be the ee 
‘domuins Heaven”. © : AS oni 
.. Now. shall. quots a: ea “aileas from .the.. 


eae d._ songs of Miran Bai, i in which she compares: her, 
CO: paring his state, state with that, of an. earthly lover. and ..from: 
aa i which the reader can judge for himself how, theye He 
are, full:of deep, pathos, sincere devotion; .and, 
passionate but ee Ure love for Krishna: — 


ms aitaat fatenaa | () facfea act tiaca a 


% 


for a long * “time and are’ of varied hues, why’ 
dost thou throw: us away A But! if thou art’bent 
on doing’ 30; it will bea loss to thee, for’ we will’ 
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aA ae : ot. tla af i aia 
aiagla a tae Ay am fen aah Pa 
ager SUT A aga atarar a 

caret fata: afm? wm faztat oy outed: 

Rip. gioli6 Big! voremartine wd gaara: aed 


= sli as Tafeae's seiene, (en 5 2at 
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ee e fue 


lees § 
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aa fara am ac BRIA sd bon: 
iedtin 4 i goess! AAS i" aratt | 

ener ate et ae faarar nvol yids: 
enivol yet iw ‘ate tal far ‘Trat U 


Before ‘concluding | this por tion “of my 
article, 1 wish to, point out that this doctrine 
of Prem Bhakti, besides, giving rise to intense 
feelings of devotion i In. ‘the hearts of the devotees 
of Krishna, ‘who have left us priceless treasures 
of Hindi Lyric p poetry, exercised a very healthy 
and. powerful. influence as ‘an agent of social 
reform, for it “laid the | axe at the very root of 
that Pernicious system of Caste which has 
been the bane. of Hindu Social Polity : and helped 
a. great deal i in the” elevation of the” depressed 
humanity | by pening the doors of salvation 
to each and « every uman, being, without _any 
distinction of “caste, colour, SEX, or ‘creed. This 
is “the most important aspect of, the Bhakti 
‘movement which cannot be ‘left . unnoticed, 
Those “depressed and lower, classes who were 
not allowed to. drink at ‘the, fountain of. the 
sacred and , divine lore of the jealous and ‘Proud 
Brahmans devoted to self “improvement, “could 
by means oF ‘their ies humble” and : sincere 
Bhakti to Krishna, the he “of ‘Love, and” by 
means of their love 't fowar. rds the “Rusianity at 
large} tise “G to the’ position attained aft ter Bard 
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ASHiot Sues at 
toil” by" the haughty epositories Of _ ancient 
ts 522 % at posit 2. g SY is 
Jearnin rales _ Surdas in a oh ae of his’ a2 eee ‘to 
mabe ASLO oF 4g 
‘this eling Eehent € Says: sim Wee 72 
‘ny Ge Te 
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.. Childhood*is seyeus ‘atid “Sacred” a1 


ages 
or Lord’! “do ‘not ‘took to our ut short- -comings. 


One piece “of i iron is used in “Worship “a pot, 
another * ‘by © a’ butcher, _ But Paras’ ma ces no 
distintion between the iwo, for it ‘Eine? bth 
tg - Pure gold.) 

Kabir and’ Nanale like Wyapa ‘and Sia: 
charya will’ ever shine in ‘the galaxy “GF ‘holy 
Hindu*se see, no matter the former were" “Sudras 
andthe latter Brabmang,! The “anecdotes ‘of 
Ditiva and Prahlad, "still captivate the hearts of 


ee 


the masses, ‘arrest their attention and excite t their 


Tw 
admiration: “Tike” ‘the. ‘philosophical sess ener oe 
CONDUIT But tox 


the’ Court of" Saul ‘which appeal ee 0, the 


Shy sit as 
‘tae few. - E 
Now’ let “us see ‘whiat ‘practical I esson 
i BIND 
cani'be ae from the’ early life of Kris na: 


2 Vio oe uO i i 
“HEThe firse “Tessont® ‘that we” lea nis 2 


ding 
















should regard it” as Such.” Wiis in dy 
fact tide the! eRe eS of ‘Chit 
relish*t8" oat “xistences = Dife. ould losé half 
its” savour, “home? ite ci tass eeeahaae its 
sanétity‘and™ ‘the avarla™woula® not 1g eb 2 
lividg**in, “if thie i Hinocerit Tdughtet 
aiid ‘the glowing’ brightniess of his he 
did**not- Sbread- joy and ‘mitth a ur 
ailtheGviitaantaiane ies we find’the® 
‘of “ehildven’sday Wwhen alssein its "6 
€ 



























Sa The effect of such customs was that, . While love and sympathy. rule: the. hearts of 
KEE BEES 


esides makin ‘our “children happy - and gay, the people, wealth and position alone ‘with 
one y 


we e sowed | in | their. tender hearts the seeds of their: inevitable companion, proud isolation, 

ea reverence ‘which yielded | a rich harvest command but ‘little genuine‘ respect,’ © * = 

in after life. me ‘ The second lesson is that without | 
ey Now, as to the e sanctity of childhood, \ we e find earthly love one:cannot attain divine love./Bhose 
ae not ‘only. in ‘Hinduism, but i in most of the who want tolove,God without at first loving 

F religions of the world, the child has been held His Creatures, as most of the Hindus at present 


etabrate 


up as the symbol of perfect sainthood, Words- profess to do, are simply putting the cart before 













worth} has truly r remarked, « Heaven. lies, about the horse. Krishna | is man first and, God after- 
Le a . i 
us in our infancy.” "This Tecogniti of wards and i it is absolute humanity that. i is perfect , 


og eae Surter teeny 1 iY TS 
hil, is of great consequence not divinity. © Earthly love is one of the. Most 
igeegeismn 


gh pean to them important stages through which a may must pass 
( e in, order to attain Divine love ‘ There i is no 

i subtler 1 master,” “to use “the words of a ‘poet 
“than the maiden passion for a maid ‘not only 
“never defile a thing which to keep down the base in. man ‘but to teach 
but we see the health of our high thoughts ”. Selfishness i Is one of the main 
_fuined, , heir. morals corrupted and obstacles in the upward march of man and the 
an sails streets oe our advent of human love i ina man’ s life breaks the 
d th circle of selflicod 
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in which he is enclosed. 













sphere, of this feeling of love ‘and consequent as 
Krishna necessitates. some for self i in man. * Tcannot ‘but quote “here | tthe 
sp + to genders piel, lives: of advice which Protesilaus eee fo. Taodamia 

1 to. make and. “which i is ql lite | ) 
divinity. that lies;hidden K hoa to Radh n 
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ae on + > He says 10,4 5 ; 
eee of a mortal aa zs 


b “Seeking a Baa highe: 
aoa one 
Vi 16 — to eee 
might be aoe ed 
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‘men’ “can” 


or at TC) 
wart 


love’ ‘of ‘Kiishnd’: ‘and ” the ‘folly of a selfish’ and 
ekclusive affection and” tealises that. it is only 
Son~ SUPE stones of their’ dead selves” that 
“rise “to “higher “and purer “love, 
wheré' they’ live’ not for ‘theimselves but’ for 
Gthiers*aiid that : a man by giving up his life’ gains 
life piece that at Krishna, the" Lord of eo is 
enslaved, hee ge 

*3"T wish’ we'Could realise the ‘profound’ “rath 


that’ underlies the” teachings ‘of Krishna’ and 


Instead: “of! witsting our! ‘time aad energy in idle 


pursuits could ‘devote ‘ourselves to” the good of 
mankind and ‘doing acts’ ‘of love and _ ‘kindness 
towards’ our ‘fellow beings and t in ‘Place ‘of sow- 
ing ‘Seeds. ‘of. discord pad hatred” could strew, 
flowers of | peace, “love and happiness all around. 
Then’ we will surely become ‘the true _ Wptaries 
of Krishna, then ‘will’the sacred ‘fa Tove: 


be kindled ‘on the al alta 


a 






tead of ' Paying ceremanious homage t fo the ‘brass 
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idols, we will render loving Service to living 
103 


humanity. Then will our ladies inevitably , be- 


lsiisk, Ow 


come the centres of order, the ‘balms on distress 

dj; the. mirrors of. beauty... Then. _will, jour 
ie mes, like THE, SHADY, BOWERS. OF 
BRINDABAN,: be places, of peace,and bliss, 
hallowed | places. of Test, | wherein | the sexquisice 
melody c of Krishna’ S flute in. the Shape .of the; 
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THE FUTURE OF” 
AERIAL NAVIGATION. 
“Wonderfully t brilliant findeed ds'has’ been: ‘the 
progress of every invention that has been’ ‘made 
in‘the past, the future’ of ‘Aerial’ aVigation pro- 
mises to” surpass every one of them jin its accom 
plishments “of gigantic and at’ present ‘rather 
impossible-looking tasks, - Who’ ‘could «at * the 
‘begindinig of ‘the eighteenth century have even 
‘dtéamt ‘that. the knowledge of the presence of 
electricity’ in substatices “was' tobe developed so 
farby” mia a8 to produce the electric ‘telegraph’? 
Who" on“earth ‘could then have imagined that 
the “mere! force “of steam would be utilized ‘to 
carry ‘human beings at the Tate of sixty mil nil eee 
Betis OU-8i8i-—laisor to. 1598 ong A 
“But® “aifficalt as “these ‘hing w re" to’ be 
itfagined ‘then, it is by no means so 
imagine ‘the future” workings ‘of “the® Aer 
of ‘to day: With ‘the’ development of ‘the Aerial 
miiachine;* the factthat the ‘Highe” inte “the ye et 
un Hfeached “regions “of he “heavens “woul 
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possible “is “of course: 
new Universe would be unfolded. 


nomer when’ hey views" the 
strong “elescopé i ( 
ae “Of: 























ne 


wwondgful narrative « of. , his. adventures, He 


- wouldsbethesman it in. whose presence: Columbus 
and | Magellan, cand Vasco de- Gama would be 


a forgottenes ssi coon 
With improvements in aerial navigation, it 


‘would. snot be long before. communication is in 
avery great. measure facilitated, and, the cost 
of, j journey from, one, "place , ‘to another ‘greatly 
economised Costly. bridges would no, more 
We. fe be built, roads would b be dieeaeedy and 
bich. make .our..b 
them, would be <Put ent, of use 
cles, smOtoT-cats, . railway 
Carag RHHES. Cissy 
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least very: nearly. 
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man will experience delightful improvement, 
Ie. would bea commonplace matter, for a. Wash; 
ington gentleman, to invite guests. from. Paris 
and. “Yokohama. ‘for. dinner on a; . Sunday and” 
among the dishes, on, the. table, it;would not, be 
difficult. to: find, fresh ; mangoes, from: : Tain, ang 
delicious strawberries frou England}, raia 

‘But let us not for ever erg in. these 
pleasure eartens of, Bs: and. c MENT AMARN ES 





ome 


foes will no acest eee wars 
vas they have . oalways, done, but, the. , modern, 
method of, warfare, is likely. i 


nit 






ist, of 4, enclosuse, of 


“WO? 10 '5 Ry DRA sin 

land s surrounded by. big. walls. On the “other 

hand if it is possible at, all to build ‘forts with 
1is¢ 


howtzer-proof w: walls, the. yet, greater difficulty, 


of making them, _ait-ship- proof will have to. be 
surmounted by getting them roofed, * Armies 


will no donger be as free to ‘march in ididiopen 


air as they’ have been up ‘till of “Tate, 110 ORD 






and eyen 
far off enemy: ‘towns as is ‘the case even we gon 
would ‘Not escape. the dreadful dangers of. ‘Aerial 
attacks, SRY Se ae. 
iY Tn! short,” ‘it: is: by!nd! means ‘an easy task’ to 
express all that’ One fedls * ‘about the sGtonishing 


future Within’ a lintited Space. The: thoughts “no 


om 








doubt! ‘afford a ‘geod deal of” material fora Ppoee — 


If ‘there werea “Bhgee “of the "flieure tg phere 


have’ béeh’” ‘Singers “of the | “past, he woul 
doubt write volumes of beautiful’ poetry. Ee 


: change of thoughts'a Be cooshy 


dino 
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we 
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-- the near 


evi THE; FUTURE(OF AERIAL NAVIGATION" 


and curse ‘ourselvés!for! being’- boén- a! little: #66 
: my 55 poo ay ay 
Ot .i2 2 MOS 903 1G boIostS eaw 


early: 


1) Quang minds,are full. of; pleasant. expectations 


as humanity thus evglyes. The advancement 
of knowledge,.the -easy; communion. with; the 
best ibrains,.of the j world. will, stamp out)supers- 
tition and .,disbelief from; (the ,.minds’; of, the 
ignorgn t-. (Phe: .world,:iny gonsequence / would 
become,«;nobler »and,,happier.,, ‘rade,.would 
develop, aad. man’s wealth. increase,ijo‘The, great 
RES who “.,.dipt.sinto the future,~as- the 
human eye could see... : ee t 


eb gharktl easyer 3 


xt eo; : 


Saw the Vision’ of; the world, and all the 
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wonder that would be,... +. a 
PAINS Y AGH TG 3haa I I ; 
2. 0W the heavens fill wich, commerce argosies 
ot magic,sails, rin gba esiadal od; 
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tof) 
ce Pilots of the Purple twilight, dropping down 


with ‘costly bales, is sure to realise this dream in 
nt or 219° DSi7 Ca shia And, SS, cere 
futures, Let us cheerfully. hope;..that 


Bud ip Sinves vith | eo i 
the future of aerial Ravigation,,;has «in... store 
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for the sons of Adam , the realization of the 
“ brotherhood of man,’? 7 
IP USAIAINOD ROte Gipsy 
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EBT SEY 
#) Jn! accordance’ with’ the Provision’ échtathed 
in Statute 6 (1) of the Benares Hindu "Gniver. 
sity Acty 19154 ACT XVI of 1915), Major- 

_ General, His Highness Maharaja Sir Madho Rao 
Scindia Bahadur, G.C.S.L, GC.V.0O,, 


A,-D,-C, to His Majesty th King 
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3 j (2).= i RSID 
“Iw ccordaice with’ the! Provision’? contained 
in Statute 10 of the Benares Hindw' University 
Act, 1915 ( Act XVID}of 1915 ) Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Pandit “Aditya ‘Ram? “Bhattacharya, 
MA} was elected onthe’ 29th Octobe, 1917; 
the Pro-Vice+Chancellor of the ‘Benares: Hindu 
; SVE to EVA 3928) 
2ho HeF W nigraqay te: duthe ‘agate 
+2 "In accerdarice withthe -Provision’ cotitained 
in Statute 14, subseétion (1)e! Class:>1,0-0f the 
Benares Hindu University Act, 1915 (Act 
XVE, of:1915:);> Major-Geneoral His »Highness: 
Maharaja Sir. Madho: Rao’ Scindia Babadur,G. 
CS.L.,:-G.C.V.0.jL-L.D., ! A.-D,-&, 3t0 Hig 
Majesty the « ‘King-Emperor,’ of Gwalior, and 
Mahamahopadhyaya “Pandit, Aditya‘Ram Bha2 
stacharyay MvA;; became ex-ofticio Umembersr.of 
the Benates Hindu. University ons sthe Lagth 
October} 1gp7 Sis “re boisaty Sisve FeLi Lag 
suited “Sifs 0% wondgody 16" cradatonr [a1 8%8 
~ In’accordancc with the provision 'conedined 
in Statute 1 4, sub-section (1), Class IE, Cl 
(c):ofthe Benates Hindu’ Universi : 


SOG digg oil? 


270% 
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 Kathiawar were ‘elected Yon the 29th October, Banerjee, Kt.. My A.D. La Ph. D.,.0f Calcuttay - > 
1917, Sacra ‘of the goru ‘of the Benares was elected on the 30th October, 1917, member 
9 


Hindu Uni ae (hoe ot Saye ei ofothe Senate of the. Benates: ‘Bind ‘University. 
Univ % ganrancel Siz YO. OF 202s: tl sera 
? ; OMISIHSHR Bh + 10 LSihe 
, ~olamian! x (nip ene FLO L in0 Mn : “A : yes PRRs cand oe ot iad 
Peis ae ai sprovision “contained 4s Inaccordancewith the*provision’’conta 
; wrt 























Btatute in 4,(sub-section (Hs - Glass. Ill, Clause ine Statute XO} ‘sub-section (1); Se Il, Clause 
yf the: Benares!” Hindu University) Act-1915 (c), of the Bénares' Hindu University ‘Act, 191 8 i 

ct XVI of 1915); Major-Generali-Bakshi ” ‘Act XVI of: 'T915); Mahamahopadhyaya’ ‘Pandit 
“Puran Singh of Kapurthala, was elected on the Wakshman'Shastri' Dravida, M.’ °AS " Professor, 
a Yatober ot ‘member of the Court of Sanskrit College? Calcutta} was “elected “Gh “the 


ole Caan pt oviky 27th October, 9173) member: a Ee ‘Senate’ oF 


ji* cw-28 the Benares Hindu University.” HAO: OY ORNH 
i, bas jbhov Wo Aci adi wed 
z iicta the: 'provision neat : bas be (14)! {oa - 
aa 14, sub-section (1); Class: III, Clause In accordance with the" provision “cohtaine 4 


he Bénates Hindu University’ Act,- 1915 in Statute? x9, Subeséction’ tx); Class ° “II, “Clause 
of 915); Babu Jwala Prasad,'B.A., (e), of the Benares Hindu ‘University Act, 191 & 
euncshdent of Works; Benares Hindu (Act XVI of' i915), Dr: ‘Ganesh ‘Bras, ). 
Benares, andithe Hon’ble' Dr, Deva ‘Sc; ‘of Calciitta, Was elected’ on the 27th 
ae (A. ~LUB., C.1.Ei,* of October; “1927, “member: of the’ Senate of the 
d on the zgth Qctober,; Benares! Hinau’Onivetsity. * = ee 
rs Of pecs, of the oar sir IO auisesiligs “(13)" Bye te A oc tr aa 
In accordance with the’ provision onenedn in 
Statute 19, sub-sectidif'(x), Class TI, Clause (a), 
of the’ Benares ‘Hindu University Act, 1915 
» (Act XVI of 1915), Mr. A, W. Ward, M. Ay 
Professor, !\Ganning. !College, \ Hacknow, (was - 
ndthifiated © Yon! 20th ee “S917, by His 


Hone the Visitor, (vide, G O. og 


oe Xv-133° 
sam thei Senate o bith Beane Hinds 


ty 
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4 MOVEMENT GOES . 

oi Lae Six SUNDER Lat Kr. Ci I.E, 
/LL,_D.. 


*At the! Ceritfal"Hindu ‘College, the’news of 
‘the’ death of Gin’‘Sundar. Lal was °recéived on 
Thursday, the-14th February, when’ ‘Professor 
Jadunath ‘Sarkar,’ the professor ini’ charge, (Mr. 
‘P. “Seshadri being absent on ‘account: df? illness;) 
‘closed? the:college for'two-daysin memory of him, 
after delivering’ the following speech’: - 
is ».)We-meet today-under the'shadow of a great 
ie ‘calamitysSir'/Sundar-Lal: isno: more. Just:after 


=, - 


when all our preliminary Plans, discussions and 
preparations have ‘been completed and we are on 
the threshold ‘of our’ ‘actual * work, the tragic 
irony of- ‘life Has deprived ‘us of Our executive 
head. In losing. Sir Sundar Lal we:-have lost 
not an ordinary Vice-Chancellor, 
such a calamity is. 


Baas toe LIN 


deplorable as 
We have lost a man _whom 
‘I Have always ‘Considered as the Tost “Valuable 
: POT 3152057 


» Hindu ‘Universit Oe 
iv y i 
~heatt’ 5 devotion on” 


Ne TE 









next to “the 
Hindu community ‘to 
= Lal’s farsightednets, 
_unrufted ‘temper, 


MEL 


WaT 


oh Bite’ “capacity 
“unconquerable’ "patience and above all his match- 
ta safely piloted” Pthes little boat’ of ‘the 


i 'U niversity through the ane ‘and a thbse 
* perilous st storm HOF its Voyage, * His e bess ues in 
the, work or the University,® soils th mae 


g wit Nes _ 
Pea! ne with fol wl took? 
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nS om Sm nato Tig ae iat, 
nde Sai 
: oe 










the Hindu University:has:come into ‘being, just © 


rp yer 
wash a 


UWI: JAATYAS a 
whenythe Surge, was seething: free, whose, voyage 
is about to,end, whose. hoat; has’, :teached_ smooth . 
waters, the port is in sight, when lo! rpuddenhy 
their captain is gone. no eRng Lobiesaq 
_ + He js gone, - but we trust me spirit, rabies 
with us, He has left the Hindu University the 
richer by bequeathing. to it the memory, of a life 
unselfishly, unostentatiously, strenuously deyoted 
to public, service,—the ever ready, ungrudging 

sacrifice of his time and. health to the work. of 

education, —the ‘Spirit of conciliation and com- 
promise -in transacting Corporate business, . and 

@ most successful example of the art of training 

his Colleagues instead of | dragging them) 

him, Tt is . easy to govern with dicta 

powers ; ; but. it. requires the ee states 

ship to, govern by the consent af tt 

Sir Sundar Lal, ins 

in society, his vast wealth, his.p 

of public cofidence ee tru 
alike,: ' 


if 2 
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Ssustathed by the°death ‘of Sir Sundar’ Lat: Maha- Sahib, Prof. ~ * Jadunath “GQ? Pandit M. L.  ® 
2 ar Pandit” Adityram: "Bhattacharya, Zutshiy, Babar K. P Chakravarti and Pandit 
May ‘pro-vice-chancellor of the® Wola 6 AuibalDas Sastris| 280“Ne ae aTAt a 


SD 


" presided on the occasion. The ee, Cada « was sent to the 
The following resolution was moved by Mr. Registrar by Mr, Sri Prakasa; BeAg”Lby:B.y kCaie 

7 Sheshadri, ; ‘seconded by Dr. tp. .C) Roy, tab ) barrister at-law, presidenty:Old Boys’ Assv- 

‘and supported. by ‘Pandit M. Le Zutshi and ciation, Central Hindu College:—i: ysheind’? , 
/ “carried, the audience standing 1 in ‘silence — - Please conyeyic afternoan meeting 4: heartfelt 
See: fue of the: Benares ” ‘Bindu Uni- sorrow Qld Boys’ Hindu College-at :ttagic: death 
eo assembled, ‘expreis “theit Sir: Sundar. Lal«.: Theys;mourn:siwith, \you loss 
€ low they have sustained by good great, vice chancellotiats ¢ritical time when 
seat eon St Sundar a most needed-for, building Universitys:: May God | 
-_penuevegeth workers’ -bear-!terrible:“misfortune | 
and ee infant: losing: nig ahuikl gat 
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health. 


“THE LATE.SIR SUNDAR'LAL > 


. 


and: was: preparing togo to:the Triveni for the 
holy bath on the great Kumbh-day. He fainted, 
did not recover consciousness for ‘some - little 
time, perspired profusely ; his loving and insep- 
arable brother Pandit Baldeo Ram, who was 


more like his eldest son, sent for the doctors ;: 


Lady Sundar Lal-was fetched from the Triveni 


where she had ‘taken up her residence during. 


the month of Magh. The best. medical help 
that available was at- Sir Sundar Lal’s 
service. On Tuesday he improved and it was 


was 


thought and hoped that the danger had passed. 


But he grew worse on Wednesday afternoon. 
In. the evening. the case was pronounced to be 


> hopeless, and. he passed away -peacefully at 
Spm . - tic Rise? Seas 
Sir Sundar Lal filled such a sae space in: 


the public eye and the public life of the* pro- 
vince that it is difficult to realize that he is no 
more, and it will be some time before the extent 
of the gap that has been caused’ by his. death 
can ;be fully realized. Of his family. he was 
the great benefactor as he was its most illus- 
trious head. - He himself had no children, but 
his’ brothers and ‘sisters, nephews, and» neices 
and:their children, were all-his: family on whom 
he lavished the most bounteous_ affection. In 
the profession, “his position ‘was unique, 
that of Sir V. Bhashyam Iyengar in Madras, Of 
the latter-we are told it was said that the High 
Court without nis was like the el without 





He rose. on. right on: Monday.. morning, 


‘as was 


the = 





73 


was held by, judges, advocates and vakils alike 
cannot be better described than i in the language 
employed. by Sir George Knox, she! hon. Pans 
dit Motilal Nehru. and Mr, C.-C, ‘Dillon in, 
their appreciations delivered on Thursday 
morning. Mr. Dillon, who: himself -is a_ most 
respected elder, said he.had not'come. across his 
equal; ‘Sir George Knox spoke with feeling. 
and) affection; while Pandit. Motilal _Nehru’s: 
burning words of grief. not only showed how. 
deep and inexpressible is his. sorrow but will 
remain on record as one of the most movi ring: 
tributes to departed worth which one could 
hopeito read... Truly in the realm of law « was 
Sir -Sundra Lal an “institution which, will ‘be: 
missed’ for:-long years tacome., His, mastery of 
law. was supreme, his skill in advocacy UU 
leds oiHe ihade but fa brie: fo 



















chop were ee enough 1 fala one le reg 
he was not there pet ntly as h ( 
raised the whole tol 
There was ai 


94 


Tongs “Sach as\the” University is, he may be 
Said'to'be one 6f its makers and it did an act 
willy inthe fitness of things whentit conferred) 
upon ‘him the Honorary Degree “of Doctor ‘of 
Laws! Thanks to’ the “good: fortune!-of “the 
Hindu University; Sir Harcourt Butler, ‘then: 
the Member for Education in’ the -Government: 
oftIndia, andthe ‘Hon.’ Pandit Madan:“Mohan: 
mae, ‘the father of the University, succeeded 
ers rsvading. himi to” accept the» position: of 
nis aay ry «of the ‘Eid! SUN a 







red. a of! 

iversity“are’ ‘that it is in! being’ to-day. 
= ation of 'a lakh of fupees was princely, 
= bee? even its value is Jess than the value of the 
ee * worl “did in” “the furtherance of the cause, 
Tis a most cruel misfortune to the University 

tit inc ds” itself suddenly deprived of his 

dance it a stage’ when’ it is sorely needed, “It 
in'easy task to find a worthy successor 
e M nell” University 


City Atnglo- Verna: 
on’ the 
lege: sof 
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Large and nume- 
rous were his -benefactions: to public’: causes, 


anda member of committee. 


chief among them’ educational institutions, 

Sir Sundar Lal. was not an “agitator? but, 
he took a’ keen. interest, in publicicaffairs and 
was a progressive~ politician. : A supporterdiof 
the Congress all: his life, he .was a membericof 
severi ‘of its sessions, of the reception committed 
of one of which ( the Allahabad session of 1910) 
heswasthe! respected chairman. Never’?once' 

was he found backward in rendering “generous 
financial assistance to the ‘Congress ‘movement, 
He’served in the provincial Legislative Council 
forthe long period of 13’years as the unanimous? 
ly chosen representative of the’ University’ and 
for a\few*months he sat in the ‘Indian Legisla# 
tive Council as an expert member to help;in 
the ‘consideration of the Hindu University: Bill. 
He took a comparatively- small: part: in« the 


proceedings of the Council itself, but those who 


sat’ with’. him in select committees and the 
finance committee know how useful : a colleague 
he. was. Always tactful. and persuasive, “he 
could be: firm when he thought’ he should’be 
_ unyielding. . Successive. Lieutenant-Governors 


attached. great weight to his’ opinion and.relied _ 


upon him: for. “sagacious advice, and we have'no 
doubt that Sir Harcourt Butler, who held -him 
in high esteem, will regret. deeply thati-at the 
_Yery beginning of his) regime: “Providence shas 
‘deprived: him | of the wise »counsela*of ‘Sir. 
eae ye ei id 403 ais ee 
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“1S DAMTHEOUATE SIR/SUNDARAAIVGS SAT ~ ee 
quently became a! Judge ‘of othe’ Calcutta High! Ff 
countrymen: «»A self-made ‘man who ‘acquired: Court);“then’ Public “Prosectitor sa dbo YHigh® 
anlarge fortunes and attained’ an exceptional Court. -The ‘untiring industry "and great = 
Position by "dint: of hig rigorous ‘and. constant with which he took ups ‘his profession’ “soon? 
self-discipline, aman .with’a mind developed markedthim out as one’ oftits rising -membersi* 

with, sedulous ‘care, unfailingly methodical: and) Within a short'time he founda footing#for ‘him-- 

punctual, dutiful, and «untiringly industrious,) self in the professionvand in thennineties he” 

gentle and. kind, always the master of his. temper cameito be universally: recognised as the’ leader — 

and his .will,.. he was indeed an example worthy. of the-Allahabad Bar. In’ 1888 he-was appointed? 

of-emulation though not, easy to approach and) member of the;“Councils: of Law Reporting of 

his memory will long dwell in the~minds and the High Courtand in 1893 asa member iof thet 

hearts of his;countrymen as. that of a:man who BoardioGf’ that» Court’to- represent! the Vakils;> 

raised the» stature of the! Indian community’ in In.1896 he was-enrolled asvanAldvocatevofithe © 

these. provinces none,too, rich in towering:perso+. High! Courts: ‘loxP? 29) > Sat Suleiay ont 

nalities.-., Sir: Sundar Lal.;is no more, and) his; . Iw1888-wheny the University<of ‘Allahabad’ 

place will remain vacant in- court and :senate. was béing formed, he’ threw: hiensele hear’ ad? 

@® and ‘council; but no-one wha: believes'in dmer= soulin the°task of'puttiag it in working’ ardér?! : 
ciful:; Providence has alright toibe “pessimistic? He was.one ‘of the first” Fellows6F the-Univers) 3 
and.everyone will hope and pray that Hee who’ sity‘and member?'of''the faculties OF Alteaandy 
Save.us Sundar Lal will in His.own goéd time. Tawe-cTh'1895!he joined the Syndieate ant*For 
Sivezus ‘others like him to: ‘help uis!cand: lead aus Years together »worked quietly ion tao Tepatgegt : 
chwatd as he did. during’ his:distinguished lifesc-> Sir JamesBia' Touche appointed: hint Viees2 

ni yitlo se [le Bova! od shar *vonuon Chaiicellor dunidgicthed critical ana sams 

(Due Apvocare.) ot 4 jaro period’ Which'follo wed® the passit 
2 Dxarnis icy Hann 1s PROVERBIALLY cruel, ity#Achofer og and 

Ig.is awfully: busy:in these. unfortunate! Provins: regulationgo unde-iyen>. 
cess: Within: the last’ three yearstit’has deprived i 
© usiofino)less:than «four of our - leaders.and now. 
Comes, the sad: intelligence, of the deaths-of they 
Ffth—~DrwiSit SunderodLals Hectwassboom in. 
ap 1857, 10; a, Nagar Brahman} family, noted: for, 
its-piety, and.,orthodoxy,; *lny:1880che: took'the . t 
Bay. degree’ of the Calcutta University: from: of 
MuirieCentrali College, . nd: the sameny 
* 4Ppeated:cat .the Vakil’sssE caminati 
himself enrolled..as.a-Vakil. of the) 


@ possessed qualities quite uncommon‘ among his 


“8 


























bear upon. the work of the Hindu University 
Society is: known to.one‘dnd all. The Govern- 
ment of India appointed him the first Vice- 
Chancellor of the Benares Hindu University 
and. its successful organisation: within'so short 
atime is'mainly due to the untiring efforts and. 
vast experience of Sir Sunder Lal. : 
aoHe was a member of the. Royal Society of 
Acts... His interest: in ; the cause fof educations 






ae fo pines aso aie qicce 


Roorkee Engineering College and the Bhowali 
" jum: Though the busiest lawyer in the 
5S and. on who had his. hands more: than) 


2.4 ean othe 


abounded, _ For, months together he wor="- 















Srosthwaite Girls’ School, 
ge, Cawnpore, Agricultural. College, 
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his independence, as he never followed even his: 
friends slavishly. . In politics he was of Congress 
views... He was the Chairman of the Reception. 
Committee of the.1910 Congress at which the 
late Sir William Wedderburn presided. He. 
belonged ta, what may be: called the Moderate 
Congress party. [n hismoderation lay his great. 
strength... More Lieutenant-Governors’ than’ 
one held ‘him in very high estéem and it ‘is att® 
open ‘secret that he:-would- have been the ‘first” 
Indian’member of the “Executive Council if! 
and when‘:one:had:been constituted:here. ~ 

:) He was the. first Indian Judge*'of the Judi- 
cial Commissioner’s Court’at Lucknowandfor' 
over five months he acted as Judicial Commissio=' 
ner-in-1gog, Even in'thisshort term he ‘was’ 


~ marked) out as -one of’ the ablest of the Judges* 


that have jsat.on the’ Bench of the Judicial’ 
Commissoner’s Court. For some time he acted: 
asaiJudge in the ‘High Court: His’ immense: 
knowledge of law, his keen intellect, his great 
capacity for work and ‘his ‘extreme patience‘and~ 
courtesy: made him loved: of all, not only in 
court but throughout the Province. 
“sHe enjoyed -the« confidence’ “alike - of! the 
* people and the-Government, The ‘Government! 
conferred upon-him a Rai Babadurship in’ 19053” 
which, ‘after two:years, was followed by-a G. li E. 
Last year he got'a Knighthood. * With wisdom 


and moderation;' extraordinary industry-and” 







all his own; Sir: Sunder Lal Had’ acquired aplace 
inthe public life of this Provinces infact of ‘the! 


nowt will bei-difficult” 


eae va vate life” ; 


extreme patience*and above all with’ amodesty* 


entirely aself-made man. His example is'a great 
incentive to the younger. generation. The’ loss 
which the: country has suffered is, great, but 
greater is our faith in the goodness -of God. «If 
He has’ thought iit fit=to’ recall’ Sir, Sunder Lal,’ 
one must be’ patient and trust that in His -un= 
¢ bounden mercy, He shall soon send a’Pilot' for ‘us 

at .this juncture. It must’be ‘some consolation 
7 to the bereaved family of the deceased’ to’ learn 
that a still wider family mourns his death. © Sir 
Sundar Lal belonged not to. this family’ or that, 
to this caste or to that, to this Province or ‘that 5 
he was a pillar of strength to the entire commu- 
‘nity and the entire community is to-day mourn- 
ing his. loss. But believing as we do injthe 
words of Lord Krishna: _As_a man casting: off. 
worn out, garments, taketh. new ones, so the 
dweller i in the body, casting off Mprnrous bodies; 
entereth into others that are new,” we hope and 
pray that Sir Sunder Lal will soon re-appear to, 
serve his Motherland. 


ou 
Ne 


Bo g00 esd noe ee 5) i Gp 
is =n The’ Benga y 
: “By. the death of Sir Sundar, aa Allahabad 


has, lost its first citizen, she United ; Provinces . aa. 


Leas ) emin-. 
ent nt lawyer, and! the couney! a worthy... sson. -and) 


a striking. personality... ‘Ehe. acknowledged Jea~. 


der of the Bar in Upper, India, he. Was. :well-. 
a coe ‘for his deep knowledge of lay, and), his; 
splendid powers, of advocacy .. and sbe,.occupied., 


an honoured position among the distinguished — J 
« ~ jurists that the county. has piodtces. In the © 


‘ Bar and in the public life of the United Pro- 
__-vinices he! worth idee ies tr iti - of 
Ayuda Ne ath and’ ‘Bisha Abi Ni ‘Bia 


is fis 


THE LATE SIR-SUNDAR LAL- ~ 


is 


honourable and brilliant’ career. ‘But though a" 
busy lawyer immersed in cases, he “had a* heart 
that beat in sympathy” with (the- ‘cause’ of ‘the 
advancement of thé’ country and he freely Gave 
his'time’and attention’ to: public ‘work. “The’ 
cause of education occupied a’ Jarge share of 
attention and he’ was Vice-Chancellor of the 
Allahabad University for three | terms, having 
been intimately connected with its working. . for) 
thirty years. » His bold: Romanshand is.4conspi-, 
cuous in) the constitution and regulations, ofthe ~ 
Benares. Hindu. University, which had the adyan=, 
tage of claiming him as its first Vice-Chancellor... 
For thirteen-years, Sir Sundar. Lal was. a. mem- 
ber. of the L U.. Pe Legislative. ‘Council, . Het took | 
keen interest.in public affairs. and or readily faye: 
his advice and assistance, _wheneyer_ they were, 
requisitioned. He attended: severe 
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mould, Rigidly orthodox, the late Sir Sundar death will be puatelya nota tee eouetou ithe >. 
‘Lal was the best type of the Hindu gentleman, country. , Fosia:long time he bad filteds a ‘cons- 
Kindly, courteous, sympathising, inwardly. ewith, picuous..place in the Sains sn both’ of the’ 
liberalism, in, social matters, but shrinking from Government and ;,the- public: | Datterly. he nad 
the: Jeast.conscious, departure from, the traditio- come to:be regarded as an: Bias indispensablé 
nal ways in his own manner Ofliferbe Rovseuay? AD For years he shad Deen Wace tancellor ‘of 

as sate. aan QNew India) the Allahabad University and would: doubtless: 5 


haye. occupied,that position at the time oft-his: 
the'de staconsir Sundae” Lal; CrE ‘the 


ie , deathihad it-not:beenfor the fact ithat» he - was 
: 1€es has lost onte'of the ost pro- regarded asthe most suitable man to be appointed 


i pcos eS ‘had | pean at the the first, Vice-Chancellor, of thes ‘Benares; Hindu 


























: University... ov zitisios eteiliio3 7S sien0. 2c 07 
two ; : Oe Sea 
* | He -premno evens 26s e wo t = ae - BY e 
~fouom Yabo) «(Lhe Hindu yo 8 oS pes 
e'[n'the death of Sir Sundar Lal, the United 
Provinces lias’ lost one’ of its most prominent 
men. ‘Sir Sundar Lal’ was the leader of the 
Allahabad bar and has more’ than once acted 
asa Judge of the Allahabad High Court, Sir 
ith the tepiice ‘view. batioath Sundar Lal Is, “however, well- known outside’ 
age | he; had by his Reaulac habits the United rou coe not as a romper mem- 





long associated himself with the cause of higher 
education in the Provinces. It isas Vice-Chan- 
ia céllor first’ of the’ Allahabad” University’ ‘and 
ther of thé Benares Hindu’ University ” that’ Sir 
Sundar Lal’s riame’ will be “best remembered in” 
the ®cotttery.” outside ‘his” own "province: © Sir® oe 
_ Suiitdar’ Tal is'pas t sixty, ‘but was in sound health 
: a LNs last’ AIRS he ee Wook ie 


arya 





of these provinces. He had been connected 
Fd with the: Allahabad: University for thirty years, 
and’ latterly represented itin the provincial 
e Council ; became: Vice-Chancellor in 1906, and 
| | . his: work for the University has always been... 
f é spoken of in the highest terms at Conveestions: 
| In 1909 he officiated as first Additional Judicial” 
Commissioner, Oudh, and ‘later acted” as Judi-" ~ 
cial Commissioner.. He recently’ became-Vice- 
_ Chancellor of the Hindu University..at Benares} 
| ' to'which, had he lived, che would have rendered ; 
j inestimable services. A an of wide Jearning, 
Sir Sundar Lal \ was the most modest and unassu- 
ly ming of men, “and reminded one in this” respect 
U of the Tate “Mr. Gokhale; ‘ 
3 munity will mourn his loss as that of a great 
i educational: - leader, and all who knew -him . will. 
= regret his. demise, «He was a most accomplished 
: Andian and an ornament to his country. We 
a offer our ‘sympathy’ to his brother: Rai’ Bahadur 
fs Pandit Kanhaya Lal. 
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) leader of the Allahabad Bar, had. fora long: 
A time filled a large place in the educational life 
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al..( The" Statesman ) 
Tan death of Sir Sundar Lal is a great loss — 
to the Allahabad High Court of which he was 
a puisne judge, and to the Benares University 
of which he was the first Vice-Chancellor, _ His 
interests during his all too short career were 
» largélyeducational, industrial) and:legal. ~“Boxn 
at Allahabad and graduating fat Calcutta, he 
‘was enrolled as.a vakil of the Allahabad) High 
Court inj1880 and as an ‘advocate. ite Las: He, 
was Vice-Chancellor of the: Univer 5 Alla- 
vhabad from F906" to 1908, ‘and again Tome 
- to°1916." He/was-appointed “Judicial “Commit- 
ssioner of: ‘Oudh¥in 2909, and een ‘ 
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De He BEST WHITE EYE POWDER. ae 
5 (MAMIRA AUR SACHCHE MOTIVAUN-KA SU¥ED SURMA) 
i ae i " 
@F Examined by Dr. WR. Gripe, F. 0..8.. M. BR. A. &, Fellow of the Ipstitute of Chemistry, London 
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ae | Boncibly, im invoved, and you will be convinced of ils good effects, 
(i) Tt tures all disorders of the eyes, and is a preventive yernédy- 1005 
aesat (3) improves the vision, and removes all eyo complaints duc to old: age and weakness; (4) keeps the 
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(48) commencing Cataract &e , &8. Wis etMally beneficial to persons of all 
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THE : DEVELOPMENT. OF MILITARY 
- ART IN MEDIEV AL ASIA." 

-What. strikes even a casual reader of. Indian 
hier vat the very outset is the number and 
frequency. of invasions t0_ which this country 
was. subjected ; and secondly, that in. almost 
every case, the. invaders comparatively. small i in 
number, vanquished the, many, and ‘imposed 
their will. upon them. From, the days of the 
first, t Aryan. invasion. of India .we ¢ observe this 





{jnteresting” phenomenon. The, Aryans, , vastly, 
inferior in number, drove before them- the 


huge non-Aryan masses and established their 


‘supremacy over them, ‘Similarly, in medieval 


‘times when ‘the Muham ‘mt wadans epeatedly 
“attacked India, it see . 
aS 23tSbigD io ebattal 93403 








S; This young ‘yet very ae Abode or wisdom | 


| With hands uplifted ‘prayeth unto’ yer 


“Beloved offspring ‘Of my body of mind! = 
Keep my face bright‘with’ever brighter:deeds > 





That will win honor forthe!Motherland [= 
+ And cloud:it not with any acts (of shame= 77> 
3 ee ofthe Ancient Aryan Racehl) 7 






See : zistietl egih hal adsl 
comparatively felon anal ta pee getting the -— 
upper hand over the many. # 9 9 = 9" bis monk! 
During these cénturies crowded with instani> 
ces of repeated: invasions, itis the: 
thwiraj alone that stands out as that::of 
military ‘leader, _who’ succeeded, “for a 
ee snes i 
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in spite of valour, in spite of chivalry, the Indian 
fighters lacked vitally that conception of 
military, tactics which . with the invaders was 
@ source of incalculable strength, _ Among the 
Indians the idea of organising the various units’ 
of the army into.a united and compact whole 
had developed. but-feebly. When the Indians 
came face to face with these foreign invaders, 
_ military-art had long ceased to be merely an 
. ae of personal se WS peonceptOn. of 

















ee peequires: -was~-at-least 
t of accumulated force, and not 
1a 1, bravery | or ‘chivalry. What 
aders “usually ‘did, seems to have 
nto. spread out their army in one long line 
m end to end of a huge plain, and wait for. 
the: ‘enemy. And when. the enemy came up, 
it was the practice for each individual warrior 
ig pi saushise ee and engage bij in 














pri Fe cathe skill, ms and 
athe. individual fighter; and al- 
ong: Indians’ deeds; of ‘heroism and 





able military leaders to which Indian heroes and 
generals paid no attention. 


Mughals were the only people that cultivated 
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Thus the wonder- — 
ful success of Mughal arms throughout the 
13th, 14th and 1 sth centuries in all parts of 
Asia was due to the fact that of all fighters the 


the military art in the proper scientific spirit. 

It is the fashion with historians (among others 
Lane Poole) to picture the Mughal military suc- 
cesses as those of barbarian hordes overrunning 
peand devastating » the countries which they 
\ invaded by sheer weight of” “numbers. 


a 





But the fact of matter is that the victories 
~~achievedby-great-military leaders-like-Chenghiz- 
~ Khan and Timur, or for the matter of that, by 
_ Babar himself, were not due to barbaric ferocity, 
but to their genius in devising superior tactics) 

and to their. superior generalship, . 


Empires’ tise ‘and’ fall, a ‘country: flourishes 


or is laid waste, a new military power makes its 
appearance on the ruins of another and begins | 







to dominate peoples and nations, and now if ‘we 
look beneath ‘the surface, it will in many cases’ be 
found that some*technical advance‘in military art, 
‘by itself apparently of ‘no ~great significance, 
when appropriated by great military leaders,’ was 
responsible “fora portion at least of the great 
achtevements” which led to _ suchi,incaleulable eet 
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THE DEVELOPMENT ‘OF MILITARY ART IN MEDIEVAL 2 ASIA 


History of the 6th century B, C., which pro- 
pounds Chinese military tactics ; secondly, we 
have got a Turkish military book of the roth 
century ; and thirdly, we have the. Institutes 
of Timur, Under the second head, we have 
Babar’s own wonderful Memoirs. Under the 
third, we have first a copy of Babar’s Memoirs 
in the Alwar Raj Library profusely illustrated, 
and secondly, we have a picture of the Rajput 
School reproduced by Dr. Coomaraswamy in 
his Rajput Paintings. “From a comparative 
study of these. separate sources we are able to 
link together facts and obtain some general 


2 


idea of the evolutionary advance of Asiatic . 


tactics and strategy. Now what strikes one 
at the very outset is that this development of 
® military art in Asia did not proceed on lines 
merely of a haphazard empiricism, but was 
wrought on solid foundations and bore the im- 
press of a common tradition. The Medieval 
Mughal conquerors, in fact, derived all their 
conception of military art from. the parent 
source. of the Chinese. The Chinese supplied 
the groundwork for successive Mughal generals 
to build upon and develop their armies as power- 
ful units, Thus, as will . be Presently _seen, 
notwithstanding that _Chenghiz Khan vastly 
improved the striking power of the army, 
the farther innovations introduced by 
; made the army a more “powerful offensive oon 


defensive _Weapon, _ _still _ essentially the main 
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embodied. in "this foode ee ‘authority, tthe main 
attacking a army was divided into three units or 
Parts, right, left, and centre. But ‘behind 
the centre, there was “kept another unit | as 
reserve. The, idea was that the main three 
units of the army in front would strike at the 
enemy “with force and rapidity, and conduct 
the actual battle, while the function of ‘the 
reserve was to improve the victory of the at- 
tacking -force, or if the latter was s defeated ta 
retrieve its defeat. Po 
When the celebrated ene Chenghiz 
Khan took the field, he subdivided each of the 
main three units in front i into three equal parts. 
Thus, there were the right of right, the centre 
of. right, the left of right and ‘soon the three 





main Herpes divided into ‘nine, Ad. behind these 




















groups 6 or, units. eS bey, aes increased 
the power. of penetration « of his. army into : 
“enemy. ranks, while. by. ‘introducing 
formations. ‘behind, he- bayer bigh 
is called shack “tactics it 





Bap 
Chenghiz as hordes of barbarians, and_ his 
succeses ‘as. due . to barbaric strength and 
‘ruthlessness, but this theory is untenable in 
‘the face of the ‘iMuminating facts of his superior 
‘tactics and -generalship. 
The st successes achieved by ‘Chenghiz were 
‘due t to the fact that he was the ‘most scientific 
warrior of ‘his age. In the _system of war 
‘which he _adopted, he assigned. the place of the 
‘general in the rear ‘of the army. Tt was an 
Shuesce improvement. upon the - practice say, 
for instance gf mies pincus: In the Hinda 
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$ ‘Chenghiz. ‘solved: this problem 
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of troops separated by long distances from the 
base | was apparent, but Chenghiz was equal to 
the occasion. Some have imagined that he drove 
huge flocks of sheep along with his expeditionary 
army. “But the fact of the matter was. that 
Chenghiz never lost his lines of communica- 
tion, he’ never allowed himself to be “in the 
air.” ~ As he advanced, he, built strongholds 
on his” way, and gtored them up , with food 
and Tecessary materials, and left a body of 
troops to garrison them. vey 
We ‘thus discover that his achievements. were 
due more to his powers of. organisation, his skill ‘ 
and resources in originating “new schemes and 
ideas, ‘and finally to the progress which the 
science of strategy had attained at his hands, 
and not, as hasso oftea been supposed, | to the: 
brutal, barbaric strength of his arms. 

After Chenghiz Kan further ‘changes 
were introduced in A. iatic military art. “Thus 
each of the thre original attacking” groups or 
units of the army grew more and ‘more divided, 
the: object of all this differentiation apparently 
ebeing | the | Faising ‘of their standard of ‘efficiency. z 
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climax reached by Asiatic tactics on the side of 
cavalry organisation. The whole army was 
perfectly drilled and taught to act like one 
solid body or- organism. 

+4 Te : Il, 


After Timur, military art in Asia took a 
new turn under the leadership of the Turks, 
who introduced some European elements in 
Asiatic ‘warfare. The military problems of 
Europe were not of identical character with 
those of “Asia, and the art of warfare in that 
continent naturally developed on an altogether 
different line. For, it must be admitted that 
the growth of tactics and strategy in- different 
countries ‘on continents is in many respects 
dependent’ on their external or. ‘geographical 
In Europe, the adversaries lived 
comparatively close together, while in” Asia 
generals had to cover long distances to meet 


conditions, - 


the foe’; in ‘Europe, again, warfare generally 


took the form. of sieges, the invader sitting 
down before. the walls of 2 city and laying siege. 


_to it, while i in Asia battles were fought i in open 


plains. Therefore, i in Europe: the main strength 
of the army lay throughout i in infantry, while 
in “Asia it was the cavalry arm that was raised” 
toa ‘high pitch of efficiency. And further, asa 
necessary corollary, | this fundamental difference 
in the systems of warfare obtaining ‘in 1 ‘the two 
continents led to. the ‘evolution ‘of characteristic” 
weaponis in each. And: so we have the use and 
application, of artillery i in Europe, and its S_pro-- 
gressive ‘development there, and | correspondingly, 
the rejection of | that w ion in Asia; se ae 
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military science in both the conticents and 
Created a new method of warfare which enabled 
them to subjugate. almost one-half of Europe, 
This invincibility. of the Turks was due. to 
their skilfully combining. the best elements of 
Asiatic and European fighting ina system of, 
their own, which ultimately became. the stand- 
ard system in Asia. For some time, however, 
the orthodox Asiatic..method and the new 
Turkish method ran side by, side, but at. ast the 
fate of the former was. decided, as we shall. 
presently see, im a battle between the Shah of 
Persia and the Turkish Sultan, resulting in the, 
conversion of the. whole military. world ‘of. 
Central Asia to the latter school. Babar took, 
full advantage of this new and improved system;, 
and, the almost incredible success of Babar in- 
India. against vastly. superior numbers was due) 
more tothe efficiency of the military system: 
adopted by him than to.anythingrelse, 9s 
Let us now try to enter more fully. inta the: 
causes, and circumstances that led to. this new 
deyelapment. in Asiatic strategy. : Lookingi;to 
Europe we find, as. we have. already observ d; 
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so favourably situated, Such conditions of 
warfare contributed to the evolution of the 
bow and the growth of the practice of 
_ accurate shooting, andthe city was soon con- 
~ yerted into an impregnable fortress. The bow 
in Hurope as a weapon for the use of the infan- 
try, underwent various changes, the object 
being to make the shooting more and more 
accurate, as well as to increase the range. The 
long bow, which was almost equal to the length 
of a man, was reached after a good deal of 
experimentation, When unstrung the two 
ends of the bow recoiled in opposite directions, 
and it required the whole strength of a man to 


‘string it again by” heavily pressing one end of 


the bow against’the ground. It~ was primarily 


this difficulty of stringing that prevented its use 


" by ‘the -horseman. But even’ if this difficulty 
was oyercome;~ still the bow could’ not have’ 
been a very effective weapon in his hands. 
For, it isnot possible to attain. much accuracy 
of shooting without having a solid footing 
in’ the’'ground. Therefore, it is‘ easy-ta see 
why the bow’ was neglected in Asia; where 
horse-soldiers were the principal fighters. In 

Europe;. however, ‘ahi experiment was made with 

the Greek cavalry, who were supplied with’ a 

short bow, but it was scon‘found tobe a failure. 

The: ‘bow; therefore, was‘ a. characteristic 
weapon of the infantry; and/in‘ the hands of 
the European fighters, especially those that took 
shelter:under’ the walls’ of a strongly fortified. 
-elty;, the long bow and‘its deadly shuft became 
a very ‘pow i weapon of defences: 

\~ Whilethe:problem ‘of defence’ in medieval 
Europeati’ warfare was: this grappled, — the 
problem * “Sof ‘attack: “presented” extraordinary 
difficulties. «The pet of course, laid siege” 
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to the city as the first and essential condition of 
this form of war, but the campaign could not 
be indefinitely prolonged, and there must. be an 
early fight toa finish. But the defenders could 
not be engaged without demolishing the city 
walls, neither could the position be stormed, for 
if recourse were had to such an adventure the 
result would be utter annihilation at the hands 
of the sharp- -shooters of the defending army. 
Nor could the cavalryram be utilised by the 
besiegers. If the fight were in the open plain, 
the onrush of the heavily-armed cavalry might 
effect a breach in the close ranks of the 
enemy; but against the walls of a well-fortified 
Thus 
cavalry were useless in this form of war. What 
was required in the situation was to make an 
opening in the city walls, and for this the need 
of artillery began to be felt. At first the 


city they. were clearly of no avail. 


cannon was wooden ; it could fire over a small — 


distance only and was too weak to stand the 
discharge of gunpowder.. So next we find 
cannon wrought out of solid iron with the help 
of the sledge-hammer. But the disadvantages 
of this type. of cannon were also very great. 
On account of its heavy bulk it had to be 
tugged on to the place of operation over a plat- 
form- proyided with small wheels. Again, the 
butt-end of the cannon was loaded with such 


large quantities of gunpowder that the risk .to. 


the gunner applying fire to the fuse was indeed 
very great. So, the gunner “had to fire from a 
distance with the help of a long “stick, his one 


* hand holding the stick, and the other covering — 
_ his eyes ! “In this process, the ‘primitive cannon : 
_ could only fire three rounds” of ammunition” in 

an hour, which’ ag indeed, “an vextraordinary 


cae 


feat at that'time.- = 
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With regard to the use of the cannon, the 


principle underlying it was known also in Asia, 


and it is believed that the Chinese were the 
first to manufacture gunpowder. In the Indian 
epics also we find reference to ‘ Combustible 
_But the disadvantage of carrying 
a gun to long distances, and the slowness of its 
work, must have made it an unsuitable weapon 
in Asiatic campaigns, where rapidity of move- 
ment and quickness in striking carried the day. 


Weapons.’ 


Secondly, in Asiatic wars sieges are hardly to be 
met with. Even when the defence army. had 
shut itself up within the walls of a city, the 
Asiatic custom was not to storm it, neither to 


lay siege to it, but to lure the enemy out of his 


shelter, and then to fall upon him. The battle 


of Merv between the armies of Ismail Shah and 
Shaibani typically illustrates the Asiatic method. 
As soon as Ismail Shah advanced to mect. Shai- 
bani, the latter retired to Merv and closed: the 
gates of the city. - Ismail Shah advanced up to 
the. very gates of Merv, and then feigned 
retreat. On the south of the city was the 


river Mery, which had a high ground on its 


southern bank. Ismail re-crossed the _tiver and 
concealed a body of soldiers behind ‘the high- 
ground using that place as a screen, while he 
himself began to retreat beyond the. _Plain that 
stretched southward. Shaibani thoughe that 
Ismail was retreating in fear, and in exultation, 
rushed out of the city in Pursuit of that illus- 


trious, but, as he imagined, panic stricken adver- 
sary.. But as saon as he had in his haste crossed 
the bridge of the river and was about _ _to 
advance, the concealed troops of Ismail fell on 
his rear, while the Shah: himself turning round 


destroyed the- whole army of. Shaibani,_ It 


would thus appear that in Asiatic campaigns, 


forces acta oie his Jefe wing, directed ea 


_was annihilated by ts, firs from 


as conducted in those times, the cannon, as it 
then existed, could have been of no possible use 
to either of the belligerents. It was, therefore, 
for so long discarded on this continentyas ynsuil- 
ed to.be a weapon of war. 5 

_-The Turks, however, were in / constant 
touch with the progress. that the science of 
gunnery had been. making in Europe, and 
requisitioned guns from the best workshops 
of Florence and Venice. And in order to — 
employ those guns to the greatest advantage, . 
they abandoned the war of quick movements, 
which had been the orthodox Asiatic method, 
for a new system of their own. Thus, while 
Ismail Shah, the vanquisher of Shaibani, had 
been growing to be the centre of the Asiatic 
school, Sultan. Selim of Turkey was biding his 
time and watching an opportunity for crossing 
swords with his valiant neighbour. The clash 


_ of arms between the two illustrious antagonists 


was an epoch-making affair in the history of 
Asiatic strategy. On both sides were troops 


of proved efficiency -under Command of valiant 


generals who were veterans or experts in their 
respective. schools. The Shah drew up his 
traops according to the orthodox Asiatic” plan, 
while in contradistinction to him, Sultan 
Selim put first his artillery in one long line, 
while behind the artillery as screen, be placed : 
his horse-men. Behind the line of horse, be 
arranged a_ third. line, at some distance from 
the:second,. formed of foot. soldiers armed with 
the old-fashioned match Tock, _ Shab. Ism 







the right, of the Sultan ; but. before he 
even reach, the line of artillery, hi 
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‘The Shah was struck with amazement, but 
undaunted again led a furious charge, this time 
with his right directed against the left of the 
Sultan.” In’this effort he was to some extent 
successful, his troops forcing their way ‘and 
getting: behind’ the artillery, ‘and producing, 
‘some amount of confusion in the ‘ranks of the 
Sultan’: s horse. But this initial success could not 
avail” him, for his troops were’ soon mowed 
| down by a volley from the matchlockmen, wha 
: “formed the Sultan’s “third: line, The battle was 
val yececites in favour Of ‘the Sultan. 
ie Asiatic world” ‘was, as it were, 
torm, and the superiority of- the 
y Universally recognised” in Asia. 
nes "Shab Teal “himself showed his’ appreciation 


) of the Turkish mode of warfare’ by engazing 
the services of a body of Turkish officers to 


train his own troops “in the Turkish system. 
After” ‘this, Turkish officers wére in request 
‘everywhere in Asia, for they were accepted 
ai best teachers i in’ military” matters. And 
ata, , wh jen he invaded India had with him 
a i aed in co so Bs rey as could 
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ject of military art ; my” object was only to 
create a general interest in this useful branch 
of ‘study, and if anybody should feel inclined 
to devote his time to the subject as the result 
of this discussion, he would have the satisfac- 
tion. of finding that in addition to the personal 
gain that would accrue to him, he would-be 
able to contribute not a little to the world’s 
present’ stock of knowledge ina subject which 
has been very little worked up. 


Professor J adunath Sarkar who occupied the chur, : 


in introducing the distinguished lecturer, suid : 
Gentlemen, Professor Rushbrook: “Williams 
does not require any introduction from “me, 
He comes from Oxford’ with a great academic 
reputation and now from his chair of Modern 
Indian History at the University of Allahabad, he 
has been trying to project on Indian history ‘the 
light derived from his study of European. The 
subject which Professor Williams has chosen 
for his discourse this evening is one of absorbing 
interest to all students of Indian history. For, 
to explain the rise and fall’ of Empires we must 
have*recourse to military history. By the study 
of such history we acquire an amount of in- 


sight into - the true’ meaning of many historical : 


facts: which no other form of study. can give “Us. 
‘Now, ‘to! “consider the growth of military art im 
Asia we ‘must recognise in? the first instance the 
predominating influence of the Turks. The 
were regarded : as the soldiers of the “East. 

modern histories: of our former 
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Turushka * danda (just like the Danegeld fe 
England). This term correctly indicates the 
race‘of the Sultans of Ghazni and Ghor. ‘The 
Ranas of Chitor boasted that they bad never 
given a daughter to the Turk. Lastly, in the 
age of Aurangzeb, the Hindi poet, Bhushan, 
when glorifying Shivaji for his 
Mughal troops refers to them'as Turks The: Mu- 
hammadan conquerors of India, therefore, were 
mostly ‘Turks. In Sanskrit literature and num- 
ismatics, the Turkish Sultans of India are called 
Ashwapatis, or lords of horses,’ proving that cavalry 
was the arm they depended on most. With this 
brief introduction, I would request Professor 
Williams to give us the pleasure! of hearing his 
observations on-the Development of Military Art 
in Medieval. Asia. % 


oe by Debendra Chandra 1 Ray. i 


success over 


"History, which traces for us the frail links of a 
is like a nymph of early morn whose uncertain profile 
is ‘only geen on the pale glimmer of dawn, she never 
appears in the! bright sushine of noonday nor in’ bold 
and;.clear outlines: } Her teachings. somewhat’ resemble 
consultations | of the Sphinx, the facts most widely 
known are sometimes. the most, distorted. ‘Therein 
lies the interest , of history, for man. is ever a ‘searcher 
of ‘Fiddles, and mysteries speak to his hearts” "ai Well 
as’.to bis ‘imagination.—His — ‘BxcetiteNe M. Man- 
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_ The Upanishads have patie: an enormous 
jfuence on the History of religious belief in 
India. Their contribution to the evelution of | 
Indian thought has also been of no mean value. - 
Taken by themselves, they represent the blos- 
som and the fruit of an age-long culture ond 
sum ‘up the net ‘result of the efforts of the 
“countless, preceding generations t to explain: “the 
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mystery of life. ; 
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@Gphaleome’ tol be! regarded asso many different, of the Vedanta were richly dowered with a 
yet. essentially one, effluents of the stream of «subtle:sensibility. and cosmic imagination, for 


Infinite Life. the constant refrain of their songs was the joy i 
TH Aan agar aareatiataed : ofthe Infinite and the clear comprehension. of 
ere en G8 Boe tee mtateoaraag: , <fthe One Spirit’s plastic stress’ sweeping 





: a wel, through the dull d ld. As.- g 

a “There Js is, One Being whom the sages call aoe = ae Serie f sAaiowell 

ag! ; reasoned, critical system. of doctrines, we find 
arious names.” The conception of. the 


F th llepervading call uh the’ Upanishads and for the matter of that, . all 
of the all- ~SUS- 
; cu 


. ancient. documents of thought, non-scientific in 4 
Being finds eloquent expression 


a They, have sung “ ‘On. one 
DE the truth of the 



























tone and-method. The reason is that the -Rishis 
early realizedithe limitations of the human under- 
«standing . and the utter importance: of reason: in fe 
trangceviding the realm of the sensible! .; It is 
therefore that they ‘by faith:and faith alone_ 
fall! oF embraced; believing what they could not prove.’ 
Still however, ‘their ‘expression of faith and 


feeling is so intense, so serene and so touched 
five as Milton with exquisite grace that there need be no 
resplendent phrase, verily shadow of a-doubt about their intuitive percep- 
ey 310 ees ‘of the Upanishads with tion of Truth. Every line of the Upanishads 
“ther onderful, deathless ‘ditties? of divine breathes a spirit of earnest _search _after 
‘tem : = ma es Fag. Choir” Invisible of ruth and carries with itself a sermon on..the 
i ive again in minds, _ life of ‘ self- -knowledge and self-control.’ Hav; 

: me who ing done with the broad, -brief' characterization 

“of the subject-matter of the Upanishads, let us 
now trace their influence on the “subsequent 

“systems of ‘thought “and faith. ‘Though 
nan Vedic ‘chronology cannot he. definitely, “fixed, 
ht Ss “still it may be roughly calculated that the Upa: 

nishads which mark the close of the Vediczera 

as V well as the Co eo of, Vedic: thought, 
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e touches a tender chord of the» Hindu heart 


with its subtle sweetness’ and. splendour of 
aa aay afaerdaar (Katha) 
ATTA TATA BAT A ATT 

. _ 1 agar aaa ( gesm) 
thought ‘enshrines, it is said, the quintessence 

of the Upanishads :— 633 

$ TAUATS MWA TTI ATI sAeTA? | 
qUat qa Gatsienr ser saad agar 
“All the Upanishads are, as it. were, cows 
and Krishna is the milk-man. Arjun i is a heifer ; 
and a gifted scholar tastes the nectared sweets 
extracted from them in the form of a beautiful 
lay. 

- The torch, once kindled on the banks of the 
) ~— Galiges, was handed on to other hands who 
kept its sacred flame bright from generation to 
generation and age to age. Under the saving 
dispensation of Lord Buddha than whom no 
greater soulwalked this earth and who, by 
common consent, is the supreme Incarnation of 
Pity and Piety, the ethical message of the Upa- 
nishads ‘was echoed and re-echoed, till’ it cul- 
tminated in the grand proclamation of the. 


religion of Universal Peace. (ar feeqig; zat aqat®) 


This all-conquering message of love and pity 
and peace went on pe cee its dominion over 
human hearts in the regions of the then known 

Svs 


world, Mighty Emperors gi PE to this. 
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and corruption set in'at the heart of Buddhism- 
and the fanciful’schools of Athiests and Agnos-* 
tics. (Charvakas and? Soutitantrikas)’ began ‘to’ 
gain ground, Daring: this supreme crisis of 
the human: faith}: the .epoch-making’ genius*of 
Shankara arose, re-asserting the spiritual/messaze © 
of the Vedanta. Born at Kerala in the South,” 
this divinely-gifted man, holding up’the torch” 
of ancient wisdom, -set out with a handfull’ of 
followers on an arduous. career. of ‘establishing © 
the religion of the Vedanta in;its,pristine-purity. 
When we measure, the extent; of his-splendid, : 
achievements, we. are struck dumb with.wonder. Sas 
His great, commentaries on the. Upanishads ie 
and the .profound disquisitions on the Brahma-; 
Sutras, are. monuments of prodigious: industry ; 
and Philosophical. insight, written during inter-, 
vals of strenuous .. missionary. . work and_.the., 
heated controyersies of the.times, His Breatness, 
lies not. so much in propounding Abe ATISIOR SA 
wisdom as in Propagating. it to such ar 
that all the rank weeds of, the garden 
Buddha were ‘complet y. sieve ; 
Though A sweet _yein>o f mystic 
through Shankara’s _ _ system, yeti 3 
intellectual and _ abstract, 
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of man is to create a wide gulf between God 
and himself that he might adore the sovereign 

Lord of transcendent power and beauty. He 

himself bas beautifully put this sentiment in a 
verse. “O Lord! though there is absolute 

absence of separateness between Thyself and 

Myself, still I am Thine while Thou art net 

mine; for the waves are the part and parcel 
mn; not that the ocean is the pus 
el of the waves.” 9 =. 9: =) 



















of Shankara. 















“suggesting, ‘as it does, 
Ie universal 


\fth century. He invariably 
rand verse of the Upani- 
: validity ‘to his system which has, 
Ww points of divergence from the 
} But one particular 
vot his system is his insistent reference 
‘iment oF oor as the comal guide in 
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it grew into the soil of Islam, was greatly de- 
veloped by the contact of the Vedanta. Itiis 
recorded that Akbar used to listen to the dis- 
courses on the Upanishads, of the two learned 
brahmans—Purushottam and Devi—with rapt 
and reverent feelings. 

The declaration of Divine Faith by which 

he attempted to hush up the: jarring notes of 
watring-creeds and create a:music sweeter’ and 
mightier than before, was simply a faint echo of 
the Upanishads which won, in course of time, so 
great an admiration that Prince Dara, the eldest 
son of Shabjehan, who professed the liberal creed 
of the great Akbar and himself translated them 
into Persian and attempted the reconciliation of 
the Hindu and Muslim Faiths. 

As Persian was the. /ingua franca at that time, 
Dara’s translations of the Upanishads became 
accessible to the famous French traveller and 
discoverer of the Zendavesta, Anquetil Duperron 
who translated the Persian translations into 
Latin. Thus the Upanishads travelled beyond 
the frontiers of India in a Persian—Latinized 
garb and with all the inaccuracies of translations, 
received the homage of western thinkers like 
Schopenhauer, Schelling, 


Maxmuller and 


Deuse 0 
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of .:the various discordant schools of religious 
thought..‘Ram. Krishna stemmed the: tidal 
wave: .of scepticism . and! materialism. which 
was sweeping , over, Bengal. under: the 
unchecked. influence of a godless education. 
Vivekananda, an ardent desciple of the great 
Master and, a fiery apostle of aggressive Hin- 
duism, was the first Hindu missionary after, the 
time of Ashoka, bearing the message of the 
Upanishads to America where the Lord of the 
universe had been. dethroned by the’ omnipo- 
tence of “ the Almighty’ Dollar.” Another 
_ great soul was Swami’ Dayananda who derived 
his inspiration from the same source. Last but 
not least, we: cannot afford to pass by that 
well of spiritual ‘influence, the august Per- 
sonality of Rabindranath. If we subtract 
from the mind and art of Rabindranath the 
touch, the colour and the finer fragrance of 
the thought of the upanishads all that remains 
of him ‘is a thin and attenuated personality, 


shorn of its fairest grace.” 
Pandit Ganga Prasad Mehta M.A. 
C. H. CG. Benares, 


Heaven is above all! ‘There sits a HEED that no 
king can corrupt !—SHAKESPEARE, : 

The love of liberty is the love of ole , “the 
love of power is the love of ourselves. —Hazmr. 

The most perfect beauty lies notin external gur- 
roundings, but in the conception of the huinan mind. — 
VANDYKE. 

Deep calleth unto ‘deep ;. ‘the Infinite 


1k atu sy 


3 eyitia ee, to the Infinite without, 
Jn. spite < f:ll'we do to stifle ite 
‘Our very progress, ‘which is our pecu 
consists in ee I ; 
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“THE LATE SIR SUNDAR LAL... 
Is India now labouring under the curse‘ of 

Providence ? Scafcely a month passes but brings 


“death-report of Some 


the. most’ inopportune A ss 
"Additional “lasses 


distinguished countryman. 


are being imposed upon us,as if the recent ones = 


‘were not sufficient for our lot. The death 
‘lews.of the Hon’ble Sir Sundar Lal reached 
us'at a time when our heart was hardly soothed. 


Sir Sundar Lal is no more in ‘this world. 
His name lingers behind but the soul’is gone 
to that region where there is no pain, no 
‘struggle. By the death of this great ‘sage 
Hindu India has suffered the greatest loss. ‘The 
‘void is very~ difficult to ibe filled up.” In this 
transition period, the “Benares Hindu University 
‘can ill afford to do without his save advice ; 
but lo! the unseen Hand’that strikes this death 
blow to the national cause. ‘Till ‘the last 
moment ‘the good of the country’ was his ‘holy 5 
‘mission which heexecuted at all costs an hazare ir 
He never  shrinked from the ‘cherishe 


' 



















Malaviya anal the 
realised: in Tact “the “Sistence of te Hin 
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and judiciously claimed him as the first Vice- 
Chancellor, But he was not spared to serve 
her further, He is gone. But his spirit will 
act as an incentive in the hearts of many to 
follow his footprints. : 


Sir Sundar Lal was loved and honoured by. 
the country and: Government alike. The 
Government had: full trust in his counsel... He 
was the leading citizen of Allahabad. His 
wonderful powers of advocacy won for him an 
honoured position among the. jurists that the 
. country .has produced. He was: an eminent 
\awyer with a large practice ; he sacrificed not 
a little in this direction for the cause of education 
of his countrymen. 
or public work. He was thrice appointed 
Vice-Chancellor of the Allahaba University, 
This shows the right discretion of the Government 


He was never short of time 


in selecting -a right person: ‘The Government 
honoured him adequately with titles and honours. 
He was made a knight only the previous year. 
But he was not spared long to enjoy it. For 
thirteen years he was the member of U. ps 
Legislative council which position he held with 
tuch credit. 
the Congress, 





He attended several sessions of 


In 1910 when the congress was held at 

Allahabad, he was the Chairman of the reception 
committee while that great lover of India 

me Sir) William Wedderburn was the ‘President. 
> Itis s indeed a strange coincidence ‘that porn the 





_ May De pitio applied to. him. Sir 
Ww. Wedderburn esa at the ripe old age 
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of 80 but Sir Sundar Lal followed him. earliar 
at the age of 60. Both these seers have left us 
for ‘good, but their bright example’is left behind 
which calls our attention to follow. It is 
‘curious to note that both of them’ have left 
‘no issue.’ 


It is true that Sir Sundar Lal is no more 
‘amidst us. But so long the Benares University 
exists his name is bound to be cherished in the 
memory of every cultured Hindu. The Uni- 
versity herself is his greatest monument. We 


only seek consolation in the words “ Thy will 


be done oh ! Father ” zs aie 4 


_ Wordsworth has truly observed :-— 
_ What is more than this :— 
But when the great and good depart, 
That man who is from God sent forth, 
Doth yet again to God return?— 
Such ebb and flow must ever be, 
Then wherefore should we mourn? — 


Upenpra Nato CHAKRAVARTY 
: City College, Calcutta. 


O world Invisible, we view thee, 

O world intangible, we touch tliee, 

© world unknowable; we know thee, 
Tnapprehensible, we clutch thee ! 

Does the fish soar to find the ocean, 
>The eagle plunge to find the air— 

That we ask of the stars in motion 
Tf they have, rumour of thee there | f 
‘Not where the wheeling systems darken, - 
And our benumbed concerning soars: 7 
The drift of pinions, would we hearken, « 
Deas at.our own clay shuttered doors.: 


S Francis Tuorsos. 
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RE COGNITION OF ORIENTAL 
SCHOOLS BY THE HINDU: 
UNIVERSITY. « 


By Rat GnanenoraNata CHAKRAVARTI 
BauHavury MA., LL.B. 


At the last meeting of the Council it was 
decided to create a ‘fairly large number of 
scholarship or stipends in order’ to draw 
students into the Oriental and Theological 
Faculties, these stipends being made available 
not only for those who will study in the Col- 
leges for the Unive ersity ‘Courses’ but also for 
those who. _ wish, to appear in .the Sanskrit 
Matriculation or Pravesika Examination. , It 
is understood that many "of these stipends are 
in the nature. of a temporary expedient and 
will drop out when the Benares Hindu’ Uni-. 
versity Examinations attain a reputation 
equal to that of other similar examinations and 
gains popularity. In this connection it is 
worth while enquiring if any attempts have 
been or ‘can be made in order to draw within 
the sphere of University influence such institaz 
tions as already exist in Kashi for the: impart- 
ing of Sanskrit Education of a Cultural’ character, 
T Know at least” two" such’ Colleges which if 
approached i in the right way would be willing 
to fall i in with any’ scheme that may be’ worked 
out by the’ University. Both these institutions 
are situated “at ‘Nagwa’ and form ‘already the 
nucleus of a decent Sanskrit University. “Tt is 
true that they do not come up to the ‘standard 
of modern requirements in the’ matter of build 
ings “and” equipment “but ~ approximate more 


closely to the old ideals ‘of Tigid sp Neity and 


* A note submitted Ra the Vice: “Chancellors of the 
University, : 


Sf 


.whom are provided with meals also. 


austere monasticism. All the same, one of 
these has an endowment which provides for the 
housing and feeding of over a hundred students 
and the other although not equally ‘lucky, 
in. the matter of a sumptuous endowment has 


a-couple of hundred resident pupils _ most of 


Education 
of an ‘elaborate and varied description is im- 


- patted free of cost, each institution having a 


staff of five _ Professors. Clothing is also 
supplied gratis as far as funds permit, Students 
from, both appear at the 
public Examinations of the United Provinces, 
Bengal.and Bihar and-obtain distinction. I 


have: been given to understand that there are 


these institutions 


several other institutions of this character 
scattered over the different quarters of the ‘holy 
city and seem to be only awaiting the extension 
of a .helpful. and guiding hand in order to 
crystallise into Colleges which could form 
intregal parts of and add lustre to the infant 
University. To my mind, it seems to be 
eminently desirable that these stores of Oriental 
Learning which are at present but stray sparks 
fitfully lighting up the darkness that is threa- 
tening to envelop the Ancient Lore should be 
organised into.a planetary system deriving their 
light and life from the central sun of the 
Benares_ Hindu University and shining i in their 
orbs with a resplendence which. will make the 
intellectual firmament of Kashi at once “ths 
object.of admiration and the source of Inspira- 
tion, There. may ’ be, probably are practical 
difficulties in the way of adopting the | 


sHagr en but these difficulties should not prov 


cigse  tped? td tse 
oi claed fscc i 5: Iasi 4£ Sgt 
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in oriental studies by inculcating study and re- 
seaich, ANI these schools will probably not be 
tun on the same lines and indeed from the point 
of view of economy it is not desirable that they 
should. But in order to secure the maximum 


of efficiency careful co-ordination may also 
be necessary due weight being” given to the. 
Research 


characteristic features of each School. 


work on Western ‘lines “involving comparative - 


obably be confined to the 


methods would pr 
4 naturally ‘com- 


University College which woul 
mand the ' best talent and most \iberel resources. 
At : not therefore be repeated too often that this 

0 ege in order to fulfil its true purpose: and 

" eee eet legitimate function should be some- 
Ane iis than the Sanskrit Pathashalas which 
st already and maintain a high reputation 
ee sane The University College ' ‘should 
instead of being only one more addition to’ the 
number of Pathshalas, undertake the work of 
tablishi g the height and depth ° of oriental 
in the Oe of Occidental: -scholarship 
















a appreciate. “It is only thus that an 
anc permanent nates ‘ean be created 
ie minds of people ‘outside India 
our own people gecustomed to 
ds of feseatcl anid 1 scholarship. 
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bold and comprehensive steps are’ riecessary in 
order to bring back life into the dry ‘bones of 
Oriental Learning that I’ beg of you to refer 
the whole question to the Faculties of Oriental 
Learning and Theology so that they may con- 
sider whether. it is not practicable to devise some 
scheme on the lines shadowed forth 4 in this letter. 
It is. needless to add that the creation of a 
public interest in, the idea is essential to its 
realisation. 


_THE REVIVAL OF, INDIA, ....; 
Would it not be right to say “that the! Past 

is the maker of the Future’? ee 
_ For, there are only three phases ai time ; 
namely, the past, the present, and the Future. 
Time is a consciousness of duration between 
the happenings of two successive conscious 


All actions take’ place by the con- 
No action can arise without 


activities. 
tacts of Matter. 
an operation of the inherent qualities of Nature 


or. Prakriti. 


G2 9s8 


: The . entire manifestation isa. ‘a projection, of 
the Will of Ishwara- andthe Will. of God ab 
subservient to: the transcendental ‘attributes of 
the Higher Nature of, Saguna Brahma, . The 
- Highest is the Supreme Unmanifested, the Un: 
known and_ the Unknowable., The Path, of 
the Unmanifested, is hard for the ‘embodied & to 
reach. ls would be. a trespass. upon. the pet: 
quisites | ‘of, the Shining Ones, if, 
image of God were to think that,he, ‘was pul 
enjoy, ae scenes 0 of ce ees, 

; Tord 


the sub: b-angelic ca 
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The ancient West had some belief in the 
existence’ of gods, “But, today, such a belief is 
called idolatry and demon-worship. This idea 
is ‘a result of the change of times in the west. 
Kaliyuga our age has been called. The relation’ 
between man’ and’ man has been practically for- 
gotten. What has man ‘made of man? Busy~ 
as we remain all the four-and-twenty ‘hours in 
tasting ‘the fruits of our instincts and desires, 
we very’ seldom find ‘ourselves at ease to” dis- 
cover the very forces latent in our individual 
natures which become the’ material causes of all 
actions. The ways’'‘of action are apparently 
diverse. Diversity in Unity is Maya; because 
it has a tendency to grow and die and create an 
ever changing dust before the eyes of ‘man. * 

Thus the Reality isalways a’ Mystery and - 
the cry. of all butithe game of afew. . What 
we :call. an action *is simply an effect caused. 


_ and..vivified bya natural inter°action -of' Subject 


and Object, the internal andthe external. ~The: 
Dust between is the dust raised by. our own 
passionate natures and ‘it»is only the-right and. 
good nature.that can produce any reactionary, 
effect upon: the illusory practiclés of this dust. 
*Though) .ins the end, time and/action:be-_ 


- come one, yet, as means to\a realisation. of:.the 


Divine Will, they cannot be considered’ save .as: 
the one» reciprocally dependent upon the other. 
The flow-of the life of mantis accompanied bys, 
the flow-of ‘the/period. of Manifestation. . Man 
43) such: is,) I believe “you. ‘would not doubt, a) 


_ Symbol of an aggregate of certain /imattertborn- 


qualities produced asi effects: ofi<actions/doneé in 


the: past. he past determines the: true <condis» 
ton! of othe | histosionlsseno) abou eval utah 





of ani organism and!makes over tov the oprésent< 
the naturally“ made’ ‘fresh organism:to makevor® 
spoil itself as:it might happen to act-dnd existsieo0 

The: present” is the-visible truth. ©The past. 
is dead, Let the dead past buryits dead. «Acti 
act, in the’ living presents: > This’ is.:they Parusi 
shartha of the Hindus. The future stands OR 
the slippery ground of: Hope. The most cer- 
tain is the midmost, state, the first and the last. 
being difficult to be known. From the great 
deep to the great deep he “goes. vk IA ae 

- Since we see that man: is bound 8 ee 
fetters of action and that he is constitutionally % 
free to act in the present, the ‘only thing that he 
needs ‘be advised about is “that he should not 
think too” thich’ “of the” past “and little of the 
pfesent, because else, the fatare i is likely to’ be 
The pursuit ‘of ° iideyidoa 


misconstrued. ~ £: 


dharma is.the duty of each ahd’every man born” 
nit ‘be a 


on’ this ‘mortal’ planet.’ *Man “need? 
mere passive eo in nthe" hands: 

















in 
destintésear a’ eet form i aa 
is pes eo re will’’sow, "$0 
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solyed.to follow in the footprints of her great 
ancestors’ and» ‘reoccupy, the same unrivalled 
position in the annals of the history of the world 
asshe: had .once possessed when the recently 
developed civilisations were in a state of God 
‘knows what. -India must revive her glory. 


“Naged" ¢. I, Muxat Braarr LAL, 8, A. 
SSeySo 5 

. aed a ! REVIEWS. 
AN ne READER FOR SrupEnts By Dr. 









A. : 


HERR. 


: > ‘ 
é 2 Be 


supplied, _ The volume consists of thirty hymns 
« SashaRis Veda in the original Samhita, and, 
fexts with transliteration, “translation, 








cant all. fice tee eceeary) 
2 ae aur hayes no hesita- 





(The . Oxford University 


of the be pe has been a long-felt es 
ea ‘we are glad the need has: at last been © 
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after the publication reached our hands last 2 
month. It is an attempt at the finding of the, 
date of the great prophet Sankara, and though 

we confess we do not find ourselves in agreement - 
with his conclusion that he was born before 

the begining of. the Christian era, we recognise 

the ability and scholarship with which the 
position is urged. There is a constant tendency 

to stray away from the main subject and an. 5 
over enthusiastic regard to the Puranas which 
could have been curbed in the interests of the 
true spitit of historical research, 













Indian Painting by Percy Brown. eres 
Association Press; Calcutta 8 as.) 


We have drawn attention from time to time 
to the great need there is in this country for the 
_ diffusion of zsthetic education in our Schools and 
Colleges. The few costly tools that exist on 
various aspects of Indian art are marred by the 
spirit of exaggeration and are not sufficiently 
comprehensive to serve as reliable manuals on. 
the subject. Mr. . Percy Brown, to whose’ 
enthusiasm and judicious taste, much of the” 
recent progress in Art in Calcutta is due, has’ 
succeeded in writing a very able manual on the” 
subject, It combines breadth of historical 
Perspective with critical enquiry and has: also~ 
the additional attraction of a number’ of fine’ 
illustrations. We hope to see it in>the™ hands’ 
of every Indian student. 8989 
_o{Monowen Att JINNAH: An. Ambassador 
, Speeches and ene ene ae 
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speeches..and writings must therefore: be of 
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THE BENARES HINDU UNIVERSITY ‘ 
Bert mas He gat Higia 
Vie jB qalae wi gilt 


special ‘interest to students of politics. We 
Congratulate Messrs. Ganesh and Co. on this 
excellent edition of Mr. Jinnah’s speeches and 


writings. The volume is enriched by a fine 


biographical study from the pen of Mrs. Sarojini 


Naidu. 

‘Enquiry Arter Gop by Kutb-udin Sultan 
(Thomson and Co. Rs. 1-4-0). ; 

It is ‘avery genuine and successful attempt at 
pursuing some of the eternal problems of man’s 
life. ‘There is:a commendable catholicity of 
outlook and the enquiry is based ona com- 
mon platform which will win the assent of 
people of all creeds, . 


Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goat of ill, 
“To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of: doubt and taints of blood ; 


‘That nathibe walks with aimless foet ; 
That not one life shall be destroy'd, 
/Or'cast as rubbish to the void, i 
When God hath made the pile complete ; 
“That not a worm is cloven in vain ; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
_ Is shrivell’d ina fruitless fire, = 
Or but subserves another's gain. _— im 


Behold, we know not anything {> 9. 
I can butitrust that good shall fall gh <8 06 anwir 





At last—far off—at last, to all. es : : : = 


“And every. Winter change to spring. 





So rung my. dream : but what am. I oe 
An infant crying : in the night ; 

“An infant orying for the light: 

_ ‘Andiwithno language but a cr fe, Bree 

vhphargins + fxtatoete 2 1820p Reva) 
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An ordinary meeting of the Senate of re 
Benares Hindu University was held'on n Satur- 
day the 3oth March, in the committee toom of 
the C. H. C. building at Benares. ‘Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Pandit Adityaram Bhattacharya, Pib- 
Vice-Chancellor of the University presided, = 


bine a 

1. Before the. proceedings com menced. the 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor made a brief reference to, 
the death of the hon. Sir Sundar Lal, KT. CLE. 
and moved the following. Resolutions rs, ain rls 


‘The Senate places on ‘record its aie 
sorrow at the irreparable loss sustained by the 
Hindu University in the death of the first i 
Vice-Chancellor, the hon. Dr. Sir Sundar Lal’ ag 
Kt, C. 1 By B.A.) LL. D., who" laboured 
nuously for i its establishment “and ‘org: 
and guided its affairs with distinguishe oT ae 
loving c care and Gerolic i) the'Se nate T 






















sympathy to OR AGnaaine 
bers of his ae cigs 






2400 
stiongof ny bord of “studies in teaching, and: for 


‘starting a training college in connection with 


the University at an early date. Things had - 


matured sinceithén and while he (the speaker) 
ababad he Spek to the puncipal of 






















: illin, to 
truction on, the subject 4 and they were willing 


help them, in starting and organizing. a, _callege. 


Mr, Chakrayar arti 3 


seit - college in As next. = The cost, 


a economy, cand: she other in ee te 
eae aelated ani fo e stablishie 


; — was some force in what Prof. Seshadri had 
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that the object of these proposals Was to give:the 
Senate the power, in very special cases, ito. allow 
candidates .who..had not satisfied .;the usual: 
rules: to go up for different. examinations» 
In the Indian Universities Act this’ power: was 
given but either, by oversight or for some reason, 
with which they were not conversant, no, such 
provision; was made in-their Regulations, He 
proposed to have this,power in the. case . of ,,the , 
intermediate, B, A..and B. Sc, examinations. 

- Prof. Pu Seshadri said that it was not ‘dex 
sirable to relax their rules as suggested. 


“Rat Bahadur G. N.- Chakravarti said ‘that! 
said. The Indian Universities Act mentioned 
the condition he proposed but it also contained 9” 
the words ‘subject to the ‘Regulations i in force.’ 
His proposal did riot ‘say that the permission 
should be subject, tothe. Regulations in. force. 
It would give them almost a free hand to do 
what they liked. Although he was in favour 
of his proposition he was prepared to accept the 
word of caution.and would suggest that.a com- 
mittee be appointed to Consider the question, of 
* changes in the Regulations, os dott! 


The hon. Pandit: Madan ‘Mohiin: Mali 
sad that acheirs was a a residental: Uni ersity and 


Mf 3 Je 


os 


» 


(6 


from one: university. to. another, the Senate ‘of 
the latter.university could allow the student to 
count.the term of residence at the former uni~ 
versity from which he migrated’as: though’ -he 
spent that term in the latter. But| that power 
wasi exercised very, very rarely.ii oi) osu 


Dr. Ganesh Prasad thought that ie 
Chakravarti had-not.been able to make out a 
strong case for any change in the regulations at 
that stage. Although the Allahabad’ and: Cal- 
cutta Universities had certain discretion so far.as 
B. Avand Bz Sc.. were. concerned: that «special: 
power had not been exercised. --As: regards: 
candidates coming from other universities the 
Hindu, University had a provision in Regulation. 
2/of Chapter XXIX.« It ‘was perfectly: clear 
thatuthose gentlemem’ who framed the Regula- 


- tions kept in mind the special nature of the 


Hindw University and they insisted on’ the‘stu- 

dents*prosecuting a course: of:study in:a.’ consti=) 
tuent:college of the university.» He thoughtiit. 
was not proper for them to go ae 
cit terms laid down there. 


y 


Rai Bahadur G. N. Chakcavard then. ite 


drew. the motion. sy. eeEeca dicen Be 


3. ‘Rai-Bahadur G. N; Chakravarti iltiedian 7 
amendment to the regulations in Chapter XXXI., | 
the:tobject: of -which.was to‘allow persons, who’. 
had.taken.the M.A. degree in: other universities - 
to: offer: ‘themselves asiicandidates.for the -degree!: 


of: Doctor of Letters of the- Hindu: University. sq 


Prof. Jadunath Sarkar’ Seconded ‘the proposal. * 
SOProf, Pl “Seshadet moved a ae ane 


THE’ BENARES' HINDUUNIVERSITY HEY - 


mitted: by:the Syndicate. sa 
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32> TP Aa 
Rai" Bahadur’ Ge Ny Clfakcavarti accepted 
Ke nH 2 ASO WSS ee tele 


the amendment.’ 
Sach if} 


Prof. prea mae ‘that in introducing this 
change they would be only acting in accord- 
ance with the “highest ‘educational ee n 
Europe, ae 
“Dk Guaut i doubted be Es 
giving high -credentials to. men . ‘who had 1 
undergone. here, the. course Jaid_ down, by . the 


University. jity. keds bat ateseeeaee Aas 
av S44 


~Dr. Ganesh Prasad michel aangthes ‘amend- —- 
ment providing that permission should be: given 
in’-such “€ases by the senate: and ‘not’ the'syndi- 
cate; He said’‘that He -had’ Considérable’syme 
pathy with’ the-attitude’takem up by- Div Ganga 
natha’ Jha’ © Their University fad certain 
ie ee ce theme 








dd taht 








traditions. 





















brought up in the’ eae 
to"go' there! merely ‘for the’ ey tal 
that Very High fine imassc 
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or M. Sc. of that universityto: go up for.a 
higher degree. : ‘He must say in this. -connection 
that a few years ago an exception was. made i in 
the case of one gentleman, Dr. Ram Das Khan. 
That gentleman itook a high degree i in, America 
and he was permitted by. the “Calcutta ‘Univer- 
sity to Zo for Ph. D. and he succeeded i in ob- 
_ taining that Reetcrs The University authorities 
then “made it peue ey clear that in ho circum- 
ances would th € case of Dr. Ram Das be: ‘res 
Patded’ as as “apt precedent, ~ They would’ thus | see 
_ that those: two a were very, Very care- 
fuljabout this matter. They’ were not desirous 
"that @ man'wholl had not been brought up in: their. 
‘ own -traditioné: should take away the highest 
ee ‘Aistinction, they could give, There was good 
meanony “therefore for jtheir, being very. cautious 
wnacesrd ‘this, matter. They, ought | not. to, 
make their university a mere Soe ning uniyer=; 
Sityy,3 university which simply: “Save; out degrees, 
right and ‘left. _ As he said before, he had con-. 
_ siderable ympathy. with t the attitude taken. up 
by, Dr, Jha and it, was only asa kind, of com-. 
promis dat ronght forward this amend: 


a OP paiwisie: ton dewoibidwe 052 A 


ey Suggested *that” they | might” 
hoitld Slee do" 
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Mr. Keightley had said, but said that. was a 
proposal which required »to ‘be’. discussed’ after 
proper:notice. » The: University: was in’ an’ in- 
fant ‘stage! and’ they ‘should not do anything 
which would expose them «to the -charge that 
they were trying to:.gain «popularity by chea- 
pening, degrees, a 

After some discussion, 'a’sub-committee con- 
sisting of the undermentioned: gentlemen was 
appointed: to: consider’ the -question of opening 
the Doctorate ini Arts and Science to graduates: 
Gf universites: other than’ the Benares Hindu 
Univerity :—The:: Vice-Chancellor, the ~Pro=| 
Vice-Chancellor, the hon; Pandit Madan Moham 
Malaviya, Rai Bahadur: G.°N. Chakravarty’ 
(Convener), Prof. ,Jadunath 2Sarkar, Prof. Ps. 
Seshadri, Mr. Ba eS EN Ee rand Dr: Ganesh’ ‘ 
Prasad. Sea 

On! aie Motion of Rai. Babaihir G. N 
Chakravarti the following 


VS 


regulations «were: 
added to. the chapter relatingi¢ to. intermediate: 
examinations :-— 


(2) School masters teaching in Schools. 
recognized’ “by ' the University, ‘demonstrators 
serving in the University or any of its consti- 
tuent calleges, maybe: admitted to the'examina- 
‘tion by: the special grace of the Senate provided s 
thatyby-the date of the examination not less than! 
two academical’ yeats-.shall Wave/elapsed.since’ 


pees cies: suarticulagionl ps achaGiche> 


ssent himself, : 


roduce a Cert) 


a 


asa 


a 
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figate’ from: the ‘principal of a:constituent college 
of the University to the ‘effect that he has com- 
pleted the required’course in the College la- 
boratory. 


Similar eee were made in a chapter 
relating to B.A. and B. Sc. examinations. 

5..Prof. P. Seshadri moved : .¢ Notwithstand= 
ing any thing to the contrary contained in the 
regulations, Sanskrit shall,not;.be one of the 
compulsory subjects of, study in .the, B. A. 
course for such students as are now in the 
intermediate arts classes of the Central Hindu 
College and have not taken up’ Sanskrit as one 
of their, subjects for; the intermediate course. 
. ~ The moyerisaid that the proposal was some- 
what in the | nature of a transitory regulation. 
At present in the’-intermediate class of the 'C. 


H. C.:arts side, there were a: number.of students - 


who:had not:taken Sanskrit as one of their sub- 
jects.:-According’.to the course of the Hindu 


University, ‘those. students who had not taken’ > 


Sanskrit would be compelled to take : Sanskrit as 
a compulsory subject in the B. A. class. He 
therefore asked the Senate to erat ‘them® pie 
concession proposed; : Hh-odacgarot 
Prof. Rane seconded the’ ‘proposal: =” nord 
Prof. Bhatheja proposed the formation of a 
committee to consider the whole question, 53 
~ The hon. Pandit Malaviya. suggested that the 
proposal of Prof, P. Seshadri should be accepted. 
Po Ganganath’ Jha ‘aid that ic ¢ 
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“After “some discussion" the consideration’ of 
the proposal’ was postponed till the next meetings: 
The Senate also adopted with some changes” 
the-revised courses in history ; 3) it also Mok 
a Tevised Course in economics, _ i Set 
26. Prof.’ Nag moved; That “an additional’ 
course'in chemistry fully covering the require- 
ments of the preliminary’ scientific examination 
of the medical degree of the Allahabad Univer=" 
sity, should be’ provided and it should be optional’ 
for, candidates appearing for the intermediate 
examination to take this course in addition’ to. 
the ordinary course, That the syllabus prescribed 
by. the. University of -Allahabad for the -prelimi- 
nari. scientific examination be adopted. for . this © 
additianal optional course. in chemistry.” T he. 
mover said that their. intermediate students had_ 
to read a course _which, was . lower than ast 
course . prescribed by. the Allahabad ioe 
for students who wished to go up a 
minary : scientific examina’ a 
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agreed with. Mr,. Chakravatti. that some ex- 
pansion, was. necessary soas to secure a: more 
adequate representation; of . subjects embraced 
inthe University course.) He moved an amend-. 


ment that the number of, elected members, may. - 


be raised to twelve from» eight, . After some 
_ discussion, the Hon. Pandit .Madan Mohan, 
Malaviya proposed that: the. matter may be. 
_ referred to the present Library: -Committee itself 
= ~ fejspeigion ends them motion. wasspassed, 8 
; senovedt EA the” 


























ered Sake, ‘should come into 
time the privilege of elect- 


le g u fo “would rather expe- 
i ranting of the privilege, without asking 


Ss 


R. Batheja,, comin 
«nent g 


were adopted. ee 


motion “of Professor Jadunath 


: © Defeated. Jeswent cam , 
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VERSES : FROM :MEER. a 3 
I of Te: i} + ig 
Beside the new-made grave the friends bowed 
low 


To have a last look at the face of Meer; 


The shroud was gently Faised; and then they 
“saw ° 


There lege inside, serene ahd ali Dipalt, 
Beside the bed of. Meer speak soft and slow,’ 
For cnet the einetons ment loud he did 
cry, 
And as fis morning rete ee to blaw » 5 
Hesobbed to slumber. drooping and’ weary. 
‘RAGHUPATI SAHAI, 
: - Murr Gontncs 2 


4 


THE RAJPUT QUEEN: A SONNET# an 


The Rahtore Jeswant Singh retreating came — 
From field of battle : through the live-long day. 
His men had fought against the mailed array. «<j 

Of Delhi’s teeming, Moslem hordes, aflame: 


With wrath : they fought as men of Rajpuele 
- name | 


And birth alone could fight andl hundreds. lay. 
Along the banks of Nerbada;, away OS 


From where their offspring, played the childish 
_ game 


Seshae women ‘kept the ir daily vigil sad 
For warrior sons and husbands doomed | to death. 
But alli in vain—and when with weary, aie 








The | gates be. closed against him, for she 


“ 4 Rejp 
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© THE BENARES HINDU UNIVERSITY 
II 
Norice. 


Under statute 16 (5) a special general meet- 
ing of the Court of the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity will be held on Saturday the 13h April, 
1918, at 12 noon, in the Library Hall for the 
transaction of the business noted below. 


Aorti1a Ram BHaTTAcHARYA 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor & Secretary of the Court. 


AGENDA. 


‘1 To confirm the minutes of the meetings 
held on the 29th and 30th October, 1917. 

1(a) \ To consider the resignation of B. Jwala 
g Prasad (elected under statute 14 sub-section 
class IIL (f) ) and to elect a member in his place. 

Proposal of the Hon’ble Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, B. A., LL. B. 

That the Hon’ble Sir Siva Swami Aiyer, 
B. A., B. L., K. C.S. L..E., ‘be elected to fill 
up the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
B. Jwala Prasad. 


2 To fill up the’ vacancy in. ike office of 
Vice-Chancellor caused by the death of the 
Hon'ble Sir Sunder Lal Kt, C. I, E., LL. ‘Dz 
sae Statute 8) is Saige 
(a) Proposal of the Hon'ble. Pandit ‘Madan 
Mohan Malaviya B. A., Te Bit ec ty 


ee That the ‘Hon'ble. Sir ; Siva es Aiyar 
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(2) Proposal of Bhai Sardul esinett Canees- 
sieurs— ii rasa, sek {Saeliee 
That the Hon'ble Pandit Madan Mohan; — 
Malaviya B, A., LL. BJ be elected Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the Benares Hindu University for the 
year 1918 in ‘place,of the Hon’ble Rai Bahadue 
Pandit Sunder Lal deceased; > 
3, ‘ Toiconsider the resignation of dae 
Lilaram Singh (elected under clause (¢) class IlI 
sub-section (i) and statute 14) and Babu’ ‘Brij- 
nandan Prasad of Moradabad ‘(elected under 
clause (4) class IIL subsection| (*) eS -statute 
‘” from membership of the’ Courts = 2 
- To elect a Jain member. of the Gourd Se 
in sie of Rai Bahadur’ Seth’ i li es of 5 


’ Ajjmere deceased. fo}<t e nelingd aliens 0} 
, 4(a) Proassil of Babu aie Prasad, MiA, a 
LL. B. lade siads: pyuls-- 














_ That Lala Baer B. Bo Wakil, ‘Kasur, | 
be elected a member of the Court. in placersaf 
Rai Bahadur Chagan Mal. deceased. (vide a 
14.(1) ad ee () a recommended 
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and the Faculties, all papers of the University 
shall be sent to such persons for their convenis 
ence i in Hindi as well.’ 
et Amendment” _by ata sanopadtna Dr. 
Ganga Nath Jha. That. the following» words 
be added at the end. of the proposal of Babu 
; Shiva Prasad Gupta: _ 
“And the’ transactions of ‘the Faculties of 
_ Oriental Learning» and ‘Theology’ shall be 
citviedor and pecuidta in Sanskrit.” : 






sh a ae more Pe, general 

_neting in the month of April, at which all 
Matters, connected with the -Benares Hindu 

‘ University, can be discussed.” 

© The Sectetary of the Court shall ‘send 

a otice along un ale oe ce the annual 









for 1g. On THe receipt of the 
tem! hyip ee to oeend 











‘present. “No notice will be necessary for the 


COLLEGE MAGAZINE 


that meeting. No matter shall be discussed in 
the Court over and above this agenda, but im- 





portant matters can be discussed with the 








approval of the two-thirds of the members 





moving of amendments to the proposed resolu- 5 
tions, etc.” . 
8. Proposal of Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta, 
To add the following to Statute 16 (5) :-— 
“ The Vice-Chancellor shall be authorised 
to call special general meetings of the Court in 













emergency, and he shall also call such meetings 
if fifteen members of the Court make-a: written 
request to him for the purpose,” 

Amendment by Babu Mangla_ Prasad “ Sub: 
stitute the word twenty five members in place 
of fifteen members,” 

9. Proposal of Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta, 
To add the following to Statute 16 (2) :. 
“The Budget as framed by the Council, 

shall be presented to the Court at its annual 
general meeting and there finally approyed.” 

Amendment jy Babu Govinda Das. i 

“ That the Budget shall’be presented to the 

‘Court at its April meeting and there Sally 
approved.” MS: 

Amendment-by Rai Krishnaji. 

If. Mr, Shiva Prasad Gupta’s proposal that 

ance there shall be one more ordinary meeting in 


the month. of seb es elie item a 1s ee I 
z } “read. 


1 
“F 


“ 
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to carry on the work and. deal with the funds af 
the University in accordance with such budget 
in the following financial year. 

If Mr. Gupta’s proposal about the April 
meeting is not.carried then I shall move that 
the resolution should read, ‘‘ Every year the 
budget as framed by the Council shall be 
presented to the Court at its meeting in October 
and shall _be considered and passed by the Court 
with such additions and alterations as it thinks 
fit to enable-the Council to carry on the work 
and administer the funds of’ the"University in 
accordance with such budget in the following 
financial year; the financial year being counted 
from the first of November to the ‘thirty first 
‘of October.” 
~ “Jo, Proposal of B. Shiva Prasad Gupta :-— 

“ The members of the Court shall be 
“authorised to ‘ask questions of the Hindu Uni- 
_versity authorities. Notice of such questions 
should “reach. the Secretary at least, ten. days 
_before the date fixed for the meeting.” : 

“Supplementary questions, however, shall 
be ‘answered: without any notice being necessary 
‘for. them’... l 

- Amendment by-B. Mangla Prasad. ses ale 

(2) That members of this’ Court-as belong- 


“ ing tothe governing body of the University, 


“can get information regarding the ‘University 
or its affairs from the Hon’ble ’ ‘the Vice -Chan- 
~cellor or the ee of the Court t by 


eb on 
pea ea) 





= fo him, 
oO ‘That public 






oe ee 
use of “such, information 
OS with, the consentiof the ~ 29 





07 
of the statutes) to the» effect that ‘the questions 
mentioned therein be:answered at that meeting 
of the Court, is passed: by it. ~ 

Ir. Proposal of B. Bhagavan: Das. a ae 

That this Court has no objection to any 
members of the Benares' Hindu University, not 
rights as 


9 »tolet 


in statu pup:llari, exercising their 
citizens and British subjects in respect-of work- 


‘ing’ for the’ uplift of the national life, along 


constitutional and) law-abiding lines: of doyalty 
to the British Crown and the Indian ‘people, 
and in a manner consistent withthe: calmness 
and dignity vof: their educational vacations 4 + 
12. Proposal of: B. Bhagavan-Das; 02 
That this Court has ‘no: objection'to the 


students of .the various Colleges of the Benares 


writing ~: 
Eanes 


Hindu University attending (but not taking ; 
active part in the work Proper ‘of ep pee icmest- 
ings having: for” their: 
country as above, og 
therefrom “object 
history,) economics, ‘politics; 
ete. io 14h pula 2 Ageia i aba 
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Etat - Substitute the words “College of Agricul- Babu Champalal, Roorkee 
eo for, “College of Commerce”? and Prof. H.C. Mukerji, Meerut 
: edge the words beginning with “in connec- Pandit Surajbal Dikshit 
- tion” atthe end. to ifeoqor 14 Pandits Ramdayal and Rameshwar- 
es yee dayal, Meerut Be Sey 


a ton BENARES HINDU UNIVERSITY. Messrs, Rikhabdas and Munnoolal 


EXOLS ations wa ol, ed Jaini 
; Norisrcati0s No. 13. 




















eee 


Babu Umrao Singh, Jaini 
caddie: with the provision:contained Babu Jagannath Prasad, 
act subsection i class iii clause (2) of Lalas Phoolchand Baijnath 
Hindu University Act’ (Act xvi Babu Madan Gopal, Sic 
¢ following gentlemen have been Babu Shamb&u Nath Mukhtar, .., 
1918 members of the Lala Ajodhya Prasad, Contractor... 
Hindu eee: by. the Lala Mutsaddi Lal, a 


a Messrs, Bahadur Singh Piyarelal 
: a Gotawala, 


ace 


- Sirs Hindu Babu Rambilash Singh, Katihar ... 


SC sHardangilal, Muzaffarpur... 
rar Nath S Vakil, _.. pee 
2 sere NaS “Babu Rishi Kesh, 
Babu Baijnath Prasad Sinha... 
s _ Sarojini Naidw of ey deaead (Deccan) HN Lala Gobardhan Singh 


| Rajendra Singh Taluqdar of See “Babu Sidn Gopal Garth, Geer 


‘ Babu Ghanashyam Das, Vakil, 
Pand Se Narain oe Meerut ye a a 









Lala Jwala Prasad Saheb, Benares 


_ Meerut 





Babu Kali Prasad, Agent of Babu — 


- Messrs. Sanat Lal Ram SeACRh a 


Baba. Ealta, Prasad Saheb, Mecrut : 
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UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE NEWS 


Prof. C. V. Riman, M. A,, Sir Taraknath 
Palit Professor’ of Physics at the’ University 
of Calcutta delivered an address under the 
auspices of ‘the Benares Hindu University, at 
the Central Hindu College on the 1 March 18, 
with Rai Gnanendranath Chakravarti Bahadur, 
Dean of the faculty of Science.in the chair. 
The subject was the progress of scientific 
studies in Indian Universities and the lecture 
was illustrated by magic lantern slides which 
referred mostly to research-work in Physics 
carried on by himself and his pupils in Calcutta. 
The: Chairman paid a glowing tribute of praise 
to the lecturer and was ‘surprised to fiad that 
he. was _not - only an illustrious exponent of 
Paysics but also a very -able “speaker. Ic. is 
hoped that as Hon. . University Professor at 
the Hindu University, he. will fird occasion 
to visit the University oftener and deliver 
“such inspising addresses under its auspices. 

*% : 

“The Members of fs Calcutta Waizeity 
Commission visited the College. in two batches 
during the month. The first section consisting 
of Messrs. P, G. Hartog, Prof. Gregory and 
De. _Zeauddin, came on ‘Monday, the 18th 
March. and .were shown round the institution. 
‘Tne Vice-Principal. entertained them at. Tea 
in the evening, when they | had the opportunity 
of an informal conference with the si 


“meet him at tea int 
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and after’ seeing :the institution met the Prov 
Vice-Gnancellor and the University Staff in the 
Library Hall for the discussion of “a few educa~ 
tional questions. Tne questions proposed: weren:, 
-The Piace of Philosophy ia Indian Education 5 
the Place of the Vernatulars in colleges and the 
Ideal constitutian of an Indian University.. At 
the conclusion of the conference, the Vice- 
Principal expressed on behalf of those present 
the pleasure the visit had given them, > 
O11 both these occasions there was an ex- 
hibition. of the Plans of the new University 
buildings at Negwa, in charge of, Rai Jwala 
Prasad Stheb B. A., Superintendent of the ‘Alindu 
University Works. _ ot af bel ie SE 
*K- ; 
The Hon. Justice Dewan Bahadur CG v. ee 
Kumurasawmi Sastri, B. A., B. L. was among 
the distinguished visitors of the month at the 


cbllcee: es PL Seshadri invited Chest ie cen 














ft Ue 


afternoon. WAS ABER a 

























alert StS, 


“0° 


“Taélcollege will close on ‘the goth April for 
summer sand Yeopen on. ‘Monday, the 15 July 
16:5 The Water Sports of the College will 
te held’ at the Man Mandir Ghat on Sunday, 
qhevar April.) A.W. Pim Esq, I. C. S., will 

“preside and: Mrs; Pia has® ee consented to 
, Bice Pig fon e109 lash 


seu Bee peersines S82 3 oiuloite: 


: Magazine.” 


THE CENTRAL HINDU COLLEGE MAGAZINE 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


OursELvgs. 


'Qur readers will have noticed some changes: 
in the contents and arrangement of the Maga- 
zine'this month. The authorities of the Benares 
Hindu University, in view of the abnormal 
conditions prevailing on account of the war, have 
been ‘able to embark only ona modest scheme of 
improvement of the Magazine for the present. 
The» present name of- the Magazine, which we 
venture to think is associated in the minds of our 
readers with numerous interesting and pleasant 
memories will be retained, though’ the Journal 
will be The Monthly Organ of the Benares Hindu 
University. Tnesize of the magazine has been 
increased by a single form of eight pages, the 
contents and their atrangements being also 
modified with a view to raise the level of the 
The publication of learned papers ; 
‘a substantial -budget of University ~News ; 
reviews of books ;* notes relating to ‘various 
bragehes of ree ‘in Science and Ae a 


; suddents’s ; eaieartal notes —these will be ‘among 
thes regalar features ‘of. the’ Magazine and 


wee mallee pecs an chi “month. 
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‘ ancient scholarship in the land. 


EDITORIAL NOTES) 


versity is as keen and enthusiastic as ever, to 
the Pro-Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu 


University, pleading for the recognition of good’ 


Sanskrit Schools scattered all over Benares, by 
the Oriental Department of the University. 
In endorsing the suggestion, we have only to 
point out that if the i:fluence of the Benares 
Hindu University is to spread widely, it must 
operate through numerous centres ‘besides the 
main Oriental College, and it must place the 
benefits of its superior equipment: and organisa- 
tion at the disposal of institutions in Benares 
working towards the same end of conserving 
‘May we not 
add that there is also some value in the Uni- 
Versity’s being in touch with these traditional 
centres of Sanskrit'learning, however much they 
may stand in need of modern improvement’ and 
however antiquated the methods. of study and 
instruction now obtaining in them? 

RS * 

A Trisute To Sir Sunpara LAL 

+ ~To the numerous tributes to the distinguish- 
ed memory of the: late Hon. Dr. Sir Sudara Lal, 
quoted in our last number we must add the 
following paragraph of eulogy from the - “speech 
of His Honour’ Sir Harcourt Buttler, delivered 
at the mémorial mnestiie Held, the other 
Allahabad. 5 Lat 
» ~*T must leave it to others” taedealn with 
Sundar Lal’s professional “attainments not 
asa leader of the Bar but as. ‘an ‘educa i 
and also ‘as a’generous, public sp 
ee! its SE commer 


day i in 


‘Sir 


ed 





déice of the: Government,” of ‘the educational _ 
world ‘and of the spublic.. ‘When difficulties 
arose, Every one turned to Sir Sunder. Lal. His 
interest in the ‘students was maintained to the 
end-and few know how much he did for therm: 
For many years he was. Vice-Chancellor." His 

#ork in connection with the Hindw University 

is well-known. He never. spared himselfin 
the-cause which he made his own and lam told 2 
_that even in’ his last moments he was thinking 
“of ‘the future of the great nascent. institution at 
Benares. Few men in our time have en 
in anything like the ‘same measure 
ence Eos the Cover mee = hg E 


























He trusted ; an 
He had a . big aa ae es us 


Gierhece 
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known, one whose reputation: went far beyond 
provincial boundaries. We mourn also a per- 
sonal friend whose example inspired many to 
try to do quiet, solid-and unobtrusive work for 
the ‘progress of the country and the good of 
the public. Many of us are fecling that -we 
shall not; see his like vagain. But this is n@& 
the spirit which he would have . enuraged, 
‘He would say to us—close your ranks—work 
on! Thope-that a worthy memorial will be 
raised in his honour, 
let. S also Strive to carry on his work in the 
and in the way in which he would have 
‘carried .on and to imitate, 
not’ be able to emulate, his 
m= oe 















- S.Ramanvjim, the 
f Madras now at Cam- 
of the Royal Saciety 
‘Piece of academic news 
in India in recent years, 
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That is his due.. But 


= _ We regret th 
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More Lauvrets, 4 
The news has also been received that 
the Smith Prize at Cambridge has been won 
this year by an Indian, Mr. K. Ananda Rio, 
formerly of . the Presidency College, Madras. 
University. When -in India, Ananda Rag 
had a uniformly. successful career in the local 
U iiversity. «In the final course he took. up 
mathematics and in the examination for the 
Honors degree passed second in the Ist class, 
His Professor in the Presidency College having 
a high opinion of K. A. Rao’s abilities second- 
ed his intention of proceeding to Cambridge, 
In King’s College he studied as. ‘an affiliated 
srudent for only two years for the Ca 


mbridge 
degree, 


took a first class in Part I. of the 


Mathematical Tripos in 1915, and a first class 


in the second part, including special advanced 
work in 1916. He was elected-a Foundation 
Scholar of the College and since he graduated, 
and for the last eighteen months, he has been 
occupied in research work under the guidance of 
Professor, Harding of Trinity College. Mr, 
Ananda Rao is the second Indian to win the 

Smith Prize at Cambridge, the first being 

_ Mr, Bhupachi Mohan Sen: of Bengal, now : 


'y in the Imperial Education service, . 


* 
$F S57 ce cA Ged? 


at by oversight the Index for last 
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"SRI BHARAT DHARMA & BD 
ae MAHAMANDAL. 
THE _ALL-INDIA 


| 

| 

| Se AL! a 
Hindu Socio-Religious Association. 

i Fees for General Members each Rs, 2 a year. 





Members reecives FREE any one of the Monthly Journals 
1. The Mahamandal Magazine (in Lnuglish) 
2, Nigamagama Chandrika (= Lindi) 


Prospectus and Particulars, sent FREB 
| f Apply to the General Seoretary, 





yi Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, BBNARES CANT. 

= men 
USEFUL BOOKS. 
(x) Modern Letter Writter, roth Ed. Re. 1. @(2) Every-day 


Doubts and Difliculties in English. roth Ed. 1-4 (3) Select 
Speeches of the Great Orators Vols. Tand If. Each Vol, Rs. 2-4. 
(a). Hints on Correct Writing. -\s. S. (3) Buake’s Speeches on 
Ympeachment of W. Hastings. Vols, I and IT. Ra. 5 as. $ (6), Aids 
4o'Write English Correctly As. S$. (7) English Synooyms. 5th 
Md. Explained Re, 1-3, 

J. N. Bose & Co., Punde Houly, Benaves City, India 

















aye of the aeedis to do their work wit 
mia; (14) Iritis; (15) Glacoma ; (16) com 
2  wges. The price is Rs. 3 per Zola, posta 

: Yo be had of :—h 
some of those 








1M. S., Oa 


gad testified to by Assistant Surgeons, Hospital Assistants, Hakims of Rajas and + 
and other respectable Government Officers, Taluqdars and Huropeans, &c., &¢ 


Oopies of the testimonials will be sent for your kind perusal w 
breeured genuine Mamira at much expense from beyond the limits 


THE SUCCESS OF OUR EYE POWDER 


i Please moastre your eye-sighi first, and then use our 
sosibly improved, and you will be convinced of its good ef 


(1) Ts cures all disorders of the eyes, and ia a preven 

ke mnecessary ; (3) improves tho vieiow, and removes all eye 
we clean and strengthens the eyes ; (5) cures watering y (6) 
49) removes dim sight; (10) burning of the eyes; (11) ens 


. C.H. GC. PUBLICATION. 


Stories for Young Children; *?« “ish 


(For Students -/S]-); Board -/12]- (for students -/rej-}. 


Children of Motherland ®t !24 7% Re af 


Board Rs. 2]5]-, (for students Rs. 2/-). 
Packing and Postage extra. 
Apply to the : 
PER ASSTT. TO PRO. VICE-CHANCELLOR, B. 3. U. 
C.:H. C. BENARES. 


SE IS PT I EE at 


NO TIME TO LOSE. 


The Tritingual Mahabharat the Sanskrit text of Maharshi 
Vyas with Hindi and English translations, in 9814 pages, bound 
in 14 vols, each volume costing Rs. 2/9 by V. P. Those wishing 
to know the great exploits of Lord Krishna and the social state 
of India in His time must read the whole. With the help of ov 
translations it is very casy to master the Sanskrit text. The icw 
complete sets in stock offered at Ra. 21/- per set. Transit charges 
extra Rs, 3f- to be prepaid. 
The Trilingual Ramayan of Valmiki,‘as above, in 3128 pases 
bound in 4 vols at Rs. 3/9 per vol by V. P.lcomplete Rs. $/- only 
The author of this book was a contemporary of Ram. It was 
with him that Sita lived after exile and gaye birthto the twin 
sons of Ram. He was therefore in the best position to describe 
the events faithfully and has expressed himself in the best and 
simplest language. : 

Note. The weight of the Mahabharatis 1000 tolas and thal 
of the Ramayan 300 tolas, both these can therefore be sent ina 
parcel of 20 seers for Rs. 30]- only plus transit charges to Oe 
prepaid, The following portions of the Mahabharat can be 
separately: Van (1qoo" pages Rs. 4]-) Udyog Rs. 2]- Bhishme 
Rs. 2/- Karan Rs. aj- Shanti Rs. 5/-. 
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This young, yet very old, Abode of Wisdom 
'- With hands uplifted prayeth unto ye :-— 


“Beloved offspring of my body of mind ! 
Keep my face bright with ever brighter deeds 


That will win honor for the Motherland 
And cloud it not with any acts of shame 


Unworthy of the Ancient Aryan Race !! 





~THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 
LITERATURES. 


I 


Students of English Literature are familiar 
with Matthew Arnold’s well-known plea in his 
essay on The Literary Influence of Academies for 
the cultivation of the note of urbanity in criti- 
cism. As an extreme instance of the exhibition 
of the note of provinciality in literary judgment, 
he quotes the somewhat Philistine outburst of 
Macaulay about the alleged superiority of Eng- 

‘lish to ‘the other literatures of the world, from 
a document © which. must be of special interest 
to Indians, © “his well-known minute on the 
“question of: Imparting “Western Culture’ in 
India. ©“ It ‘may safely be said)” © ‘writes Mac- 
auilay, ‘that the'literature now extant in) the 
English language is of far greater value than 
all the literature which three hundred j years ago 
was extant in all the languages of ‘the world 
together,” If Macaulay © “be” oni oto: 


rious for his lack of balance and sobriety. in the 
expression of opinion it is interesting to see the 
same insular spirit even in persons of more re- 
One of our foremost living 


‘English poets, William Watson has Be no 


hesitation in declaring, a ls 


flective: minds. 


The prize of lyric victory who shall gain, 
If ours be not the laurel, ours the palm. 


He has even ventured so far as to say that one 
flash of ‘* Byron’s lighting * ” or ‘¢ Wordsworth’s 


light” is ‘worth all the writings of: Victor Hugo 
“or Goethe. © 


“It will be difficult to say how 
much of this provincial: spirit | proceeds from 


“the inborn insularity of the Englishman, repre- 
‘sented for ‘instance in the boisterous assertions 
“of. deat alesse eee a, “one “Englishman 
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secems to be quite wide-spread, and nothing 
could be a better corrective to this lamentable 
weakness than a wide acquaintance with the 
numerous masterpieces of the world belonging 


> 
to languages other than one’s own. 


In spite of the fact that Dryden drew 
attention in his excellent Prefaces to the need 
for comparative criticism in literature, and it 
has been repeatedly insisted upon by at least 
one great critic in the nineteenth century, 
Mathew Acnold, there has been very little 
effort on the part of students of English Liter- 
ature to widen their intellectual horizon by a 
study of foreign models, Ic is significant how- 
ever that there should now be appearing even 
manuals on the subject for the use of students, 
like Moulton’s World-Literature, or the recent 
translation from the French, of the somewhat 
Unsatisfactory, book by Emile Faguet, which 
oprofesses to initiate the Student into a know- 
ledge of the world’s literature. 


No scheme of the. comparative study of 
literatures: can of course be possible withont a 


Promiscuous use of translations, Tt may be 


reasonable. to expect a student of literature to 
pick up one or two languages besides his own 
but life must:be dreary indeed if every ardent 
» who is anxious to have an idea of foreign liter- 
atures should be compelled “to become a for- 
midable ‘Polyglot, Tt is €asy to despise transla- 
- tlons, as versions which never reflect- the’ ori- 
ginals -with any degree of faithfulness. : The 
Iralian’ proverb subjects such: 
“ridicule, by the scornful rem 
are traitors, 


literature to cheap 
ark that translators 
on and Dante Gabriel) Rossetti had 
such a horror of the work, in spite of. his.own 


excropses: ino thesliness that. the One piece of 


we 
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advice which he was anxious to give to a liter. 
ary aspirant was, ‘ Never translate, never 
translate.” However effective may be the 
knowledge of a literature obtained by going to 
the very original, there is no denying the fact 
that translations can exercise considerable influ- 
ence towards the broadening of culture, by in- 
troducing to the student of literature, priceless 
masterpieces which he will never have the 
chance of reading in the precise forms in which 
In Frederic 
Harrison’s recent chat on books, Among My 
Books, the Nestor of Letters has an encouraging 


they have come into existence. 


message to those who are not fortunate enough 
to possess an acquaintance with foreign langu- 


ages, but are yet not willing to forego the pri- 


vileges of reading the masterpieces in them. 
The translations are good enough, says Frederic 


Harrison, and he has even suggested that it is 


much better reading foreign books in good 
translations than wasting one’s time and energy 
in wandering through the labyrinth of the gram- 
matical subtleties of an alien tongue. One 


_misses, it is true, the witcheries of verbal har- 


mony and probably some delicate shades of 
meaning in a translation, but the essence of the 
matter is there, and the influence exercised by a 
master’s genius even in an alien garb must be 
considerable, One has only to consider some 
of the books that have been exercising 4 PFO- 


found influence on the nations of the world to 


-beconvinced ‘of this. truth, SHAKESPEARE and the 


Bible; the Meditations of.Marcus Aurelius and 


the Jmitation de Christi of Thomas a'Kempis | 


have had along era of the most, ennobling influ: 
ence on humanity, inspite of, reaching millions 
only. through) translations. tn igeh ge 
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II 


The most valuable aspect of the compara- 
tive study of literatures is not the pleasure de- 
rived from exercising man’s inherent faculty of 
comparison with regard to literary matters, but 
it is none the less genuine, and it is one of the 
finest delights open to the student of literature. 
As Sir Walter Raleigh has said in another con- 
nection, “the discovery of likeness in the midst 
of difference and of difference in the midst of 
likeness, is the keenest pleasure of the intellect.’ 
If primitive ‘man continually exercised this 
faculty and gave rise’ to figures of speech, some 
of which are embodied in the’ very derivations 
of words, the literary student of to-day has 
similar: pleasure in comparing poet with poet 
and period with period in the world’s literature. 
Whose literary appreciation has not deepened 
by entering into a comparative study of Milton 
and Dante, of Tennyson and Virgil, of Goethe 


' and Kalidasa or of Bhavabhuti. and Schiller ? 






_ its variety and richness, brought on by th 
_ sedulous abso s £0 


It is the same-kind of pleasure and‘ instruction, 


again, that is derived from a comparison of the 


Romantic movement in English literature with - 
_ of the poetry of Persia, with the’ fragrance of 


the similar awakening in Germany, 
of Dryden in England with the age of Augustus 
in Rome, and so on, : 
actual achievements of the petiods, . 
relation to the: circumstances 
their currents of. development... — 


20GB 


“Nothing strikes a student of English Litera. 


_ ture’ with greater admiration aiid “wonder, than 


yet etek 
eee agi 
€ 

@ 
ee 


good thi , 





on of the numerous 
1¢ great literatures of Euro 
‘aid by. the’ 








dventurou 
ace. But of n 


of the age | 
not only in relation to the . 
but’ in | 
Operating upon 


intensel 


Ost — 
pact. 


literature can it be said that it has all the ele- 

ments of genius of which the nations of the . 
world are capable and the student whose atten- 

tion is confined to one. literature misses sadly © 
all those which might have been developed to 

perfection in other languages. In spite of 
what all may be said with regard to the oneness 
of humanity and the essential kinship of all 
great genius, it will be idle to deny the differ- 
ences that exist in the characteristics of national 
literatures. That late M. Brunetiere was harp- 
ing upon no unreal distinction when he main- 
tained that the essential characteristic of French 
literature was ‘social’ while that of English 
It will be granted 
“most striking 


literature was'¢ individual,’ 
with equal readiness that the 
characteristic of German literature is its medi- 

tative energy. and its persistent love of the weird _ 
and mysterious in the world. The sunny clime 
of Italy has its impetuosity of temper, emational 

fervour and lyric intensity faithfully depicted _ 
in-the utterances of its bards. Ic will be diffi- 
cult to find anything ta match in. the literature 
of the world the sweet and sensuous language 
















its roses, the music of its bulbuls and the bea 
of its houris, - And it is just beginning 
recognised in the world that the student wi 
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: aii The ait afforded by the best litera- 
tured 0 ‘of modern Europe, seems to be lacking 
jn ‘some: of the’ elements which form:a special 


> alee or the: literatures of ancient Greece ' 
























and Rome, and it is impossible to exaggerate 
the a Bs the latter for eanee the’ mind 
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will be patent, not ‘onl by such a general ex- 
amination of. the elements of a national genius 
and the directions in which it can profitably be 
supplemented by those’ of others, but also by the 


- definite study of particular literary forms and 


their incompleteness and comparative poverty: 
in any language, in relation to theventire range 


of. the world’s literature. From the statidpoint. - 


of the student of English literature, the defect 
might be studied in the most acute form in the 
department of Epic poetry. The needs of the 
advanced student of literature can by no means 


be satisfied by the.solitary specimen of Paradise . 


Lost, though it undoubtedly: possessess some of 


the best essentials of Epic poetry. He must © 
enter into a study, not only of the J/iad and the: 


Odyssey and) the Zineid but also of Dante’s Divina 


Comedia, Tasso’s Jeruslemme Liberata the ‘Lusiad 


of Camoens, the Ramayana and the Mahabha- 


rata of India and probobly. even the Shah Namehi 


of - the} Persian: Firdusi. ‘ 


distinctly poetic in themselves, of most of -these © 
© master Pieces .are available, there: is| very little. 

~ excuse for not. deepening” one’s sees ue ‘of 
¥ ee ee such a upracess ot ants ie" 3h 


And when translations;: . 
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In comedy, again, it will be a fearful void not 
to‘be'familiar with the happy efforts of Moliere, 
who according to Meredith embodies the essence 
of the ‘comic’ spirit in his work. In social 
drama again, the student of English Literature, 
must travel far beyond Ben Jonson, Goldsmith 
and Sheridan, and even the social dramatists of 
recent times in‘England, Oscar Wilde and Lady 
Gregory, Gilbert and Pinero, Galsworthy and 
Bernard Shaw, to the’ great dramatists of the 
continent, Henrik Ibsen-and August Strindberg 
who have ‘heralded a new era of development 
in the drama, by facing the grim realities of 
everyday life in their plays and by venturing to 
solve in them some of the most momentous ques- 
tions of modern life. It'is necessary to bear in 
mind again that'almost all the recent -social- dra- 
matists of England’ have caught inspiration from 
their work, ‘but not‘one has-yet risen worthy of 
being ranked with them. ? 


‘After “thé unstinted appreciation that has 
been’ bestowed upon the Sanskrit play of Sakun- 
tala by Goethe, ‘its enthusiastic translation by 
Sir William Jones and the German poet and 


philosopher, Friedrich Ruckert and the’ ‘general * 


appreciation of Sanskrit dramatic literature ° by 
the French Professor Sylvian Levi in his Le 
Theatre Indien there should be. very little hesita- 
tion in recommending the drama of India” to. 
the “student of the West. : S 

berance of fancy, and f 
re by no ‘mean a faith 





Be 


Wouldst' thou the life’s young blosoms, te 
and the fruits of its decline, = ue 
And all by which the soul is eRaphaeentd 
feasted, fed, y 2 Re guanagaal 
Wouldst thou the earth and heaven itself in ~ 
‘one sweet name combine, © = © | 
I name thee O’Sakuntala! all at once is 
said ! 
The Prelude*to Goethe’s Faust was suggested” Pe 
by the Sanskrit play and we had the recent : 
testimony of Mr. W. B. Yeats who said that 
he could never write a play without this hefoine 
from’ the Eastern hermitage” coming: “into” ith: 
mind. ‘ : jate ne ees 
Iti ‘is rrcecod to pursue this exami. ation. 
with regard. to other departments of literature, 
bug Felgrence must ape made: to the’ odieeatie sai 
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os the subject, suggests also the large number of 
Rie torsin which advanced literary study should 


proceed. The motive forces underlying English 


Literature from the Conquest to Chaucer and 
in during the) eighteenth century when 







glish writers bowed down to the authority of 
ileau,, can never be understood with any 

fidness without a knowledge of French litera- 
t least those periods. 












en are not less marked. The liter- 
England and Germany in the 






 Herford, and the 
and Carlyle would be 
ctlire of its background 
netaphysics. ‘Poets 
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without such a programme of study, 
instance will prove the vast extent over. which 


one’s mind has to spread itself. in tracing. such. . 


origins, Students of William Morris. will not 
easily forget the story of the Man Bor 1 to be 


King but it has travelled all the way from India. 


to Europe and it is even ‘possible to trace the 


various stages on its journey. It isthe C handra. 


hasa of the Brihadkatha or the Kathasarithsagara 


in Sanskrit; the same story is found iavan Arabic 


version by a Coptic Christian; 
again as Thalassion in an Ethiopic version; he 
is King Coustant of a tale emanating from the 
Bosphorus; he is in Greece;-he is in Germany; 
he is in one of the early French Romances; he 
changes his. sex. in a Yorkshire folk-tale, , but 


the incidents of the story are still the same. In. 
the passage of a large number. of tales from. 
East to West, in the time of the Crusades » 
through Persian and Arabic, there are the germs | 


of numerous literary efforts of later centuries 
in Europe. And Eastern books like the Fables 


of Pilpay and the Arabian Nights Entertainment 
have yet | to be exploited on any | wide scale with @ 
a: view to get. valuable information: about mat the ¢ 
ce origins of f many a Western. fable and romance, “ 


files 


= number of ¢ cases, a systematic, 
See Qua 
ture m: 
wat Bibs ye t 
e sede, bute en 
eae 


A concrete. 


the hero. figures, 
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.ull of. beauty and power the Kohinshin; it is the 
Indian Song of Songs..or the Gita Govinda of 
Jayadeva with its outpourings of love rising to 
a spirit of religious fervour; a few quatrains 
from Sadi or Hafiz or fragments of Sappho; a 
quaint old romance ‘in Latin or one of the 
early. lives of Dante in Italian a medley of 
Eastern Poems by Goethe, the West Eastern 
Diwan, a translation of Caulderon of the chro- 
nicle of the Cid and an anthology of songs from 
.the little but heroic Kingdom of Servia—there 
are numerous, pleasant corners of the type in 
which the student of literature might revel with 
delight. There is. probably even a_need for 
such. an occasional digression from the beaten 
paths of one’s own.literature, to give one’s mind 
at least.an element of freshness. and startling 
Variety ot ws 
A special responsibility devolves upon the 
advanced student of literature in India, and that 
ots the i imperative need. for. his picking up an 
acquaintance with. ‘the literature of his. own 
_ country. . Tt must be difficult, to take any - kind 
of living. interest in all the numerous vernaculars 
,» of the land,, understood sometimes only. within 
_ disappointingly small areas, but it is necessary to 
get intg intimate touch with | the, Spirit of Sanskrit 


pliterature, which e embodies, all that is best in the : 


‘Civilisation, of the Sountry..; The. Indian Can 
_ ever hope to get the hallmark, o f literary jcul- 
_ ture, ifhe i 1s not familiar, with the ovens and 

aspirations that, \haye moulded the ‘es i 
ancestors, ¢ and dicontinue.to., exerci b 

nee ‘event at:this diamsncasofiti 

ty > 
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features.” 
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Theatre and the Short History of Indian Litera- 
ture, which may be ayailed of for a fulfilment 
of the purpose. 


The scheme of studies sketched here in 
brief outline is open to the obvious objection of 
suggesting too wide a scope for the average 


_ Student. Rasselas is reported to have exclai \imed 


on listening to an enumeration of all. the 
qualifications necessary for a good poet, “Enough, 
thou hast convinced me no human being can 
be a poet.” It is hoped that the departments 
of study included in this programme are not 
They. constitute an 
dindi~i" 9 


quite as formidable. 
ideal, to be pursued in accordance with 
vidual capacity, and with. the. available 
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ter- ight of all our thought from the dim 
dawn of. History to the present day. It is a 
z nding ‘marvel that in spite of the astounding 
lations i 
fades for ever and for ever as we move,’ 


“these ancient’ documents of human wisdom 
vhich ha 








a originality. 
Hindw Philosophy of 
tured on te oon 
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evolutions of the religious consciousness of a 
people habitually rapt in meditation over the 
ultimate mysteries of life, this ancient lore 
will ever 
for men. 

That the influence of the upanishads has 
flowed into Europe through direct or indirect 
channels in  by-gone times, we cannot say 
with certainty. That Buddhism, the spiritual 
revolt of the Hindus against the priest-ridden 
religion of Vedic ritual ~has contributed some 
elements to Christianity is a question which 
has not yet emerged from the twilight of 
uncertainty into the day-light of authentic fact, 
However, it was, curiously enough, reserved 
for quite recent - 


have an interest and fascination 


times that a few western 


_ scholars should make the world acquainted with 


these repositories of Hindu Philosophy and 
faith. The Latin of Anquetil 
Duperron based on the Persian rendering ‘of 
Dara Shukoh, was published in 1802 under the 
‘title of “ Oupnek’hat.” We“have ‘it ‘on’ the 
"authority of Prof. Max Muller’ that that Latjn 
* translation, though it attracted considerable 
“interest among ‘scholars, was ‘written’ in so 


translation 


“unintelligible ° a” ‘style that it’ “required the 


lynixlike perspicacity of an/intrepid ‘philosopher, 
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temptation of quoting his enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of the philosophical. value of the. lparisninds 
in. the full swing terms : 


“ How entirely does the Oupnekhat breathe through- 
out the-holy spirit of the Vedas? H w is every one 
who ‘by’ a diligent’ study of its Persian Latin has 
become familiar with that incomparable hook, stirred 
by that spirit to the depth of his soul? From every 
sentence eep, original and snblime thoughts arise 
and the whole is pervaded by a; high and holy and 
earnest spirit. And oh! how thoroughly is the mnd 
here weshed clean of all early. eugrafted Jewish 
superstitions |” : 


He continues :-— 


; 


“In the whole world tire is no study 0 
beneficial and so elevating as that of the Oupnekhat. 
It has been the solace: of my life, it will be the 
solace of my death.” In a-strain of rapturous. 
admiration for the Upanishads, he adds further 
that in India the Christian’ Religion will now 
and never strike root : the primitive wisdom 
ofsthe human race. will never be pushed aside 
there. by . the events. “of Galilee. On the con- 
trary, Indian wisdom will flow, back upon Europe 
and produce a thorough change i in our knowing 
and thinking. This much from Schopenhauer 
speaks for itself. And there i is, indeed, acloud of 
glorious, witnesses. Great scholars and great 
thinkers—who endorse, i in. explicit. terms, the 


PAOD 
great philosopher’s opinion and unhe: icatingly 
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Prof. Maxmiller to whom we are indebted for 
his’ kindly and sypatheric interpretation of the’ 
genius of the East to the West, says in his 
Introduction to the Sacred Books of the East 
(Vol, I) that the Upanishads will always. main- 
tain a place in the literature of the world, 
among the most astounding productions of the. 
human mind in any age and in any country. 
Though he could not’ fully divest himself of 
“his Christian ‘Prejudices, he still regards . ‘the. 
Upanishads as a system in which human Specu- 
lation has reached its very acme, 
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eSpekiie fi the political aah philosophical 
monuments 'of India, a French so 
on remarks : - Sapa 
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Philosophy of the future may strike out, this principle 
will remain pormanently unshaken, and from it no 
deviation cau possibly take place. If over a general 
solution is reached of the great riddle, which presents 
itself to the philosopher in the nature of things all the 
more clearly the further our knowledge extends, the 
key can only be found where alone the secret of nature 
lies open to us from within, that is to say, in our inmost 
self. It was here that for the first time the original 
thinkers of the Upanishads, to their immortal honour, 
found it when they recognized our Atman, our inmost 
individual being, as the Brahman, the inmost being 
of universal nature and of all her phenomena,’ 


“There have been three Occasions, as far as we 
know on which Philosopuy has advanced to a clearer 
comprehension of its recurring task, and of the s lution 
demanded: First in India in the Upanishads, again 
in Greece in the Philosophy of Parmenides «nd Plato, 
submit original for the reat and finally at a more recent 
time in the ‘hilosophy of Kant and Schopenhaner...... 
The World-Wide historial significance of these docu- 
ments cannot, in ouc judgment, be more clarly indicated 
than by showing how the deep fundamental conception 


of Plato and Kant Was precisely that which already 
formed the basis of Upanishad teaching. 


“The change effected 
Perspective by the study of th 
Prof : Deusen, consists in t 


in our spiritual 
e Veda, continues 
he breaking forth 


manifoldness. and 
Pon the mind that apprehends, 


Upon an illusion (Maya), natural 


intellect ; 
eternal, exalted above 
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very self, as the atman,” 


“The methods of 
philosophical 


investigation of the Greek and 
German thinkers, admirable as they are, may 
seem external and cold when we compare them 
with the way in which the Indians reached the 
same concepts. Their pre-eminence will be 
intelligible when we consider that no people on 
earth took Religion so seriously, none toiled on the 
way to salvation as they did. Their reward jor 
this was to have got, if not the most Sclentific, yet 
the most inward and immediate expression of the 
deepest secret of being.” Das system desV edanta, 
Fredevick Schlegel, the true discoverer of the 
existence of an indo European: family of speech 
in his work on Indian language, literature and 
philosophy remarks : 

“It cannot-be denied that the early Indians. pos- 
sessed a. knowledge of the true god ; all their writings 
are replete with sentiments and expressions, noble, clear 
and severely grand, as deeply conceived and reverenti- 
ally expressed as in any human language in which men 
have spoken of their god.’ 

These high attestations of the value of the 
Vedanta at the hands of Western critics, show 
with sufficient clearness the splendour of the 
Indian mind which will never fade. Such is 
our splendid spiritual heritage, trailing clouds 
of glory behind, which comes to us, and which 
we should claim as our very own by right 
divine, ‘while ‘faiths arid empires gleam like 
wrecks of a dissolving dream’ as we extend 

our vision over the panorama of dead ages, ‘our 
hearts are filled with thrilling joy the moment 
we realize that serene wisdom of our God- 
intoxicated Rishies, still stands in its own eternal 
grandeur unshaken by the mighty revalutions of 
Time, uplifting and yitalizing human life, and 


human thought. ' i 
mee teagey ue Ganca Prasav MEHTA, M.A. 
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: be harmonised with one another ? 


THE FUTURE OF WORLD CULTURE. 


The magnitude of the present war, its un- 
paralleled ferocity of conduct, the direct invol- 
vement of so many nations on earth as comba- 
tants in it, and the rude check to the complex 
international intercourse evolved in a long 
period of comparative peace and a_ progressive 
human civilisation, have all filled the world 
with a general misgiving about the nature and 
secrets of the fundamentals of the modern civi- 
lised life of peoples on earth. The present 
war is a direct proof of the chaotic manner in 
which the world-forces have hitherto moved 
against each other without a general unifying 
harmony which should endow the world with 
peace and strength. The search at present is 
for such world-truths in the mass that can 
alone point the way to world-peace and content- 
ment. Itis a question of formulating and analy- 
sing all the essential facts of human existence, 
Itis a question of human ideals affecting the 
body, mind and soul of man. Where is the 


' world-solution for each of those principal aspects. 
of human ‘life ? jor 


; How is the world-eye to 
Perceive properly how these three aspects are to 
How is the 
government of peoples to be ? How are people 
and people to be associated and allied to one 
another ? How are they all to co-operate with 
One another to make a very, ‘true paradise of 
‘this earth ? : 


Such are some of the questions that need to 


be answered’ at the persent day, Intellectual 


inquiry has to be pushed to the uttermost and. 


the world should first drink in the visions Opened 


up by the ? the high explosive Power of ideas », it 


eo 

All the problems propounded converge on a 

point;—education, not of schemes restricted to 
petty national needs but that which shall uplift 
man for ever into a higher region of universal 
humanity. Times without number has educa- 
tion been called the preparation and the equip- 
ment for life. Education was a large armoury 
where every man-warrior of this world forged 
and obtained his arms and once possessing them 
stated out fit to fight one long battle of life. 
With such a definition and such a fancied vivid- 
ness of its application we have neither gauged 
aright the necessities of man in the different 
stages of his growth from birth to death, nor 
the absolutely limited applicability of the youth- 
ful education of the civilised nation up to now. 
** Real life does not end at twenty, to the sound 
of marriage bells, as it does in the third-rate 
romance. On the contrary each stage of life 
has its quicksands and its crises, and’ a study of 
the problems of each age, by the persons who 
had been through or were going through that 
age, would be of extraordinary value in’sifting 
out and codifying the wisdom appropriate to ae 
it.” Education for the child, the boy, and the ; 
youth, or even the young man is not complete 2 
education for life. ‘There is need for education ; 
at thirty, forty, and at sixty. If education stops 4 
with the age of adoloscence, self-education. is ee 
trusted for the rest of the life, How many : 
are not capable of self-education: ?. Rudderless, 
how many do not wreck themselves “In the 
ocean of life who, for some precise wisdom and 
education imparted, might have b 
pions Al ie Beeb ois bs 


ght essference, 
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to themselves with any satisfactory clearness 
what Truth and Kniowledge are, differentiat- 
ed from each other. For want of an adequate 
comprehension ofthis. ‘Whole nations fare 
the worse.” ‘Science discovers facts and 
obeys the canons of logical consistency. Truth 


The 


facts of science melt under Time, the Myths 


creates its own laws and reveals them, 


of Truth abide its pressure. Science is the 


knowledge of form and Truth of aspirit which 


: Sethe Me 
is the infinite in knowledge.” : 


Tt is strange to observe how the European 


‘ vations have barred to themselves the fullest © 


possibilities of progressive realisation even by 
the want of cultivating a catholic spirit even in 
the realms of pure knowledge, not to speak of 
the higher realisation of Truth. “It is not well 
known in this country of how recent years even 
‘Such a apparently abstract matter as scierice 
had become in Germany so Chauvinistic that a 
oe more or less deliberate boycott - was Maintained 

in its scientific journals ofinventions'and discoye- 

“ties elsewhere.” In 








elsewhere this suicidal bigotry among 
___the European nations, a most tegretted partis the 
Ys shu ing.out of the Wisdom of the East,” In 


= 
we. 
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past failure of the western nations’ to harmonise 
and carry forward the best of the 


world’s acqui- 
sitions, 


Even in the proper ordering of the 
State, Society and the Home, how much of the 
humanity, the peace and the gentleness of the East 
will not be of profitable adaptation elsewhere ? 


A scheme of education comprises the three 
great divisions of language, science and craft, 
A most important matter in the regulating of 
education is to connect each of them with the 
other two. “ The citizenship and humanity of 
the pupil ‘are alike fostered by the emotional 
and ‘esthetic influences that arise out of the 
particular The school 
must indeed be a place where he may admire 
and wonder at the achievements of the past, not 


studies he pursues. 


only in literature, but also in science and art. 
For the dream creates the drama and only if we 


enable our young men to dream will they be 


“capable of realising later their dreams in letters, 
‘In crucibles, or in stone. ” sa 


eee Tonys, and Vesta’. is the name.of a book 
by Mr, Brinchara Branford published not long 
ago, Containing some of the,most thought-provo-. 
King writing for readers of all nations. ‘The 
book, is astanishingly,,, comprehensive, yin ,qit8 
covering the entire range of human thought 
nae fecling. Tes. apecial, recognition of ashe 
ayrsdor of the Kase will, beef eregtqatmesrc” 
to readers in India. The statements above are 
largely inspired by it. be 
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‘Thus mellow’d to that tender light, _ 
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P. V. RamacHaNbRAuAR, M. A. 
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She ae in beauty, like the night é 
OF cloudless climes and starry skies ;_ 
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THE IDEAL STUDENT. 
"SP Who'is'the “Ideal Student ?” It is one of 
- those perplexing questions, which are. easier 
‘ vasked than. answered.. And this for the simple 
reason, that so many and varied are the elements 
that go to the composition of ideal studentship. 
“Besides, no ‘two persons will probally agree as 


to what these elements .are. » ‘There "are Certain At 
























~ do: not lend themselves to being 


_ things. whic! 


-Sefinition of. ideal» studentship, is 
ly to attempt the impossible. 


Ta 





to have noticed that ideal teachers 
en the fore runners of ideal students. 
_Xenophons’ could ‘Not have been, 
n paved for them by 
lers of his stamp. The’ 
t Exemplar of Humanity 
| beforehand by the appearance, 





_ his generation. . _. 


“find.” Fortunate are those people that have got 
teachers of the right sore amon 


the dominant ideal which regulated the happy 
relations between teacher and pupil, in days of 


yore. It were very much to be desired the 


same ideal should once more be restored in all 
its pristine vigour. Manu, the great lawgiver 
of the ancient Hindus, insists upon such an 
ideal, with all the emphasis at his command. 


You have all heard of the great Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby, of blessed. memory, ‘Upon what basis 
did he succeed in, building his fame as one of the 
“most successful teachers of English youths? That 
basis was stepping-stone to realising a great ideal ; 
for as an ancient poet has said, “they alone can 
conquer who believe they can.” Next, let us 
consider the ‘value of that “trio of virtues, 
namely, self-knowledge, as we all know; was his 
absolute self-lessness, his whole-hearted devotion 
to his noble calling, his untiring energy in 
looking after the best interests of those entrusted 


“to his tender care, and, above all, his deep 


earnestness and noble piety. Here was a teacher, 
who was more than a father to. generations of 


English youths, and who bore no inconsiderable 


share in uplifting the manhood of England in 


- 
> Ly BP 


There are teachers and teachers, but one of 


Dr. Arnold's stamp one ‘may seek for’ and not 
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Now let us consider what are some of those 
essential elements which form the ground-work 
of ideal studentship. An ideal student, is one 
who has, since his earliest years, had his initia- 
tion in that supremest of virtues, the virtue of 
obedience, which, whoso lacks, proves his utter 
unfitness for being a Devotee at the Temple of 
Learning, understanding “learning”’ in its widest 
and most comprehensive signification. ‘Obedi- 
ence,” we have it on the authority of the 
greatest English poet of the nineteenth century, 
“is the bond of rule.” From the managing of 
a household to*the governing of an empire, 
there is hardly any, sphere of human life where 
anything could he accomplished, if the principle 
of obedience, on which social life rests, were to 
be set at naught. Shakespeare’s words of deep 
wisdom should ever be on the lips of the true 
student—“T hourly learn a doctrine of obe- 
dience.” Yes, it is a doctrine, perhaps, the 
most important doctrine thac must be religiously 
conformed to, if character-building Is, as it 
should be, the’ end and aim of every youngman, 
who aspires to shed an imperishable lustre upon 
the annals of the human race, 


no miatter in 
whatever . station his lot is cast. ar 


« The ec “of, (clara 
be said: to! be. “© the -roof and crown’? of. the 
noble edifice of ‘man’s life’ here below, aeplice 
as’ its pre-requisite: willing: “submission to q 

rigorous course of discipline in” obedience; Ll 
cannot Conceive of ae better 
to be aimed at by every ideal ‘Student - gil | 
is so) admirably set fo 


r men, Sh 
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of obedience in language oe 
import :— ; ae 


eae 


1dd: pete 
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Heaven doth divide seks 
f The State of man in diverse functions, ‘gi 
Setting endeavour in continual motion; 
To which is fixed, as an aim or butt, =: 

; Obedience, thi 


3 Unfortunately, however, the ‘virtue of 
obedience, is sadly at a discount in our time. 
A great writer utters something like a wail of 
despair, when he contemplates the state of things 
that lack of obedience has entailed » more or ; 
less, upon the social economy of almost every a is 
people on the face of the earth. Ina capac ae 
of deep disgust, he exclaims :— — 
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All 
philosophy, which is only another name for 


shun this attitude like veritable poison. 


true wisdom, begins in wonder ; and wonder 
leads to admiration, and admiration’ leads to 
An ideal student’s motto should 
be— It is a good thing to believe ; it isa good 


knowledge. 
thing’to admire. For habits of admiration and 
enthusiastic reverence for excellence of every 
kind, impart to ourselves a position of the 
qualities we admire. Here, as in everything 
else, humility is the surest path to exaltation.” 
Be full of humility, if your end and aim is to 
enjoy the best fruits of ideal studentship. Be 
prepared to say with St. Augustine, that ‘ the 
sufficiency of your merit is to know that your 
merit is not sufficient.” It is by no means to 
be understood however, that self-confidence is 
to be discarded. “Emphatically this may be said) 
that provided that self-confidence be not of the 
tight sort, the result of self-discipline and self- 
culture would be practically impossible to attain. 
For an ideal-student, it is as well meet and 
proper to make ‘self-reverence, self-knowledge 
and self-control’? as the cardinal Virtues ; 
because these three, according to Tennyson; 
lead men to “sovereign power,”’—the power to 
Keep down the ‘beast in us, the power to press 
on to our goal, undeterred by frowns, or un- 
seduced ‘by smiles; the power to peer into the 
hidden meaning of our life and destiny; in short, 
the power to lift the veil: from off the face of 
things and to get at gheir heart, to see into their 
life ; in one word, to live our life as it should 
be lived. Of these three Virtues, self-control 
is what the ideal student should aim at from the 
very outset of his Career. Let him beware of 
resigning himself to-the false guidance of:chance 
impulses, which, if. too ‘ften followed, will land 


° 
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him in inextricable difficulties, and ultimately 
mar all his prospectus in life. Without self- 
control, we are certain to be wrecked on the 
shoals and quicksands of life’s vasty deep, even 
as a stout vessel runs adrift and meets with 


its 
doom in mid ocean, without rudder and compass. 
To use Milton’s inspiring words, “*He who 


reigns within himself, and rules, passions, desires, 
and fears, is more than a king.” He who can , 
conquer himself, need not despair of conquering 
all the untoward and dispiriting accidents that 
may thicken around him in his progress at every 
step in life. Shelley, not himself a model of a 
young man possessed of a large share of self- 
control, never uttered a wiser truth than when, 
in his incomparably felicitous manner, he said :-- 
“For man, who man would be, 

Must rule the empire of himself : 

In it must be supreme.” aa 
Self-culture of the right kind, which is practi- - 
cally the great goal of the ideal student, is no 
more possible without self-control, than to get 
sparks of fire from a flint without the steel 
wherewith to strike it. 

Self-reverence is a virtue of the highest 
importance. An ideal student should ‘have a 
b-coming regard for himself, must take his stand 


“uson the immovable, impregnable and impe- 


netrable bed-rock of the inalienable. right of 
every man to: see for himself, to think for him- 
self, to.act’for himself. He must be thoroughly 
impressed with a vivid sense of the inherent. 
dignity of human nature, no less than with a 
deep consciousness. of his. accountability, to 
his own conscience, which alone, he should 
know, is ultimately the supreme, Director of all 
that he. says; of all that he does, of all that he. 
thinks. .In short, to our mind, men,.that are 
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devoid of this high quality,—that are unblessed 
with. this, priceless legacy are, for aught we 
know, not of the people, not for the, people, 
and not known to the people. 

»!,oThe, importance. of self-knowledge cannot 
be,too strongly, or too often, insisted upon. 
“Know thyself,”—the pithiest of all formulas, 
the highest of all. doctrines, bearing upon. the 
attainment ‘of the deepest wisdom, the greatest 
knowledge, and the grandest view, is the begin- 
ning, the middle and the end of. all philosophy. 
What is a man’s knowledge worth, what .can 
his learning avail, of what use will be his store 
of reading and observation, if all these sources 
of enlightenment are not directed towards the 
attainment of a knowledge of himself? It is, 
no doubt, a beautiful world we live in. Myriads 
are the objects which spread all around us a 
feast of perpetual beauty. Tae many sights 
and sounds of Nature are all ‘valuable aids to 
the education of the ideal student. . There are, 
indeed, for him: ‘tongues. in trees, books in 
running brooks, and sermons’in stones,’ and if 
he;-has eyes ta see, ears to hear, heart to ‘feel, 
mind to think, tongue to speak, he will assuredly 
profit by. them. ‘The volume of Nature is wide 
‘open day 
ledgeto drink in inspiration from it. He’ js 
not to neglect. any of: these various sources of 
‘knowledge in order torstore his'mind with vast 
and varied information. But, unless, he, in 
‘some moments, turns. his gaz>. slowards, holds 
‘communion: with himself, . tries to Possess his” 
‘soul in ‘peace; all his best efforts in. other direc- 
‘tions. will go for nothing... He must interrogate 
himself at times; ‘he must take occasional plunges 


‘nto the great. ocean of | his inmost self, he 


Mustiscarch, therein for the uatold gems ¢ at lic x 


- detractors may speak ill of him. 


and night, for the seeker after know- © 
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hidden, he must seek for what the poet so 
felicitously calls, “the abysmal deeps of person- 
ality.” Matthew Arnold, having in view the 
inestimable worth of self-knowledge, . says :— 


“Resolve to be thyself: and know that he 
Who finds himself loses his misery | 7?” 

Other things, the cultivation of which should 
be the aim of the ideal student are :—Truth, 
Duty, and Manliness, \What he wills,—and, ia 
his case, it may be safe ta assume, that he will 
always will what is tight and proper,—let him 
fulfil, néver mind, that obstacles may be in” his 
Way, that the world may frown upon him, ‘that 
Let “him 
improve and strengthen his power of will, for 
without strength of will, he is almost certain to 
veer round with every random gust. With an 
invincible will, fortified with reasoned judgment, 
let him address himself to the discharge’ of 
what he considers his clear duty. If “work 
is worship,” duty is salvation. Whoever ‘shirks 
his duty, or waits for a duty thatis pleasant <in — 
the performing and promising in reward, may 
rest assured, that he has missed -the true signi- 
ficance of life. Carlyle, the great Apostle of 
‘work ig never-tired of ringing the’ charges’ of ‘his 
withering scornon the shirker) of duty. His 
teaching should bevcarefully laid «to'sheart»by 
the’ ideal, student :—“Do the duty which lies 


Nearest to thee, which thou knowest to be duty.” ae 
Tray second duty will already have become 


clearer... Duty should be done for duty’s sake, 
and not with an.eye.to gaine, The approbation — 
; ie: Is its own exceeding 
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though @ ‘trite maxim yet embodies in a brief + heritage of ripe wisdom, embodied in rare gemis 

“compass, the” accumulated experience of ages. of thought. But the ideal student is: never to 
“Phe world’s greatest men of action;—men who _lose sight of the fact, that his reading should be 
"influenced and modified the course offhuman “industrious and select,” which © was ’ Milton’s 
history 5 men, whose name was bound to go noble and wise plan.» Another point he should 
down ° to posterity - as pre-eminently ‘painters pay particular attention to is, that he should 
iof souls; men whose names slike the \star, not mistake the means for the end. » What 
Venus. of surpassing, brilliancy.” ‘still shine in Lord Bacon says in his incomparably happy 
2 undiminished splendour, through along stretch manner, isiexactly to our purpose :—“ Studies 
of time; in the mental horizon of his fellow- are -a means, and not an end. Our studies 
reatures; in short, men who shine like Hesperus should be neither.a couch:on which to rest ; nor 
among the lesser lights,” and whose names yet a cloister in which to: promenade alone; nor a 
fear ry;a)perfume.in their mention,’ could not tower from which to look down on others:; nor 
hav heir mental and spiritual energies. a fortress whence we-may resist them 3 nora 
pee shad -they, not been workshop for gain and merchandise 3. but a rich 
armoury and treasury for the glory .of;, the 























Creator, and the ennoblement of life.”’ 


Books are to'be laid aside by the ‘ideal stud- 
ent, when Nature inviteshim tojoin'in her Feast 
‘The of Beauty. -Books teach'much*; but Nature 

teaches ‘more. Like »Wordsworth}’ the: ideal 
;student, should go forth into the light of things, 
and let. Nature be his‘teacher, To benefit by 
astudy of Nature’s ways, one should*be’wide- 
awake, ever-alert, and his ‘mind’ constantly 
“open’?to the influences of'the earth’ and sky. 
" “An ideal student should’ also'know that, come 
- what’ may, he is, ‘on’ no» account; to taint/his 
Soul; ee aad oe of the manifold 


¢. ) “In the soul 


at 





; opiate of sense pleasures, falae beliets, and scepticisms. 
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influence! to purge mortal/life of all. its impari- THE BENARES HINDU. UNIVERSITY 


ties; its littlenesses, its shortcomings. in r (seals goles 

ideal student 90" ty GSH 3 gle yeged 

And last but not least, an- idea! stu SPacya Mine Noe ae Qe sb 
should try to prove himself to be a gentleman 

of wisdom, knowledge, and strength of mind A special general meeting of the Court of the 


and supersede his fellow-creatures by sheer  Benares Hindu University was'held: on the 13th 
dint of superabundant zeal, superexcellent be- ‘April, Major-General ‘his’ Highness Sir’ Madho 
haviour, superlative prudence in order to attain Rao Scindia Bahadur of Gwalior, Pro*Chancel- 
supereminent glory, .so that his tenacity of  lorof the University, presiding. There was a 
purpose, his simplicity of disposition, his gene- good attendance of members.” His Honour Sir 
rosity of heart, his sobriety of character, and Harcourt Butler, Visitor of the University, his 
his humility of mind may well be regarded as Highness’ the Maharaja of” Benares * *and’ the 








really admirable, and greatly commendable. . ‘Kunwar Saheb of Benares were also’ presents |” 
i? i MSASL ARE ORS, 
Sip Cuunper Banerjka, SpRECH BY H, H. Maraga \JA OF Gwatior. 
i : (B. N. College.) _ In opening the proce -dings his. _ Highness ne: 
AM sihquor 6d nc {ij Bankipore. the Pro-Chancellor delivered the | following. 
aoe Tag a3 8 speech: saw, Layee see “F laiveqaik ga. 3 re 
* Caste has no place i in the ideal democracy of Truth. oe ae Lipige teas & sult” x 





Givriznen, 
Every evil thought is reborn if note “destroyed 4 ; as ; 1 pusdus 


Binis Rea a oe _ 
does also'a good thought.) ‘ 








"The world'is largo: enough for all but the covetous- 
ness of some is’greater than others, © i 
-selike the sorrow, stricken man who takés!to ‘asinine 
intoxicating liquor to forget his misery, the ignorant 
man goes round and round the weary circle. under the 


The greatness of man “consists in This: ‘indomitable 
will to do good, ‘and the power to realise trath by his 
own self sacrificing efforte, c Rob é aman of this” great 
virtue andthe “degenerates ihto-a savage*with the ing: 


tinets of the‘tiger and the | hyena.) NIS¥eu) 
~ Only’ virtue here'is highest; .  o) tsisite \baig = 
But they wise man is suprem: ad’t Slot Heasge: 


Feed 


He pho wisdom hath and virtue, _ wey 
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‘tojthe best our ability, in his footsteps. Gentle- 
men, this is a heritage of no mean value. I think 
I ‘may also be permitted, on behalf of the 
University, to offer to Lady Sundar Lal and 
those nearest to him our heart-felt sympathy. 

@ Gentlemen,, now itis my ‘pleasent duty to 
offer to Sir Harcourt Butler, the ruler of these 
Provinces and. the ex-officio patron. of. the 
A Benares Hindu, University, not only on;my own 
behalf as 1 the Pro-Chancellor, but on behalf of 
; ‘the University asa whole, our heart-felt wel- 
a pl awelcame, ‘Sir Harcourt Butler; not 
ee and Eaiccmed friend, - but one 
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work but the Engineering staff is working: hard 
to expedite the construction.as:much as circums 
stanCes permit. 


« 


Tunderstand that since” we. last met,’ ‘Sir 
Sundar Lal had matured proposals for’ the’ star: 
ting of a Teachers’ Training College, here from 
July next. “I am pleased to hear that the pro- 
posals are being considered by the Finance 
Committee, The ‘establishment of such 4 
College ‘seems desirable not only because it will 
provide a vocational training to our graduates 
and open a useful career to them but also beca- 
use it will-partly meet a want which is keenly 
felt. Trained teachers are every where in demand, 
both in, British India and Indian states, and 
I hope the College will soon be brought into 
en We may expect that some of the 
states will send their graduate teachers here to 
receive the benefit of a regular course of train- 
ing and thereby enhance, the value of their 
teaching. In this matter also, as in others which 
our University is expected. to. undertake, our 
aim’ 1 should: be: the’ highest and we'should endea- 
our to produce a syPe of trained teachers who: 
will be the Indian countérparts of the” ‘famous 


mihi 


of some of the public schools in England, 
“connection Tam glad to leatn that 
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it is of the*utmost importance:that'the Univer-. 
sity “instead “of Science and Law substituted 
Agriculture: and Commerce. until such time, 
when the University could afford tohave them 
all. “I'attach no-end of importance to Agricul- 
ture‘and Commerce and I trust ‘the Senate. will 
be good enough to take this suggestion into their. 
serious and’ close consideration, ; 

But the’ most’ important advance which it 
gives me pleastire to bring to your notice has 
been in the direction of ‘the’ formation? of a 
Faculty of Technology. I'am:glad to mention 
the-handsome grant of Rs, 24,000" a: -year. 
in addition™to the lump ‘grant “of “Rs, 2. lacs 
made by his Highness» the Maharaja of Jodh- 


pur as an‘endowment for the Jodhpur Hardinge ° 


Chair.“of Technology. ‘~ You! willl‘also ‘rejoice 
to: learn’ that my “esteénied friend, = His High- 
ness the Maharaja: of: Patiala, ‘has! been pleased: 
to sanction the handsome grantoof.!Rs, 5) Jacg 
noh-recurring' and: Rs.:24;000: Per‘annumyrecur-! 
ring, to’° promote ‘the ‘teaching, of electrical) 
and ‘mechanical engineering at our ‘University. , 
And ‘our! “e@hancellor,.< his Highness «the. 
Maharaja of Mysore has, also -int::addition - ta; 
his lump grant. of Rs, 2 lacs, sanctioned an 
annual! grant \6f: Rsi'123000 forcten: yedts. I 
am sure you _ will 


“~SUOR TS 4) 














desire me to convey o 
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90,000 a year |have, madeit poss bl 
ulty of Technology. 
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authorities, ir will be submitted: to our. Visitor 
for. his: sanction which is. required under the, 
Act, aihass 
Gentlemen, if technology has received so. 
liberal a support, there, is: no -Teason: ‘why a) 
similar good fortune: should «ot attend the: 
Faculty of Agricalture and Commerce to the. 
early creation ‘of which I-have already drawn; 
your attention. What is wanted is tor get a. 
scheme: prepared by experts. and to announce 
the cost, both. initial and ‘recurring, which it 
may involve. I feel sure that an-appeal backed 
up by facts and: figures\ “will “meet with the g 
same ready response as technology, + on} 
I ventuted in my two previous “addresses to 
lay certain matters before you for consideration 
and Iam sure they will all. receive due attens 
tion from those in -whose hands ‘ies: the. difficale) — 
task of administering the affairs of the Univers 
sity. I. venture to think -‘thae it “would be - 
helpful ‘if “it: -were made” known: publ 
privately, what -fatevihas atten: 
Suggestions that-»may have 
Pres ep a 


or ‘be pu 


no Snibiod alt 


Pee 
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In conclusion let me, gentlemen, exhort 
you not be discouraged by adverse circumstances. 
In holding on steadfastly to. a high purpose you 
will find your greatest support. You 
undertaken the enlightenment and uplifting of 
the rising generation of your. countrymen with- 


have 


gut distinction of caste or creed, and through 
the blessings of the Almighty God, so long as 
this great ideal and high purpose remain your 
goal, without any selfish motive to shake your 
purpose and unnerve your ‘resolve, you have 
every reason to hope and none to despair. 
tae Lat SIR SUNDER Lat. 
The following resolution was.then moved :— 
The Court of the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity places on record its sense of profound sorrow 
at the: sudden death of the hon. Sir Sundar 
Lal and of the great and irreparable loss which 
the University has sustained thereby. The 
Court further records its deep gratitude for the 
distinguished ability, wisdom and devotion’ with 
which he laboured to bring the University into 
existence and as its first Vice-Chancellor to 


organize it and place it on a sound basis. The, 
Court requests his Highness the Pro-Chancellor 


"to convey its deep sympathy to Lady Sir Sundar 
Lal, Pandit Baldeo Ram Dave and the other 
maeapeS a the-family in their sad breavement. 
| The resolution was passed. unanimously. in 
silence, the whole assembly standing. | | 


z Cres motion of the hon. Pandit. Madan. 
Niches Malaviya, Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer of. 
Madras was! elected a * member of the Court in: 


place of B. Jwala Prasad resigned. 


toe Pandit: Malaviya. next proposed: 
that Sir P.'S. Sivaswami Tyer be elected Vices: 
\ Hindu University. Pandit: 
University was an-all 


Chancellor of tl 
Malaviya said’ that t 
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India institution.and they should therefore select 
their Vice-Chancellor not from’ one province 
only but from all provinces. The election of 
Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer, he said, would be the 
very best that could be made in the present 
circumstances of the University. He wasa 
distinguished scholar not only in English but in 
Sanskrit also ; he was a member of the executive 
council of the Governor of Madras and at 
present he was the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Madras. _ His Highness the 
Chancellor of the, University had no objection 
to the election of Sir Sivaswami Iyer, but thought 
that .the election of a whole time person’ would 
be better. . Sir Sivaswami Iyer, ‘said the speaker, 
promised to spend some time at Benares, . if not 
every month at least every second month. In 
his last letter’to the speaker, Sir Sivaswami_. said 
that he. could spend. 90. days in the year at 
Benares. He could not promise more until he 
knew more about the climate of the city. He 
(the speaker) considered -this .satisfactory even 
from the point of view suggested by the Chan- 
cellor, and he hoped his proposal would be carri-. 


ed unanimously. 101s 


The proposal was.carried unanimously. 


His Honour the Visitor immediately announc- 
ed amid cheers, his approval of the election of 
Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer as Vice-Chancellor. a 


The proposals of Babu Shiva Prasad? ‘Gupta 
and Babu’ Bhagavan Das ‘on the agenda’ were 
not considered as the two gentlemen *were not! 
present: at ‘the meeting. © ennae 

noOWmnqeig, aOR NOt Sins 3 NUD 
After'a few items of minor. importancewhad:’ 
been disposed of the meeting terminated: {5197 


iter 
nae, 


: Bank, .Ld., Lahore. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE AMOUNT RECEIVED 
IN THE Orrice up TO 28TH Fes. 1918. 


Rs. a. 


Mahabirdass alias Swamy Vichara- 

‘nand of Aligarh. RS 

Babu Ganga Saran Dass Meerut. ... 25 

Messrs Daulatram Nathumal Arte, 
Meerut. 


9 #0 


3h 


. Cian C) 
Mr. Babu Ram, Meerut. ee 25 CRO 
Babu Nanak Chand, Meerut. .50 0 O 
Lala Chitturmal Bajaz,Meerut. “10 0 0 
Babu Makhan Lal Saheb, Meerut... LF Al © 


Messrs, Sheo Narain Ram Narain, 


_Unao. ado GO © 
Pandit Ghasi Ram, Meerut. +s. 25° 0.0 
Babu Shivashavitri Sahai, Meerut... 50° 0 Oo 
Lala Mutsaddi Lal, — DH deo HOO o 
Dr. Shiva Lal Sharma, dine! QS O 
Lalas Kanhaiya Lal Ramprasad, 

Meerut. © Aon ° oO 
Lalas Harprasad peo Arte 

Meerut 2 25.:.0...0 
Musammat Lakshmi, Wierd 35a OL oO 
Babu Bishambhar Nath, Meerut, ... SO. 2OinG 
Pandit Harnath. Jotshi, Meerut, - ... SOG 


Babu Shib Charan Das, ais and 

. Zamindar, Meerut. 250 0 9 
Donation of the Staff of the Genres . 
ID AG) og) 
Seth Chunini Lal’ Mahajan of Baharia: 9 0 


Nihal. ‘Singh Dwarka Persad Saheb, : x 
“Meerut. see 25 6 o 

Lalas Kallumal, Kachima fice, Ge 
Meerut. 26° 2 lo si 


-LalasDayaram Peareylal, Meerut ... 
Lala Sumer Chand Saheb, Sabaranpuf 30 
Lala Murli lal Saheb, Saharanpur ...250 
Cala Asaram Saheb, i eS 


Donations collected by [ala Kis.” a. Dp. 

Bishambhar Sahai. 40> O- Oo 

Lala Tulsiram Thakur das. 5r! (oF 4 

e Lalas Sitaram Chaganmal Arte. ... 5 oO 0 
Lalas Deokarandas Ramsarandas, 

Meerut. AAO ORAS 
Lalas Jagannath Ramprasad, Meerut 20 0 oO 
Lalas Gopiram Bakhtawarlal, Meerut 1 5 0 oO 
Lalas Bhai Sadagarmal, Meerut ... 10 0 0 
Lalas Kallumal Kuriyamal, Meerut 10 0 o 

16 0 0 
oO 
Opn O 
0 Oo 


Swami Jagdeshwanand Giri, 


°o 
°o 


Feerozepur. Seo OnE 
Lala Jwala Prasad Saheb, Benares....118 
Pandit Sidh Gopal Gurtu, Cawnpore. 11 0 0 
(In addition to the amount to Rs. 10/ A 
published in the last. 


Total. 
Ul 

. Applications are invited for the ‘post of ‘Hindi, 
Bengali and Urdu teachers in the Central Hindu 
College of the Benares Hindu University « ona 
salary of Rs. 75 p. m. each’ with the benefit of 
the paar Fund, The candidates in addi- 
‘tion toa thorough knowledge of the language 
concerned are expected to have a “Working 
knowledge of English. Applications gi giving fall 
particulars and ‘references with | copies of testi- 
monials which will not be returned should reach 
the undersigned before the 2oth “May, 1918. 
The selected candidates will’ be gu join 
their ‘appointments in July next, eh 


SR HERE END: ote vate Ava 
ojpen cae an th eA: 8h 300 Regi 


° 
° 


Ra, 1.) 4.20-4-0 
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_ NOTES FROM THE CHEMICAL, 
LABORATORY. 


1. | The university examinations (except the 


9MeA.and Msc.) areover. The. questions. in , 


Chemistry from the student’s and from the tea- 

‘ cher’s points of view were of the ordinary run. 

2 What answers: did‘ then students give as to’ the 

mss electrolytic? method for the production of Phos- 

phorus. Iam sure most of the:students jf not all 

“failed to device an “electrolytic”? method. and 

; ° were out with the! “electric” 
 °How did “the examiner ‘deal 


Soother class? tecansastan 


furnace method. 
with one or the 


sis 

















~ _- There: was something about “urea” asked 
in one of the questions. - “What about this old 

0. end of ours? Wohler, the first'man to pre- 
“pare urea synthetically ‘so long“ ago as 1828, 
by Berzeliis saying: that the dic. 
ie! synthesis “could afford to miss 
new elements, Wohler had just 
€ discover of Vanadium. 
ganic chemistry thinks he 
hat is ; 











Y Every 
knows 
worth knowing about urea 
tDr, P.C. Ray and his pupils 
Fee RRS BRE OT 
ard eoaneia sa(f CACtiO. mage 
ppsac d. Other observers had also 
ie: Fase ESD AG ot ti Vrseine 
Bs bebavioy > The quest- 
O84). BA ARBbora sd: 
0 stitution of urea 
ate olin 


ah KD <rrer7t 
ina) 















» eyes ; 
could not: ‘er thelimagination 1 ich was once 
‘Bs a treo on which have Boor giacuat H en i 


to keep themselves abreast of modern discoveries 
and research work. Above all they will be 
expected, in the Chemistry laboratory, 
‘Indian raw materials to finished product: 
with things you require every, day. 
nothing so 


to utilize 
s.. Begin 
- There is 
trivial that is not worth trying, 
Can you prepare your own ink, 
to mention 


pencil paper 
‘only’ a few of your’ daily -re- 
Make an effort you will improve. 
Take up other things’byand by. 
Nacenpn Cia'npra Nac M. A. 

He who has a heart to resolve, a head to contrive 
2 plan and a hand to execute, ‘will, not; long remain 
behind. ~ Tee 

No two things differ more than hurry’ and dispatch. 
Hurry is the. mark of a. weak:mind ag dispatch iis ‘of!a 
strong mind. . , 


Nowhere is the Soal of him who follows the route 
of anywhere. The inan who does anything that‘comes 
along his way, now talkiog, then driviag and next 
sleeping as it suits him, in the end succeeds in doing 

7 : eae apety weret 


quirements ?- 


‘nothing; mon 1 teniic) 91% 
Do not neglect any detail or trifle that. goes to com- 


plete and pertect the execution of your work, prefection 
ig no trifle. ..- : A ODEON, (Bina 
Eat not to dulness, drink not to elevations). .:} 
Plan to use your spare minutes. he amount of 
good work that can be done in ‘spare moments gone to 
waste would fill us with Wonder and regrets... // 
Intentions ‘are of Ro marketvalue. Only actions 
command prices. 12h SIRGS A SSERUGTE EE éSi 8 
It is not knowledge acquired but knowledge eRetied 
‘that gives real: power. igo 
The Man of Letters pro erly 80 called is. a moculiar 
being ; he does not look at tinge ety neat i8 own 
he has notismeérely | his own impressions “ 


etiid 
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ton, Dante, Petrarch: :! henée, singular 
I i Yy more than they are artifi 
2 has looked! atthe plain’. 
ome 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Our New Vice-CHanceLior. 


We extend a ‘cordial welcome to Sir 
P. S. Sivasawmi Iyer, K. C. S. I, on_ his 
election as. Vice-Chancellor of the Benares 
Hindu University, to succeed the late’ Hon: 
Sir Sundar‘ Lal, K. C. I. E. Sir Sivasawmi 


_ dyer has’ been a» well-known figure in the 


academical world of Southern India for the 
last several years, having been in intimate touch 
with ‘the affairs of the Madras. University of 
which he has now the ‘honour to be Vice- 
Chancellor and ‘having’ laboured’ strenuously 
himself for the spread of education: in the 
Presidency. With a high reputation for 
Western aswell as Oriental scholarship and 


eminence in the legal profession, with experi- ; 


ence of some of the highest offices open to an 
Tadian under the state, including the Advocate 
Generalship. and membership of the Governor’ s 
Executive ‘Council and a temperament in 
profound -Sympathy with the world of earning, © 
Sir Sivasawmi Iyer comes to the office with 
a. combination of several rare qualities and 
we have no doubt that) the destinies of the 
University. will be safe under his guidance, 
Sir. Sivasawmi Ayer’s work of educational. -bene- 
volence. has been so. Unostentatious though Very 


valuable, that we are. afraid it HF Aaa tos be 
-generally.. known. that 


S#bense& very, efficient Hi 
Kattupalli in the Tanjore. 
which. he, Beh 
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Sanskrit scholarship and. the election of Sir 
Sivasawmi Iyer would be particularly gratifying ; 
from that standpoint. Besides being a devoted 
student’ of Sanskrit himself, he has done not a 
little to conserve” Sanskrit scholarship in ‘the 
country, by the encouragement he has afforded 
to the neglected ' ‘Class of Pandits of the 
language. There are “two other qualities of 
distinction i in him, which we venture ‘to’ think 


irae Velvet) 4, 




















deserve prominent mention, as having a special 
bearing on the work expected of the Vice- 
Chancellor of a University. “Though not 4 
member of ‘the teaching profession himself, ‘Sir 
Sivasawmi Iyer has always looked at academical 
guestions from the standpoint “of educational 
efficiency and we have no hesitation tn saying 
that educationalists at least will ‘have no cause 
to complain of his outlook.’ His’ ‘calmness 
bearing and suavity of manner are’ again strong — 
assets to the smooth working of the ‘Un ersity. 
machinery, as will ‘soon be real 
of gibs: laid ee fF the. 
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Ghose chair of Applied Mathematics at the 
Calcutta University has been appointed Principal 
of. the, College. Dr. Ganesh Prasad is one.of 
the leading Mathematicians i in India and. under 
him the Mathematical department of ithe 
Benares Hindu University is sure to achieve 
great distinction. Dr. Ganesh Prasad went as a 
Government of India scholar to Europe. in the 
* year 1899, after taking his M. A. and D, Sc. 
degrees at the. University of Allahabad and 
during the five years of his stay he did advanc- 
de research work at the Universities of Cam- 
bridge and See, During the last few 
ay in, which, bs ‘has | been if charge 9 of ais 

















under him, as. is neers from 
ee contributed by him to 
of the Modern Review. Dr. 
Prasad’is ‘expected: ‘to take charge of 
: 3 eben ae eran of atc next 
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Demonstrator in the /Physics Department. 
Other appointments are in contemplation and 


will be announced as they are made, 


GRgETINGS FROM an OLD Boy. 


From far-off Honololu in the ‘Pacific comes 

a hearty, greeting, from an Old ‘Boy of. the 
Central Hindu College, Mr. V. Padmana Iyer 
who is now a student of Hawaii in the island, 
It is a message to the Boarders and Day Scholars 
of the College addressed to the care of our 
venerable Pandit: Chedalalji, the General Sup- 
erintendent, of the. Boarding House and we 

have great pleasure in reproducing it below : 


af 


Dear fellow Students, 


For the last six years I have been away 
from our country and seven years, from our 
beloved Alma Mater C,H. C. I have never 
been able'to find such charming, congenial and 
soul inspiring surroundings as our C. H. © 
and I‘believe that every one of you is fortunate 


_ to beat the'C: H. C, T sincerely wish ‘that my 


first talk in public in India after my" return 
‘from abroad should be at the C. He Ce ‘but ‘no 
one can foretell” Student life does not’ finish 
with’ the’ so-called College ‘in’ av University’; 
‘the real student is‘one who is. ‘interested in‘his 
line all’his life. > All that the’ College’ ‘does is 
“to give'’an idea of theamount of” So done 


9 as ee on ae 


a ee 
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All actions are. the results of dreams realised. 


If any of you think that you can find a way 

to reach the Moon, I shall say ‘Go ahead 

and find out a better Aeroplane than the world 

has so far and do not just rest with the dream.” 

Wishing you and all the Day Scholars of 
the :C. H, C. all success and joy in life. 

Yours fraternally, 

.V. PapManaza Iyer, .- 

, We are sure that the kindliness which has 

wafted this message of love across the seas will 

be. deeply: appreciated by the aumni of. the 


‘Central Hindu College. . 


A. Literary Nestor / 

Frederic {Harrison is undoubtedly | the 
Nestor of the world of English Letters to day 
and he continues his delightful Oditer Scripta in 
the pages ‘of the Fortnightly Review. There 
is one more lingering look cast at Victorian life 
and manners in a recént instalment : 

In these times of * plague, pestilence and 
famine, of battle and murder and sudden death,” 
everything seems ‘in flux, and all our ancient 
ideas are ‘changed. One of the most striking of 
all’ is the new Strength and place i in ‘human™ 
Society of Woman.’ Much of i it is most blessed! 
and ‘ ‘hopefal, ‘ But withal, asa Veteran, T note: 
@ grievous falling off in manners | ‘of our “giels. 
In the ‘street, ‘in the cars ‘and traits, in ‘shops 


atid public’ offices, they thrust their. elders as | 


they scramble-and leap “and play “1 
every” crowd: "They dress" like? 
Pee eens ic i 
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old man * * * Jam an “early Victorian.” 
Tplead guilty. Icannot’ help it now. Pity 
my white: hair and forgive’ my old-fogey fads. 
And I take a back seat and look on the new. 
world that opens, That world is to the young. 
Believe ‘how we elders rejoice and admire them~ 
“* °*® Wel elders of the dead ‘world will 
bing our dead. We will look on ‘wondering: 
and hope for you. » Oa i Deites gros 
“Eovcation tn tig Unrrep’ Pina Gora 
‘We acknowledge with: thanks’ thet receipt: 
of the\General Report of Public Anstruction: ne 
inthe United Provinces: of: “Agraiand Qudh 
during the quirquennium ending 31." March 
1917. It is a record of steady progress and 
none ‘will “disagree with the Hon. Mr, G) F.. 
de la Fosse, the Director of Public “Tnstruction 
inthe remark) that since Progress is and 
must oe ee a isstions of fand 
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with Undian character and thought as few he himself by -his scientific turn of mind and 
westerners can. At ‘the college his students his intimacy with both worlds was able to carry 
had'a deep veneration and affection for him out his ideas very successfully. The Pandits 
and ino ‘one. was: heard to question'a decision still meet in Benares College, -as perhaps they 
off the. principal’ . He could judge character would have done fifteen hundred years ago ; 
very skifully, and bis: analysis of men‘could ound Doctor Venis clustered a -few year by 
















+ beivery.penetrating, We all regarded him’ as year who learned to apply new methods to the ; 
z a fountain. of wisdom, and visitors from. other’ ancient learning,‘ and it is in such pictures that’: fi 
Places, were: often’ surprised at the weverence:” wehad'and still‘have the Doctor at his best. " 

. _witho,which we. spoke of the ‘Great: One.’ He‘ had: no ‘wish for large numbers ;.education- y | 


po a very, sees ore of: the ay ‘he thought they were an evil, andi all ‘he 
lace wished--for” was afaithfal few. ‘To these he 
gave of his’ best, and it was the choicest of the 
wheats. He had one regret, and that ‘was there 
was no cne-to succeed him, wo would carry -on 
his work as he felt that it should be done. 
There was only one Arthur Venis, “| 


AN 


It may be true that he has left little in writ- 
ing: His work, both as teacher and principal, 
is) feet, and have carried away and his public engagements left him little time ; 
afnshe eee aes sof bis lectures. and his desire to be a teacher on the one hand 


and to do only finished work were effectual im- 
; bad anspanderfal ae for getting: damtive pediments. - Perfection,’ they ‘say, ‘is unattain- 


art of things. He was quite’ an iartist in» able :. let us believe it,’-he wrote»,once. but‘iin 
nd when-he wrote a draft it was  practice:he either«did things well, or he did’ not’ 
English and in peamianship, ‘He* do them atall. His unremitting patience, E how- 
ae aah aaa ‘He ma ever, will not go unrewarded ° + and he has, not 
only inspired ‘and trained man y seekers. after. 

Gs ing serait knowledge, | but has left; a, large. collection: of 
pts 0: ste Bae to him” wee on. ce gis ican build. Baki: 
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A GREAT SANSKRIT SCHOLAR 


to the truth. Students would tell him this quite 
freely, and though some: stood in wholesome 
awe of him, as he could be firm and stern. when 
occasion demanded, and quite inexorable, they 
knew he understood. 

He was just and he gave no decision unless 
on the clearest evidence, whilst he often took 
a charitable view’ of what..others..might have 
regarded as a serious matter, from his acquain- 
tance with the student’s point of view. His 
authority he never weakened. When vexatious 
problems arose, he viewed them imperturbably. 
Time he/thought solved. most things, and he 
had.a favourite maxim that a letter in six weeks 
answered itself, What he regarded as_ essential 
he did at; once, but he exercised great. discrimi- 
nation “in: this, such was. his instinct and his 
faith. ,And)-so we regarded him - as quite. an 
oracle. Wrhhat .was superficial did not trouble 
him at all, He liked to:ask. himself what was 
behind what looked so fair and to get to. the 


kernel of, things, and to take long views. 
On those who came under his spell whether 


as teacher or, ‘principal he exercised a curious 
fascination. Some he influenced in sone way 
and -some_ in another but if men were asked 
‘what they owed ‘most rol Doctor Venis, the 
‘Most general answer would be : He faught us 
how to face _ Problems, : to. examine things 
ctitically, and in, their es be ee Cee 









piems -which ; had struck hms Often reserved 
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Solutions ; he taught us how.to.seek them. 

As a speaker he could be terse and pithy, 
and: his speeches were often, models of -style. 
In policy he was more inclined to the caution ‘ 
of another eminent Balliol man of his day than 
to the new reforming spirit. As a counsellor 
in. matters connected. with education. he was 
constantly in requisition, and his wisdom which 
his «students were the first to; discover was in- 
creasingly recognised as the years went on. He 
liked ;‘ affairs,’ though he avoided. useless. cere- 
monies when possible, but possibly his greatest 
intellectual joy next to. his work as: a teacher 
and his researches into Philosophy and epigraphy 
was turning over in his own: mind, Some; pro- 
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“THE SOCIETY OF BOOKS. - 


e society 


oe Phere isa sense in which averag 
“Ggibetter than the best. A knowledge of the 
qorld is'a better thing than an exclusive know- 
‘edge either of the intellectual or aristocratic 
beat monde.” Even if we could imagine a person 

“ho chose his of her acquaintance solely upon 
‘moral: ounds, th “mental effect of his or her 
intentioned’ exclusiveness would be disas- 


































e or less as he finds it, and 
of his associates more or less to 
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the word. Those who open books simply: to 


pass unoccupied time, exactly as they might 
play patience, or do a bit of unnecessary needle- 


-work, or play with a puzzle, are not what old- 


fashioned people call ‘“‘fond. of reading.” i They 
employ a book-cure to allay the fidgets; ‘or to 


satisfy a:conscience which will not allow ‘them’ 
-to do nothing, or as a. ‘‘don’t-worry” specific 


Every man who takes an interest *in- his 
country’s welfare “looks at” the: papers, and 
many devout persons provoke devotion» by 


‘meditation upon religious manuals: That’ is 


not ‘“bookishness,”’ or anything todo with it. 
Again, those who read solely to gain information 
as a direct means to a particular ‘end—as’ if a 


‘musician were to readevery word that had ever 


been written upon musical: “theory,” or an 
engineer upon mechanics, or a doctor on patho- 
logy—have no ‘entrance to ‘the book -world. 
The little working girl absorbed in a novelette 


jor a volume of tenth-rate verse goes into that 


Ree 


world before them, though it be: by” the back- 


e of reading, like the love of music, is a 
critical faculty comes of training. 
“when a man has got that training, 
etting it, his ‘Tove of reading 


r. She has tasted the delight of letters. 


yj q aaa eae 
a man of letters 


ate. 
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Vol. XVALL 


‘FALLACIES REGARDING HINDU 
CULTURE * 
1. Injustice To TAE Orrenr. 
In Europe even in the sixteenth and seven- 


teenth centuries the barbers were surgeons. 
Even in the eighteenth century the magic touch 


of the king’s hand was believed by the English 


people to have marvellous therapeutic effects. 
Patients suffering 1 from scrofula and “other’ dis- 
eases ‘used to petition | ‘the Court i in order to’ have 
the toyal “healing administered to’ them. 
day in Berne and America, millions oe Chris. 
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: matter. 


To-. 


Ifa Hindi ‘were ‘to note down’ these and Lig 
other facts ‘of 1 a like nature and exhibit them 
as specimens of modern Eu 


. ‘ q aoe 


This young, yet very old, Abode of Wisdom’ ’ 

With hands uplifted prayeth unto ye— 8 
/) “Beloved. offspring of my bodyof mind !!* _ 

Keep my face bright with ever brighter:deeds 

That will win honor for the Motherland 

And cloud it not with any acts of shame ; 


Unworthy of the Ancient Aryan Race !! 








done with ‘regard ‘to’ India and the Orient. 
The little that is known of-the Orient in 
Europe and America to say the least, is based 
on’ a fundamentally” wrong attitude of mind 
and an Se Beene of the subject- 
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2. Secon Ar LITERATURE OF THE g Hiapus, 
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The Hindus have written on “pure”? ma- and they devised alsoa oe of musical bine 
_thematics ; their algebra and airthmetic were signs and symbols, oe a = ae ed as 
“in.advance of those of the Greeks, The Hindus the Bugoeues of the . mediaeva uropean 
have- in; fact. laid down the foundations of the “ neumiés. : 
‘mathematical science known ‘to: the modern sae PLO MANITY, AND Hinpu SE 
world, They anticipated Descartes 1596-1650 Hindu treatises on glee: ae ee 7 
in the principles of solid geometry and Newton tronomy, pharmacy, chemistry, medicine, an 
642-42 in that of differential calculus. The surgery were not counoca to India. . They were 
s of ‘Lagrange and Euler 1707-83 in translated into eine) (and ultimately into 
minate equations of the second degree Japanese) on the one ee ; and on the other, 
the Hindus) more than one thos were translated into’ Arabic by) the moslems of 
te thet, time. ... _ Western Asia.” Tn the Middle Ages. the Mos- 
du iterature on anatomy and physiology . lems taught ‘the Christians of Europe at Cordova 
es and embryology has been ~ in Spain, at Cairo in -Egpyt, at Damascus in- 
Hindus knew the exact oste- ‘Syria, and at Bagdad on the Tigris. The 
y two thousand years Europeans have thus learnt the Hindu decimal 
“some = rough system, of notation | ia “mathematics, the, use of 
me isfore some Hindu medicinal drugs, and Hindu metal- 
n of oe : 
_ The musical theories a the ree were the 
‘same as those of the Europeans down, to nearly 


the end of the Middle Ages, as both were based 
c written extensive treatises on on melody. _ 












Harmony is a recent European 
fl growth | Geventeenth century). _ ‘Similarly ‘the 


theories of painting also were the. same both i in 
India. and Europe. 
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influenced the art ‘antl art-cri 
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FALLACIES REGARDING HINDU “CULTURE 


“Japanese seldiets.| It is at the back of the 
philosophical writings of the neo Confucianists 
(of ‘the’ Sung age) and of the mystical Taoists in 
‘China, as well as of the energistic Nichirenism 
‘of the’ péople in Japan. It runs through the 
Sufistic teachings of the Persian poets, is respon- 
“gible for the Buddhism of Siam and Indo-China, 
and regulates the everydayWlife of the Central 
Asian, Mongolian and Siberian rustics. And 
the islands’ ‘of the South Seas and the Indian 
Ocean’ from the Philippines on the East to 
Madagascar on the African:coast, bear on them 
‘indelible marks of Hindu colonial expansion, in 
vocabulary, ° literary Geadiidhs sculpture, and 
‘architectiire, 

; All’ ‘this i is a a fairy tale today. But it was 
‘brought about by the most ‘natural ‘Circumstances. 
For about fifteen hundred years from the close 
of the fourth century B. C. the Hindus main- 
‘tained a Greater India of international commerce 


‘India thus became the’ heart and 


and culture. 
“brain of Asia. 


ii Epocus oF Hinpu Courone., 
*Ttis often supposed that Hindu Greatness 


fim neivs owe io ; 
was that of a a ‘people who bel nged to some ante- 
Ry wels 

diluvian age. : 


that the epoch of Hindu glory 


> Fie 


with the primitive Vv 
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uddhi 
asa Bhi; 


ing and, . ine their Sa 


-entcouth “centuries represented 7 
‘Leibnitz and. Newton the: 


that Hindu traders had settlements in the in- 
ternational quarters of the great city of Babylon, 
the New York of antiquity. But for all practical : 
purposes, the great achievements of the Hindus 
should be regarded as synchronous with thosé of 
the Greeks from Pythagoras (sixth century B. 
C.), to Aristotle (fourth century B.C.) of the 


: Alexandrians, and of the Roman Hue oe D. 


ony 5 


100-600). 4 nee ; 
5 1 be 
As for the subsequent ages, it, nee 


remembered. ‘that the classical races of fe 
were extinct and gave the torch ‘of civilization 
to the “barbarian”? Teutons; ‘whereas the 
Hindus continued to live and expand sayaine 
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could not. distance the. | 
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i a) 6. Hinpu Instrrurionat Lire. 

a . alleged that t the Hindus have ever been 
pater in organizing ability and the capacity 
fora or. administering public bodies. . Epoch by 
epoch, however, India has. given. birth to as 
staay heroes, both, m men and women, in public 
service, international commerce, military tactics, 
eavernment, etc., as any race in the Occidental: 
arfare was never monopolized by 
Kshatriya 0 or warrior. caste in India, 
Ar gave ‘scope. to. every class or 
Seay their ability. 
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6 ALPHA,” “BETA” AND « GAMMA ” 
RAYS. * 
I must say at the very outset that I have:no 
wish to inflict a formal lecture on you on. the 
Indeed, the subject is so 
vast that it is not possible in the course ofan 
hour or so to do more than present to you 
something, like a distant bird’s eye view of it. 
Tt is a new subject. It forms, perhaps, the 
youngest branch of physical.science. It will 
-be; quite safe to say that it has not yet attained 
its majority. But young as itis, its. growth has 
all along been not only bealthy, but, unusually 
vigorous... Like many other great discoveries, 
the subject about which I am going to Zive 
you a ‘talk’ owes its birth to a chapter of 
mistakes and accidents, But. make no 
-mistake about it ; such accidents do not. comé 
in the way, of us ordinary mortals. Or, if we 
do happen to trample upon a new fact, we take 
‘nO more notice of it than. we would of a. piece 
of stone in our way. We are thank fal that we 
did not trip. That is all. : 

_ The abate and ae came about this 


present occasion, 


Now “when the 


if CESS i 
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uorescent, light. 
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* ‘so that it was quite light tight. | 


ALPHA, BETA AND GAMMA RAYS ° 


asked himself the question: -If I use any of the 


“chemical: substances which fluoresce, that is 


substances. which give out a mild light in.a 
dark room:after they have been exposed to, say, 


“sunlight for sometime, if I use such ‘asubstance, 


will it give out X-rays ?’? He happened to 
select a salt of uranium which’ fluorésces when 
exposed to any kind of ordinary light. . It was 
a happy accident that heselected asalt of ura- 
nium for this purpose. He took a photographic 
plate, and wrapped it up well. in. black paper 
He then placed 
a few: particles ofa uranium salt on the.wrapped 
up plate and put it away, plate and? all: On 
developing the plate after sometime, ‘he found 
that: just where the® particles of the uranium 
salt were lying; the: photographic plateshad been 
affected” by ‘some:kind of ‘rayss>” Becquerel: re- 
peated’ this: experiment several times: Once 
‘after *he> ‘had: taken ‘out’ the uranium salt for 
exposure!sto: sunlight;«-clouds’ cameion/and he 
put away © the photographic” plate! wrapped up 
“in'a' black papér’as/usual’ and with a-few *parti- 
clesiof:thé:uranium salt:on it in the: dark room. 
-Onideveloping the plate after: sometime, he 
*fourid;that the) plate hhad:been affected in iexactly 
“the same:maniner as it: was. when« the uranium 
salt had been previously. exposed:to- the sun light. 
‘By repeatediexperiients, Becquerel «convinced 
-himself_ that);the exposure, of, the oSalt=.to sun 





acre bongs he Raia the 


light made no. difference: whatsoyer..;. Iehad: gt 
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substance, but it has no action.on aph ofographic 
plate screened. from it by means.of a black 
Paper. Becquerel had, in fact, discovered anew 
kind of rays. They were, therefore known 
as Becquerel.rays. If he had selected any, other 
fluorescent substance, he | would never have 


made the ; discovery: 10 192R1 62 S20uDIG 


“The question then arose :’ ARS there any 
substances other than salts of uranium which 
are ‘capable of ‘giving * out’ Becquerel rays. PA 
long ‘search ‘was’ made,’ but only” ‘ofie other 
element, viz., thorium, was found’to- ‘possess the 
property of emitting Becquerel “tays. Like 
uranium, it ‘was found that all°salts of “thorium 
give out’ these rayst’*Here°°on' the screen'iga 
picture of a self«Photograph, of a thorium 
compound. It has’ been obtained im’ this way. 

‘I took’a: gas mantle, cut it opeherand placed it 

Alatron: ‘photographic plate with-apiece of ‘thin 
papér between: ° The’ whole: was. well wrapped 
ap inja: ates Sree oon 
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once the dream of the alchemists regard- 
ing the transmutation of elements, and which 
has shown, albeit dimly.for the present, that the 
atom, far from glorying in its “‘solid ‘singleness, ” 
is really a more complex structure than the 
solar system. But I am anticipating what ‘I 
propose to say later on. 

To return to our story of the Becquerel rays. 
At this point,.a most gifted lady, Mme Curie, 
came upon..the scene,and lifted up the curtain 
behind which a great truth was hidden... It was 
a: great achievement. and it came about in this 
cwise. In the: first place, she found that- the 
presence of any one of. the uranium alts near a 

gold leaf electroscope made the charged leaves 
collapse rapidly... Here, on: the table I have a 
gold leaf electroscope as devised ;by Curie and 
‘somewhat modified by Rutherford. This form 
‘of ithe electroscope differs from the one with 
which weshave been familiar from our school 
boy: days, simply Jin’ this that insthe modified 
clectroscopeia little salt. of uranium, or ‘any- 
sthing else can be-readily introduced or with- 
drawn... Now, Mme. Curie discovered. (a) that 


all the:saltsiof uranium possessed -the’ property. - 


to which ‘I shave just referred, (2) that the 
egteater the amount of a salt exposed in..a thin 
layer within the air ‘of the. electroscope, the 
*more} ‘rapidly, ‘the leaf collapses, and (3) that 
the» rate of collapse’ varies with the amount of 

_ ‘uranium contained in| the salt itself. In’ other 
words, the property is due’to the atomsof | ura- 
‘nium and! not to their combination with other 
elements. At the’ present: day, we Say that the 
-air dn the electrascope i istonised by the presence 
of Uranium ot-any of, its salts, ‘that is, the <air 
molecules aresplit up intocharged particles or ons, 
Well Mme. Curie was not’ quit »satisfied 


-(Mnie Curie; originally, < 
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with her experiments. © She took a little of 
the mineral from which uranium salts were 
obtained. . This is called pitchblende. 
menting with pitchblende, she was surprised 


Experi- 


to find that a gram of powdered pitchblende 
spread out on a metal placed in the electroscope 
was actually. very much more effective in 
making the. leaf collapse, or to use the. proper 
word, more “‘active” thaha gram of uranium 
.. This 
a strange fact’ for which, of course, she was 
‘Obviously, the pitchblende 
‘contained:not only uranium, but also! something 


or“any of; its: pure salts. was. was 


hardly prepared. 


else which was gréatly more active than’ -ura- 
nium itself.-:.She obtained from Austria, where 
uranium was at that time extracted from’ pitch- 
blende, a large quantity of’ the stuff that was 
left behind after-uranium had been taken out of 
pitchblende:, She treated these residues. with 
various «chemicals, - dissolving: out one part and 


‘precipitating and thus separating another part. 


, She found that the greater part of the unknown 


active substance-or rather substances (for. there 
were found.to be several present in thé residue) 
was present in the portion that was precipitated. 
Repeating’ these: operations imany,: many’ times 
over again,!each time testing?’the "precipitate 
‘with her électroscope, ‘and assuring “herself that 
she'was'on the write track, in as muchas she 
was” getting a*more and'‘more active substance, 
while the’ portion which she was’ rejecting show- 
ed ‘little or no signs! of ‘activity. Oneccannot 
but‘admire’ the patience, of the Polish . lady, 
éame from Poland) 
when“one rémembers’ that She started! with 
something:like 7,¢00 maunds of the! pitchblende 
residues'and ultimately sueceeded in: obtaining 


‘from’ this huge ‘quantity’ only «3° gramsior ahent \ 


| “ ALPHA, 
sie 46 grains of a substance which was, weight for 


than uranium itself... The first active element 
i which Mme Curie was. able to separate from 
the residues, she'patriotically named Polonium in 

honour of the country of her birth. But.soon 
after-this, she-discovered another and vastly more 
active eiement in the residues which she happily 
li called radium. This work took her two years to 
| accomplish, and looking back upon the results, 
1) one may say that'the labour of those two-strenu- 
ous years set in a most wonderful epoch 
Because the ele- 


in the History. of Science. 
ments like uranium, thorium and radium throw 





| off or radiate peculiar rays, the new branch of 
I igs : . F 
science which deals with the behaviour of such 


















which each jis capable. of giving .off, has been 
called Radio-activity. — 


marks: a new,era.in the history of Physical 
Science. », The marvellous properties of the new. 
substance soon attracted a host of enthusiastic 
workers, so that we find that within less than 


place of four active bodies (viz., uranium, tho- 
rium, polonium and radium) some thirty, .odd 
active. elements, the existence of, most of which 
was not even suspected, have been discovered, 

In all these important discoveries, the ‘simple 
gold: leaf electroscope has ‘been’ largely instru- 
“mental, though ‘other “methods have also been’ 
| employed. Hitherto the most delicate it instru | 
r aes oe Shani eepse) ‘of snrrelement 


a Se 
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weight, many million times more active , 


bodies and the character and kind of the rays, 


I have said ;that the discovery of een 


20 years the whole field has been thoroughly 5 
explored and a rich harvest of. facts and _Princi- 


ples of far-reaching significance gathered. In . in, his laboratory. _ Butapart from his > greatness, 
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of an element about one millionth in weight of 
But 
in the case of radio- active elements, a good gold _ 


what a very sensitive balance will turn to. 


leaf electroscope will readily respond to a 
millionth of the quantity which a spectroscope 
can detect. _In other words, the gold _ leaf 
electroscope is about a million times more sensi- 
tive an instrument than a good spectroscope and 
a million million times more sensitive 
than the most sensitive chemical balance. 


Among many other things, the gold leaf 
electroscope has shown us that three distinct hinds. 
of rays are given'off by radio-active substances. ‘ 
One substance may give off only one kind 
of rays, another may, emit two different kinds 
while a third substance may send eff all. the 
three radiations together.. 

I think it was Sir? Ernest Rushenand ie 
first showed that the radiations, given off by 
various substances ; iwere of three different, kinds. 
and the names “glpha”? “beta” and “gamma”. 
rays given. to them we also owe to him. I had 
the pleasure and privilege of working in. Sir 
Ernest. Rutherford’s labaratary. for about a, year, 
and, if you, will allow me a little disgression, I 
will say that itis an inspiration to.see him, work 








which he: wears so lightly that you aren not.con- = S 
scious of.it while you are in his presence, iguhe, 
charm,of -his personality. and. the kindliness. of Z 
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rod, and then, ‘examine ‘the rate of fall of the 
; eal leaf along a’ scale through a telescope 
MRRP ied” in front of the electroscope, as 
“you see here.’ If I place this little” box, ‘con- 
‘taining a seaall quaiitity of radium ‘bromide and 
covered with a lid of very thin sheet of mica, 
ee -jniside the electroscope, you see the leaf ‘collapses 
. at'Once, Tf the’ radium is) ‘notin the neigh-” 
~ dourhood of ‘tie’electroscope, the'leaf ‘will take” 
st duis’ before it’Comes down ‘completely. 
: a this: aout i ca a eee ce ae 



















su J Whes Dpladea the little box -contain-" 

radium bromide within’ the: eledtrascope, ' 

ed leaf “collapsed Senne! ‘time! > 
small ction of : 


is second to” fall 
ng the 





ent by *the Leaf. in’ 
On mark on te scale was” 






he: called the alpha”? 
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change ‘though clearly perceptible was by no 
‘What 'do we find then? These: 
simple’ experiments show that when'the radium’ 
compound® is placed within ‘the electroscope: 
only!'with a very ‘thin mica covering on it, the 
rays: given off are so strongly’ active that the: 
charged leaf collapses almost:at once: and. even 
with .a stop .watch there was‘some difficulty in: 
finding-out ‘what time*it took.. But covering 
the radium compound: with-a single:sheet of tin 
foil oreven’ of ordinarysthick letter paper,’ the’ 
- activity wasi-cut Joff’a’ goodi‘deal,’"so° that? one 
could easily»measure the‘rate-atwhich the leaf’ 
was ‘falling ‘along the ‘scale. :The:further addic: 
tion of ‘one two, three and even ten’’or twenty: 
similar tin’ foil sheets or of thick paper ‘cuts’ off 
rays quite different in charactar from those which 


still continue to pass’ through several sheets of 
tin foil. 


means great. 


as we'go on adding: one thin’ lead” sheet after 
another. Thus we come to the’ conclusion 
that there must ‘be’ three’ different: kinds 
of rays,” foseof s balseiie- coor. songieés 
i Those ‘which cannot ‘pass through ‘even’ 
a single sheet of tin’ foil of ordinary thi ckness 
or of ‘thick writing” Paper. “These” have ‘Been’ 
rays. ‘They ‘are’ the ‘most’ 
Witen Fe Ade 
iter" part! oF 











active of’: all’ the: 
‘is placed in a ar 


We meet with another sudden: break: © 
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The: “alpha,” ‘beta’ and “gamma ” 


rays are thus distinguishable, one from the other - 


amoug other things, by their penetrative power. 
The “alpha ” rays are the least penetrating, 

few centimeters of air, at’ atmosphere pressure, 
or a sheet of ordinary letter paper are enough 
to'‘cut them off completely. ‘The “beta” 
rays are very much more penetrating. They 
can pass through, or at least some of them can 
pass through, as much’as two meters of air, or 
several sheets of tin foil with ease. I say some 
of them, for it has been found that the “beta” 
rays are not simple like the “alpha” rays. 
They consist of groups of rays of varying 
degrees of penetrating power. We call the 
rays which have a high penetrative power 
“hard rays,” those with i: low penetrative 
power we call ‘soft rays.” “Beta” rays are 
thus of different degrees of hardness. The 
“gamma” rays are the “hardest” rays known. 
They can penetrate through a thickness of ten 
or twelve centimeters of solid lead or several 
feet of solid iron quite éasily.. I will now 
throw on’ the wall pictures of photographic im- 
pression of the “ alpha,” “beta” and “amma”? 
rays” (shown): ” As. these pictures show, there is 
a marked difference in the behaviour of “ alpha” 
and “beta” rays. In all’ these cases, a small 
needié! point’ “activated ‘with some ‘radioactive 
substance was presented to a sensitive plate.” ‘In 
the case of “beta ” ‘rays, several sheets of tin 
foil’ were interposed between the active point 
anid ee Hagar late, while ia tl 
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in the other photographs no sucky ee is 
noticeable. 

Iam afraid I have dwelt at a greater 1eianm 
on the penetrating power of “alpha,” “beta?” 
and “gamma”? rays than I had intended to do, 
This is a remarkable power which the new rays 
Possess, and besides, as I have already expl@ined 
the rays can most easily be distinguished from 
one, another by the varying ‘degree of their 
respective penetrating power. ad Leet 

The rays: possess’ other equally interesting 
properties also, “For instance, if I present this 
radium bromide’ box toa zinc’ sulphide screen. 
in the dark, the screen atonce begins to glow 
with a faint greenish yellow light, All the 
rays produce this effect but the “alpha rays 
are specially powerful’ in this respect. The 
well-known’ ‘instrument’ spintheroscope, which’ 
I have got here on the table and which 
you ‘can see at the end’ of this discourse, i is 

nothing more’ than am active spot a 
front.of a zine sulphide screen. As th 
shoot out from the active ‘spot, they 
zie aoa es uel th 




















aS magnet.or by an electric field. Similarly, the 
alpha ” rays are also déflected, but to a very . 
small extent and in a direction opposite to that 
= of the “beta” ray. The fact that these rays 
ts ‘ate deflected by means of a magnetic or electric 
- field has led to the conclusion that the “alpha” 
-and® “beta” rays are both material particles 
"which are being shot out with very great velo- 
prom the active substances, ithe cs alpha is 
























the « beta” Sarcele with negative electri- 


city. Hence we sometimes speak of “alpha” 


‘particles instead: of ‘alpha ” and 
The “ ganima ” rays are not 
maguetic or electric field. These 






; elocity. ranges between one- 
gg Me rt 
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strike against a zinc sulphide screen, the impact 
is so great that it results ina fairly bright scien- 
tillation, Each impact gives rise to one scien- 
We can thus actually count. how 
many “alpha” particles are hitting a given 
area of the zinc sulphide screen per minute, 
This -is actually. done in number of interesting 
experiments from which important conclusions 
as to the behaviour of these particles have been 
drawn. But it will take me too far a field to 
talk of these experiments and their results on 
the present occasion. 

I have said that the light _ is due to the 
impact of the “alpha” 


tillation. 


particles on the screen.. 
Well, we know that radium and other radio- 
active substances are present in minute quantities 
but very widely distributed in the rocks forming 
the crust of the earth. These radioactive bodies 
are constantly shooting out millions upon 
millions of particles which are hitting the rocks. 
Will they not thus raise the temperature of the 
rocks ? Z 

_. Doubtless, then Mass of the « alpha”? particles 
is S very small, but then their velocity Is very 


. great, and we know, that. the energy 1 Varies 


simply. as the mass, but it increases Or. decree: 
ft has. been, 


st, partly. due to the! continous ce 
Bs th x alpha,” “particles, V 
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presence of radioactive bodies has supplied a 
reasonable explanation not only for the internal 
heat of the earth and of the sun ; but, indirectly 
it has also placed in our hands a valuable means 
for estimating the age of our earth. I regret I 
cannot follow this tnost fascinating subject 
further here. Iwill therefore, content myself 
with merely referring such of you as may be 
interested in this subject to Professor Joly’s 
charming book on Radioactivity and Geology. 


'- Iam now drawing to the end of my talk. 
Ihave spoken of the power of the “alpha”? 
“beta” and “gamma” rays of affecting in vary= 
ing degrees a photographic plate in the same 
manner as light does, and of making air and 
other gases through which they may pass for the 
time being conductors’ of electricity, in other 
words, of ionising the gases. They also make 
zinc sulphide and other similar substances shine 
ina dark room, A diamond presented to a 


-small'quantity of radium’ will'thus shine in a datk 


room while a piece of glass-does not.- We can 
thus readily find out a real from an imita- 
tion diamond. - Strong sources of tays bring 
about*several chemical and physiological effects. 
A-small quantity of radium wrapped up in paper 
and carried in a waistcoat pocket for a few days 
has’ been known, to produce serious sores on 
the: skin) next to it. Radium is now being 
employed in curing malignant ‘cancers, but haw 
far it has been” proved to je’ effective in thi: 
direction, I'am not ‘competent to’ 
_ I will-deal with only one’poin 
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_ simply the absence of negative elec 


sending off “alpha,” “beta” or “gamma”? 
rays, the last being only waves set up in the 
other, while the “alpha,” and “beta? rays” 
consist of very tiny material particles. I may 
mention, by the way, that the “beta ” particles 
are sometimes spoken of as the electrons'and 
that many of the ordinary physical and chemical 
phenomena are now explainable’ with their 
assistance. For instance,when an electric cur- 
rent travels along a metallic wire, the physicists 
believe that the current is due to the’ bodily 
transference of the electrons ? or negatively 
charged particles, in the direction of the negative 
current. Indeed, the electrons may be locked 
upon as atoms Of electricity. The’ negative 
electricity is then the only kind of electricity 
known to us. When a body loses some elec- 


i, 


trons or atoms of negative’ electricity we say 
itis positively charged. Positive electric: is 


os 


icity. © 
would have been more convenient if the n 
electricity were called positive electricity 
vite versa. The “beta? le is 01 


1 ass 
































an overwhelming thass of evidence,: which, for 
want of time, I cannot put before yon. Some 
of the fragments are pretty large, chemically 
) speaking, being four times the" weight of an 
atom of. hydrogen, but others are exceedingly 
small. 
thus bursting out constantly as so many little 
yaleanoes but with infinitely greater violence 

___ than the most violent eruptions of Krakatao 
| a or Vesuvius. The atomic eruptions resemble 
_ moresome of the solar phenomena than anything. 
atwe know. of happening on the surface of 
rth, More wonderful still, the process of 
he radioactive elements, or disin- 
‘we sometimes callit, is going on, so 
te ee The forces of 


The.atoms of radioactive elements are 






















ero of the absolute 
aif, Or any ° other 
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splitting up and sending off “alpha®-and ‘beta’, 


particles in all directions, 
sends off a swarm of 


./ When. an element 
“alpha” or “beta” 
particles or both in a unit time, it is said to be 


a very active substance, specially so, if it gives, 


off “alpha” particles. The atoms are breaking 
up with great rapidity in this case. If on the 
other hand the atoms of an element are more 
stable, that is to say, if in a unit time, the same 


quantity of it throws out only a few particles,. 


we say its activity is feeble. Radium,. for 
instance, is many million times more active 
than uranium. We. cannot accelerate .the 
activity of uranium nor retard that.of radium 
by any means within our power. 

Nor can we yet .control and utilize these 
tremendous forces in any way. You.can form 
some idea of the vast stores of energy, con- 


tained in radioactive substances when you 


_temember that it has been estimated by Sir 


Oliver Lodge that a few grams of radium 
im the course of complete disintegration will give 
out “enough energy to lift the. whole. British 
Navy to the top of Ben Nevis.” Our scientists 
lament the extravagant manner in .which we 
* are consuming the hoarded wealth of potential 
energy : which: has been handed down, to us in 
the form of coal beds. But we.need not des- 


‘Baba of phe ae ‘of our race, . vo iff our °‘ 


a protigenn he Jin’ 
adioacti 
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atoms; cannot be exactly the same as they ‘were 
before little fragments had been chipped off each 
of them. . Well, we find on examination that 
the atoms which lost an “alpha ”?\and a “beta ” 
particle form a new element which is gaseous. 
Tt is, therefore, called radium emanation. It is 
as different in its properties from radium as any 
two elements can be. An atom of radium is 
found to‘ have an atomic weight of 2264. 
What..is the atomic weight of radium emana- 
tion? Each atom of radium gives off one 
“alpha” particle and one “ beta” particle, and 
the residue becomes an-atom‘of radium emana- 


tion. We have seen that an “‘alpha” particle 


_ Weighs four times as much as an atom of hydro- 


gen.*: In .other words the atomic weight of 
the: “‘alpha:” -particles is 4. The weight of 
“beta” particles is so small that it may be neg- 
lected: ‘When, therefore, a radium) atom’ gives 
off-an “alpha” and a“ beta” particle, ‘the 
residue which we call an atom of radium emana- 
tion .will weigh.222°4. This is the atomic 
weight of radium emanation. The radium 
emanation is also unstable, that is, its atoms are 
also breaking up spontaneously, each atom giving 
off one) “alpha: particles: In. this case, no 
“beta ”’ particle is known to be given:ofe The 
element ‘which. is. now: left. behind: is’ called 
radium-A.. This again «gives rise, in a similar 
manner, to/radium-B, :radium.B produces: two 
elements called Radium C,, and Radium €,, ‘and 


soon, till we reach Radium F, which is nothing : 


more than the - element Polonium,. which -was 
sient sn ee ; 
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into the element lead, which is, however, in= 
active. One difficulty. of settling this: point’ 
definitely one way or ‘the other arises from the? 
fact that in the case of radioactive : transformia~ 
tions, such, for instance, as the possible trans- 
formation of radium F (Polonium) into ordinary 
lead, the quantities with: which we have toa deal 
are so exceedingly small. For the sake of com-— 
pleteness, I may just mention that radium itself 
is an offspring element being descended probably 
inthe fifth generation from uranium: “The 
fact explains the co-existence’ of uranium, 
radium and polonium in the same mineral, 
pitchblende, from which all the three have? been’ 
obtained. W mig! gdm 
_A word more ee the! “alpha” particles: 
which:are given off from most ‘active elements. ; 
Ihave spoken of this little box containing a — 
small quantity of radium bromide. Isaid that 
it was covered by a thin sheet of mica, so thin,) 
in fact, that the “ alpha” rays has no. diffic ty: 
in‘coming out through: the mica coy 3 
aeoalt tube of yey thin Rees 
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helium is known to be 4. Without a shadow 
of a doubt, therefore, we have here, an instance 
of the transformation of one element 
into another. Radium atoms are breaking 
up, sending off “alpha” and ‘‘ beta” particles. 
The collected “alpha” particles are nothing 
more than positively charged atoms of the ele- 
‘ment helium. The residual atoms form another 
element called radium emanation. This also, 
in turn, breaks up into charged helium atoms 
and atoms of radium A and so on, at least till 
we reach radium F. (Polonium). Helium, as we 
know,: and as its name signifies, was first dis- 
covered so far back as the later sixties in the 
sun by Lockyer with the help of the spectros- 
cope. It was riot till very near the close of 
the last century, that it was found in the atmos- 
pheric air also. It has since been found locked 
up in sevaral radioactive minerals. We can now 
understand what its origin, in all these cases, 
-probably is. The helium in the atmosphere is 
obviously a product of the atomic disintegration 
which is going on in the rocks which form that 
portion of the earth of which we have any, 
definite knowledge, The atom is’ no longer 
the immortal individual material particle of the 
‘chemists. The very fact that, at least in the 
ae of the thirty odd radioactive elements, it 
1§ 1M @ continuous process of breaking up, and 


_~ that each time:its chemical transformation takes 


place, an “alpha” or a “ beta” particle or both 


are shot out of it shows clearly what a complex 
structure it must possess, 


atom: of any element. is com 
or smaller number of both “alpha” and ‘ beta” 
particles. The fact that in the process of spon- 
faneousa atomic disintegration, the fragments 
which are torn off are always of a definite mass, ” 


It may be that an 
posed of a larger 
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vig. the mass of any “alpha” ora “ beta”? 
particle lends of a strong support to this view, 
But there are other and stronger evidences also 
pointing the same conclusion. 

Nor are these. particles at rest within an 
Nothing 
Everything is in a condition of flux and motion. 
But you can not satisfactorily explain the tear- 
ing off of a fragment now and a fragment again 
all of a definite mass, and in a regular manner, 
you cannot explain these facts and a host of 
others that we know about the atom, withaut 
supposing that the “alpha” and. “ beta”? parti- 


atom. in this universe is at’ rest. 


cles of which they are possibly composed. are 


probably rotating within the atomic space, 
much in the manner as the planets are revol- 
ving round the sun. Indeed scientific’ men 
have definitely come to the conclusion that an 
atom is very much like the solar sys- 
tem, though it is considerably more complex 
than the solar system itself. 

Some of you have seen the spectra of 


different elements. The Spectrum of an ele- 


ment consists of a large number of lines. Now 
there are good reasons for believing that the 
different lines are due to the vibrations of. differ= 
ent electrons within the atom. This is a most 
fascinating part of my subject, but I repret'I 
cannot go into it at the fag end of this discourse. 
But we know how sharply defined’ the spectral 
lines are and how each line’ corresponds to'a 
definite though exceedingly: small but rapid’ vib- 
ration. The electrons must therefore, be rotat- 
ing in their orbits within the atom with’ a’ most 
wonderful regularity. If they were'to get out 
of their respective ‘courses, ever soilittle, or if 
the:period of a single revolution were altered 
by the fractian of a millionth of millionth of a 


XN 


£ 


‘second, the spectral lines would no longer be 
sharply defined as they are. They would be 
blurred, if not more considerably shifted from 
their known positions. What a marvellously 
cemplex' and regular system does the stucture 





‘of the atom reveal to us ! 

. But I must stop now. I hopeI have been 
able to show you that a study of the “alpha ” 
“beta ” and “ gamma” 
and that it forms the key to a great many 
secrets which would otherwise remain locked 
The chemists have 
boasted for so many years that their atoms were 


for ever from our view. 





the “ foundation stones”? of the material uni- 


Se 


verse little dreaming that the atoms themselves, 
far from being simple bodies, were very com- 
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es 
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plex systems of particles weighing something 
like 1/2000th of their lightest atom, and that 
"these particles were leading quite a regular and 
respectable kind of life within their atomic 
home. If as the result of the little’'I have been 
able to tell you within the course of an hour 
some of you are led to make a closer acquain- 
tance of the “alpha” “beta” and’ ¢ gamma ” 
rays, [shall consider myself amply rewarded. 


Se TRS ETT 


_ Rar Sanes Rucairam Saunt, M. Sc. 


‘There i 1s not a creed which is not shaken, not an 
accredited dogma which is not shown to be questionable, 
not’a received tradition which does not threaten to dis- 
solve. Our religion has realized itself in the stipposed 
sfact, and now the fact is failing itt—Marragw 
ARNOLD. Pusbessas 
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rays is full of interest 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE 
SCHOOL * 

The question of discipline has always been 
One of the most puzzling educational problems. 
Custom and tradition have always habituated us 
to look to a dominant external authority for the 
right maintenance of order and the right method 
of dealing with offences. But experience has 
always shown us that althongh- the pupil has 
been apparently submissive, in reality—he has 
always harboured suspicious thoughts against 
that authority and has eyen gone so far as to 
consider offences against school discipline as not 
only harmless but as part of “sportsmanship,” 
The reason of this is that so long as there is 
external authority, the attitude of boys towards 
that authority is ‘“Corisciously or. unconsciously 
one of self-defence.” Now Mr. Simpson has ~ 
shown us that there is something else which is 
more potent than external authority. It i is that 
“creative public opinion,” present in all schools; 
as in all adult communities, “which is indepen- — 
dent of all the apparatus of ‘government a a d 
Feponsible for, social customs often ; more strict : 
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idea Of a truly educative form of self-Govern- 

“ment began when he heard’ Me. Homer Lane 
ae describe to an audience of two hundred Public 
5 School boys the working of the little Common 

wealth ‘in Dorset. His chief merit, however, 
= Ties ‘in the fact that he has been able to demon- 
a strate to us the educative effects of self-govern- 

~ thent upon about 25 boys ranging in age from 
just below 13 yeats to just below 17’ years ‘and 
this he has been able'to do not in any new 
ution ‘runt oh modern’ lines but in the old 
ing orgattisation® of a Public School and in 
aise ee slug are: abe to arise 


























oe % of assigning ‘Various ‘duties to 
$0 of Ai » form, D. Bac’ soon wed in- 
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Having thus got over the first fence; the 
next difficulty was how to’ find’ out a fic and 
sufficient field for legislative activity. Disci- 
plinary offences against the rules. of the school 
having been provided for by the school authori- 
ties, there remained only a number of moral 
offences which were recognized’ by public opi- 
nion as undesirable and punishable. Next 
come “all such matters’ as the tidiness of the 
room, the'collection of books and papers, the 
posting 6f orders on the notice-boards and all 
minor disciplinary offences.” But it was soon 
realized that in order to have:‘real self-govern- 
ment, the boys must make themselves responsi- 
ble for the carrying out of even good many 
school rules. Lastly the field of legislative 
activity was|further extended from: disciplinary 
matters to: matters of industry and thence to 
the organisation of the teaching of different 
subjects. ‘Thus boys themselves came to assume 
full responsibility of what the school-boy. com- 
prehensively calls ‘‘ Work”. Hole 

Side by ‘side with: this legislative ’ acacy 
there was judicial activity when those who had 
transgressed any laws were impeached. The 
Court met twice every week. ‘Thanks to the 
wisdom of the master, the constitution was not 
complicated. cates rules sof procedure with 
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charm and shows a tendency to fail. The 
writer justifies the economic basis of this scheme 
by saying that it was necessary to compare the 
efforts of the various members in regard to 
their respective contributions towards some 
common end. But before proceeding to criti- 
cise this, it will be fair if the view-point taken 
by the writer is explained as briefly as possible. 
After exposing the defects of the present system, 
according to which the prize does not neces- 
sarily go to the boy who does his best but to 
him. who does enough to keep ahead of his 


‘fellows, the writer proposes a system of col- 


lective marking and collective reward, giving the 
following as its principal features :— 


“First that it would be possible to signify 
by marks, the collective achievement of the 
whole form as well as that of the individuals 
composing it. 

Secondly, that a standard would be fixed, 
the attainment of which, by their collective 
efforts, would ISDreeeN a high level of general 
industry and. 

Thirdly, an inducement to reach this stan- 
dard would be presented in the promise of some 
form of collective reward. es 


Nov, in the first place, the writer himself 
admits in the very beginning that to be successful, 
it is not absolutely. necessary to have the’scheme 


of self-government in a school founded! ‘upon | 


‘economic or Ce eee basis. 


done, in a more respectable way. 





school, may, no doubt, be a sufficient guarantee 
that the government will be efficient and -res- 
ponsible.” But a form of 25 boys, according 
to him, being an inadequate unit where action 
is confined to narrow limits it~ is necessary: ‘that 
the members must know that their interests)are 
inter-dependent and a plan of collective reward a 
devised to sustain their interest in the scheme. 
It must be confessed that this argument Is fot 
convincing, because inthis case what is true of “Se 
a larger unit z. . the school is equally true of a3 
Moreover, aes 








the smaller unit, 7. ¢ the form, 
apart from the main arguments against the sys- 
_tem of collective-marking and collective reward © 
that a sordid mercenary spirit would be fostered 
which would not secure the enthusiasm of the 
ordinary school-boys—for long, an argument 
which Mr. Simpson does not’ deal with satis- a 
factorily—it is throwing a veritable apple of - 
discord; in’ the shape ‘of ‘marks, though?thisnis 
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_ Further, Mr. Simpson says that until radical 
changes in our curricuia and principles of 
education have taken place, we cannot get rid 
of this material and immediate inducement. Is 
‘it not worth while enquiring of him whether 
the introduction of a scheme of self-government 
is not a tadical change in itself? ? 


Renn On the whole, however, the “main scheme 
of Self. Government, as propounded by Mr. 
Simpson, is right. “Genuine Self-Government 
- must give to all’ boys and not only to a chosen 
few, the opportunity of exercising the rights 


zenship a and of ene ‘out such putes 

























r men ee are ¢ thoroughly 


‘with, the > democratic ‘ideal—masters 
know, what it Is_to speak on equal 
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_open hearted stoicism is no bankrapt or useless thing. = 


fo an Bsaudjence of boys who noua are free 


- consummate, no innocence; however spotless, can,rend 


imbibe the cooperative spirit, the basis of self. ® 


government. It is for this reason that the book 


is recommended, without any hesitation, for 
the serious cosideration of all those. who. are 
interested in Indian Education and par ticularly 


of the Indian School-master.. 
H. B. Marxanr, M. A, 


Supernatural magic was by no means payment of 
the rational debt, in full, and the fortitute of a resolute, 
3 
Lorp Morey 

Wor Mercy has a human Real 
Pity a human face, 
"And Love the:human form divine, 
_ And peace the human dress; os Asi i 


_ BLAKE. 


af 


God who created me 


Nimble and light of lim, ; 
_ In three lements frees % 
To ran. to ride, to ai TARE ORE 
Not when the sense is dim;? |) , 
Bu: now from the heart, of j JOY. then ck 
- I would remember, Finis pgs witog 
., » Take the thanks of a boy ating 


henry, Banoamne, 7 


No elevation of “power, no” depravity; ‘however 





n wholly independent of the prsiaciee Bled 
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BEAUTY IN LIFE. 


hePhe function’ of convocation 


seems to be to impress upon the young graduate — 


the heavy responsibilities that lie on his should- 
ers and Present 2 very overdrawn picture of 
the difficulties of life before him, thus chilling 
his youthful enthusiasin: No wonder then, 
that they haye degenerated into ‘ wearisome 
moral exhortations of a most’ elaborate kind.” 
No doubt, life’is “a series of quarrels—within 
oneself and without. Ic may be, the student 
has felt this during his academical course, for, 
the very aim of our educational system seems 


to be that of bringing this truth -home to him 


in season ‘and out of'season. * He ‘is “ cribbed, 
cabined and confined ” in a narrow atmosphere 
and his sole object, therefore, seems to be to 
study well and pass very high in the University 
Examinations. If “this is the! Ideal ‘that he 
sets “up before him, how can he with any 


_ amount of pressure'dream of the Beauties of | 


Life?» The very ‘student life has’ been a Seties 
of ‘quarrels ; quarrels with Mathematical pro- 
blenis with’ chemical’ equations” and ae 
criticisms and” all’ ‘this—not’” to" “develop his ~ 
culture—but™ merély ‘to pass © exdiainations ! 
How'éan he’ then’ 'devote'“one © ‘moment’ of 
thought to the Beauty’of ‘Life es] 


saidy- that one of the? r 


addresses 


as’ beet ” flush'of Das 
most spree ‘privis © se 
leges of youth; is**that® of dre reaming” dreams— of 
dreams of the Beauty. oF Life “Our Uni vers : 
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how are they to be identified ‘together ? I 
shall not ‘attempt definitions. I shall not “pro= ~ 
pound any ingenious creed of Aesthetics. As 
a. ‘matter -of- fact, it is very hard to attempt Cie 
general definition, for, the perception of: beauty 
in things, varies from time to time and 
dependant upon the temperament and tastes of 
every ‘individual.’ Suffice to say, that Beauty is 
an abstract quality which is capable of kindling — 
our emotions and ‘‘exciting us to endless’ con- ” 
siderations—Beauty not of human beings alone 
but of other things in NaEuEess well. Thus 
for Wordsworth, ote ‘att ai 
“There was a time, when meadow grove 
and stream, ST ME 
The earth and every ee 
To me did seem bs: Som 
Apparelled'in celestial light, W Pe. ae 
The glory and the freshness of a dream”, 
Andsagain}:41.29« Soc ade asigr ql a FE 2 * 
“To me the meanest St flower that bl 
tiiwereailigivel aise! od “a Sv Views a 
_ Thoughts that do “afisk lie too dee; 
anaes (tear ihe 2!0K ye Ried i 
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“who is described as one “to whom duty is the. 
: essence of lifes not Dh: When he questions 
them 
oa lp _ “Wont you ever eatain age?”. They 
ae ei answer :— 
Our hair shall never turn grey, 
Never. 


Sapo hGe. 2! 

Ry asee3 : 
3 _ There i is no blank in this world for us, 
Ba © No brea in in our Eazoad, 



















ae voll never ney us false 
HET dine » Never. 
Our hair shall never turn grey 










_ the fadvent of a materialistic civilization. 
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edges, is charming at the core. Therefore, 
there is a continual affinity between Life and 
Beauty and blessed is he who has realised 


Beauty in Life. 


Now, howare we torealise this Beauty in Life? 


How are we to seek after this beauty in Life 
and where are we toseek for it? Not certainly 
in cities, where the struggle for existence is 
keener than the longing for beauty. Life in 
the city is intolerable for a person who loves 
beauty for its own sake. And here we come to 
the distinction between natural ‘and artificial 
beauty. What we generally see in modern 
times is artificial beauty. The soul of Life is 
non-existent, what meets our gaze is the polished 
gloss of Convention. ‘The craze for Western 
Ideals, the hunger for refinement, ‘has hewn 
down society to a mere block and:all the beauty 
and, ornament of Life have been obliterated by 
After 
bargaining our beautiful traditions and customs, 
we are seeking for a Life, which however beau- 
tiful and charming on the surface it ‘May appear 
to be, i Js really unsound at the core, a life where 


r sentiment predominates over emotion) artificia-_ 


me over naturalness. 


7 


eA eucnicl ae 


. BEAUTY 


life of a peasant in India. In the life which he 
leads, simple as it is, I see beauty—beauty in one 
of its simplest aspects—the beauty of rural 
life in India. I fancy him rising early in the 
morning, driving his bullocks before him with 
the plough on his shoulder. .I fancy him tilling 
his fields repeating some snatches of his favorite 
song and after a hard day’s honest labour retur- 
ning weatily to his snug cottage and there enjoy- 
ing with his children, his simple supper spread 
on plantain leaves, by his “thrifty and frugal ” 
house-wife. There I say, is the bliss of simple 
home enjoyment—the realization of the Beauty 
of Life. In some. villages too, these peasants 
love to listen to the exposition of Ramayana or 
Mahabharata by the village Banyan tree. And 
thus they possess their souls in peace. A. 
picture similar to this is given by Robert Burns 
in his: Cottar’s Saturday Night” and he 
says :— 
ss Compared with this, how poor Religion’s 
pride, 
In all the pomp of method and of Art, 
When men display to congregations wide, 
Devotion’s every grace, except the heart ! 
The power incensed, the pageant 
‘desert ; By 
‘The pompons strain, the sacredotal stole ; 
But haply, in‘some cottage far apart, 
May hear, well pleased, the language of 
theSoul: 
And in this Book of. Life the inmates poor 


‘will 


SIRSTS "3 
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homely peasant life many moral and educative = 
capabilities in it?:—if not, indeed, imitable, 
still enviable? But, we have become educated, — 
we have gathered the wisdom of the East and 
the West—and, aye, more of the West than — 
of the East, what is the duty that we—enli~” 
ghtened souls—have to perform? Make life 
a machine, or “an illimitable ocean, rolling on, 
tinting all things with its et€rnal hues and 
reflections, making strangs prophetic music? ? ~ 
Shall’ it be as the creaking jargon of flour mills 

or as the “music of the stars”? 





The answer lies within our hearts. ot 2 5 


But, what do we see in an average o edu- ai 
cated”? Indian home to-day 2 ‘The house ee 
itself is far from awakening in us any “aest- en 
hetic pleasure. — Tt is built-in the formless. ae Pi 
imported Soran EOS ‘not + where ! { 
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fathers. It is sad to note the decay of Oriental 
pomp and splendour: Is this not the best 
proof of some mighty evil in our:souls ? Ananda 
K, Co-omaraswamy relates how, a Prince, at 
the displeasure of the European Resident with 
certain ancient and brightly artistic utensils in 
the palace bargained these things for china- - 
ware of a worthless type. The incident 
carries with it its‘ own moral.. But, this is not 
all. ‘Mahatma. Gandhi in the course of his 
Presidential Address at the first All-India 


Social service conference said :— 


“Looking then at the classes I find that our 
Rajas and Maharajas squander their resources 
after so called useless ‘sport and drink, I was 
told the other day that the Cocaine habit was 
sapping the Niation’s manhood, and, that, like 
the drink habit, it was on the increase and in 

its effect more deadly than drink. It is impossi- 
ble for a social worker to blind himself to the evil. 
We date not ape the West. We are a Nation 
that has lost its prestige and its. self-respect. 
Whilst @ tenth of our Population is liv 
the verge of statvation, we have no time for 
indulging ourselves. What ‘the West may do 
with impunity is likely in our case to prove our 
_ tuin. The eyils that are corrodin 
Starta of soci¢ty are difficult for 
worker to tackle. They have acquired a cer- 
meee Be at 
Ob fp, be beye le reach of this conference.”’ 


ing on 


an ordinary 





g the higher . 
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‘own doors." How are we, students,—“the Hope 


of To-morrow’, to realise beauty in our lives, 
to make it the vital part of our Lives? Not 
certainly, by slavishly following and imitating 
the West—in our..dress,.our manners and our 
behaviour. Let us not be seduced into'the be- 
lief that through the glorious English: Literature 


alone, there can be salvation for us—TIndians. . 


We have yet to understand the Soul of India— 
as mirrored by “her glorious history, her match- 
This: under- 
standing cah only be brought about by living 
the life of an Indian, 


less: learning and; majestic art.” 


How are we tc:lead that 
noble life: 
West. 


Arnoble Indian does not ape: the 
While gathering the».wisdom of. the 


_., West, he does not neglect the ancient love of 


his own mother country. “He -does’ not: flood 


his house with. Western things, and adorn the ° 


walls of his house with paintings of Ravi Varma 
—which are, essentially imitations of Western 
Art. Ou the other hand, he devotes his atten- 
tion to the study of Indian Art. 
seeks to create an Indian atmosphere within 
and without his home. Thus, he enlivens the 
course of his life with a certain grandeur and 
beauty. ; 


But, what should we,—future citizens of 


‘the Empire, the shapers of. the, destiny, of 


India—do, in order to read that. beautiful life, 
in order to. fashion our. Ways and manners in 
accordance with the Indian spirit? How are 


« +We to proceed to exemplify—<See, how an 
“Indian can live’? ? 


The course we have to 
follow is long,.and hard. As we proceed, we 


have to Strengthen ourthearts against the dis-— 
+» Pleasure of our, detractors, the cold smiles and 

> Jeers of our .own countrymen and lastly: the 
t » “Mcers of our own brethren. We have tor . 


£ : Se 4 


In short, he , 


> 


> 
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contend against all these difficulties and let us 
hope God will crown our efforts with success. 


» The necessary training grounds are the home, 
Therefore, our first 
duty should be to /ove our home. And, if we, 
indeed, work earnestly for the peace and -happi- 
ness of the home, by. discarding all evil customs 


the school and the college. 


and superstitions, all tyranny of Society in our 


_teligious rites.and ceremonies, then shall we be 


Our second 
duty must be to ove our college. I shall quote 
a part of the address of Principal S. C. Roy of 
the Dayal Singh College, Lahore, which clearly 


able to realise the beauty of Life. 


points out duty— 


“My first message to you is “Be at home”. 
Don’t feel like strangers or-aliens ; make your- 
self ‘quite’ comfortable. Extend your family 
affections to all the relations of the college life. 
The house-hold of the college is much wider, 
much more complicated and difficult to manage 
than that of the family and you should there- 


fore be more loving and forbearing, more spar- 


_ing and economical, more liberal and tolerant and 
“more conscious of. your,; duties and responsibili- 


ties here than at home,* The ideals of . ‘sonship 
and servantship. are very much the same in the 
family, in.the college and in. the, state. If you 
areia true son, and-an obedient servant in carry- 


~ing' out the will of ‘your’ father at home, you 
“ate sure to be a dutiful student of the college 


and a loyal citizen of the Empire. For all the 
duties and virtues of ‘man are interconnected 
and form one whole i in’ a ‘perfect and harmonious 
life. Remember your sweet home and the ten- 


_ der affection of your, mother and: father, and 
your. life i in the college. will, be sweeter, 
holier and: more. loving thansit is ”?, 


“nobler, 
_ We show 
eyuts lave ‘to~our' college by glorying “in its 
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achievements, by keeping a spirit of brother- 
hood within the college and above. all by sub- 
mitting to discipline which is conducive to our 
real welfare. Obedience is really the Bond of 
Tule. <“ By contenting ourselves with obedience, 
Says Emerson, “‘ we become Divine”. Above 
all, we must remember the prophetic ane of 
Carlyle: “To learn obeying is the funda- 
Thus, we shall be 
able to inculcate Beauty in our college life... 


mental arc of Governing ”, 


On third duty shall be to love our country 
and our Empire. We must take this as our 
motto in our public life, after we emerge from 


the “University atmosphere.” We show our 


-love to the country, not by our hatred of 


foreigners; not merely .by glorying- in her 
ancient civilization, but by fostering a spirit of 
Brotherhood between all the castes and com- 
munities of the land by dedicating our lives to 
the service of the mother-land. . 

Many of us, after we leave the College may 
undertake social, educational or. political work. 
In all this, we have to dispense with. Provincial 
patriotism, remembering that we are ‘sérving 
our. common. mother-India.;, Above all, may 
I again reiterate that we should. live the lives of 
Indians :—in. a spirit of Brotherhood, in an 
atmosphere of mutual self-help and cooperation, 
love, welling up as a. gentle stream in, the! hearts 
of all, and harmony. pervading all 2. fkenud 


For’ myself I cannot ‘but “ici ‘of -hulding 

a home—a Shantiniketan, « an ‘abode of peace-in 
‘the Indian’ style,” ‘farnishing ‘it’ with aR 
articles, the walls being adorned with 
of. ‘Tndian art, the ver 
“every “environment t of 
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"plea environments, I should ‘myself be 
_ leading a life in tune with the Indian spirit ? 

“Well, you may take these longings of my heart 
the mad dreams of youth, You may say 
a that it is: not ‘practical politics.” Anyhow, 
en. where there'is a will, is there nota way? Is 
; rae frie us to se cusses beautiful’ 



































view of Beauty and for too 
eae master sof ce 
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your life soar as high as its heavenly destination 


allows it, and the galling sense o° opposition 
between desire and duty will gradually give place 
to a pleasurable feeling of harmony between 
the flesh and the spirit, which will naturally 
enable you to realise the beauty of life. Thus, 
you will see beauty everywhere, in nature, 
in human history, in all the events and 
relations of your individual life. Then you 
will be able to give expression to a higher truth 
and say :— 

‘T slept and dreamt that life is duty 

I woke and found that life is beauty.” 


M. Ganesh SunDER Rao 
(and year class, Presidency 
College, Madras). 


; " Righteousness, Sir, is ; the pillar of the universe. 


_ Break down that pillar, and the universe falls into ruin 


nd desolation. But preserve it, and though the fair 
Fabric may sustain partial dilapidation, it may be'tre- 
built and repaired;—Dr. Aypraw THOMSON. 


T should lay it down as a rale, admitting of no ex- 
ception, that a man will speak well in proportion as” he 
has written much ; _and that with equal taleats, shexy 
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je A, PLEA FOR CORRESPONDENCE 
SOCIETIES, 


| “Among the various activities of Mr. W. T. 
| Stead, was one which would be remembered 
with gratitude by some of the readers of the 
“ Review of Reviews,” Mr. Stead considered 
| that every man should acquaint himself with as 
many languages as possible and for this purpose he 
| founded a circle of students comprising of readers 
| of various countries, he also devoted a certain 
amount of space in his journal for their benefit 
by publishing the addresses of those who desired 
to correspond with others in other countries. 


‘Thus, correspondence began which no, doubt * 


‘ was beneficial to both the parties, 


In India, at the present time, there is need 
for understanding the languages and habits of the 
other proyinces, A yniversal language is aimed 
- - ‘at——the start being made by Mr. Gandhi himself 

by award of scholarships to aspiring-student who 
' will learn Hindi. Why not the question arises, 
Promote the cause by establishing correspon- 
dence between people of the various provinces 
in the same way as the late Mr. Stead has done ? 
‘Apart from the above view, we have also 
“to note that friendships now formed through 
correspondece alone might develop in after 
years, into close intimacy or personal acquaint- 
ance, This everyone will admit is no small 
affair, as it tends to invite men who have the 
~same. ideals and aspirations in the various, parts 
af our Mother-land.. 59h ais, GOR Sept haze 


: 


Kees caren ia) Sie Ysi 
Correspondence, r 
an art by itselfiand it develops.as well as ex- 
presses the personality of the writer, as a. g 
ine letter is only the expression of one’s ing 
‘thoughts and emotions... We, must: 
~ber that it was through: a. let 
‘Sarojini Naidu, the swe 

roduced to Gokhal 


with final overthrow, -that set ‘on a foot. 
_compaign against nature, sf 


tS ity sid USitt “tgiieen 
‘we must remember, forms — 
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- NATURE AND MAN. 


Nature and man are two contending powers 
—that arei ncessantly waging war with each ether 
Nature’s immunity from the imbecility inci- 
dent to humanity is an unfailing advantage on 
her side; and inyested, as it were, with 2 
celestial force incomprehensible . to: human 
understanding, she overcomes all oppasitions, 
however strong and formidable they May be. 
God’s divinity is partially revealed in her.and 
thus she partakes of the supernatural. character. 
And the fact that man with his limited faculties 
apd. circumscribed ability should vie .with a 
celestial power isa question that in, itselfcon- 


2 eaG 


tains the answer. But man is .am egotistic 


Phenomenon, and the essence of overbearing 
arrogance, and it is this constitutional and 
characteristic haughtiness, destined to. meet 


PS Twetie 





Man is a huge feeder and. ba 
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Man’s birth iva dtl fucheblditce from fleshy 
bondage;:btionly> autransferetict “from womb 
todwomtbs is Thew mother ylshelters her child 
_gwithimilher!sbodyltonlpie yea? and enjoys the 
sprentest respect and 'kihditess from’ the‘ latter ; 
‘sthéiithow much more éxapverated should be our 
_ filfalifegatd tovonetohouentwines us within her 
folds ithigaghouteirlife’> 
8d, YApart from Ate persbnal comforts Nature 
‘gdrathiisterd e'sah, ‘She Hias'a significant mean- 
niereeibide wHeHNARived from the spiritual side. 
















é ‘Smif native. bien i? Supposed” ‘to be endowed 
; edie noblee? eletients ; 3 but none in actual 
jing *tGipests them, peeclly” in ts 
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Sheiiv the pattern of” the sublime’aspect of hu- 
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Then’ he is rendered fit to commune with God 
and to meditate uninterruptedly upon this Divine 
Glory till he is ‘dissolved into ecstacies” and 
continuing in the same strain, becomes one with 
God. What greater felicity do we want? 
Our recognition of the benefits conferred 
upon us by. Nature cannot take z any tangible 
form; and only a free grant of immunity. to 
her from the ravages to which every thing that 
comes within our reach i is committed, is at. the 
most what is contemplated of us.by God. If. 
even this narrow concession cannot be shown 
her, she wreaks her vengeance upon us. ‘Grounds 
consecrated: to Nature are utilized by .us for 
our.artificial use, and she is step by step driven 
off from our environment, until at last perhaps 
she will be altogether excluded from our. sphere, 
»But in ‘proportion to the urgency with which 
_ she: «is pursued, ‘she thrust herself inexorably, 
-though with less: majesty and dignity, in our 
midst: “ When the harsh treatment accorded to 
sher grows unbearable ‘Nature, in: way of punish- 
-menty..visits us with plague and-war that ‘carry 
iiaway thousands of us at 2 swoop. 


voit: Natuté devises’ other means Se reebacey: 


pf ma 5 Morkmanshi, 


Nature and 


ant, _.ing nity, 


‘ecorated _ with 
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REVIEWS. 
” Tue’ Romance or KING ARTHUR ci 


Referring to the hold that the Arthurian 
Legend has had on successive generations of 
English poets, Stopford Brook, wrote in his 
admirable study of Tznnyson : Chaucer owned 
its power ; Malory embodied it ; Spencer seized 

3; Milton thought of it as an epic; Dryden 
ieegans Wordsworth touched it ; Tennyson 
taok up its lyre again ; Marris and Swinburne 
and Arnold entered into its enchanted land,” 
It is no wonder that in these strenuous days « of 
a magnificent fight for the cause of humanity, 
and civilisation, interest ‘should again be rer, 
vived in the goodliest fellowship of famous 
Kinghts Whereof this 
and the classical version of the legend by Malory 
should be presented with the additional attraction 
of a vivid background furnished by an ‘eminent 


Is ‘well-known in con- 
do TiziTt 


world holds- record 


artist, whose name 


nection with ‘several glorious attempts at the- 


combination of the touch of the brush “wrth, the 


inspiration of ‘Titerature. Mr. A. W." Pol al ms 
who needs no introduction | to students. ae ines 
ature has produced an abridgement whith has 
kept.together the most'essential andscaterdétive 
partsof Malory’s Wort'de Arthurount wet dre 
gladihe did noticommit the mistakerof: ‘Rarrating 
thestory *in’ his own words, Diverel dethe 
quaint charm and direct’ Vigohe sof Mates 
diction, ithe: work'should have lose nich efrite 
singular interest, Wihile appreciating’ thd ¢hoide 
of subject as' well 
petals SM eee 









he finish of seationvomtie 


iH ANT“ AT IL 
Common citizensof KingyArthur’s realm, need, 
notsfigaressdipedsly-as theynshave, done. at jhis, 
handéau We :ateinet suresifih istoricallaccuracy, 
demands. such hungny andcbageard pppesrances, 
with the; primitive, costumes,and;me saves tns Lake, 
mindithe: anfish thaneves tf itdid,acertain,amount, 
of; idealism,;is . oHecessary:.cin- historical. wpainting, 
especially when illustrating a >Romance. i OF 
Chivalry. We have great pleasure jn recom 
mending it ta the students of. English h Literature 
in India and we ‘hope i it ‘will ‘also find a tee in 


all School and College. Libraries.” We 


WD t 


Tue Poems or EpEn nue * 


It is probably, not, kngwn,,to,.many of our 
readers that there ig.a.special association between 
Eden Phillpotts. andrindia—she, wasy, born at 
Mount Abu; eee 7 Lti,is; therefore 
Bie SSE u RB oo ancTe Seas Sa er a 
Wsite qo eS AS ake on ot pocms. by aos 2 ae 3 
Phillpstts, Leas asc inating, worl dof he as 
Roctyas romance ao pumours By far the mos 
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of the sitiilar Parsidn romance of Lais: 
anni well-known in the Bast, it has a 
HuleG ae ae avid gentle humour, 


in recent years andl we are also parfieutarly 
sed with the eulogy to the ry of 


¢ 
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a familiar theme sifting: in her easy chair. The 
main attraction of the book is this personal aspect 
of the writer andit thusalso shares of the inevitable 
fatilts associated with literature of the type, It 
is for instance, difficult to say if some of the 


“observations are any permanent contribution to 


criticism. We do not know if the influence of 
the French language was the most noteworthy 
feature of Nincteenth century literature in 
England, and there does not seem to be much 
poilit in saying as one of the most noticeable 
aspects of Tctinyson’s work that it had with- 
stood France. One might appreciate the sanity 
of judgment and sobriety of political vision of 
the poet-prophet who expressed his abhorrence 
of — 
THE RED FOOL-FURY OF THE SEINE. 

but the influence of French was neither so 
prominent nor so injurious on English literature 
of the nineteenth century as to need such pro- 


minent mention and there are certainly more 


‘Complimentary things to be said about the poetry 


of Tennyson than the negative testimonial that 
his work was free from French influences. 


A Manvat OF Hinpu Erutes it saat asain 


ents 


by We had occasion to) review in: this journal 


: the first edition of this. manual ee ethics 
: ‘by Mr. Chandra arkat of the } 
i. nal, Departitien | We are: lad aati asec 
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Tae PrasnopaNnisHat * 


. The Theosophical Publishing House has 
done much in, recent years to popularise the 
ancient religious lore of India and this addition 
to the available English translations of the Upa- 
nishads will be appreciated by all students of 
Hinduism and Oriental Philosophy. In addi- 
tion, there are excellent notes under each 
sloka. 
Nilkanta Sastri, B. C, EB, 
12 As, 


~* By A, 
Publishing House, Adyar. 


Heaven. is above all! There sits a judge that no 
king can corrupt !—SUAKESPEARE. : 


The love of liberty is the love of others ; Hie love 
of power is the love of ourselves. —Haart. 


‘Deep calleth unto ‘deep ; the Infinite 

Within us; to the Infinite without, © 

Cries, with an inextinguishable shout, 

In spite of all we do to stifle it. trys 


Our very progress, which’ is‘our peculiar glory; con- 
sists in at once losing and learning the past, in gaining 
fresh ‘stations’ from, which to take a wiser retrospect 


.and become more deeply aware of the treasures we 


have used:—M.. Martineau. | y . g if 
fi: pore 
5 _ History, | which traces. for us “the Sell links s_of 


events is like a nymph “of early, morn W. oe 
profile is only | geen on the pale glimr: ner df. a . 


over oe in the: ee : nastine of ‘hoo da 


hye 2 


The Theosophical . 


unoertain i 







EDITORIAL NOTES — 
Tue Benares’ Hinou UNIVERSITY, ~~" 
A further ‘instalment’ of progress has bee 
achieved in the matter of the expansion of the | 
University. The organisation of thé Oriental = 
College which is to be a development’ ofthe 
présent Ranavir Sanskrit Pathshala attached ee 
to the Central Hindu Collegeehas been’ takert ; 
in hand ‘and an eminent Sanskrit’ scholar, 
Pandit Ramavatara Sharma, M.«A., has” ‘beén 
found for the Principal’ s place. Pandit Raia 
vatara Sharma needs no introduction to dur 
readers, as his name has long been ae 
in the world of Sanskrit Scholarship “at leas 
in North India. The Teatned Pandit “has 2 te 
academical distinétion to his credit ti o = 
taken a First Class and hea caded the” ist’ ef suc- 


sett candi in his ome iA 
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University. It is highly desirable that the mae of thegmcsk important of them under the > 

ene who leave the portals of the Hindu significant title, Bharata Shakti* The whole ~ 
niversity; should be filled with the true Hindu series of addresses forms a striking plea for the 
spirit and be actuated by the highest Hindu ideals. preservation of the essential elements of Indian 
imate as nearly culture, without allowing them to disintegrate 


3 ‘They must endeavour to approxi 
he conditionsof modern and lose their identity under the influence 


as may be possible under t 
life, to the ancient Hindu ideal of the Guru of Western civilisation in India to-day, and 
umble , beginning has been made at least it is expressed in the foo ae words 
e direction of giving ihe ecersaty guidance to the pamphlet : 

I shall be glad if it be the fact that auy 
words of mine help, in however small a degree, 


to stem those movements which work for the 





cultural conguest of this country, and which & 
having unfortunately done much in past years : 
are likely under certain circumstances and in the 
absence of right resistance, to acquire greater 
vigour after the war. This cultural question is 
of equal importance with the purely political 
one, now receiving so much public atteiition. 
I cannot discuss this last; but it is open ‘to me 
to say that if Indian political efforts can rightly 
secure Home Rule, it is only a successful cul- 
tural defence, which . will. proxide a Home to 
rule. ‘ 

_ Indja is not a mere geographical expression 
> nor a mere. congeries of people, who: happen 
tobe on this particular part of the Earth’s 
, but who pniey as well have been -else- 


“9 


ity is a particula 


and Art, of Knowledge and Beauty.’ May 
ia the great and wonderful antique life of India 
be re-born in the forms of to-day.” 


ti ‘Lrrerature in THE Unirep Provinces 


l The following paragraph is from the latest 
| report-of the government on the administration 
of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
i which we have just received : 

Despite the rise in the cost of paper the 
literary output was the largest on record. No 
| less than 2,272 publications were registered as 
i, compared with 2,023 in 1915, The. largest 
increase is in works written in the Hindi langu- 
age, in which connection it is to be noted that 
not a few. Musalmans have employed the Deva- 
Nagari character.” ~~ 02 

Classified by subjects the rise was greatest 
under religion (65), history. (41), biography 

(27), medicine (28). science (22), and poetry 
f=). : 
publications treating of politics, the subject 
was dealt with in many cases in books, the as- 
tensible purport of which’ was history, fiction, 
sacial reform, or economics. The 19 books on 
og) war bréathe a spirit of genuine loyalty and 
emanate from Christians, Musalmans, Aryas, 
and orthqdox Hindus alike. In some there are 
quaint parallels drawn’ “with: mythical fight 
India : others show ‘that their a uthor: 
lyiifollowintg the course of the - war, nd-o 


again are” nfery denuncidtignsiuef- 5 


RAISZRE sib 
any male ‘f Unt mn iB snd 
WI ot ~ 


‘ sane Ete, #4 
ek ne 1p bu i 3 % 


Although there) was a reduction of 20 























BENARES HINDU UNIVERSITY. 


Thea OF Canomates WHO HAVE PASSED, > THE B A. 
‘EXAMINATION HELD IN MARCH. ee OV 































Roll Name of Name of Passed in 

No.’ candidates. College — Division, 
1.-Atul Chandra Ganguli ©, H. G. 2 
7. Beni Prasad Gupta Do. © 
8 Bepin Behari Mazumdar Do. 

10. Bhagwati Prasad) Sinha Do: 





14 Chandra Bhushan Chatterji Do. 

17. Deo Bhushan Tewari ‘Do. 

26. Gop Narayan Sharma Do. «2! 
27. Govinda Dasa Li 


28, Gur Narain Bilgrami 

34. Joges Prasad Sen: 

35. K. Swaminatham ‘ 

38. Kedar Nath Pandit 
39. Kedar Nath ea 

45.- Lakshmi Narain Mital 

46. Lakshman Das 

48. Leela Dhar Jha : 
49. Mahendra Chandra Roy 

50. Mahipat-Ram Nagar ~ 

59. Pacamesh| Prasanna Mul 

. Paramatma Saran Va 


64. Rama Kant Rao 

67.. Ram Chandra Pandey 

68, Ram Harakh — 
\| Raja Ram Char 
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I 68. Ram Prasad Pande C.H.C.. It 
List OF CANDIDATES WHO HAVE PASSED THE 7o, Ram Chandra Deo etasha B 
TeAMINATION HELD IN Marcn 1918. a 1D {T 
INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION HELD IN M¢ f 9 ax. Satyanshu Mohan Mukho- 
Roll Name of Name of Passed in padhyaya Do. 7 
No. candidates. College. Division. +a. Shiva Kumar Bhattacharya Do. lll 
2. Babu Nandan Singh. C. H. C. Ill 75. Sita Ram Do. Il 
3, Badri Narayan Singh Do. Il 46. Sita Ram Pant Do. II 
4. Baldeva Upadhaya Do. I 747. Shri Nandan Do. Ill 
6: Baij Nath Singh Do. HY 48. Siddha Narain Tewari Do. ul 
», Beni Madhava Tewari Do, II 10. Sudhir Kumar Basu Do. TI 
13; Bhagwati Prasad Misra Do. I $4. Swami Sahay Do. Il 
14. Bhagavati Prasanna Sanyal Do. It 8. Tribeni Prasad Do. II! 
15, Bireshwar Chatterji Do. Il 87. Uday Narain Roy Do. Ill 
16, Bishwa Nath Mittra Do. il 88, Umesh Mishra ‘ Do. Il 
17, Bishwa Nath Prasad Do. lI 89. Vishnu Deo Narain Do. II 
18, Brij Lal Sharma Do. ‘II 90. Vishwanatha Sarveswara Rao Do. Il 
19;, Chandrama Prasad Dow soll gi. Vishwa Nath Singh Do. “TIT 
20, Chandra Mohan Mishra. . \ Do. Tit 92. Amiya Kumar Sen Do. II 
21. Channa Lal Do. 2 Il 95. Amba Dat Choudhari Do. I 
22, Debi Dat Fuloria Do.» II aq. Arabinda Bandhu Nath ' Do. Ul 
24, Deoki Nandan Lal Do. il 98. Batuk Prasad Do. Il 
25. Faizan Ullah Do Ul 99. Bhagwati Prasad Saxena Do. II 
ane eee eee ree «Do. ut 101. Bhupendra Nath Goshwami Do. rat 
a a ae da Banerji re ea oF toz. Bireshwar Chandra Banerji. Do. II 
Is. tj: oO. E . 
Pai Hen Das bakes . ee . 104. Brajendra Prasad Do. ig 
: 2 z 105. Chandra Bal Do. Il 
31. Hari Ram Hoshing Do: Il - 
E Sie : 106. Chattradhari Singh Do. Il 
» 32. Hari Charan Bandyopadhya Do. I ; ree 
. : 3 . 107. Dhirendra Chandra Mulkherji Do. I 
35- Jai Narayan Tewari Do. Wh. ehaSinet 
36. Jitendra Nath Mukerji Te il riz. Guru Baksh Singh Do. Ill 
37 Jwala Prasad Varma -—=-~dDo., - i 112. Gyan Das Singh Do. II 
38, Kalika Prasad Singh Do iI 114. Har Govind Govil Do Ul 
40, Kanahaiya Singh D or oo 115. Indu Shekhar Moitra Do. lll 
41, Késhava Prasad (Previous) Do. 1 117. Jwala Prasad Do. II 
42. Krishnaji Ballal Phansalkar Do IL 118. Kali Shanker Do. ° TI 
43:| Krishnanand Sastry f Do. ; ni 120 Kamala Kant Malaviya Do. 1 
49. Laxmi Dutt Jha Do. 122. Lakhpatrai Do. 1, 
47. Madan Mohanlal Srivastava De HL. 125: Panch Kori Sen Do. VT 
40. Madhu Sudan Pande Doe Il 127. Pratap Narain Varma Do. Wy 
50. Mahesawari Datt Srivastava Do. Il y28: Prafulla Kumar ‘Chiatterji Do. III 
51. eres Do ll 130. Rabindra Prasad Sanyal Do. UI 
53» Mohan'Lal 0), Alans 133. Ram Rekha Rai Do IW 
54. Murari Mohan Dey De. 134. Rama Shankar I. De, al 
55- Narendra Narsingh Rana Do. I 135. Rama Shankar II. Do. 1 
»56. Padma Datta Pande s ae : a 130. Ram Chandra Saxena Dowels 
58. Patmeshwar Nath Munshi ~ 138. Ram Shanker Lall Do. a 
4 .  Shangalo Do. ~ 139. Ram Krishna Sitaram Sant Do. II 
sone Nath Banerji Ft ae 41. Savent a Nath Chatterji Be ql 
» Pravash Chandra Basu = so, 142. Sarda Prasad - 10. 
a es Narayan Gour AP. Rub) a : 144. Sishir Kumar Mukherji Do. TU 
M i Ree Das Ho, p74 Suresh Chandra : Do. lit 
ae ms andr: a - 0 } Dn. a ms e , 7 { - at9! ei 4 5 cin) . + : 4 
67. Ram Chandra ( ya ie aD oaeae olil » ‘BENARES. MANOHARLAL ZUTSHT, 
g s Ganesh Agashe Do, TIT. The 13th May, 1918. ‘© Registrar’ 
a Frinted by Rameshwar Pathak at the Tara Printing Works, Benares. 
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~ USEFUL BOOKS. —_. 
(1) Modern Letter Writter, roth Ed. Re. t. (2) Every-day ANTI-MOSQUITC keeps mosquitoes 


Doubls and Difficulties in English. roth Ed. 1-4 (3)Select ; 
at Orators Vols. I and IT. Each Vol. Rs. 2-4 off, if.a few drops are aopvlied on 
mer 


(5) Burke’s Speeches on z 
exposed parts. Price Re. 1/- 


Speeches of the Gre 
: ig). Hints on ‘Correct Writing. As. 8. 
“ay Impeachment of W. Hastings. Vols. I and II. Rs. 5 as. 8 (6) Aids 
to Write English Correctly As. 8. (7) English Synonyms. 5th So : 
ad, Explained Re. 1-3: (8) Dikon’s ‘Phrases & IdiomyTEx: |" je Negantafedical Hall, FYZABAD (Oidh). 


Jained Re. 1-8. . 
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THE BEST WHITE EYE PowpErR 
(MAMIRA AUR SACHCHE MOTIVAUN-KA SUK SURMA) 
F.C. 8., M. B. A. 8, Fellow of tne Inatitute of Chemistry, Londen 


Surgeons, Hospital Assistants, Hakims of Rajas and Nawabs, Gazetted Oticers 


ent Officers, Taluqdars and Muropouns; &o., &c. 

Gopi imoni i for y i 2 ax ig complied with, We ha 

Gopi € the testimonials will be sent for your kind perasal whea your orf ee 
rose penciue Mamita at much expense from beyond the limits o= Hindnstan. 

\THE SUCCESS OF OUR EYE POWDER IS IMMEDIATE. 

sight first, and then use onr Bye-potst ; within a fortnight your sight will be 
nvinced of its good effects, ‘and beneficial results. 5 
and is a preventive remedy t00; (2) conders the use of spectacles 
and removes all eye complatuts due to old age and weakness;' (£) keeps the 


(5) cures watering ; (6) itching; (7) redness; (8) pain due to overworke 


{9) removes dim sight; (10) purning of the eyes; (11) enables those who cannot pass the thread through the 
8 ayo of the needle to do their work without the least inconvenience; (12) and cures Photophobia; (13) Conjuncti- 
i ita ; (14) Tritia; (15) Glacoma ; (16) commencing Cataract &c, &c. It is equally beneficial to persons of all 


ages. The price is Re. 3 per Zola, postage 4 Annas. 
To be had of :—Nigam & Co,, Net Ohauk, Gawnpore. 

Ths following are some of ‘those who have testified to the good effects of the Bye-powder :— 

(1) Dr. B. ¥. Rutter, B. D. M. P. L. at London. (2) Dr. J- Drzewiecki of Russia. (8} Dr. P. N. a 
Banerji, L. M. 8. & Surgeon. Calcutta. (4) Dr. P. N. Banerii, Asstt. Surgeon (now at Meerut). (5) Dr. J. 
NeBasn, 1s, M. S., Gawnpore. (6) Nil Madhab Roy, Bsq-,B. Av 3B. L., Judge, 8. ©. 0., Cawnpore. 
(7) Bepin Behari Mukerji, Bsq., M. A., LL. B., District and Sessions Judge, Gonds. (8) Shib Shankar 
Lal, Heq., City Magistrate. Mandlesar. (9) Dhanapat Lal, Esq, Dy. Collector, Unao. (10) J. K. Cha- 
travarti, Manager, Central Hindu College Magazine, Benares. a: 
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(1) It cures a 
unnecessary ; (3) improves tho vision, 
aye clean and strengthens the eyes 3 
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THE VALUE OF ENGLISH FOR 
INDIAN LITERATURES: 
I 

Prof. T. G. Tucker writes in his “ Foreign 
Debt of English Literature :” Nations can no more 
be independent in the art of literature than in 
the other arts. To be independent, to be 
unaffected by others’ - genius inaccessible to 
others’ ideas, would be to render our literature 
as stagnant and as grotesque as the paintings of 
China or of old Japan. It is a condition of 
Progress in Literature as in Science that new 
inspiration must’ be continually sought, new 
Conceptions assimilated. One vein is soon 
worked out; another must be opened. True art 
is of all the world and a nation does best in art 
when It Corrects its own particular ‘ideas, without 
meanwhile surrendering itself to a servile imita- 


Mien of that for which its ‘genius is naturally un- 


fit.” Tt is an’ appreciation: of ‘the’ principle ins 
cance ‘this observation’ of Broke *Tucker’s 








JULY, ‘AUGUST 1 Ist, 4918. 


EXYN Dw 


This young, yet very old, Abode of Wisdom 
With hands uplifted prayeth unto ye :— 
“Beloved offspring of my body of mind ! 
Keep my face bright with ever brighter deeds 
That will win honor for the Motherland 

And cloud it not with any acts of shame 


Unworthy of the Ancient Aryan Race |! 








that has preaipted a consideration of the subject 
of this paper, “The Value of English for 


Indian Literatures.” ’ 


The languages of India have not had any 
occasion till their recent contact with English 
to be subjected to any deep or lasting influences 
from literatures outside their country. It is 
true Orientalists have discovered traces of 
Tranian influence in early Vedic literature and’ 
the doubtful theory has also been put forward 
that Sanskrit drama was indebted in some 
respects to the dramatic masterpieces of Greece 
as a result of the facilities created by the 
Hellenic invasion of India by Alexander. The 
borrowing of a few mythological conceptions 
in the dim beginnings of History is after all of 


very little importance in the development of 


the real literature of any language. And the 


theory of Greek influence on Indian’ drama i iS 
. being Biadtially “undermined by a closer inves- 
tigation of the subject, none of the more’ striking : 
features of the Greek drama having fount any oe 































‘jmitation in Ganskrit. As has been pointed 
‘out by more than one recent student of the 
question, by. Mr. Vincent Smith in‘his History 


Ancient India, by Prof. Macdonnell in his 


‘in his Jndian Theatre, it is extremely improbable 
5 that the temporary Greek occupation of a 
> corner of India, which closed with the rapidity 
ith which it began, could have resulted in 


é Xr) ‘Sinsltit Iierature also Gitte and passed 
1W y mE seloriag, any peporitnities for 





me of Persia. In the literatures 
ndia ; at least, it is possible to hear an 


ope: History of Sanskrit Literature and Dr. Horrwitz - 


|. of Macaulay = 
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needéd only for purposes cf commercial ex- 


change or diplomatic negotiation. Even the 


countrymen of Moliere and Corneille were, 


labouring under limitations similar ¢o those to 
which the were subject. The 
Dutch had not much of literary superiority to 
impress upon people with whom they came 
‘into contact. The early English settlers were 
like the French or the Portuguese but with the 


Portuguese 


increased interest in Indian languages roused by 
like the much- 
abused Warren Hastings and the early pioneers 
of Oriental scholarship liké Sir William Jones 
and John Leyden, the gradual incoming of 
a more intellectual class of Englishmen, ' ‘the 
consolidation of all India under British rule and 
of English 
India by the wise and far-seeing statesmanship 
and Lord; William Bentinck, 
circumstances changed facilitating the touch of 


the efforts of administrators 


the introduction education into 


English wich the native languages of, the land. 
The. Indian has. now taken, to the study of 
English literature; with genuine enthusiasm and 
he best, Indian : intellect, of to-day is in, close 
vith its inspiration, even as there have been 
illustrious galaxy of foreigners in, the land 
aye, sought. the beauties » of, Indian 
IES. eee atingst, blu Yos0 gridD, 


sett canes that als a 
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THE VALUE OF ENGLISH FOR INDIAN LITERATURES 


safeguarded by the knowledge 
Students 


deterioration 
and inspiration furnished by English, 
of English: literature ‘will ‘grasp the situation 
better when it is pointed out that there isa 
literary Renaissance in‘ India to-day as. there 
was in England in the’ Elizabethan period, the 
only difference being that while the two classical 
literatures of Greece and Rome played the main 
part in’ the latter, it is a progressive modern 
language which ‘has great variety and’ strength 
to its credit that is now acting as the lever in 
The fact that’all the’ elements that 
constitute the English ‘literature of! to-day are 
not exclusively’English in their origin-does © not 
lessen its capacity for inspiration. --It brings 
with it the assimilated» wealth of other languages 
besides its Gwn rich native possessions. 
“Traces 6f English ‘influence are apparent 
in‘almost all'the’ productions of Indian languages 
that‘have appeared since “this intimate contact 
with” the! British, the’ peculiar feature’ of the 
present literary revival being'that in almost every 
language! of the’ country it isthe English educated 
that have’ ‘beett'the' pioneers and supporters’ of lic 
terary activity,’ recalling to our minds the distinct’ 
tiirn given to the Elizabethan revival‘in ‘England 
by the University wits. Itis significant that'all’ 
the™ “great names” in ‘recent Bengali literature 
should ‘be! those’ of writers who havehad a “very” 
good: ‘literary “education in in’ English; “some- of’ 
whom’ have even’ “tried' with ‘appreciable success: 
tovexpress ” ‘themselves in’ English liter 





utta Universit 
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rature, “Tt a 
is. oo pleat kim ‘Chander Chaterjec ic 





both. the -languages and used his extensive 
knowledge of English literature for the’ in= 
troduction of such new features as Blank verse . 
into. Bengali poetry. Romesh Chunder Dutt 
divided ‘his affections equally between English 
and Indian literatures and used his: knowledge 
of the one to enrich the other. It will be difficult 
to say of Sir Rabindranath “Tagore himself, 
whether he is greater as an English “or as a 
Bengali writer, and no student of his poetry, 
and drama can escape noe in them traces’ of 
Westgee influence. ev wan a 

The" observation may be exemplified by 
references to almost every ‘other literature in 
the “countrys. An’ attempt is made! here’ to 
indicate some of the primary directions i in which 
this expansion and enrichment may ‘manifest 
ae eau, to a state extent it may bea ee 
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« literatures of India or that they Survey of India will dogmatise on the general 


~ learn from th 
wn upon in the past for such features of the literatures of the country. The 


aye not been dra 
It is possible for instance, to present remarks must therefore be valued for the accuracy 


study of the influence exercised that is possible in such circumstances, As the 
( literary conventions of the various languages of 





“progress.) 
avery interesting 
by Indian writings on the world from the 
_ Brihatkatha and the Hithopadesa of early Sanskrit India are inspired by. Sanskrit to a very much 
a erature to the works ‘of Sir Rabindranath greater extent than the languages of Europe by 
ee ‘agore in our own times, including for instance, Greek and Latin, there is in some measure a 
striking tokens of appreciation as that of common platform furnished for this investigation. 
anishads by Schopenhaur or of Sakuntala It is also necessary to remember that some of 
i the features are the innovations of recent times 

‘ouldst thou life’s young blossoms and the fruits due to, English influences, and far from being 


. ...  . ., , . Stites decline, taken as typical of the languages, must be. inter- 
An all’by which the soul is pleased, enraptured, 
ao 1StIO AS Sete’ ©: feasted, fed, 
midst thon the Barth and Heaven itself in one gested here. . S yrtosan: 
Ny : Sweet name combine, ; II, : ; ; } 
Sakuntala, and all at once ig said. : 
“OSS een 
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preted as supporting the new possibilities sug- i 


iS “Aisi! Matthew Arnold was drawing attention tono 
'beayoided unreal distinction. when he « contrasted’ the 
‘communicable’ and ‘incommunicable’ elements 
of intellectual work. Prose literature with its 
wider scope for the assimilation of foreign elements 
and new, methods may first be examined., Cicero's, 
opinion, that the prose-writer equally,with the: 
poet: is born and not made, is not. challenged 
here, nor is it. meant to under-estimate the; 
originality of the genius of a Lamb or , of,,.2; 





















As Mr, Frazer points 
Histo 
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_ of prose . 
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lism, the languages have been diluted suffi- 
ciently to serve the purposes of newspaperwriting, 
but there has yet to develop a literary tradition 
which would combine the imperishable ‘genius 
of a great prose-writer with ease and simplicity 
of expression. Prof. Macdonnell has regretted 
the practical disappearance of. prose in: Sanskrit 
literature, after the close of the Vedic and 
Brahamana ‘periods, but there can be no chance 
of its revival inva classical Janguage, conversation 
or writing in which is now possible only as in- 
tellectual gymnastics on.the part of Pandits. But 
the reform is urgently needed. in the case. of the 
yernaculars of the,.country,, which have to be 
the vehicles of the great.ideas that are to move 
the millions of the land; in the years to come, 
had i in 1 the. course ; of cheia history, hae, vied 
with each. other,.in the production of.a heavy. 
and cumbrous.style,,. often Sanskritised in the 
extreme, and generally beyond the comprehen- 
sion of even the fairly: advanced;students of the 
language, without. the: help’ of lexicons: and 


grammars, They, have been quite, sonorous 


and sometimes even. musical in ‘their effects, - 


but they.could hardly compensate for, the want 
of clearness and . Simplicity. in, POSE... ‘The 


condition, of prose style, i in the yernac culars,. at 


Bi least. till avery. Teerdin may Is .campared swith, 

what English prose style should haye been. if 

be it, had. stopped; its evolution before isiapper 

; ance. of ‘Denisa aE Re BBs not been: three 
eee _ earligganesiterty:s! 


9 Rif. an is the essence of the! nie of 
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making by the zealous efforts of the new: class 
of the English educated writers. a ane 
-Itis curious that the art of essay-writing — 

should not haye suggested itself to writers in 

the vernacular till their introduction to that 
literary form through English literature. None 

of them seem to have hit upon the happy 
luxury popularised in. Europe by Montaigne 

of “lounging in an: easy chair: ‘and tattling 
familiarly round a theme of general interest.” 
They have always been for productions of 
epic dimensions and their conventional notions 

of literary propriety, have never permitted the 
practice of any of the chiefielements of essay- 
writing, egoism, familiarity,.or discursiveness. 
They could never descend to the level of their 
readers and chat to them/in.a spicit of intimacy 

or: comradeship. The advocacy of a style 
too, serious sto; sbe ;mere: ‘conversation but: too; * 
light/to, be, serious). writing——which according Es 




















baste Boccaccio. who in himself repre- 
its only the faint beginnings of the Euro- 
pean’ novel: ‘The art of the novelist has 
however now found: enthusiastic votaries and 
@ appreciation in the country.’ As the 
ypean lady must have her weekly supplies 
yvels from the es library, the 
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usiasm | is’ mostly ‘for’ the 
ES ARI Dip Beweses. 
he spirit of the sentimental 
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society.’ Again, the critic’s complaint with 
regard ‘to’ some of the novels of George Eliot 
that a happy ending is forced on them by the 
touch of what looks like the wizard’s magic 
wand, would be particularly true of almost all 
Indian fiction,’ as the weakness underlying ‘it is 


‘a uniform feature of: the national. consciousness 


in art. ‘uation 

It is somewhat unfortunate that: certain 
spicy and® sensational,works of English fiction; 
not forming part’ of real “English. literature 
should ‘have ‘secured early attention in this 
country and: resulted in’ the consequent creation 
of an unhealthy class of books in the verna- 
culars.“- The hysterical’ vapourings’ of Marie 
Corelli® with her’ pernicious and distorted philo: 
sophy of life, the morbid and licentious revelries 
of a ‘disreputable writer who dishonours the 
great name of Reynolds and many® a season’s 
novel’ of terrible’ crime and’ ‘ingenious detec- 
tion —these have” found there .way into’ the 
vérnaculars’ before’ the’ Vicar of Wakefield aiid 
Jane Eyre, Mill‘on the Floss and” ‘Vanity Fairs 
Tt'is probably ‘natural’ that! such sensational * 
“aspects! should have ‘arrested the™attention of 


ail 


: thos¢ approaching ‘them = with “a ‘SeRSE ” ‘of 


arty 


novelty; earlier than ’ ‘deeper “and more” Valu" 
s But they ‘inust be sternly” repressed 
necially as woke al 88" oe ies 
ubeeinnine tobeeducatedneems Selgin’ (Fie = 
aty © critic cis 15 a othe dep ite t 
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Bs Horace or Aristotle. He 1s apt to ques- Kings of Kashmir.’ It is possible that the uni- 
‘tion himself.on reading .a book like some form prevalence of monarchy and the absence of 
‘Am I right in being pleased with this work of freedom roused no popular enthusiasm in 


of art?” and not “Am I pleased with this work the facts of History, and we have only glowing: 
of art?” Criticism is based not on his own  panegyrics. by.-servile: courtiers on the achieye- 
| individual esthetic appreciation but on* the _ ments of Kings, their conquests. represented as 
i literary canons in which he has been trained. embracing all. the cardinal points of the earth. 
He will shudder at the liberty implied in the [ne historical writing) we.are where England 
Latin saying: “ De gustibus non est disputan- was while the early’ chroniclers were just’ 
dum.” «It is true there have-been a number of putting in their appearance, without, even Sir 
commentators of Indian master pieces, but their Richard ‘Baker, Lord Herbert of Cherbury. ; 
work has mostly been in the direction of unalloyed and: Clarendon, not to dream of the majestic 
| a admiration, expressed with a heavy apparatus of sweep “of Gibbon, the graphic: narration of 
learning and marked’ by an anxiety to discover Macaulay and the poetic vividness of Carlyle. 
merits even where they donot ‘exist, by constant- Gli has ye to be wooed and won” on Indian 


wi $52 
over-enthusiastic disciple of Sainte Beuve, democratic struggles’and triumpbs in the cause 
| 
( 










; ‘Matthew Arnold'and Walter Pater, so that'in ing some popular scientific expositions a 
the’ years to come an Indian’ mays ‘present a lucid as integral: parts of ae Bc 
analysis: of? the‘art of the great’ writers of this the brilliant. ‘examples of _ 
country or’ discuss principles of esthetics in the Te ae 
abstract, if thére be ‘need. ‘The ideal of’ an 
‘Thdian® Biographia’’ Literavia, ' Fssays tn “criti¢t. 
tisih t or ‘Distairses on Art is ‘one that must*be held 
up ‘to the’ admiration’ ‘of the® Vernacular Writers in in 

; ‘the ‘country: Si tees cohsvptdane tide ofan 
- ‘The baie poe 


yal reading between‘ the lines. There can be soil. - (oes Ban jis 9 a 
— very little scope ‘for the development of criticism . Jt is the same ssiai that is felt’ in’ the 
i in such circumstances and hence the rieed for ipmest of literature relating to S cience— 
catching the inspiration of Coleridgeand Hazlitt, i is hoped no apology is needed for recognis- 
| 




















ably the chief. Pees” Te is'a tiielanel a | 
thae'iit'a ee 7 there “has be 
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models needed for the work than the English impulses than that of the European and no 
_ writers just mentioned. misgiving need be entertained about the future 
Letter-writing and oratory are two liter- of ‘this branch of literature in Indian verna- 

ary forms whose possibilities have not yet been  culars | hee 

_ tealised in India. ‘This is no: place to enter iw be Ul 

into an examination of the reasons underlying, 
© thes absence of these two features. In the - 
$ aig the fone it © probably a mere acci- 


. The possibilities of expansion and assimila- 
tion are not less patent in the regions of poetry, 
though they are more intimately related to the 
national genius than prose. It should be absurd 
to lay down any rules to guide the coming 










master in an Indian vernacular who can express 
himself in an immortal epic, but attention may 

. . . . . fs 1 
be drawn to the principle of artistic unity which 





“i ie Ee hveiin uelish : goes not, seem to have received adequate recog- 
Wortley Montague and: Cow- nition in Indian. Epic literature. Prof. Mac- 
Eiter, amb an d Slee d donell complains about the Mahabharata that the 
mere fact that it consists of more than two 
hundred thousand lines is an illustration of its 
defective sense of proportion. But the. more 
serious flaw is the lack of organic unity, the 
digressive episodes arising: out of the slightest 
excuses and. connected with one.another by, the 
loosest of ‘ties. It. will be very. difficult for 
instance for the Indian Epics to. satisfy the. very 
just demand of Aristotle’ s that the episodes, of an 
‘epic poem must not only be relevant, but also 
‘Subordinate. It..lias. sometimes , been, claimed 


Didaoe yes ti Dat bane cthxa ie Riot ta es 


or wie Mahabharata that it is a great. . Hindu 


3 boayane) neient Hindu, civilisa= oa 
anches,, May, it not be said 
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witty repartees in ‘verse. 
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The« writings of Indian poets usually consist of 
a few distinct works, kavyas or'court epics, and 
occasionally slightly shorter dnes, but never of 
poetical. ‘pieces consisting of ‘less’ than forty or 
fifty lines, except clever poetic puzzles and 
The’ contents ‘page 
of the collected edition of an “Indian writer’s 
work in’ verse would-consist of but’a very few 
entries and ‘there would ‘be ‘no need for an ‘al- 
phabetical index of first lines. He never ‘feels 
the need for writing short: pieces on the Champak, 
dr the: lotus or on “the little, little koil’ singing 
on the Sivish bough.” He’ would’ not “recon- 
cile ‘himself very! ‘easily: “to the words. of 
Edgar’ Allan Poe, in‘ his’-Zssay on ‘the ‘Poetic 
Principle 3, “T hold that a° long poem does ‘not 
exist... That'degree of excitement which would 
entitle a poem to be so’called at all‘ cannot be 
sustained through ‘a*composition of any” great 
length. “After the: lapse of half an hour at'the 
very utmost; it flags and thé poem is\no longer 
such.” ‘It is a disinclination’ta*wan nderi in‘ these 


' realms’/of ‘dainty’ .éffort that accounts for the 


absence ofthe detached’ short: song-lyric, though: 
there are sequences of it in°wWork like “the” Gita 
Govinda of Jayadeva. 1 mo: e2n> soomeverqe| 
ed; With regard °toé the Ballad, the ‘Indian 
languages are yet in'the’stage‘of not recognising 
it as a distinct branch of literature. No ndiari 
Perey has yet come forward withhis Reliques of 
Ancient Paciry, but: when® he <does* ‘come, He’ is 
‘Sure! to be! more’ profusedn his' apologies than'the 
good Bishop for. pee dabbled ittswharvoreho: 





Doctor Johnson’ in his criticism’ of Addison’s 
two papers on the Ballad of Chevy Chase, 
Naturally, there is not the Literary Ballad in the 
country, though there are thousands of popular 
ballads handed down by oral tradition, still s sung 
to groups of villagers gathered under the banyan 
tree by wandering minstrels. © © 

“Any suggestion in the direction of writing 
pastorals, is likely to meet with only ridicule in 
the twentieth’ ‘century. Dr. Johnson has estab- 
lished in'a fairly conclusive’ manner, in cannec-, 
tion with’ his criticism of Lycidas that’ the pre- 
servation’ of pastoral conventions in an’ age far 
removed from genuine pastoral life ‘will lead 
the person attempting it into a medley of ab- 
surdities. But the suggestion will be found: to 
be fairly” appropriate to Indian languages; as we 
have still’ around us’ here, a few miles a) away from 
our Cities, the” conditions of life and | scenery tha 
inspired’ Theocritus or’ Virgil. - "The 
Corydon is there, beneath the ‘shade of € 
literally piping” to admi ring: shepherds, 
fascinating beauty’ ‘of the Phyllis f the 
bouring” hamlet; or ‘of the uct 



























‘upon’ his st Seige p bj 

















Krishna/at Brindavan, possibly with this differ- 
. ence, that they would rely for their effect on 
the universal emotions: roused by the humble 
cottage and the life of the shepherd, without 
needing the support of devotional fervour or of 

the mystifications of the spiritual allegory. 
There are some general topics connected 


with the. poetry of Indian literatures that must - 


fee demand our attention. The oriental ima- 
revels i ‘in the use of figures. of speech 




















ation 


a dian. literatures are always threatened 
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room. with any pretentions to grandeur is the 
Court of Judra, and so.on. But the tempera- 
ment of the twentieth century will hardly en- 
courage this frame,of mind and there. must be a 


gradual toning down of the literature. 


Allied to this is the use of far-fetched poetic, 
conceits'in which also reformation,.would seem." 
to be necessary. Dr. Johnson is pretty severe, 


in his condemnation, of The Metaphysical Poets 
in English literature, but i itis difficult.to imagine. 


the provocation that, would. be caused to him -if, 


he found a poet saying that the terraces of a 


town were so high that beautiful damsels stroll-, 


ing on, them could easily pluck golden; lotuses 
from the heavenly Ganges: that a king was so’ 
valiant and had killed ,such a large number of 
other kings that.the:collyrium from the eyes of 
their queens, mixing with the cvivers of. their 
tears had blackened the_entire ocean); that a 
maiden’s face was so bright that the full moon’ 
went eng hid himself i in bess shame behind the 
the fish as to keep rere ne aategand 
soon. These ideas look specially grotesque. by: 
detachment from-their native setting, but some 
improvement does seem to be necessary only in) 
et ue ee ee elec oie are with ihe 


m¢ 


‘Tennyson’s poems and tiei places of his sojourn 


ss 


would: be impossible in connection with the 
work of. Indian poets, though in the case of 
some of the early: great Sanskrit writers, the 
Himalayan background with which they were 
familiar was made:sufficiently individual. 

The weakness is apparent generally with 
regard to all description of. men’ and things. 
They are all embodiments. of ideal elements, 
admitting neither of distinction nor of the 
slightest reduction .of .merit~ in any direction. 
The-description of Muttra is the same as thats 
of Ujjain, of Kanchi as that of Varanasi, a few: 
details with regard to the names of the gods, 
the various temples, or of ithe rivers that may’. 
flow by:them, constituting‘ alli the: difference. 
Eachyis surrounded by, fortress walls that- reach 
the skies, and ditches.ithat:would furnish means 
af communication. withsthe:lower world as« 
easily as. the Sibyl’sycave in-Vairgil—there are’ 
tanks:with lilies and lotuses raid) }swans, and, 
gardens. ‘with: collection of: plants,’ and trees 
that would perplex' the ‘most‘erudite professor : 
of. Botany: T’he.members of the four’ castes. 
are) discharging: their, respective “functions in’ 
the most ideal manner ‘possible: the Brahmin 
is ‘the-ascetic full of holy firey:the Kshatriya is a 
warrior of irresistable» :might, ‘the’ Vaisya is as. 
c richhas Kubera: the ‘god of wealth, and the: 
Sudraivhas“ reached: the acme of agricultural 
REE Yo poles 1D), off Purge “onIEAN ¢ 304 

The sheroes if, poetic: Picessiva te 
monotonous iiife eae al. 


al 
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but also like Gander or the god of love’ 
It must be difficult,i in, 
such circumstances not_to exclaim with janis 
patience “should all this } pags for” description 2’ 3 
Another aspect of poetic description in ER ; 
requires equally severe 
is excessive. elaborateness, often t 
amounting to a detailed scientific analysis. 
Female loveliness is never indicated | for ins- 


himself in appearance. 


Vernaculars which 
correction 


tance by some such brief touch as “Browning's” 
address ‘Thou lyric love, half angel and half 
bird and all a rapture and a wild) desire,” but! 
setiforth in a close examination of the body,” : 
limb by limb, suggesting the anatomist rather, 
than the poet. . It affects the treatment of love 
also and the “most poetic of passions is often — 
constrained to pass through stages of develop-— i 
ment defined with scientific precision. 
Ata time when the tragedy ofa great war 
has: called the poetry of patriotism: into special 
prominence in the English speaking” world, i 
is p idifficute: ‘mot’ to” gees: ate ‘utter om abseit : 


« AES 
irate at 
* 











An Indian scholar has receheg 
the “existence in’ call periods, a 















eebighites ae 










ea 
thought of the: Founder of the Round Table : 
there is Porus offering his brilliant resistance on” 


the Jelum to the fine army of Alexander, and 
there is Sivaji “riding on the whirlwind” of a. 
great Hindu revival in Western India. It is no 
_ exaggeration to say the most inspiring “poetry of 
patriotism is that of the people who speak ‘‘ the 
tongue that Shakespeare spoke, the faith and 
morals hold which Milton held.” And if their 
ture will mot inspire patriotic. verse in 























languages, one might bid farewell to. 


ee the need for 


: ee car leay of 
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and Mrichakatika which; could challenge corel 


parison with the masterpieces ofany nation, 
should not have realised the possibilities: of 


Tragedy and there should - not cee been a 


master : 

To whom the inibhtys mother did unveil. 
Her awful face. : mond 
enabling him to unlock “ the gates of thrilling 
fear”? and the “sacred source of sympathetic 

tears.”” 1 tot 4% 

A positive expression of the’ weakness is in 
the desire, to :never deviate inthe slightest 
measure, from: the observance of poetic justice int 


the most popular sense of term, and strive for:'a’- 
happy ending in every:circumstance. Addison’s 


theory advanced inthe: Spectator and practised: 
in Cato,; that sit isnot goodness that is always. 
triumphant in) ‘the world, and -the. artificial 
observance of poetic justice in the:.drama is’ 
therefore’ not» worth <striving for, ‘has not been® 
preached on»Inidian soil..c As for the desires for’ 
a happy ending, a.very grotesque exhibition: of 
it was furnished the»other day by a Hindustani‘ 
version of Hamlet, in which Ophelia and Hamlet: 
did not die-but lived, to share wedded happiness: 
Esgpiithe throne; ofDenmark. 2) i 8 
. -Theiintroduction:of the drama of society: 





Biepotiants in this ‘branch “ 
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more recent exponents of the art like - Bernard 
Shaw’and Oscar Wildé® or Pinero and Lady 
Gregory. © Kings’still go out a hunting” and fall 
in love with princesses in forest homes ; slay 
demons and multi-headed monsters ; pay visits 
to heaven in erial cars and come back in time 
for amorous sport at the royal gardens. All the 
time thé grievous tragedies of life. are there 
_ arround ‘tthe artist waiting’ for treatment. “The 
immediate ‘problems “of human’ existence are 
staring us in the face when ‘the dramatist is 
lulling himself to:sleep'in’ an” unreal’ World of 
roseate romance. The example of the social 
dramatists of England and ‘of continental dra- 
matists' like Ibsen and Strindberg who are also 
available in'English garb, must’“help'to ‘add,:a 
page of'no ordinary value to Indian’ literatures. ° 
This brief survey: of the» possibilities of ex<. 
pansion in various branches may conclude: with 
one or two general considerations, the rich 





literature and possible additions to Indian  voca- 
bulary, from., English. With a literature more 
varied and voluminous than those of Greece 
and Rome, English ‘must - 
storehouse of material to borrow from, for * pre- 
sentation in Indian) art, -Again if is hoped:no 
narrow sense of purism will resist the desire to 
improve the range of expression of the v. rna- 
culars by free importations from English. “Such 

a practiceof borrowing would not only be the 

< adoption of one of, the most widely-accepted 
principles, of linguistic evolution, b t. al also. be 
thoroughly « consistent with the past istory of 

' Indian “Vernaculars, which have borrowed as 
freely from one anothér and) occasionally /even 

' from farign languages as from sPanshultie 


Whe ge ee " 
pious Hope’ without!such and © 
ages. will 





in his life-time. 9TH 


prospect of the borrowing of themes from English _ 


‘serve as a ‘vast « 


* 
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Sue aims OF A on E WORTH at 
~LIVING 


Le Sync. bang, 

To dear ‘mortal. who wishes to immortalise 
his'name and make his dust. smell | sweet »and 
blossom, it. is of paramount importance that 
he’should'lay down a set of noble idealsi:or 
objects “of ‘life ae to which he anay act 


a "nem 


‘The ideals which a boyy fixes’ een in his 


* mind inyouth are» the very . basic foundations 


upon »which the building of his ‘afterlife will 
be: erected—the.. very hinge on’ which’ the 
door of his fature activities will turn; the very 
seed which will grow up to be a ‘towering tree 
which’ will bear fruit—sweet or sour-it depends 
chiefly‘on the quality:of* this’'very seedithese 
very ideals formed: ia youth, ‘That the ideals 
which men:select to‘be their guiding, forces: in 
future, would mould their-standing in thelang 
runiof life and would.goa. dong way ins making, 3 
their. careers ‘brilliant or humble, can be prov 
beyond. the shadow of a a doubt by, a, host .¢ 
ane furnished, by | the biographies ‘u 
Men hese msn, puEpS URE te be s 


$4 fs, scholars, posts a Li 
ich they | 
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the saints 'W who have appeared from time to time 
‘and have wrought for the firm establishment of 
righteousness in this world had a particular bent of 
mind which was eminently belpful in moulding 
their after-life career and activities. The oc- 
‘currences in the childhood of Buddha: bear 
eloquent testimony to the fact that signs of 
man’s future greatness can be traced, from his 
Fe very inclinations towards high thinking. Here 
isan instance of a philosopher who commanded 
s world wide reverence for the simple reason that 
he. had a mind to become:so. In-this.connec- 
‘tion t the mentioning of an incident in the stu- 
mt life of Bhudeva Babu and Mr.. Michael 
| Ma Sudan Dutt would, certainly, be interest- 






















Sudan Dutt sat Chatinain on 
pe neually ‘the subject turned 
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Once that we fix those ideals in our minds 
as something to be achieved something that shall < 
be ours—and begin to act upon them we shall 
be almost surprised to mark, day by ee 
mental and spiritual growth, 

Then there is a saying in English very ° 
much to the point—shoot higher than the? 


mark and you will not miss it. The same rule 


is applicable to one’s ideals of life that is to say, 
let him fix a sacred goal which reach he must, 
In a nutshell—only pitch your projects high 
if you wish to secure an honorable and useful 
place in this world at all. Is this world really 
a vale of sorrows, a bed of thorns? If so, it 
must be transformed ina vocal valley resound- 
ing with the chattering of birds and. inca ':bed 
of roses,sending - forth their fragrant smell, far 
and wide, by men ; Choosing; high ideals and foie z 
generous deeds. . 


Life is real, life is earnest, What they need 
is only a selection-and adoption: ofsuch. ideals 
of life as may ‘enable them” ‘to. perform’ their 
duties to their fellowmen in their. ‘Tespective 
spheres: of action. cand what is lifer itself? 
The real life is: just as cated were the’ nee 


Liat 


Je49% 


cae — 
We live | in deeds nat. ‘years, ‘in: “thoughts 


syed ino breaths, 
_aoegbE 


+. 
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children of to-day might be required to hold 
the highest position in land to-morrow and 
since the selection .of ideals of life is of such 
importance to them, a few are given below 
which young.men might adopt to their advan- 
tage :— 

r. The acquirement of knowledge must 
be the very “fist object of life toa student. 
Kowledge ‘in its most useful branches must be 
the- ruling passion of a student—that know- 
ledge by ‘sheer dint of “which Shakespeare, 
Goethe and Kalidasa’ in’ the’ poetic’ *world, 
Vyas, Gautam and Patanjali in philosophy, ‘ and 
Newton in science have® left an’ imperishable’ 
name; which does honor not only to the’ lan- 


guage in which they wréte or the country in’ 


which ‘they were® born’ but also'‘to the ‘world’ 
asia: whole, i: 
ing’ ourselves each morning’ farther than the 
previous’ ‘day,’ we shall experience a delight 
suchvastis never experienced: by:‘those’ who’ are: 
satisfied with low and vulgar ambitions. 
2s: But honor and position are, naturally 
enough, perhaps, the most coveted-aims- of one’s 
lifge>*These «certainly are ‘desirable aims’ and 
should accupy the foremost’ plate in the minds 
of men who are for:the'time + a eset 
their aims of life. : Rit tiene 
vevg.-Dhen ‘there’ is “the” desirable air of 
acquiring wealth which: though” some “conterited 
people*iwould' ‘not. ‘allow’ ‘to’ be one ‘of ‘the 


In ‘seeking® knowledge and find’ 


ideals. of ae is a a a a happy “careery 
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in the scale of nations’in these trareriabisne days 
breeding, as it does, all trade and.commerce. 
‘Therefore, promising young readers, some of 
you must be desirous of becoming the future 
merchant-princes of India who will after all, 


make, good old India really prosperous. bow 


4... But dest the -acquirement of a high: 
position or abundance of, wealth J,;ask, really, 
mean success. in life? Those who say that these. 
gains do mean success in life -will'try in vain -to 
persuade me to believe in the absolute truthful- 
ness of their belief. I say, these gains might 
mean anything but perfect and complete Success 
invlife. ol See the ee nave lines of ‘the 


ne ge wile 
poet :— , aHih 
Breathes there: th man: an ou SO 0 dead, G 
Axir 


Who ‘never to “himself hath’ said, Soe 
This i is By. own, By nativeland, : 














ote in, it for, the, ‘uplifting of 
Your education: swauld bg: fatile:i ‘s 
youths from amongst you 
themselves in’ the service of | 


of th ie_noblest 
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blessed are ‘those who hold the divine aim of 
serving their motherland. 

. 5. Side by side with patriotism, children 
must be taught early to help the poor, and the 
needy, the dumb, the blind and the lame—in a 


word to be philanthropic. This is one of the 
noblest aims of life a man can afford to hold— 
an aim of life which would make life a blessing 

instead of a curse which epithet is so often attri- 

“buted to it. The immense service which the 
great Saint Mahatama Gandhi has rendered ‘and 
is rendering to Indians:is in this field. 


6. Another mest important aim of ‘life 
should be to obey the laws of our Creator and 
follow our religion. Just think where does the 
difference lie between an irreligious man and a 
brute. It is man only who has been endowed 
with an instinct by the help of which he may 

Tealise his dutystowards his Creator. Perfect 
happiness can be enjoyed only when a man is 
devoted to God. How justly does Montgomery- 
condemn the actions of those who seek for 
‘worldly happiness alone, having no regard for the 
Creator inthe following lines: 
_ « » she infant reared alone for earth: 
May live—may die ‘to curse his birth. 
7. And last, but not® leasts.a 
next to the, devotion, to God aes 
devotion to the King-Emperor be thought as 


constituting an important duty of every Citizen 
in the*Empire.’ ~ HIM) | 9 


~ 


‘<0So gentle ‘reader, these are ‘som th 
; en eof th 
ideals of life-\upon’which’I would like you a 
ponder and from which: you should select 
a few gccondie to your peculiar bent of mind. 
= yet ao erik Begin, then, to act 
scording tq them ‘feari i 
nother fea? for a nnOWINE 
. to meditate, to plan “resolve, perform, 
Whi in itself is very good, aia 


Wy shel een 2 E 5 
#3 my ard ot pood, no matter what be done. 
ob <)> Davenpra SINGH Srivastava. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF 
TRAGEDY AND THAT OF 
COMEDY. 


BY 
KaPILDEO SAHAY. 
The law of evolution is universal. It is 


as well applicable to the concrete organic 
world as it is to the. abstract world of ideas, 


thoughts and feelings since the latter are only; 
the outcome of the former and the development: 


of, these). mental attributes is closely. allied to 
the evolution of the organic self. The law is 
alike in both the cases and, literature being an 


expression of the mind and thus of the self, 


necessarily follows the same principle of growth 
This growth again depends upon three essential 


factors: the seed, the soil and the manure in the: 


case of the concrete ; and the mind asthe. foun- 
tain of ideas, thoughts.and feelings, the language 
and the circumstances under which the: first: of 


these. has to work,. in the case of the abstract 


literature. . There is. the seed, it, is transplanted 
in the soil and manured.. In consequence, a’ 
single streak comes out at, first ; this~-gradually 
thickens and after it has attained a. centain: 
strength, a further manuring makes it.shoot 
forth’in seyeral branches and cover a wider.area.- 
So it has been with literature. | ‘The first problem: 
Was to speak out our ideas and then, as circums- 
tances developed, the crude mode of .expression’ 
reached the point| of shooting..forth ¢when a 
division betweeniprose and. poetry«.had  to;*be 
made at.a very early stage of the history oft 
literature. These two, sidés having separately’ 
attainend their maturity, they had, each ‘one of 
them, to be further sub-divided. Dhus poetry’ 
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THE LANGUAE OF TRAGEDY AND THAT OF COMEDY 


branched off into epic, lyric and dramatic poems 
whilst similar off-shoots came out of prose too. 
And these'three divisions of poetry continued 
tobe the divisions till the sixteenth century 
A.D., no further sub-division taking place before 
that time. 

Though the further sub-division stopped ‘for 


some centuries, still the development of ‘poetry _ 


and especially of the dramatic one continued 
during those periods. The drama put ona 
spiritual garment between the tenth and the 


“twelfth centuries because’ of the religious and 


spiritual turn predominating at that time. It 
had then propounded the religious and spiritual 
aspects of life: Then came into prominence 
the humorous side of life when the Italians 
were the first to represent the ludicrous side of 
things. And it is here that we find the first 
germs of comedy. This occurred somewhere 
about the twelfth century and continued up till 
the fifteenth century. Finally, this change was 
accompanied by a great evolution in all the 
aspects of the people during the period of 
Revolution when comedy took a different and 
definite» form. 

>The curiosity of the Elizabethan period 
coupled: with the then spiritual upheaval and 
a little liking for fanciful thoughts gave rise 
to|.the comedies, known as “ miracle plays.” 
It is here, in fact, that comedy gets a definite 
shape and becomes an embodiment, ‘not only 
of the ridiculous but also of ‘the- humorous, 
the beautiful and the spiritual. + But ‘still it is 
not, till the sixteenth century that \we get the 
present form of our comical dramas. 

_ | So far tragedy is. nowhere to’ be found 
in. English _ literature.. Then came the 
Shakespearian period when the master poet not, 
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only perfected comedy but also evolved the 
other form-of drama and developed it to the 
utmost. He distinctly saw that there are two 
aspects of life :—(r) that represented by come- 
dies and (2) that embodied in tragedies, 

5. The first of these, we have said, is 
older than the other and the main characteris- 
tics of the: former are that they invariably end 
in joy and the whole trend of events are arrang- 
ed in-a sequence that generally makes the end 
perceptible. For instance, Antonio is at last 
saved from the tight grasp of Shylock and the 
death of Oliver’s son and his being turned out 
from Fredrick’s palace evidently leads us to the 
repentant attitude of the latter which’ naturally 
brings him to his senses and finally, makes him 
search for Orlando. Again in a comedy, rivalry, 
love or any other unusual happenings or mis- 
take brings misery to an individual or a set of 
individuals. They suffer for a period during 
which the fidelity of friends and relatives and the 
enmity of opponents are tested and exhibited 


_ to their utmost. And, finally, they come out 


with a brilliant colour, either having saved 
themselves or having been ~saved by others. 
Thus we have two kinds of comedies :—(1) re- 
flective and, (2). objective. In the former the hero 
or the heroine wins the cause of others whilst 
in the latter he or she wins his or her own 
cause. Portia, for example, saves the life of 
Antony whilst Orlando is reconciled to his 
brother and gets Rosalind. Sometimes sin is 
followed by repentance and the Person’ ‘thus 


_Yepenting is saved. Again; in a comedy ‘one 


can easily : follow the trend of events and 
can’ also anticipate what is to happen ‘next, 
Thus Orlando goes! to the same forest where i 
the Duke and Rosalind are living and ‘ 











i 
they, mus ; 
beloved generally meet each other in a comedy. 
Hence, the) language of a comedy is not very 
deep ,and is apparent to the audience. Some- 

% times they moralise too, as when Portia does 
while expatiating on the twofold blessings of 

— Mereynn 
). Then come. tragedies and here we come 

ta the most solemn side of life. Sins play the 
most conspicuous part-in them and tyrany and 
stice prevail, Heroes stand against the above 
their utmost and, finally, sacrifice 
ir lives even for the sake of principle, truth, 

_ Hamlet stood against the infidelity 

et and the usurpation of the throne 

finally, died in his attempt to 
om he did punish. O hello 

Desdemona for the suposed 

rs 


{ meet with one another. Lovers and 
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disguise always accompanies the hero or the 
heroine..and the puns of the former serve to 
explain the obscure mystery. The frequent 
appearance of the “fool” in ‘King Lear,” 
and the constant companion, Horatio of Hamlet 
are mainly intended for this purpose. Tragedies, 
\since they represent the adherence to truth, 
justice, and principle even at the cost of the 
sacrifice of life, are the most moralising and, 
therefore, the language is very effective in 
moving the audience. For instance, the re- 
bukes of Hamlet to his mother or the “Et- 
Too Brute” of Julius Ceasar go the very heart 
and speak voltmes of feelings. Again, Othello 
“a few minutes before he comitted the . most 


9% 


unpardonable blunder said. Ar 
“ Put out the light, and then put out. the 
light : 
If I quench thee, thou flaming minister 
I can again thy former light restore, = ' 
Should I repent me ; but once put out thy 
lope. 22 light, * 
“Theu cunning’st pattern of excelling 
has oases 2. Bodh yesmo? fai nature; © — 
I know not where is:that Promethean’ heat 
_. That can thy light relume, when» I plucked 
ages ucsgisieg 1) 2) stherrose, zie 


14702 its 


cannot give it vital growth again, - * 


- © Tt needsimust wither, I’ll smell it on the 
tom at tree?) 34s 





Ssh x maa Glasto. teEt. 


Baininitiodeny..ak epcvosed bey 
e Fatalpateein 
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death. Further, as in Comedies we have two 
kinds of tragedies too :—reflective and objec- 
tive. In the latter the hero suffers for others 
as was the case with Hamlet, and in the former 
the hero suffers for himself as it was in the 
case of Romeo. 


Thus the language of comedies is less 
complex than the language of tragedies and 
the former deal more with the material aspect 
of life whilst the latter deal with the deeper 
significance of the soul. They both are the 
tributaries of drama, the former taking a more 
smooth slope and the latter flowing through the 


deeper valleys of life and thought. Tohe latter © 


is| more ennobling and moralising than 
former. 


the 
And the latter is more difficult to 
understand and reconcile than the former. Thus 
it is that tragedies go to. shape the destiny of 
nations whilst comedies shape only the individual 
man and the difference between them is, broadly 
speaking, the difference between the particular 
and the general or the individual and the nation, 


KAPIL DEO SAHAY.* 


Bleiel iee . ar opie goles S ¢ 
Cae Tt Se * oie lee we é pads 2a: £ 


“vA, zew chapter is opening inthe history of India, 
How, that Chapter will be written depends upon the 
attitude of all: those whose. activities will go te 
its subject matter, Will it, when it is written, 
melancholy story of racial antagonism flouris! 
a poisonous) weed in ania o H 


of thinly, veiled 
bubbling, ; 


- the subject is abstract and personal attention 





FOUR LESSONS ON THE MEANING 


OF ALGEBRAIC SYMBOLS. a 
ont 


Gy S220 3 


RATILAL DESAI, B. A. (ey yale 


1S 


ae 


BY 


fo bet 
Conpurrons’ yiomaos 01 resale 

wom {ity 

-The number of. oyse an rays alae is about 
(The number is small; for, in Mathe- 
matics a small class is always to be preferred : 


20. 





often needed). The boys have _some: idea etre i 
of units and understand what is meant oor a 3 
Volume. They are also supposed to have <a 
notion about Decimals and to be able. to cal: 
culate. plane rectangular areas. They y_ know 
how to manipulate arithmetical | symbols, 3 But 
they have no knowledge as to ‘the natute e of 
these symbols and are not yet inidated inte 


ro re 

















Be 


the meaning of algebraic Processes: 












t ‘units with those of ancient peoples 
| Greeks, the Romans, the Egyptians, 
Chinese, the Hindus with the further view 





as 


to make the utility of the actual symbols em- 
ployed real to them. The boys will then be 
ee 






ze led ‘on to consider whether a further step *can be 
tak en to economize time and energy. We 
‘now have new symbols of the utility of 
he boys are convinced. The next con- 
oo ol us to lead the boy on to a stud 



















m i) oi given is in the way of 
ally, of the day’s work. Broad- 
the Tecons proceed from ‘the art 
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The teacher has a model of a wood parallelo- 
piped (ht. 7 cm. base Square of 4 cm. : side) 
also a thin piece of Squared-paper closely | fitting 
this base and such as can be easily pasted on the 
base; also, if possible a layer of clay fitting 
the base and one cm in height, 


Boys will be encouraged to do algebraic 
‘exercises independently at home (under the 


teacher’s guidance, naturally), 


But the home exercises will be compulsory 
for all. 


ty ci 


. NoTEs ON THE ACTUAL LESSONS. 


N. B.—Words between inverted commas 
are uttered by the, teacher. These words will 
depend ' upon the answer given by the class to 
previous ‘questions. These answers or the com- 
ments of the teacher (for petsons other than the 
boys) are indicated in square brackets ‘[. e 
The points which are indispensable to the proper 
teaching of this ‘subject-are put in red near the | 
margin. The teacher draws so to certain 
other facts by an arrow >? . The lesson 


lasts =O minutes. ¢ 























Lessons I 


_ The question as to the nature of symbols ~ 


is put in the sarighmetioicliss and algebric pro- 
nas such but are’ 


FOUR LESSONS ON THE MEANING OF ALGEBRAIC SYMBOLS, 


: Concrete illustrations of the necessity of 
arithmetical symbols as felt by our-ancestors 


and as felt by us to-day : 


e.g. The writing of the Times fund for 
the wounded viz. £233,798. The reasons for 
the invention of the arithmetical symbols are 
now arrived at. The notion of. place value— 
its importance is:made more real by the story 
of the abacus (graphical) and the evolution of 


Zero as in the accompanying scheme : 


| 
“Tn | a 
| 3 6°42 5 6242 ; 


6| ane 


¢ n 








604.2.” 





~ ‘Our ancestors did understand’ some of the 
difficulties of writing. They did invent new 
symbols in place of words they had no 
notion about place—value as I have called it. 
What the symbols are like you will see your- 
self; The symbols used by the various people 
gyption Chinese and Roman for the number 
223, 798 were : , 


[The boys are here asked what they can say 
about the civilization of those (ancient), times. | 

The complexty of modern life (Economic 
in particular) is thus demonstrated. The con- 
nection between Mathematics _and erecta 
is thus in some measure realized alts 6 

[The above. ‘symbols’ are-kept on. ae board 
throughout the ‘Lesson: They” will stand in 
Contrast to the” new 


3 ae Baas has an area of any: — or 
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Find the volume of a box 7 c. m. in ‘height’ 


{aoe 


with a square base of sides 4cmeach . 5 





~ The boy who has obtained a correct answer 
is asked to come to the board and tell the class 
how he obtained the answer. But it is not. 
unlikely the boy should be unable to tell the 
class what at the bottom he has followed quite © 
logically. His efforts at correct articulation — 
will be assisted but care will be taken that the 
patience of the. other boys ‘in the class in not | 3 
too much taxed, oe! s3 












The teacher takes a wooden parallelo-piped 
answering the data. He has: a layer’ of clay I 
c. m. thick and it aust covers the square base 
(4x4) the boy sees that there will be a centi- 
metre cube of clay standing on each _of the 
squares, Thus with the first “oe the re = will 



















vi. Hoyas is sated souennaiaes ae case 
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entimetres of The following is put in the boys’ fair books :— 


ned by the number of ¢ 
his down in V.-= Ah is called a formula .. ‘ed 


sight, Thus [you may write t ; 
; fair book Volume inc. cm. of a box= Pe cliied ‘he sage’ er delat 


q. cm. jn basex Noj. of c. m. in (written on the left.) 


eC AIRE Recapitulation in short as to the nature of 

ne doy is repeatedly aske symbols. “The following exercises are given. 

be shortened,’ nd) if so whether it il for Home-work. They are selected as they 
ic £5 doing Spe nes chat have a bearing on the later work besides being 

cl ointed out and some such steps as a kind of revision of work already done. 

wre up] i (i) Find a formula for finding the total 

simple interest for a given number of years on 
a given sum of money at a given rate of interest 


perannum. (I,S. nr) uselasa symbol for, q 


box =area fof base x height. 


total interest, etc. 

(iz) Find a formula giving the rate of 
interest per annum, where you are given the 
can find ! total simple interest on a given sum fore a given 


number of eats: 
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(To be sda 
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‘ACTIVITIES IN THE CHEMISTRY 
DEPARTMENT. 


DURING THE LAST SESSION. 





_ Additional accomodation was necessary and 
was provided for the increased number of 
students in Chemistry during the last session. 


j M. Sc. class in chemistry was opened for the 


was notified as the University College under 
the Benares Hindu University. The chemistry 
results in the University examinations so far 
published have been quite satisfactory. : 


An economic mineral museum with exhibits 
of products prepared from Indian raw materials 
kindly supplied by some of the Indian states 
and by some kind friends was started during 
the session. 

Amongst the Indian minerals that have been 
dealt with analytically, in the College laboratory 


may be mentioned’ Ilmenite from Alwar, Wol-. 


framite from Jodhpur, Cobaltiferrous managa- 
nese (with Nickel) deposit from Jodhpur, Sehta 
from Khetri, Limonite from Narayan Durg (?) 
(Murshidabad state), etc: etc. 

Amongst materials dealt. with ‘from an 


industrial point of view “were ‘Heavy spar, © 


(Barium Sulphate) from Alwar. Pure Barium 
% Chloride, and Barium Nitrate prepared from 
the Indian mineral along with some other pro- 
ducts were sent to Gwalior. exhibition, Some 
quantity of Barium: n 


; ane method. as been 


use in the 


first time in the C. H. C., no sooner the college © 





Sulphate was received from Rao Bahadur Sham 
Sundar Lal C. I. E. of Alwar. ‘ 


(2) Inpico—Indigo carmine was prepared 
from purified Azmatgarh Indigo supplied kindly 
by Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta. He has been kind 
enough to send us recently about 10 seers more 
of the same Indigo. Indigo Carmine has been 
utilized for dyeing silk, cotton, cocoon ete. and 
in manufacturing blue black ink, = == 5 

(3) Batera—Within the college premises 
there is a Bahera tree giving abundant supply of 
fruits. The fruits have supplied tannine; for 
production of ink for the School during the 
whole of the last session. The quality of the 
ink is improving and with Indigo Carmine _ 
is giving fairly good ‘writing ink. Further 
experiments in this direction are in progress. 

(4) Industrial utilisation of Ilmenite (Alwar) 


Cobaltiferrous manganese (Jodhpur) Gypsum — ‘ 
(Jodhpur) Chrome iron ore (Mysore, Beluchi- i 
stan), Graphite (Jodhpur) etc. etc. are under a 


investigation. Oa the Sceintific side a paper 
of a simple and rapid method for the estimation 
of Ethyl alcohol in spirituous liquors is already : 
in print. A Second paper’on melting point of 
pure phenol, its estimation and its misc 

curve with water is very near completion 
will. be in print very” shortly. Other \ 

such as estimation of tannin re alre 
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_ COLLEGE NOTES | of Mr. Birbal Sahani, M Sc, the Biological 


work will be carried on very efficiently. 





@ “wal, Ais 
Dr Ganesh Prasad M. A, oe “whose 
: opp jent as the Principal of the Central 
aan College; Benares and as the University 
_ Professor’ of Mathematics, was announced in 





























Weare not at all surprised to learn that Dr. 
Ganga Nath Jha, by virtue of his profound 
scholarship in Sanskrit and deep original think- 
ing, has been appointed as the Principal of the 

_ Sanskrit College, Benares, and the Superintend- 
ent of Oriental studies in the Allahabad 
University, We, however,—welcome his 
appointment for other reasons, Dr. Ganga * 
Nath’ has been taking a very keen interest in 
the Benares Hindu University and now that he 
is in Béenares, we know that we will not +have 





our columns previously, took over charge of 
; ate corsa on 3rd July 1918. 


a Persie — that Babu. ‘Kali Dass 
yur mruetetieable Physical Instructor, 





ta’ go far to seek his advice and guidance in our 
University matters,’ especially in the Oriental 
and Theological departments of our University.* 


Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goat of il, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt and taints of blood ; 
‘That nothing walke with aimless feet ~~ | 
That not onelife shall be destroy’d, ’ ’ 
AS . Or cast.as rubbish to the void, . 
< When God hath made the, pie complete ; saecai 
6 Bs _ That ‘not a worm is cloven j jn vain ; a 
me "That not a ‘oth with vain ¢ desire | q 
t aha Is sshrivell’d ine a scat ee Neen 
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PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION.* 


By 





'P. R. KrisHNaswaMi M.A, L.T. 


. This is a volume of a collection’ of eleven 
essays on different educational topics by differ- 
ent experts. All the most important topics 
of educational reform aré included here for 
treatment. The training of the reason, of 
the imagination, in religion, citizenship, litera- 
ture, science, and in athletics, the use of leisure 
and preparation for practical life are among 
the subjects. The aim of Educational Reform 
and Teaching as a Profession are the subjects 


the less great because everybody may not be 
struck with them. ° 


The real problem of education is not: the 


spread. of it but the improving of its quality. 


The success and reform of education are vitally. : 


dependent on the personuel of the teaching pro- 
fession. 


cula and pedagogic theory are of the least avail 


as. compared with the importance of the right, 
living teacher. Ina way all. educational reform 
is principally bound. up with the , reforming, of 
the fesehing profession, i improving, its. quality, by 


apes yet : - 
: ¢ nsiiiiw 2M 


Yt i i 
“The bare “of St. Paul’s. ee somal, 


Fraining, of the Reason-says : ‘< 


“ae We dc 


it which we call: commonsense... 
man as BEES SEHR aid hot 0 


of two more essays whose importance is none 


Buildings and apparatus, and curri- - 


onot.how-.. 
ever identify practical wisdom with the life of 
reason’ but with thac empirical, substitute for. 


z ea, 
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In another places he writes: “ We. shave to . 
convert the public mind in this ‘counteyE to faith — 

y Intrained and hepato Feason.”” aren 1s 
quoted as having said that “a fool shall never 
get to Heaven, be he ever so holy.” The — 
whole success of education depends not on what 
is taught but on creating. the impulse in the, 

» Student to learn, . Apart from scientific studies, 
in the training of youth they are dikely to be 
responsive, to ‘the language, literature, and 
history of their own country. 


Eee ay 


Mr. W. W. Vaughan writes on “ Regi” 
at School.” The many ‘pitfalls of teaching” 
religion are , recounted. Religion ogmage 
grow naturally at school — among” the” boys, 
when it does not live in the nation among men; — 
but it would indeed be faithless to Miss, through” 
fear of the world’s withering power, any ° - 

















- portunity a quickening” pure religion am ong ; 
the young.” “The” opportuniti ies for impart ” 


religion are reckoned as follow: HS gees. 


4 © Rare ive: 
- (x) in the Scripture lesson, Oo hectare 4 


1G) In’ the services wees 
chapel or, as 


$4 ssi ae oe 


5 is” 















quite s3 ‘satisfied that chapel services are as helpful 


; x ate) might be.” : 
We’ shall overlook here a few more essays 
is negligible 





not because their intrinsic worth 
but because the ideas have within recent times 
— yeceived comparatively greater publicity. For 
ca tlie problem of science and literature 
as found admirable treatment sometime’ ago’ 

fs ioe an address by Prof. A.C. Benson. 
. Sir T. D. Maclure writing on Preparation for 
ical Life depreciates the tendency in some 
lucati ont eee to introduce the actual 
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lectures on psychology and teaching method 
and hearing a course of demonstration lessons 
cannot make a teacher. The only way of 
truly training a teacher will be when “the 
young teacher is required to spend his first year 
in a school where the headmaster and one or 
more members of the regular staff are qualified 
to guide his early efforts and to establish the 
necessary link between his knowledge of theory 
and his requirements in practice. “Personality 
is of supreme importance in teaching. In 
particular the teacher should be regarded as a 
member of a profession and trusted to carry 


out his duties in a responsible manner. Exces- 


sive supervision and inspection will tend to 


discourage: and eventually destroy that quality of 
initiative which is indispensable to all teaching.” 


We may conclude our: review here. In 


these days when anybody on. earth feels himself 


competent to write and 
on ‘educational matters, it is refreshing to 


read a thoughtful book full of precious ideas” 


pl oe. sane and well balanced opinions on” 


will cling passionately ¢ to it. -The book © 




























express opinions” 


“The state of the teaching profession r 
ortr: yed and all ‘thinking men of the 


erts but isnot only for experts. 
ritten by Viscount Bryce se a and 


hy, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Greater Inpia. 


It was no idle fancy that came to Milton’s 
mind when he saw in Paradise Regained am- 
bassadors come to Rome even from far-off India 
and Ceylon, 

From India and the Golden Chersonese 

And utmost Indian isle Taprobane 

Dusk faces with white silken tarbans wreathed. 
However much foreign travel might have 
fallen into disrepute among orthodox Hindus 
in recent centuries, there was a time when 
India was on terms of familiar relationship 
with far-off countries in the East and the 
West and her outlook extended from the 
Easternmost limits of Asia to the capital of the 
Roman Empire. In the -first of a series of 
articles on the subject in a recent number of the 
Commonweal, Dr. Radhakumud Mukherji, M. A. 
Ph. D. writes on the cultural as well as the 
political influence that India exercised beyond 
her borders in ancient times. Referring to 
‘the influence of India on the Far East, it 
well be remembered that Mr. Vincent Smith 
wrote in his History of Indian Art? The reality 
‘of the debt due to India by those distant lands 
‘is “attested: abundantly by. material remains, by 
“the existence to this day of both the Buddhist 
‘and Brahmanical ee in the aa ‘of Bali 


Geers} 
came’ 





“which 


_ permanent place in prose ioe ; 





ment was accepted by Tibet, Nepal and China, 
with the neighbouring -countries, as also parts 
of farther India and Java and in its Hinayana 
form gained, besides the countries of farther 
India and Ceylon—Burma, Siam and Cambodia. 
The other articles in the series will be awaited 
with great interest, as they open up a vision 
which must be of the greatest inspiration to 


Indians. t AE 3 ; 
In Pratsz oF Books, 


Many of our readers must be familiar with 
Ruskin’s noble paean on books in his Sesame and 
Lilies, To the agreeable surprise of several 
pessimists, the present war has revealed the truth 
that the fundamental instincts of humanity _are 


quite sound even in the most adverse, circums- . 
tances, and the soldier i in the trenches has found 2 


time to read great literature and bas invariably 
been profoundly moved by it. At a recent 
‘amapion in Ores injended to arrange gifts: 
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and English translation. Among those who 
;  Bookland is such a magic land. Give aman have testified to the usefulness of the book is Sir 
“Twenty books bound in black and red” and Rabindranath Tagore. Copies of the book can 
there may” be noend to his wanderings. He be had from the Secretary of the mission, Rao 
smay pass the bounds of his little planet, and sail Saheb K. Ranga Rao, Mangalore, the price 
among the stars, or go roaming in spritual spher- being only a rupee each. 


“thought-marchants of all time pass to and fro. 








es, where material, conditions , melt: away, and Tue Vauug oF Honssry. 4 
"the knows himself for what he is, a breath of the A correspondent from. Burma sends us the 
ternal Being who exists in all things. . following extract from a contribution by Mrs, ; 


* Now in: that land thought is self-sufficing. Annie Besant, containing advice to young’men 





bt is’ its own true distraction ; for it: ‘about to enter life. 

ads to reality, to’a world free from the acci- =“ Never believe that dishonesty,,helps a’ man 

ents of this life; a world which the great on, it may sometimes for a short time. Rigid 

‘fiends of mankind animate with.their personali- uprightness and honesty bring trust and ultimate + 

omni present and immortal, gathering per- success, Keep your conscience pure and your 
mage of new beauty fromthe suc- }41ds clean.” : nae 























ai 


ao : Mrs. ANNIE Besant. . 
talk with : 





It is a very good motto for young men ‘to 
keep in mind and cling to, amidst the temptations 
ei. nies 
\e Siaig a6 Success OF INIaN St UDENTS. | “agit : 

5 -ltis gratifying tolearn, that Mr, Baldeo Das 
i 1 distinguished alumnus of the Govern- 
, Lahore, who was granted a scholar- 
> by the.,Government of India last 
aE Io - studies in, England and joined 
e Pembroke College at, Cambridge, has, passed 
art I) of the Mathematical . Tripos..... He. has 
got a.F irst Cle yt | a scholarship of £60 Best 
ae , - Sage etelarhie : 


<p 
»Puri, B, 
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EDITORIAL 


double:first in'the Mental. and Moral Science 
Tripos, a distinction not earned in Cambridge 
for the past twelve years. The Government 
of India have extended Mr. Chatterjee’s'scholar- 
Mr. Chatterjee comes 
“of a respectable Christian family of: the’ Punjab 
and is a distinguished" scholar of the ’Punjab 
University, © 290s 


ship for another’ year. 


A’ Universrry ror Cryton. . 


We desire to extend: our cordial sympathy 
-to the suggestion made by Sir P. Arunachalam, 
at a recent meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Colombo that a University must be founded for 
Ceylon, , ‘He rightly complains that after a hun- 
dred years of British rule, the people of Ceylon 


_are still m the stage of Secondary Schools..\The | 


colony has made. considerable progress in. several 
: directions, prominently incommerce and industry 
and. it does,seem a, pity, that it should. not: have 
:a\ University and its children should be compelled 
to go abroad for higher education. Sir Robert 
-Chalmers,..one,of the former , Governors of 
Ceylon \drew .up a full. scheme for the start- 
ing ofa University, but it has_ unfortunately 
not taken ‘any, definite, shape yet... We hope 
that. when, the.time comes, for, the establishment 
oof ‘a University in, Ceylon. the indigenous 
. cultures of the) island will receive ‘sufficient Te- 
scognition:; On, one side.there areathe: traditions. 
»of ‘Buddhist. religion and literature and on the 
<other. the ciyilisation . of the. Tamil settlers: 
who have, developed, pecu liar characteristics of 


the... world’s. highway: sof, com erCe rit, 


| the further Aen oee of being. zt é whirl of | 





modern life 


NOTES FATA qe 05 





cient greatness with ee ener and eniter- 
prise. add 


_ Tar VicrORTAN ee if aaa a a 
The -Romanes Lectures at Oxford are 
events in the intellectual world. Students can” 
recall the great pleasure and profit they. derived # 
from some of them, like Balfour’ $ on.  Questionings — : 
in Cpr: and Bequty, Lord Curzon’ son ron- 
tiers or Ex-President Roseyele’s ~on Biological | 
Analogis in Politics. “The address on the | Vic- 
torian Age delivered by. Mr.. Asquith at the 
Sheldonian Theatre the other day recalls the 
best lectures in the series’ and deserves to’ be 
read with great attention. -He offered a glow- 
ing tribute of. praise ta:the heroic efforts: made m2 
during the age, to raise the prestige.of the = 
country, to see to her advancement injevery 
line of national. aguiuity/ ~The great. English — 
men of the, age: were no _.knights-errant, but 
concentrated their energy and attention. ‘upon 
‘the « attainment of the commercial and. finz 


at the world. ‘Comineeisoaths 
ind ? ' 


































sehie 


their own in their adopted home... Situatedyon poet. 
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how, like agod! The beauty of the world willing ‘and also competent to help are desired 
to apply to the Assistant Archaeological Super- 
intendent for Epigraphy to be supplied: with 
copies as they are published. 

© Tre Human Erement in Art, 

If a student of the history of art were asked 
to state briefly what he thought was the most 
striking change in art between that of the 


The’ paragon of animals !” 

He only hoped that 50 years hence in the 
chair his successor would be able to say that 

‘the contribution of the post-Victorians was 
comparable with that of the Victorians in the 
things that permanently enrich and exalt 
mankind, The hope cannot be vain with states- 
man like Mr. Asquith himself among the post- 
Victorians and the part England is playing in 
the European complications of to-day. 


ancient and that of the modern times, he would 
probably have no hesitation in saying that it 
lay in art’s greater nearness to the people to-day. 
The artist’s anxiety to withdraw from the 
Tur Srupy oF EPIGRAPHY. — world of pure imagination, to grapple with the 

One of the most interesting developments of realities of to-day has been noticed in the work ae 
historical research within the last fifty years, is of many @ modern master. It has” often 3 
the new light thrown upon almost every aspect culminated in the almost disgusting realism of 
of history by inscriptions. Indian Historical. # Balzac a Zola, a Strindberg or’ a Rodin. 
study has not been altogether neglectful of This danger of extreme ‘expression does~ not 
this sister branch of science, at Jeast during the however obscure the essential truth underlying 





_ last few years. We are glad to see that a the following words of the sculptor, George 
further field for research by historical investi- Grey Barnard in the current number of Nash's 
gaton in Southern India has been opened up, Magazine : Se 
Behe res GHGS oftite Madras Govern- I saw that the ideal of the Greeks ‘was to 
ae Hah . © immediate publication by the ae gods. They created beautiful ‘forms, 
site ne oe ae of all the Inscriptions peau symbols, which they set’on pedestals. 

he . ro coped: The Govern- But in their statuary, they stopped -short deli- 
BeaANeEt sa re eas of scholars berately at anything that was individual or 
satearkig te tes ve of Be PR euIn and St eceria ic of humanity. The day of the 
Biss ae as a oo ‘of love, Bees is past. This is the day of the people. 
Beata ee. cia to aIran ES for It is the people, and the characteristics. of the 
(oe aes eae of al inscriptions ‘people, that I want to fix in sculpture. They 
ahi oe ie edited, The Govern- say: s What is the usé of making statues? 

‘pecially for the area. cnoeue a staft erecting has been idone.”” I answer No. 

for publication se transcribing the records We are only at the‘beginning of ‘sculpture. 


dit ‘is e vay! ; ; . OG : <E c 
'2,000 insetiptiéns can. xpected that some All “humanity is waiting’ to be expressed in 


ieee ‘can be published ‘each bronze’ and » uta 
eee eee eee bite 
dred Opies are'to be printed, and insti- ode coleD WariAnp: Screncm, 2 87200" 





‘tutions ‘and individual scholars @ha would L ig 
| uelvdiilscislars) Whig Would be ©" "The fulness with which’ ‘the, inventions of 


a 





- 
Vint 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


Science have been taken advantage of in the 
conduct of the present European war may be 
noticed in every little detail. It has often been 
remarked that an army moves on its stomach 
and the elaborate atrangements needed to-day 
for cooking food to soldiers have not failed to 
receive improvements at: the hands of science 
as this description of a motor field-kitchen will 
show : 


There are many and various types of motor 
cook-houses of ingenious construction in use in 
the battle areas of Europe, and the latest ema- 
nates from America. This is a motor field- 
kitchen which is capable of serving three hot 
meals a day to two thousand men. The cook- 
ing utensils consist of two ninety-gallon kettles 
for stew or fruit, and two coffee-urns, each. of 


. fifty gallons capacity, all heated by steam. 


The steam is derived from a boiler of ten 
horse-power, and the engine is driven by a 
powerful motor, which gives it a speed _ of 
nearly fifteen miles an hour. Two of the 
field-kitchens are capable of feeding a full 
regiment, either in camp or on the march ; and 
one, with its complement of two cooks, is said 
to carry out operations previously requiring 
two kitchen units of eighty men and forty 
horses. Ata recent demonstration at New- 


. haven, one thousand seven hundred and fifty 


men were fed in less than an hour. An electric 
dynamo is to be added to the equipment, which 
will be driven by the motor when the kitchen 
is stationary. ~ Enough electricity will be 
available from this source to light up the 
men’s quarters and to operate a searchlight 
anc a field wireless station. 

ALLAHABAD UNtverstry AssOcrAaTIon. 

The students of Allahabad have done well 





207 


in inaugurating a University Association, which 
will bring together the alumni of the various 
Colleges in the city and. develop a feeling of 
Corporate life at the head-quarters of the 
University, The meetings of the bedy’ will 
give plenty of scope for emulation among its 
members, by bringing together youngmen’ frem 
different Colleges, There is. undoubtedly the: 
danger of students in a particular department: ' 
becoming narrow in their outlook for want of 
contact with those of other minds and a Univer- 
sity Association will go a long way. in the 
direction of corrécting such a’ tendency. The 
Hon. Mr. Justice Piggott in opening the work 
of the Association delivered an excellent address 
on. University Ideals and hoped that the associa- 
tion will be able to foster identity of interests, 
ideals and. outlook. He also wished ‘that the 
University Association should bring into pro-~ | 
minence certain good qualities which should 
be’ specially associated with the Allahabad Uni- 
versity and constitute what may be called its 
“hall-mark.” It is good to be constantly reminded 
of _these’ noble ideals of University life. The 
Benares- Hindu University has now more than 
one college in its jurisdiction, all situated in the 
same area and may we not hope for a eUelveritn 
to/serve a similar purpose? 9 = joie ikke pat 
| Coutecr Events. 


The Anniversary of the War ‘was oben Tetl 
on the 4th August by corivening a “meeting of 
stafl and students in the Hall. Speeches were 


‘made on the righteous causé ‘espoused by the 


JO 3 oey 


Allies and prayers offered for victor % 
Honour Sir Harcourt’ Butler; ‘the © Lie 
oe of the Soe Leen 


His 
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students after being welcomed by the Principal. 
Sir Sivaswami yer, .K. G, S. I, the Vice Chan- 
cellor. who has been, in Benares on a visit since 
the beginning of August on University work 
thanked. His Honour for his interest in the ins- 
titution.. ‘Lhe Hon’ble the Maharaja Bahadur 
of Darbhanga whose share of work in building 
up the Benares) Hindu University is well-known 
to our readers ‘also visited the institution the 
same day. 9. : 


Tre CG. H.C. Girts’ Scoot. 


We ate pleased to hear of the success gained : 
by the pupils of the C. H. C. Girls’ School::in 
the recent Anglo-Vernacular Middle Examina- 


tion for Girls. Four candidates were sent in . 


all of whom passed. Srimati Priti Adhikari 
(daughter of Professor P..B. Adhikari of the 


C. H. C.) stood at the head of the-list for the . 


whole Province, and was one of the four who 
passed in the First Division. ‘Srimati Binapani 
Ghosh, Stood” sixteenth on the list. Both of 
‘these arertherefore clipible for Government 


_ Scholarships. ‘Fhe other two, who are daughters. 
respectively of Dr. Amarnath Banerjee, and 


Dr. S. K. Choudhury, L. M.S.,M.B.E., both 


passed in the Second Division. “The School is ~ 


to be congratulated on’ such excellent results: It 
may be added that last year also both the candi- 
dates who. were ‘sefit in .passed in the Second 
Division. As the sixth class was opened only 


two years ago, ‘there has thus been* no failure’: 
in this examination, since the School: passed: 


under the present management. The pare 

‘of all the girls “who ‘passed this year ied 
them. to, continue their studies in the same 
School. ; _ therefore a Seventh class. has been 
: opened and is now working steadily. atm 


bes oe baaieg Ovrsexves. Rgiesdi 6 obs! 
| We regret that owing.to the, illness of the. 


ate 


and 





a. 


And in this mystic shrine of life 


_ And ‘all my duty’s sacred rice : =i 


' Tlight my little lamp of love, 
‘ With folded hands I silent stand . _ 
"And then again I sing my song, 


And what I hear from far and near? 


7 domestic calamity »sustained by. 
lumber vas issued, last. month. and: 

- ® a Sproaen, gents a double - 
AG Rktedih 30 «els asda ios 


IN THE SHRINE OF LIFE. 


BY 
Pror. Ram CHANDRA 


Oh! in the temple of the worlds 
My songs and prayers I sing, 


My heart’s sweet bell I ring, 

And with the water of my tears 
T bathe thy holy feet, 

Thee fondly with the saffron dust 
Of my delight I greet, 

Tall my feeling’s purple thread 
Around thy alter tie, 8 


In showers sprinkle I. 
The garland of my fancy’s flowers 
Upon thy feet I lay— 

The blue, the gold, the rese of life 
The sad, the bright, the gay. 
And with the fragrant fumes of sighs. 

. And sandal of delight 
T come with curds of woes and sweets 


~ < OF hopes to praise Thy might” 
then both my eyes I close, 
Without my joys and woes. . 
To hear Thy voice I long, 


ae The Echo of my song! 








=—, 


aod sexy,’ 


- motives which ensure us success, 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 
Religion conquers worldly enchantments, 
sorceries and allurements, that stand-in the 


way onward to the. final goal ( fa:stat@ ) of 


humanity which: animal force and temporal 
Prudence can never overcome. 
indeed’ to the animal Kingdom ; but religion 
secures for him a glorious status in the Kingdom 
of heavens, 


Man belongs 


This is the sum-total of the teach- 
ings of the ancient saints, Superior faculties of 


understanding and power May secure unques- 


tionable mastery over the mortal, animal king-- 


dom and natural agencies ; 3 but religious strength 
secured for mankind integrity and the kingdom 
of heaven—immortality. The strength of reli- 
gion ever makes a man leave an everlasting and 
imperishable footprint amidst everchanging and 
boundless cycles of worldly career. Religion 
can only make this world (@aaa ) a region 
of harmony and truth (THT ). Kurukshetra, 
the most sanctified abode of the ancient Vedic 
Rishis was truly called Dharmakshetra, by the 


’ great Saint Krishna Dwaipayana, the greatest 


name in the history of Religion and Philosophy. 

Religion imparts a still stronger power to our 
A pure love 
of God and*animated admiration of religion ins= 
pired: the” efforts of the ancient Sages of. India 
who found themselve inflamed with a chival- 
rous devotion which made them: indefatigable 
and invincible. Onward they ‘moved, every 
phantom they dispelled. Calmly, they endeavour- 
ed to'unravel all the intricacies and untie dili- 
gently every knot of the mystery of human life, 
here and'hereafter.:' Placed in the-midst of power 


and\wisdonrwhich led them to te dJand of the Zz- 


wisible; they exclaimed Cast aaa qt qaH’= 
Nothing is more powerful than Religion. They. 


Saar 


trusted themselves—they were ‘not eloquent 
hyprocrites of fashionable platforms, fleeing before 
a revolution, social or religious, but guided, re- 
deemed, obeying the Almighty and advanced on 
and on through chaos to the Light—the Eternal 
Truth. They did overcome the ruinous brute- 
force that lies growling at‘the bottom of human 
civilization, by habit of religious magnanimity. 

Their life’ was for itself and not for a) fashion- 
able spectacle, Every Rishi isa perfect person= 
ality. Their soul raised over Passions by. qq: ; 


beheld Bvernal Caeaisery identity and resolution 
into One. 

To them was revealed the unity in. een 
and purpose amidst creation, although there ap- 
pears diversity in nature. They. saw, felt and 
realised that Unity is the sure index: of divinity 
—that everything i in the whole creation is made 
solemn and sublime with its divine origin. Ta 
them and them alone was revealed —‘ EUTaTET- 
fad aa aqraey: await SIT,’ ‘AIL that i is~ 
manifested) in the Universe of Creation i is bea 







life stern and practical, is ‘the true jun 
head of civieaone Their teachings 1 were not. 
a mere mist of -high-sounding Coe iy 
should be ever obeyed ane t be reck! 





gs 
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devotion and meditation, the unfaili1g glimpse 
of its Mighty Golden Centre ( fcc ae 
the Lord, To them this great wheel of Uni- 
verse flashed as 4 glorious wheel of Religion.— 
(anamn ), . Religion revealed to them the 
simplicity of the Universe. In the serene light 
of deep meditation ( eqraatet ) they discovered 
that our life:is after all a blessed link in this | 
great wheel. This discovery is what we call 
spiritualism. They took everywhere what be- 
long tothe spiritual estate—they could not take 
anything else though all nature was ‘open 
to. them. Every quality of their mind was 
magnified in the Eternal one to which all right 
action is submission. They communicated 
themselves through their teachings—te«chings 
not on the moving topics which occupied the 
public mind of the day, not upon insipid grati- 
fications ; but on the Truth and Right path to 
salvation, to the eternal public“qHeaT ATA, 
aa Arq eat Ta Ta: \. ‘The ‘direct and 
practical medium of realisation of Dharma is 
Truth and that of salvation is the perfect libera- 
tion from the bondage, physical and mental”. 
They spoke from within. In their teachings 
we do not fail to recognise our own thoughts. 
The entire system of Religion was deposited in 
the hands of these Rishis whose transcendental 


and purely intellectual characters and language. 


lent themselves most effectively to the rigorous 

-Mission of reformers, to fathom the human 
3 understanding. To the Sanskrit language— 
es language of the Rishis—was given 
ap rf papowereck expressing the inward and 
outwa “tclations of phenomena, by flexion in 
conditional and manifold’ terses in 

powerf wer idl and unlimized facility 
i : Ww t s, joined whereunto are 







4 
es 
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the facilities of varying, involving and. inverting 
the. construction and power of immediately 
and completely transferring the force of words 
from a material to a pure mental representation. 
They, in fact, made their language a fit instru- 
ment for effecting the lofciest designs of genius 
in the field of human philosophy, science and 
Religion. ‘ 

In the teachings of the Rishis, the visible 
and moral universe is woven together into the 
great web of Universal Harmony ( Tala: ). 
The, very sciences of the modern age, whence 
certain objections have: been drawn against 
Religion, would themselves in the course of 


their progress towards truth, entirely remove 


them and replace them by solid arguments in 


its favour, for it was essentially the interest of 
the Religion of the Aryas to encourage the 
sound pursuit of science and culture in their 
various departments. 


The word ‘religion’ has a narrow meaning 
practically divorced from science. This we 
find in modern times, when people want to 
justify. Religion .on scientific. grounds. ‘This 
attempt certainly leads to hopeless failure. © For 
the mystery of existence which religion can 
only reveal through . inspiration, is totally 
beyond the scope and reach of Scientific know- 
ledge: Science is experimental—it can, see 
things as they appear to ourselves but cannot 
see as they are in themselves. A thing in itself 
can only be realiséd. by totaliidentity of the 
knowing agent with the thing to be known, 
This knowledge of Unity + reveals the, thing- 
incitselfs) So the Vedanta philosophy defines per- 
ception as “fyqmen Teer GAARA,” 
Perception of the Universe! (internal and 
éxternal) is the-realisation: and) the siden tity: of 


c 








at 


SCIENC E AND” RELIGION 


the knowing self with the Universe under 


investigation, This idéntity reveals the mystery 
of ‘existence of the Universe as it is and not 
as it appears to ourselves. To arrive ata 
truth—Nature’s secret, a Scientific process is to 
make a well-defined scale of tentative hypothe- 
sis, which’cannet have the same weight of 
authority on which religion generally depends. 
Thus’ the modern attempt to justify religion by 
Science, is but an attempt to solve an absurd 

The ancient sages of India—the 
truth-seekers in the annals of human 
which 


problem. 
unique 

history—invented the word “ Dharma” 
at once covers the great aspects of human 
culture—Religion, Philosophy and Science. By 
“Dharma”, they meant equally what reveals 
the’mystery of existence, which leads to human 
salvation and explains the phenomena ; reveals 
the things as they are in themselves and explains 
as they appear. By the use of the word 
¢ Dharma ”, the ancient sages of India evidently 
kept up the perfect harmony between the modern 
ideas of religion and Science. ‘They saw and 
read into Religion the truths of Science—in it 
they ‘saw, -felt and realised the Eternal Har- 
mony——Unity. The sage, Kanada—the great 
Scientist and ‘founder of Atomic Philosophy 
strikes the Fey shote| of his sublime philosophy 
with—“suaw sareqreala:” 
with the exposition of ‘Dharma’ and defines it 
‘adissqzatastaefate: aa: —Dharma 
is that by which humanity attains the blessing 


‘of progress ‘through knowledge of heaveniand 


earth and final “emancipation ” By this defini- 
tion, the sage Kanada perfectly harmonises 
the modern’ isolated ideas of Religion. ‘and 
Science intoone: whole=réalisation ‘of. which: 
teads man to: ‘perfection. Lite oy 


\ 


‘Let us) begin” 


2n 


Besides, ‘ Dharma clearly reflects the teach- 
ings of ‘Indian sages that it is a ruinous mistake 
‘to hold that one’s own religion is true and” the 
religion of others is untrue. There is but one 
Dharma, although there are various aspects of 
the same to be realised through defferent grades 
of human evolution and capacity of understand- 
ing. Various systems of religion but form 
so many divergent rays of truth emanating from 
one whole—the said Dharma. Man does not 
discover ‘Dnarma’ (truths Scientific, meta- 
physical and religious) but it is revealed to him. 
the Veda is eternal as it is the 
So the sages declared 


It is eter.al, 
revelation of ‘ Dharma’. 
“qqatatad HA atacaeae aT’ —What- 
ever to be-done as revealed in the Veda is 
Dharma—which is but the highest bliss of beings’ 
—by which man will attain the religion of. pure 
Happiness ( eat ) and the bliss of salvation 
( ate ). It is so sung in the oa 


“ gregafta wai Saale sriera P 
aIgugmiad aa a were Ne ” 


‘you virtuous lady, by which men “attain the 
region of happiness and the bliss ot salvation 


is indecd, called Dharma by the sage.” ee ai 

The term SoD) hace is used in Indian 
literature profane or scriptural, in. a sense far 
more wide and comprehensive, than what tis. 
conveyed by the modern word “religion.” meat 
is free of any idea of exclusion. ; At. _denates 
what is the fundamental grounding of ‘the uni- 
yerse, physical and spiritual. Dharma is thus 


described in the Vedas—erHit fae SUTT, 4 


g{agt'—Dhbarma isthe fundamental basis of 
this. Saeeys uniter Kasacit 


> 
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ach where Dharma thas its marked 
tion. Before Dharma the sin dis- 
-To, Dharma everything in the uni- 
existence, This Dharma is called 
rimeval Truth, Dbarma keeps up, the 
: yn. as it appears and asiit ought to. bes elt 
ist ; w,of, Nature (aa). Science: explains 
‘the phenomenal aspects of itas the ‘ property? of 
_ things: longing to! the animated and the; inani- 
——. without which they cannot exist 
pear to ourisenses. - vIn short, Dharmag} 
¢. mystery .of existence of the universe, 
the. universe as it is in itself and 
ist gd. It is.eternal and onejunder 
\ ae ng, Faces and, tribes— 
w rys diverse to one.. 

<P ualism, the handmaid 
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manifested world moves towards its final retreat 
to the state of unmanifested cause. It is Dharma 


that maintains the perfect harmony between 
these conflicting energies of the objective. and 
subjective world. ; 

The religion as revealed in the Vedas cor- 
dially receives the progress of philosophy and 
human learning, helps it in its onward march 
treating it ever.as an ally. It reveals itself as 
Truth, the one goal of human earning and 


culture (Scientific or spiritual); aaaia W- 


wa: aa WIR: atalga:: | and the Vedas again 
reveal that ruth is the Omnipotent Lord 
“gap qIaatace. Te” _ throughout. every age, 
in truth and holiness. .- 
to the shifting scenes of the mortal world <and 
stood ready to repel the reckless attacks of 
ap and errors: ance: whatever from they 
Bacon. justly . remarked 
which - 
philosophy: and human learning perform to re- » 


Religion adapted itself 


“there are. two = afiatibal seryices | 
ligion, the’ one consists in effectually. exciting 
to the exaltations of God’s glory, the other 
affording a singular. preservation against unbelief 
and erfor.” Indian philosophy and .education 




















~ had admirably done the twofold service to Re- 
_ligion’ which is best recorded in the: ancient 
Literature of India. ‘But in the modermage; 
Religion is becoming’ more and more isolated from 
4 eae ow ae 


Cita 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION © 


dharma—the unique citadel of spiritualism. In . 


modern times, the advancement of learning 
should do the’service it has formerly rendered 
to Religion. The Indians should once more 
realise the’great faiths and universal teachings 
of the ancient sages ‘a = ware qt qawW’ By 
that faith India is to be helped to regain her 


place as the greatest teacher of peace’ in ‘the 
world.: ° 2 hud rsligti 
- Intoxicated with the maddening draught of 
‘wealth and oft-récurring carnal desires, of flying 
aspirations of nation-builders and empire=builders, 
man cannot realise wherein lies the true, infallible 
prowess of mankind, he ever reels on the path of 
‘duty, where flashes forth the search-light of our 
‘immortality and -where only worldliness. sinks 
into unreality;—the ‘religion, which ‘secures: for 
* mankind the kingdom* of ‘heaven—the region 
of eternal happiness and peace—faaqiay l 
Thus religious strength ( aq: ) is the real 
‘power of man before which ‘nothing dark ( ant 
ate: ) can stand without f passing into® Roel 


ness, before which ever mysterious ( witatsa ) 


mighty, Nature ( quaainata ) vanishes as 
a phantom. (arat).. Religion can only. train ou 
Senses, our ‘intellect, our hearts to see the tie 
a Divine” in which the universe has its being-— e 
‘aaa. arama’ jsiecaah 
‘geq ae waa rare euiafieg 
The religious life is sever Kept _ 


port intoitdifieu 









nt gee 


+ 


obedience to it, we Phen divine. 
believing i in love and devotion’ the relight igi 
gets the glimpse of the Baal One at CBPEER GL 
of the’ phenomenal Wheel of Nature and 6 over the 
will of ‘every creature, To him’ the whole 
course of things’ { Goes to teach faith ; he'needs 
only to obey. He clearly perceives’ that” any 
thing man can do, ‘may be divinely donee He 
on realises the Lord’s saying <— #95 oe 
eae RTTaH agumdnatia es y 
feat: weagag a: aarafa gee ies 
His life ‘becomes a’ Poa aera 
gathering his” ike’ to” him pees 
His every deed is magnified‘into the Oza: 
Besides, religion ensures sincerity, love 
constancy from within. *Marria 
parently a social bond’ between man ae w aN, 
happily i in India, became the most -consecra' 
sella eens of p eonneration, hie ierely: j 
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changing atmosphere of the world’s civilisation. 
@uer ) India, produced the noblest speci- 
mens of religious personages whose lives ever 
reveal to the eternal public the moral and 
spiritual strength (aq: ) which only religion 
can impart to mankind. They not only won 
for ever, millions of human hearts but glori- 
ously entered the kingdom of heaven, leaving 
behind ever glorious characters in which one 
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can read clearly -— 
“aaissazatn santa: a aa: a 
“aaa fe ATA EE CU UIBE CEM 


Pror. ManoraDHYAYA ee 
Veoanrsuastri M. A. 


d i “Tks was no longer a riddle that little immediate 

things should seem of more importance than: great and 
For man is a creature thrusting his way 
ap from thé beast to divinity, from the blindness of 


final things. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


One of the many problems that confront us 
is that of Physical Health and Strength. The 
legitimate aspiration of every fair- minded man 
would be to secure the maximum of Physical 
health and enjoyment of life, just. as every 
normal woman desires beauty and grace. Good 
Health and enjoyment of life are the two. things 
which most of us are in quest of ; enjoyment 
of life. is not “possible without good . health ; 
therefore.it needs no argument to emphasise the 
vital importance of ‘Physical culture to every- 
one. © 5 sted Beran seas 
“The glory of man is. his’ strength ” says 
the Book of Books. .Health and strength are 
the twa precious possessions of. human beings 


Weak 


and timid men. will never command any position 


indispensable for . their ,success in life. 


Sndividuality: to the knowledge of acommonend. We 
ftand-deep in the engagements of our individual lives 
looking up to God and only realizing in our moments 
of exaltation that through God we can escape from and 
rule and alter the whole world-wide scheme of individual 
lives. Only in phases of illumination do we realize the 
creative powers thatlie‘ready to man’s hand,’ Personal 
affections; immediate obligations, ambitions, self secking, 
these are among the nitural and essential things of our 
individual lives, as intimate almost as our primordial 

lusts and needs ; God, the true’God, is a later revelation, 
a newer, less natural thing in us; a knowledge still 

‘remote, uncertain “and confused with auperatition ; 
“apprehension a as yetentangled with barbaric sfiditions 
-of fear and with ceremonial surgeries, blood "sacrifices 
\ and the maddest , barbarities of thought. . We are pilves 
beeinmng, to, realise that, God is here; so far as our 
oa minds go He i is still not here continually ; ; We perceive 


im and ae ne ‘we are blind | to Him. God is the 
‘ast thing pend the completeness ‘of hunian life, 


of honour. 


“The world is eye-wise,”’ says Emerson. 
Practically everyone of us is judged by appea- 
rance alone. 


A man with ‘a-strong arm, a 


straight back, a stout heart, nerves of steel, a 
light, ‘graceful stép, a Clear brain) a~ clean 
conscience and a confident ‘air’ 
preferred to a man who ‘is pigeon-breasted, 
en flat-footed, and’ is suffering’ from 


innumerable which loudly 





is ‘virtually 


maladies 
proclaim Physical degeneracy. 


other | 
ae 

A Tatge section, of us have not yet ‘realised 
‘that our health is very. far ftom being s satisfactory. 


‘Thea average ‘student has practically no knowledge 
‘of the clementary laws of health. ” Physical 
‘deterioration has become ‘marked and this is the 










“To 
ees imp tibl 
livesiy 4 ae idle ebyonetunt their “Yesult of base imitation, “The ‘glaciour of 
healt tle of Himas a savage knows of - ; 
the elect ; beat “foreign fashion, the seductions ‘of those little 


ithrougheus forever from .(;) 
é ‘cylinders of tobacco” ‘and ‘many other question 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE 


able habits are all doing much to sap the 
manhood of the rising generation. -Some of us 


are now creating an artificial civilisation, 


-ignominously undermining the fabric of our 


ancient’ one. No doubt the environments of. 
modern students seem to assist Physical and 
moral degeneration, but Physical culture would 
help a good deal in minimising them, seeing 
that: Physical conditions have a direct influence 


on morality. Therefore it is, that Physical 


~ culture should ‘form part of every school and 


college curriculum, recognised as it is: by the 
greatest of exponents of Physical culture, 
including amongst others’Professor Eugene 
Sandow, ‘who says “had I “my way I would 


make scientific Physical culture,.a compulsory . 


subjectin every School.:? 


What is Physical culture then? It is no 


less than life’s responsibility and such a reply 
may at first seem strange and paradoxical” 
to many, but when once they bestow a little 


thought upon the saying, the apparent difficul- 


ty “would vanish. The foundation of man’s 


mental and ‘moral activities ‘is ‘his Physical body. 


Without a sound Physical “body there cannot 


be a ‘sound mind. Many people are still of 


Opinion that Physical culture and ‘out-door 


games go hand in hand,’ ‘but itis a mistake. : 


Out-door games are merely intended: for 
pleasure and nothirig miore. - Professor’ Eugene 
Sandow observes in this connection that ““cric- 
ket and foot-ball, and rowing and swimming, 
and indeed all forms of moanly® sports “and “exer- 
cise, ‘are admirable ‘things in their way, "but they” 
are! not’ Physical culture. Avpart.of it, if you 
likevs.stiut ~Physical culture, is..something . far 
wider in.its scope, infinitely loftier in its ideals.? 
By quoting this sentence, it is not our object; to 
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"discourage or depreciate the value of field-sports 
such as Foot-ball; Hockey, Tennis, Bad- 
minton and Boating, but what we want to 
convince people about, is that however profi- 
cient one may be in all the field-sports, he will 
be all the better if every muscle of his body 
has been developed to its highest perfection and 
such a thing can only be possible by a course of 
Physical culture alone. Further, Physical 
culture is not merely ‘the development of big” 
arms and shoulders as some. people think, ‘with 
the rest of the body all out of proportion, but 
it is the building up of the body of a man to 
perfect Physical proportions on scientific lines, 
with every voluntary and involuntary ‘muscle 
developed to: its highest ‘degree of perfection 
and to make them move in’ response to acts 
of ‘volition. 

Finally, the. best system that can; with con- 
fidence, be followed, is the Indian system of 
physical” culture viz. Kasarath. The Indian 
system from an economical point of view also 
has‘ an advantage over someéof the ‘foreign 
systems. 


consequent -outlay of money. It is equally: 


’ available to the poor as wells to the rich at a 


moment’s resolve. i raha 

Kasarath as it is "practised by some is not 
Tt is not so easy as people ‘genérally- 
‘The ‘ancient sages who have 


correct. 
imagine it’to’ bes” 


invented that system have also reserved certain | 


salient principles to be followed. The Indian 
system, of exercises should - ‘not be practised 
ina haphazard manner ; 8 if Re) practised, ter rible 
dangers would result, _The body would, “get, 
muscle-bound, and the Physical symmetry, of 
a body would ‘be‘marred: Ue eat 

‘The’ ‘important’ { principles” 
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It requires (no apparatus and> the - 
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aHogeplon 
fare beginning to practice Kasarath are the 


observance of celibacy, a knowledge of 
cs and Pranayama or the controlling of 
th. Volumes haye ‘been written On these 
three subjects, but confining ourselves to their 
ae features _ alone, we observe that the 
sremost 0 of virtues is celibacy. Man / is an 


“un Meee tender shoot up to phe age gf 


oo be blasted. The ‘possibility 


yao 


sea of ce cee oa to a 
SAGO: oir ie 


ie ‘ nutritious, food gives, 


saRce, may 


fui 


Piste: 


4 anda 


yal 
si 


3 Bes: 5 : 
Avaric av ofa) When g secre 


sais, worth. ‘The’ “characterisation is. good _and ; 
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REVIEWS. 

THE EncuisH Drama oF To-pay* * 

It is 5 very refreshing ‘to come across a volume - 
of plays written and published during the War 
and-yet- containing only one indirect reference 
to the- War (see p. 83). This in our eyes at 
least. is an, additional merit of this the latest 
volume) of -Granville 'The 
themes\are not very new and while they have 
Certainly been very well handled we. fail to see 
any ~ special grace in, them, Bae. in .the 


Barker’s_ plays. . 


<y 


’ first two plays. 


The theme of (the first sles is quite well- 
Seek: to an Indian audience. . «A brother 4 
.and ja sister, or rather the sister’s husband for 
the sister, quarrel about =the possession ; of a 
~ Rococo vase. which has been left to the family 


as an heirloom. The quarrel goes from words ’ 


to blows, | returns to the verbal stage and then 
again waxing furious, the combatants forget 
themselves and © knock down and break ‘the 
vase, which is the subject of dispute. The é 
theme, as we said, is quite well-known in * this 
country where more money , is frequently spent 


» on litigation than what the. object , of litigation 
U5ivi a0 


a he play. is w well worth | reading ¢ or seeing on ie 
stages) ahaissuit 





sé 
a0 2 ats easy gD, ane Wy 
iE thels ther with out 


| 

pe out \if he had: not ‘himself confessed): The 
moral of the play. (we are afraid there is'a moral) 
seems to be that voting by ballot provides an 
easy way out for those who find it difficult to 
reconcile their conscience with the pressure of 
circumstances around them. The play would 

not .be very interesting, but for the touching 

love between Mr, and Mrs. Torpenhouse. 

(3) The third is a more graceful play, but 
hardly suited for any normal audience and cer- 
tainly unsuited to a normal English audience. 
The sincere worker in every field, artist, ‘poet, 
philosopher or statesman is frequently assailed 

| i with doubts as to the value of the work, either 

because it does not bear fruit or it has ceased to 
| do so. They cannot do: better than remember 
| what “ the vdise”” tells Dorothy’: “ what is 
| Truth but ‘the ‘best:.we can build? and out of 

| its crumbling other truth is built”? (p, 117). 

| A theme like this is hardly good material for a 

| play, as no ordinary audience can soar to such 

| * heights. In India, however, where English 
| plays are more often read than seen on the stage, 
we can whole-heartedly recommend all’ the 
themes of these plays as ny Rndouuieedly provide 
interesting reading. -. sodsnigtsty F: ss 
Tax Paes OF Tari = 


: » It is pleasing to. see: that ‘even the present 
‘* eonderration among the nations of the world, 
has not been able to shake'the See 
of a few writers, in’ the ie Of ang 
Parliament oe Misti ot Si 
rc & the Sea 


The\compi Ee ar rtHe 


eration of 





REVIEWSH JGya) a: 


roused 





world has’ ‘been ransacked’ ‘for the ‘pairposé!and 
readers of several nations will find their favou- 

“rite masterpieces. laid under obligation: in the 
extracts. The attractiveness of the book is ‘ 
enhanced considerably -by a number of illustra- a 
tions from sculpture and painting. We have 
no doubt thatthe book i is calculated | to i be 
materially the aspiration of the a 
of some service, however small,’ eae wieeenes 
tionalism which is bound: up) witb: deep’ national. 
fesling. b brieet : tpt diiy 8 


9 © Romance. OF | Lovesté anssuaittl Ay 


The Loving History of Peridore and, Paravail 
is among the best’ books oP ratth in “verse 
that have appeared in it years. “Tee 


repetition. in ‘poetry « of 0 er “the “pres € tales 
wiett “ta 


included by the Writer, "aged eat at 
his New Contry’ Tass The moti 
book is ‘supplied by e ivagie™“cahiareeath aE 
mind of an ascetic i hee his eek 


~ ir pte ite 
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bi _BENARES HINDU UNIVERSITY. The services of Pandit Ramavatar Sharma, 


Tue Coutxcx OF OxrewraL LaRninc 


1 Sete 


M. A‘, Professor, Patna College, who has been 
appointed Principal of this new College, have - 


been lent to the Benares Hindu University by 
a HEOLOGY. ae 
Hat AYE: a ie T the Behar Government and it is hoped that he 
a The opening ceremony of the College of will join his new appointment in a few weeks. 


Oriental Learning and Theology of the Benares _ 
Hindy. University was performed on Sunday, 


The list of the members of the staff of the 


WN f Oriental Learning and Theolog 
+ the 14th July, 1918. Babu Govind Das, Babu College of Orienta g y 


















Prasad, B. he c. eB dit Ram Narayan iad: 


2: 


aa 


3 
the a anc ‘School and aE 
amskrit erie» were present. 5 

6 


te: 


10. 


II. 


APTI 


bd Ww 





9. 


 Bha ni DasaliAx, RaiyGy N. Ghakrauatt who were present on the 14th July, 1918, is 
agava aS, oh . fs 
Bahadur, M. A., LL. B., 1, S..O., Babu Jwala given below 


Pandit Ambadasji Shastri. 
Pandit Prabhu Dattji Bem botr: 


* Pandit Vidyadharji Sastri. 


Pandit Radha Prasadji Sastri. 
Pandit Hathibhai. Hari Shankarji Sastriji. 


-‘Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Lakshman 
Shastri Dravida. “ 


- Pandit Annadacharanaji Tarkachuda- 


mani. 
Pandit Jaideya Misra. 
Pandit Chandradharji Pandey. = 


Pandit Ramyatnaji Ojha, ss i 
Mahamahopadhyaya Umacharana Bhat- 
* tacharyas a5 ance% an"l 





ean es legohy era] 
9 res Renna 
Bod tet axl 


“5 


ee 


BENARES HINDU UNIVERSITY 
cna SHOWING THE AMOUNT RECEIVED 
IN THE OFFICE UP To 31sT Marcu 1918. 

I ° 
Donations received from :— Rs. 
Babu Ram Prasad, Sub-Inspector of 


Schools, Khargapur (Monghyr)... 1 0 0 


B. D. Pandey Esq., of Almora in 
favour of Messrs, Tula aa 


Singh of Almorah 50°00 
Raja Rameshwar Baksh Singh of 
Sheogarh Estate, Rai-Bareilly ... 500 0 0 


Raja Bindhyeshwari Prasad Singh 

of Payagpur. Bahraich - £000 0 0 
Lala Ram Nath Ram Swarup oe 

Bahraich 250 0 
Thakur Ram Pratap Singh a3 
Narendrapur (Rae-Bareli) Ba6 

Lala Debi Das Dewan Chand, 
Contractor, (Lucknow) ols 
Shrimati Kampa Devi for her 
Deceased husband Lala Badri 
“Dass Jaini of Meerut : 
Ram ‘Chandra Bhargava of Jodh- 
“pur (through Babu Ree a 2 

~ Prasad) Bye OOO 


200 0.0 


900 0-0 


250 0 0 


Lala, Kanahaiya LalRs. 6]-: Nand e 


Lal Rs.2/-: Newel KishoreRs.2/-:) off 35 
_Ajudhiya Prasad. Rs. 5/-:  ... . 15 0} 
Babu Jamna Prasad Nese one 4 
© Amroha’ (Moradabad) “. 10 ‘0 (0 
Mi: eae Parsad of 






SO 70 
50 0 


Donation co 


if Basudeo fr 


As. P.° 


_ Donation collected from students — 


i 


’ Babu Sheo Govind Sahai, Mukhtar, _ 


Babu Ram Kishen Lal, Sarestadar, — 
Second Judge’s Court, Chapra, 


Babu Leeladhar Prasad Pandey — xg 
Mokhtar, through his son Babu se ec So: 
Raghu Nath Prasad ~ A LS © 

Babu Rameshwar Prasad, Pleader, .3 © 

Babu Jai Govind Prasad Moharrir 2 0 


Babu Ramautar Prasad, gs = in fh gti 
Court Gorakhpur i 


M. Jugal Kishore, Vakil ~ 

Babu Sivaratan Tewari, Gorakh-* led Fe 
pur ‘ telnet ead E 

Babu Kamta Prasad 

Babu Ram Narain Tewari — 

Babu Jagannath Prasad 

Babu Raghunandan Prasad .... 





























of Harish Chandra High School, 
‘Benares, through Pandit Ram 
Narain Misra : 
Lala Mutsaddi Dal, Meeran 
Babu Ramdhan Lalof Gaya i.. 1 
Babu Lalta Prasad, Dy = Inspec- 
ety srisahs 


tor’ of Schools Benares. 











je Gratin SHOWING THE AMOUNT RECEIVED IN 


THE ee uP TO 30TH APRIL, 1918. 
ces So. 
s 


ivoneion received icra — _ Rs. As. P. 
eet Ram Prasad cone tons 
Malwan, Dt. Hardoi. Ben. 0 


_ P. Y. Shastri Kelkar, “Esq, 






























Kalvadevi Road, Bombay. © 10 '0 0 

andit Radhey. Shiam of Bareilly... 5 2.08 

a paceman of Bareilly. »100 Oo 

Babu Ram of Rae Bareli. . -»5 9 2 

Ram | 06 

3 parlaly Vakil, pies “40 00 

a Madan. Lal, Bareilly. *2)-=GR70 
unandan Brasad ye oo re 

‘ Seat eae “Yoo 0 es 

36° 0°°6 





WAG | 5 nto 18 oe 
425") .0 te: 





ahd 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE AMOUNT RECEIVED 


UP TO See May 1918. 
III. 


Sir Bithaldas Damodar Takkersay, 
Bombay. 271%: 


55 0002" 


Donations received from :— a As. P. 
Executive Officer, Municipal 
Board, Benares. 172, 0 © 
Raja Rudra Pratap Narayan Singh, 
Bahraich. 5007 10; 10 
Babu Debi Dayal,. Fyzabad. & 10° 0" -O 
Babu Achhar Singh Jhalawalia. 25) OG 
Pandit Mata Prasad Pandey of 
Tukoganj, Indore. 225- 0° 0 
Pandit Nand, Kishore Dwivedi, - 
Dhar. ts 5000 0 
Mr. 8.cT. Dravida Trdore! > suLO0: ‘0 120 
Babu Rameshwar Prasad Dikshit, - 
_ Jamalpur. 19.4 0 
Messrs. Moolchand Jugal Kishore, . 
Lucknow.  ~ “25° 0.0 
“Donation of Sahai Fund, ‘Narhai, pret 
Lucknow. 20.00 
Pandit Sangam. Lal Chak, . 10 
Lucknow.;;. » -2100;. 0-0 
Babu Hari Kishan Dhawan, jens 
~ Lucknow. . 185: 0.0 
R. P. Varma, Esq,, Sikandara, a 
District Agra, AIRS @) © 
_ Bawa Balwant Singh, Srinagar, 25. 9 - 0 


Ou.0 


Dr. Pearey Lal Give i Chandaukt:- 150210 
©Messrs,‘Curdin & Sons, Lucknow: 30:10) .0 


Lala Kundan. Lal, Lucknow. « 2 5O 


0 pias Jwala Bread Saheb, Bena es + LOT i» 


40 biz twew fo 


Nee os “To tal fs 





04.9 


6.9 


Tadeht aca 
Te 


a 


ae 


wort 


THE BENARES 


Rai Bahadur Lala Jyoti Prasad 
Saharanpur 
Babu Haribax Ramkumar, 
Bombay 
Lala Jwala Prasad, Benares 
Messrs. Radha Kishan Dhani 
Ram of Farukhanagar (Gurgaon) 
Pandit Ajodhya Prasad Bhargava, 
Aligarh we 
Pandit Hari Shankar Rajendra 
Narain Bhargava, Aligarh ~ .. 
Pandit Ajodhya Prasad Bhargava 
Jodhpur Sie 
Pandit Mukat Behari Lal. Bhar- 
gava, Lucknow ees 
Pandit Newal Kishore Bhargava 
Awagarh ves 
Pandit Sita Ram Bhargava, 
Jodhpur ape 
Pandit Kanahaiya Lal Bhargava, 
Jodhpur cee 
Choudhury Asa Ram, Saharanpur 
Babu Durga Prasad Spee 
Babu Ramjilal Rameshwar 


eee 


Dayal, Meerut "eis 
Babu Ram Swarup, Meerut ... 
Mr. Babu Ram, a5 is 
Messrs. Sri Ram Khechereomal, 

Ghaziabad ihe 


Babu Nanak Chand (Through _ 

B. Bhagwati Prasad) Meerut ... 
Babu Pyare Lal, Meerut.  ... 
Mr. Gajraj Singh, ,,  ... 
Pandit Ganpat Prasad,,,  . ... 
Pandit Surajbal Dikshit ,, _... 
Lala Jambu Prasad Jaini, Saba- 


1,000 


51 
105 


20 

a 
20 
10 


Io 


Io 


25 


10 
30 
25 
20 


100 


250 - 


25 






ro0°0 Q00 


° 


990000 
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0 


Oo 
9 


o> 
Oo 
0 
Oo 
oO 
Oo 
Oo 
° 


oO 
° 


Qo 
oO 
o 
oO 


Lala Jwala Nath Sarraf, Morada- 
bad 


The Hon. P. Radha Kishan Dee 
Moradabad 


Dr. R. K. Banerji, Moradabad is 


Thakur Ganesh Sing Sahib, 
Moradabad hse 

Lala Balmukund of Messrs. 
Matadin Balmukund, Mora- 
dabad . + 

Lala Matadin, Moradabad 

Messrs. Ramanand Shambhunath, 


Moradabad 3 


Babu Brij Ratan Prasad, Mora- 
_dabad 


Messrs. Ganeshi Lal Durga Das, : 


Moradabad Re 
Babu Bishambher Nath, Mora- 
dabad * ore 
Lala Badri Das (Through Shri- 
mati Campa Devi) Meerut ... 
Pandit Ganapati Prasad Sharma; 
Meerut, .  .-° 


‘Babu Mahabir Prasad, Sultanpur, a ges 
Meerut Seta 
Pandit Rajendra Narain Kay eta 


Bahraich, Meerut 


*  Torar 


100° 
50 


150 - 
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oa Be We invite the attention of business firms to our revised rates of advertisements. 


Ss _ Business Notices 


eae ADVERTISEMENT RATES, ALL TO BE PREPAID. 


























f i Oneinsertion, - ‘Three insertions, Six ‘Ingertions, Twelve insertions. 

full page mae 15/- 42]- 78 135/- eA 
Half page cs 8/- 22/8]- ee 351; : 
Quarter page ...  4/12/- 13/8/- .25|4]- 48/- 
One-eighth page. 2/12]- 8/- i5/- 27/- 
One-sixteenth page. 1/8/- 4/8/- ; 8/8/- ep 


Special rates for cover Pages. Woucher Copies free, Nodiscount allowed — 
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and political terminology, called a corporation. 


THE THEORY OF THE PERSONALITY It is with such groups and their relations to 


OF CORPORATIONS * 

The subject of my lecture is the group-life 
of men looked’ at from a particular point of 
view. As- we look around we find that man 
does not stand alone in a state of nature but is 
found as a member of certain groups of his 
fellow-beings. Every where men are organised 
into families, clubs, colleges, companies, trade 


unions, churches and other innumerable asso- «.- 


ciations, which are such a “conspicuous feature 
of modern civilisation. All these groups show a 
certain amount of unity of action as regards the 
outside but some of them are temporary while 
others are permanent and are more highly 

organised. Any group, permanently organised 
for a durable ‘object, members of which act 
not merely jointly | but in Sora is in juristic ” 


oe A lecture delivered under the auspices of the Benares 
HiaduUniveraity on the 22nd August, with Sir Sivaswami 
Iyer EK, 0.8, 1, the ‘Vice-Chancellor in’ the Chair. — 


leavin tee. te a Ae ae 





that unique group, called the State, that we are 


mostly concerned. 


But what is that all-compelling necessity 
which leads men to form themselves into groups ? 
A rough and ready explanation would say 
that social intercourse is to man a dictate of 
his nature because he cannot satisfy his wants, 
as an isolated individual. Aristotle pointed out 
long ago that man left to himself is not self- 
sufficient. By marrying he forms a family, by 
joining his neighbours, he provides for the simple 
‘ needs of economic cooperation and by joining 
his fellow citizens he raises a State and thus. 
provides for his safety and his intellectual and 
moral progress. But this simple explanation 
‘would not. be sufficient for our purposes, Every 
ingaty, into. ‘the nature of group-life in order 
‘to be complete must a further and explain the 
-— af all association. No group can Sate 
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for any length of time unless its life and action 
is regulated by some implicit or well-defined 
rules with a sanction behind them which might 
take the form of fine, expulsion, excomunication, 
physical restraint or even corporal punishment. 
J am a member of the Hindu University, the 
Hindu community and the Indian nation. How 
is it that I, a free individual, place myself under 
the authority of these groups which have the 
power to punish me and still feel myself free? 
That is the great paradox of all associations and 
many explanations have been offered from dif- 
erent points of view. We shall consider them 












ougal in England, have tried to ecilain 
uch psychological terms as “ the con- 
‘mind, “ the “mind of a crowd,” 
SS exon ehade eo 
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cause of such institutions. It is to explain 


the higher in terms of the lower and to mistake 


an account of origins for real explanations. 


Historical writers like Maine and Wilson ’ 


and Seeley generally commit a similar error. 
They confound historical origin with explanation 


and turn mere priority in time into causal rela- 


tion. They simply describe what is and what 
has been but do not give any answer to the 
question what ought to be, Mlaine in his 
Ancient law and History of Early Institutions 
tried to explain the present in the light of» the 
_Past and thought that by throwing some light 
on the temporal antecedent of the State he had 
exploded Rousseau’s theory of Social Contract 
which tried to explain _ the State in terms’ of 
jurisprudence. 


much with historical precedents as with the 
logical presuppositions of the State. - 


_ Philosophers like Comte have tried to explain 
social phenomena by using those mechanical 
categories of thought. which are peculiar to 
mathematics and physical sciences. But such: 
categories entirely i ignore the facts of ‘growth 
and development which a are such marked charac- 


POSE S55 +3 
risti I concep- 


MS» PRO RIS 
; point fF view have been more 


Py oy 


hey lave even us the Valuable 
Y ee 
co} 


But he entirely missed his point _ 
because Rousseau’s theory is not concerned so~ 
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distinguishing mark. of human beings and we, 

. being concerned..with, the study of groups of 
men cannot exclude the question of himan will 
and purpose from our investigations. 


Since .our inquiry ‘deals with will and 
purpose, it becomes ethical in character and 
‘method. We.have thus to fall back on philoso- 
phy for our terminology, though we might levy 
contributions on other studies for enriching its 

_ content. All group phenomena’ where human 
beings are concerned are ethical. All human 
institutions have a moral purpose and they 
enable‘its members to realise their moral nature. 
They are the organs for the realisation of free 
Wills patency A tans : te te ; 

TheSe sentences require some explanation, 
They cannot be,understood until we know that 
the moral end of human beings is self-realisation. 

_ Incidentally, by doing so we shall be in a position 
to solve the paradox of all associations to which 
_we have referred above. For Mill, Bentham 
sand Spencer this paradox was insoluble in as 
much) as they started from the premises of an’ 
atomistic Psychology and reduced an associa- 
.tion. to a mere sum of individuals whose sole 
bond was one of contract or, at ‘the most 
altruism. ‘They started from an individual 
and fbence worked up to the sconception of the 
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actions to secure the rights of the individual. 
That means he could not solve the paradox of 
self-government which consists in feeling free 
even if you place yourself under the coercive 
‘action of the State. toy withes g 


Hegel, ‘Green Bradley and Bosanquet solve ~ 
this paradox by the help of idealistic philosophy. 
Ishall not go into the ‘details of their various 
systems, but shall content myself with a brief 
statement of their doctrines without discussing 
their metaphysical presuppositions. Idealistic 
philosophy believes in freedom as the moral end 
of man. But this freedom cannot be realised 
in vacuum, in isolation. According to the 
-positive and objective conception of Hegel as 
opposed to that of Kant, freedom Consists in ex-' 
pansion of the-self. In order that the self might , 
expand, it must express itself in outward thing 
It expresses itself first in law, then in ‘Tul 
award morality and then the AAD sys 
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in ae language in this way. When men com- 
bine together to form an enduring “association 





achieve a common purpose, they merge their 
sonality for that«purposé into a new person- 
ality which, it is true, exists only in them but is 
amere sum of their individual personalities 
not dissolved by the succession of indivi- 
*members. Such a personality does not of 
sxist in temporary association with flee- 
cts but only comes into being when 
ation’ begins to act as an organism i. ¢. 
tic whole having different menibers 
i ent functions but all informed by a 
‘purpose, This organism will be a 
much as itspatts; are them- 
I: wts.and therefore the 


Pe 
if 


“up of the common 
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members of the college may be replaced 
by others, but we know that the college will 
still’ remain. Then wherein lies the actual 


reality of the institution? As Bosanquet has 


said that it “lies in the fact that certain living 
all the 
members of the college are connected in a living 
way and the C. H. College is therefore a con- 
necting idea which because it hasia purpose—the 


minds are connected ina living way ” 


‘education of the undergraduates—it is an ethical 


idea. The. Central Hindu College 


thus only a combination of 600 minds but a 


is not 


combination with a purpose which not merely 
Thus 
That 


exists but wills the education of youths. 
it has all the characteristics of a mind. 


.is, the C.H. College is not ‘the brick 


and mortar of the buildings, or the blood and 
flesh of its members, but a group-mind made 


substance of the in- 
dividual minds which are its members. This 
group-mind does not exist apart from the in- 
dividual minds but it nevertheless exists. That 
Means that this corporation called the Central 


“Hindu re ree a ee PHL it aS: 


ee 


eae 


“one ofits -weapons. 


. 


THE 


tion to exercise the will and achieve the aims. 
In so many respects it acts like an individual. 
It holds property, pays salaries, takes care of 
buildings and carries on education. It will not 
therefore be inappropriate to say that if there 
are six hundred members of the College, there 
are really six hundred and one persons because 
the College also has a real corporate personality. 
In a similar way we might prove, the existence 
of a group-mind or real personality in other 
organic associations like a church, a common- 
wealth, a village panchayat, a trade union or 
a religious order. 


If this analysis is true, then this world 
‘according to this Conception’ would consist of 
individual minds and group-minds. There 
would ‘be associations, organic and inorganic. 
One’ type of an inorganic association is a part- 
nership which’ being based on contract—a fear- 
fully individualistic category exists only through 
the individuals and does not embody any com- 
mon‘ substance of their minds. The highest type 


-of the organic association is the State because it 


is the one supreme association through which 
other individuals and associations exist. It is the 


~ expression of the ethical idea and as such deter- 


mines others and in determing them uses force as 
Its aims are complex 
‘4g. the protection of citizens, dominion over 
ey ii ‘power, economic or Gulmaral 
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interests which would be threatened. by dis- 
obedience to its authority, or its dissolution uses 
force in punishing individuals though it is based — 
on public opinion. The State towers above 
all associations and restricts their operations. if 


they are hostile to its existence. _ ‘exer 


, When all allowance has been made for the 
unique character of the State, it nevertheless 
remains true that the State is only one form of 
association. It differs from others in degrée 
and not in kind. It is the embodiment of ‘the 
ethical idea and if it is to remain true to its : 
ethical nature, it muse respect the moral idea, Sir. 
wherever it finds a genuine manifestation. We 
have already seen that there’ are many tli 
institutions where this ethical idea is 1 
ted. Wherever there is an organic { 
is a will, a’ personality, and this 
sonality must be respected. In form 
wah a common RUE ROSe) People try 
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: “entegories, “it recognised nothing suc noediate 
“between the individual ‘and the omnipotent 
'Gfate. It’ did’ not recognise that inherent life 
asi group which .we have by our analysis 
proved to exist. To it all groups were mere 
‘contractual associations which could form 
a single legal: personality—a personality living 
Ionger'than its members and capable of being 
“a subject of rights and duties like an ordinary 
person, only with the express permission of the 





stitious one, expressly created by the State 
thus a creature of the State living and acting 
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subject of corporations. : The “fiction theory » 
was thus invented by the Italians in the middle 
ages. In the 13th century Pope Innocent IIL 
being eager to treat ecclesiastical corporations as 
the subjects of the Papacy promulgated the 
notion of a persona “ficta necessarily conceded or 
feigned by the sovereign whether civil or eccle- 
siastical and therefore controlled by him. On 
this theory the state gives civil corporations their 
existence and their powers are such as are defined 
in the term of its gift which in old days generally 
took the form of a charter. This had important 
consequences for the future of European political 
theory which in medieval times largely influenced 
practice. The Romanist publicists thrust their 
theory of the absolute sovereignty of the state on 
the reluctant material of Germanicinstitutions rich 
with corporate life’ with the ultimate result that 
the idea triumphed and political facts changed to 
suit the theory. A wealth of Germanic group life 
disappeared and there was nothing left to inter- 
“pose itself as a barrier between the omnipotent 
‘sovereign and the individual in a state of nature. 
The political concept of the State was also largely 


: influenced by ‘this fiction theory. The state-had 


to be considered either as a corporation or asa part- 
nership., The idea of the State.as a corporation 
een absurd because, according to 


a“ 


a 


‘ 


\ 
After Hegel had restored organic personality 
tothe State it was difficult to ‘withhold it from 
other groups closely. resembling the State which 
had been, languishing all the while under the 
tyranny of the fiction Theory. The wonderful 
growth of ‘corporations like regulating and 
joint stock companies, trusts, cartels, trade 
. unions, clubs. and political associations which 
acted like persons, made the solution of the 
problem imperative. Political fact had out- 
stripped legal theory and great. material and 


ideal interests were at stake. In England 
no great -inconvenience had been felt on 


account of the absence of a true theory of 
corporations because the English had invented 
the Trust conception which came in very 
i handy and useful and ‘because the English, with 
their usual lack of logic and Consistency, did 
not meddle with such powerful unincorporated 
bodies like the Oxford University and the Inns 
of Court. They flourished unashamed without a 
charter, But still certain unfortunate conseque- 
A nces could not be avoided. Local Government 
suffered greatly ‘by the decay of the English 
township and the Empire suffered a great loss 
when. it refused to recognise the group-wills 
and personalities of the American States. WF seine 
“It was Dr. Gierke, the great German jurist, 


SF SESE OI 


who first developed @ realistic thoery of cor- 
poration in opposition to. the ficti n_ theory afte 
acareful study of old Germanic law... Ih 


was greatly helpe 
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_ virtue of the ‘fictitious Personality ch 





Wy 
but a reality. A college is a real personality 
living its life like any living thing influenced by. 
its environment and that real life has not been, 
breathed into it by the Sate. It has grown: 
from the natural coalescerice of the members. 
into a single person under. the influence ofa 
single common object. Dr. Gierke’s ideas have’ 
been popularised in England by the late Prof, 
Maitland. wid, zi 3] vd 
Maitland in ‘his delightful preface to his’ 
translation of Dr. Gierke’s Political Theories of 
the Middle Ages points out that if the idea of the 
real personality of corporations is not accepted, 
serious practical consequences would follow. ‘One 
of the least serious consequences oftsuch a neglect: 
would be that the world would be peopled with 
idiotic and insane persons and their self-appoint= 
ed guardians. According to the fiction ‘theory 
corporations have no mind “and personality” ‘of 
their “own though they can o pe 
sue and be sued in a court of lawi 


alike 
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e groups, families within families, all connected by 
ever increasing circles until there is one vast link 
of freedom which connects the humblest pancha- 
: _ yet tothe mighty throne of the Chakravartis and 

the Sarvabhaumas. In our complex and intricate 

life, Hindus, Muslims, Jains, Sikhs and Christians 
_ jostle against one another. It is not for nothing 
‘that ‘these communities have existed so long side 
by side, It is because Hindu political thought 
" meyer thought in sych individualistic categories 
; “38 contact and partnership. It always spoke 
‘spoke articulately in terms of co-oper- 
3 true that Reel yayin in his Artha 
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vading unity but does not sacrifice any indivi- 
dual or group toa mechanical unity. The Hindu 
conception of unity is essentially organic. 


In Hindu Society the individual is not so im- 
portant, but the group like the joint family, the 
caste and the panchayat is all powerful. What- 
ever Hindu freedom and vitality has remained it 
has remained in the group. To sacrifice the life 
of the group in order to make our national 
institutions conform to the legal conceptions of 
English Jurisprudence would be an unqualified 
disaster. Ilbert in his book, The Government of 
India writes: ‘ Both the «theory and the 
experience were lacking which are requisite for 
adopting English institutions to new and foreign 
circumstances, For want of such experience 
England was destined to lose her colonies in 
the Western hemisphere. For want of it 
mistakes were committed which imperilled the 
empire she was building up in the East,” 
The want of a theory about Ireland 
which would have mediated between absolute 
dependence and absolute independence has 
been the origin of: “many evils. If similar evils 
are to be avoided in India, we must formulate.a 
political theory which would suit Indian political 
conditions. We are not only members of local 
bodies but. we are members of provincial units. 
We are not only Indians but we are members 
of the British Empire. We are members of . 
different racial, social and religious and econo- 
Besides these there are Native 
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SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS.. . 


“Bid me discourse, Iwill enchant thine. 


ear.” 


which. even ‘a casual reader is almost certain: to 
Carry away»with’him when he rises fromea:peru- 


genius the world has ever produced. . When 
one’ undertakes’ to’ discourse on Shakespeare’s 
genius, ‘the first question that naturally occurs 
to one is—‘ Will it do\to Say anything new on 
a topic which is so well-worn.?” Notwithstand= 
; ing that whole volumes have been written ‘on 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets, ‘ wherein it is believed is 
to be found a! portraiture ‘of their’ author’s per- 
sonality; it-may still’ be a question, ‘whether the 
inmost naked beauty of their meaning has ‘ever 
been reallyiexposed:. For had it:been’ so, then 
there could:not/have': been expressed two dia- 
- metrically’ opposite - views regarding their,value 
as furnishing a clue to the much-vexed question 
: of, their »author’s;personal, history; which they 
| 


nA 


are’ supposed; to.embody..; =. 1S bnalgadd 
- Whether .<-with this key Shakespeare un- 
| docked his/heart,;’ may well: admit; of a doubt, 
| though. it, is,,the pronouncement of one of the 
° greatest of. English poets, himself aman of the 
} rarest, meditative insight....We have. on. the 
other side,of ,the question a ng Jess authoritative 
pronouncement of, another, great.\English poet, 
whose power of psychologic lrandlysis hasirarely 
surpassed any poe 5 ancient ‘of modern. 
We all know how, Browning lau 
Scorn that tit vis« possible,:.ins 
_ Sonnets, ‘to EEE Sah 
ee <a antiloee. as 
; of “the ‘author pe os 








Such, or nearly such, isthe impression’, 


sal of the immortal works of the greatest dramatic : 


ce 
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eo see sic) oe With this same key , 
» Shakespeare ‘unlocked his heart’ once more !:. 
Did. Shakespeare? If so,. the less. Shakes-.. 

“sem pearehe, .: } oteoaoe viiswnsg 
» The truth appears to lie ,between.these two) 

extremes. A general. concensus of opinion on. 

this; subject Points ta’one indisputable: fact; that. 
it.is.in.the Sonnets, if anywhere in his writings. — 
that: Shakespeare unbosoms himself, and allows, 
us a glimpse into his’, inner-history, Indeed, | 
we turn in vain to the dramas for Shakespeare’s ; : 

life-history. “They are impersonal ‘to a degree, 2 

and. ‘they reveal’ to! us- nothing’ about the | 

poet’s personality. A dramatist’s art, “we need : 

hardly say, consists in’ his ‘Keeping: hig'own per! a 

sonality’ in’ the back ground’ Gs’ far a8’ ‘possible. 

It is ‘not ‘to bé ‘wondered at, therefore, that the” eo 

world’s greatest'dramatic genius should have left! 


his*personality unrevealed in ‘His “incomparable” 

draifatic Compositions: “We, accordin Bly 
tothe’ Sonnets “again” and! again in’ 
that'‘we may light poh @°vein By 
which we may/arrive’ at ‘fa conne 
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one thing more than any thing else, it is that 
» the'poet was: capable of the miost boundless love, 
as of the most boundless friendship. ‘The most 

generally: ‘accepted theory. about these poems is - 
“that the first one hundred and twenty-eight 
"sonnets are addressed to’ his friend, his “better 
angel” asihe calls him, and the last» twenty- 
eight to: an unknown! mistress, his “‘*;worser 
spirit”, who, according to the ‘poet, was: “as 

_ black as hell, as dark as ie mi 
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time to time to startle the world with their re- 
fined absurdity. We must content. ourselves 
with noticing only a few that appear to us to be 
not altogether beside the mark. 
recommends itself to us above all others is, that 
sonnets. exhibit» both adjective and» subjective 
elements. 
susceptible of a purely spirituad. interpre- 
tation, understanding. that .word. in =the sense 
that. they deal with the inneriost workings 
of the human Spirit. Before we do’so, let «us 
briefly} review one -or two out of a number 
of ingenious ‘suggestions -which must carry 


some weight, regard being had tothe high'repu- | 


tation of their authors. The first and foremost 
among theseiis that “they are light, poetical 


exercises in the fashion of the time, that they are 


satires upon the sonneteers: of Shakespeare’s day.””” 


We can hardly bring ourselves to believe that 
these® poems, - which’ have ‘taxed the utmost: 
ingenuity » of some of: the: foremost: critics’ of: 
England and France to find ‘out’ their hidden. 
meaning, -are’ mere’ exércises inthe concetti ‘then 


fashionable.’ It is difficult, nay impossible, to're>’ 


concile ‘oneself ‘to the idea’ that a’man of Shakes~ 
oie Render War Fog, genius found nothing 
(va at the'outse et of his’ 

play witht mete’ ohayebe 


esty of the extravagant: — 


ship, prevalentod 


-@ne. which: 


These wonderful’ productions are, 


< 
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LUCK AND LABOUR. 


Oe All things are in fate, yet all things’ are 


not decreed’by fate.” - 
« Many men spend much of ‘their time in 
making the rest miserable,” 


In; the days . of old, there lived a ‘Raja 
whose person was covered all over with leprosy: 
He’ would undergo all. sorts . of treatment but 
atlength finding. no remedy» or relief in all 
that, he was bitterly disappointed, ‘nevertheless; 
it so fell out that there'came a Hakim (physi= 
cian) who promised to cure the disease. by the 
bldad. of 4 couple of Chakwa birds (a: particular 
species); Accordingly, in obedience to the royal 
orders » after. much wandering about the’ forests 
and going many weary miles, some’. fowlers 
brought the longed-for pair at nightfall—the 
time'-when ‘these’ birds part fron? their mates by 
some curious” order of nature atid meet again 
at dawn. We should say that ‘it was due to 
some mysterious dispensation of the Almighty 


that the birds were put togeth 










that, 


PUSHED ant ie eM, Wave Se caeis 1a 
for once, they gave up their mutual reserv. 
Sits. tan, vAtiEr OM . nesoe” oF ons at arp 
and lived together in quite a natural ma ner 

Spain asd a, in 


Wo aple fot, ‘ Sie ta 

till” the morning, A ht ‘when 
But Aoosey ys ots 8 RMb es 
nature seemed to 
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“the birds fléw higher and higher'in the sky, the! 


Rajai félé better «and better tilly with their:final’ 
disappearance from view’ he Was’ restored to: 
his original health and vigour and not @) thace- 
of leprosy remained ‘on his body. «So-there runs 9° 


poem thus -— . ; Aiqertay gel 


| 
f 

f 

f 
us 


fea ar afee or gan and dere 


i + eetitast 
“The Supreme Lord:can work ‘out impossi<. 
bilities and dispense’ with destiny.’ Lol! the 
fowlers could dé nothing before ‘the stroke of 
Fate.” Now comes the question ‘of labour, Tt 
isisheer folly to be idle and déespondent when 
werfail to dora thing-or:do not doit exactly:te” 
our expectation; for! it vis: for indolent’ creatures? 
of well-oiled disposition, ‘who take the world 
easy; tol ‘whistle away their lives: “There are 
menwho, supposing Providence to-havera 
placable..spite against. them, . moan 
poverty. ofa wretchédiald:age th 
of thein.lives,»-/0 % 
es ry : 4; 
























We must ote! up our efforts for fate, as 

= without these even oil is not extractible from 

: sesamum. A deer enters not the mouth: of a 

. sleeping lion itself and hence nothing can be’ 

_ accomplished. by vain) thinking or planning: but 
ott intrepidity and lively activity. ; 


a with a a good, profession, lost:his- luck 
e ty er, where. he idled, away: his: sired 
uit 

















when he Should have Reenhi in the office. 





With a good trade,| perpetually burnt up 
is,hot temper, which provoked all 
leave him. Another, -with:a 
lost his luck. by amazing. dili: 
ut is busines. ; a 
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ment ; unfailingly worship with gratitude our 
Maker.;,,do our duty’.by mankind ; and imbibe 
the qualities that go to make.a man in the pro- 
per sense of the word. We are simply to 
follow the path of rectitude with ‘a patient 
spirit, hailing with delight all the obstacles that 
stand in our way. And’ one who so does, ‘never 
beguiles time in jack o’lantern-like: reflections 
and he is neither deterred or daunted nor his 
work is hampered any way. . In fine, we must. 
not swerve from the path of ‘rightful duty—the 
royal road to health, wealth, and bappiness—and 
that will indubitably cleave the way. through the 
adamantine) walls of difficulties: and troubles. 
Here love is a very important factor as well and 
the following lines are given below: from the 
penvof} Austen: 

$i3-—llsiticin ts/ iiss anol s 1a 
ve Where: loye..is: there ‘is no labour ; andsif 
there be labour that labour is loved. 


ms ai 
‘Decis sive victory can ‘be achieved by, de 


dual Tabour and for this reason every. “one « of “us 
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man hither to grow to be ‘the most able member 
of the family here. “In a word we can-make a 
heaven» or hell here—according as we do our 
duty which is so picturesquely descelbedt in these 
lines. ; 


I slept and creat that life is beauty, 

I awoke and! found that life is duty, 

We often’'stumble but that must not deject 
us. Haw inspiring are the. vole wine ae oF 


Longfellow ! 3 se 


“Let the dead’ past bury its dead, 
Act; act in the living present, 
3 Heart within and God over head. % 
Let ‘Us be up and doing a cit adi 
With a heart for ay faté noiisoicey ix mix 
“Still achieving; still!” paesding 


Learn to Tabour and to wait’, 4 


f ‘ 4 a reg 
RIGDD Riis its i ta. BUR RAs 


» RamalRupra Pp, SINHA, 
mrggt al yeti Kou ve c: HO) 
20 yam vbous'T: Inn. 2nsreals 
AM Which is real the Aden saltrmaah never 5 
The hand whieh upholas it how sustaing étti the soul for ever, 


: Then of what ito be, ‘and of whatis done, why queriest thou? . 


The eae and thé time to be ate saute ana Botha naio® ® 
eeyeel iy o& bsinid gd ying age yeas iad geese auly 


nog esonborg bodseen vote + Whittier, 
ti 4 3 KS 
sf Hor ‘amall ‘ofa 1 that he ciel vee eas 22 
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‘-s! oso INDIAN. DRAMAS, © gered 


| “Dramas are said to be the embodi iment of the 
best type | ‘of literary Beauty ‘and Sanskrit. Ja ye 
reveal ‘thoroughly " to their readers wl at ae = 
intellectual | Powers ‘and Peculiar ‘fights oF ima, ; 
gination Indian poets Possessed. _ Their sublim ae 
thoughts, vivid descriptions and dignified dic tic 
-have attracted the notice of the culture d pe a 
of different countries, | Almost all [Of the 3 
peans “conversant with athe it lore f i ‘am 
some attention to them, es, rah qa ze 
ath onsquim A ody — 
: Same of the cae however, though 
ous admirers of the worth, of - Ie ae 
aS 4 not ab Haslindito, give to tk 


af A’) 
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Some Eutepéi scholars, on. the other hand, 
that the origin of the Indian plays is 






















posed a have ‘communicated this art ‘to 
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They move in the midst of natural objects’ and: 


they now and then address mango-trees,:lotusés, 
the)moonsand rivers:which for. eens are ; endaw 
ed) with sense. peor 2 -8t rininky 
Another important feature ‘which dcunes 
uishes Indian plays from those of other countries 
is the total absence of distinction between comedy 
and). tragedy... Their. aim_ is, not;to . amuse 
the audience or , describe striking, occurrences 


of the world. They cannot. therefore achieve 


their object if they only represented ~ catastrop- ' 


hies, smiles and frowns of fortune or the ludicr- 
ous things. Their ideal being nobler they 
want to impress spiritual truths on the minds 
of the spectators, who may be thus led’ ‘to stick 
to the right path of conduct.’ They do’ not 
aim at recreation but reformation.) . 
and substance ‘ Anargharaghaya, ’ : aS a. poet 
says, is that we. should act lik Rama and not 
like ‘Ravana. Tes an Indian drama contains tragic 
oe quinine. pill for it represents bitter 
elements with good lessons. Tragedy may be 


© introduced invayplay but the, latter. can never. 
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ing. to:; their respective Position, This rule has 
been strictly observed by all dramatists even by 
those ofi:the recent times, It appears!.to -have 
been based on the general principle. that the 
characters should. use their Own.tongue,:so. that 


. the whole play ray Joak real and natural, '. 


by Whe jextent of ;Hindu.plays is another ypecu- 
liarity which distinguishes them \-from: ‘those of 
other natidns, 
or they may have even ten such, acts - in .some 
cases." Thisi:however. does. ‘not, mean that a. 
poet is-atiliberty to increasé the length . of -his 


play, ‘for that is.to be determined by the nature: 


of the» work which ; he ‘is going to produce, 
Sita-madhukara ‘isa drama, containing only one 
act: while; Mrchakatika,, has; ten, acts. At any, 


rate ‘an Indian:play;inspite)of its: unusual, Jength.. 


tries :i:toakégp Up the sustained. interest», of. the. 


audience,, and, therefore does. not ¢make any. 


unreasonable demand:upon their. patience... 


Indian’ dramas: begin with the. Nandi.or the.” 


stanza containing | benediction, Then follows, 
the: Prastavana or the introduction, in_ which, 
theistage manager skilfully. hints, at. the, subject. 
of) the) representation and’ introduces.one of the 
characters'on the stage.|/; The whale .ofiithe, 
play is divided, into.acts,and scenes, .the former, 


~-beingsmarked by, exit, and entrance of sharacters., 


The 'stage' is nevertleft vacant. Nowa 


. They ‘may consist of a single.act, 


"psychological: insight the Indian » dramatists 
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The contmon term. of all the dramatic com- 
Positions is Rupaka which is derived from Rupa 
meaning a form. The ‘chief aim of theirs is 
therefore to give a shape or form to the feelings 
and passions,of men) and to describe them vi- 
vidly by. means..of “Concrete representations so 


_ that. théir. nature may .berbrought home ta the. 


audience: It would thus appear that, Indian 

dramas in a way perform. the function of psy- 

chology.’ The analysis of the’ sentiment of, Rasa 
into Bibhava Anubhava and Vyabhichari Bhaya, 
as well as the skilful handling of the plot and 
its gradual development to the. pair tle 
and «intricate climax ‘show,, what amount 



















possessed. ‘DTheir> great. knowledge, of hur 
nature Ted’ them to draw distinctions between _ : 
thevarious kinde of heroes and heroines, and oe 

tor classify: «dramas, themselves from the point o} 
view of: feelings and‘csentiments .wh 
sought! to represent. Tt is thus that 
dramas havecome down: to,us, im 


veloped: forms) along. wish 
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‘ “EDITORIAL NOTES. 
; eC "Our “New Pro.-Vicz-CHANCELLOR. 
gE zrs 30 Li : 
|) We beg to offer-our hearty congratulations 
tg Rai Gnanendranath Chakravarti Bahadur, 
uw. A, LL. BLS. ©,, ‘on his*appoint-: 
ment” asProaVice-Chancellor of the’ Benares 
Hi x University." When it/<was ‘announced 
that “owing ‘to failing health, the  vener- 
able’ Pandi “© "Mahamahopadhyaya” ‘Adityaram. 
en skuarya fev Mc f 
ye -Pyo-Vice-Chancellor; the eyes of 
s interested inthe University were 
is Rai GN. Chakravarti. Baha- 
possible »person «on: whom, 
oh office could’fall and. we 






















Oy Si, with theiapproval of 
the’Maharaja of Mysore and His 
ieute vernoriof the’ United - 
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his’ yeoman services to that very institution, 
both in the days of its beginnings as the Central 
Hindu College and its organisation in more ‘re- 
cent years as a separate University in itself. «It 
is no exaggeration’to say that there has not been 
a single’ activity of the University in which he 
has not had‘his own share of responsibility’ ‘and 
the organisers of the University have always 
relied ‘on his’ counsel and help. . With this» 
honourable «record of service he commands:cer- 
tain personal ‘qualifications which mark him out 
for such an office. He has high académic: dis-:; 
tinction ‘to his credit and isin touch with in- 
tellectual activity of all kinds. His calm reason-% 
abléness, suavity of manners and reliability of» 
decision render’ him“ a highly useful and 
respected member of ‘committees in) which: 
mitch’ of hig) work’ will lievas Pro-Vice-Chan- 
cellor.> We ‘have’ always felt he possesses in an 
extraordinary degree the elemerit of »‘sweetness: 
and’ light?’ considered as the surest indication 
of’ culture by Matthew Arnold and it ds from * 


this‘ standpoint that we" ‘should:like'to offer a: 


particularly ' cordial «welcome to «the: appoint: 
tient?) “Thoseswho have had, the:privilege of 


--workitig, with him will have no hesitation in) * 
testifying fo thelfact that he has always brought) 


et i 





g) the” aiost’ distracting and heated. deliberat 
nanendranath’ Chakravarti:®Babas: 
e from service toidevote’ 








not .take advantage of this nccasion to offer a 
tribute. of -respectful gratitude to Pandit Aditya- 
ram Bhattacharya on his retirement from the 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor’s duties, 
| the. early days. of the. Central 

when he ungrudgingly oftered his’ services as 
| Vice-Principal of the institution, his profound 
learning, saintly character and towering :, perso- 


Beginning with 
Hindu ‘College 


nality ‘have been a great. source | of strength ‘to 
this »moyement for national education based on 
the highest elements of Hindu culture and ci- 
:Vilisation, In Spite of the numerous: winters 
that snow upon his, venerable - breast, he retains 
the fire of youth athis heart and hig courage 
and enthusiasm have been assets of no mean 
;Walue-in. the building up of the University. 
Nothing short of absolute physical disability 
»would prevent. him from devoting himself to 
the work of the University and it used to be 
an inspiration ta, younger souls to seé him come 
day after. day eken, in the worst. of weathers, 
ito take vhis. place at meetings of the University. 
We. know, it must shave caused him a pang ta 
-sever his official connection with the University 
,as:Pro-V, ice-Chancellor, | ,In. the Yeats. of; peace- 
fal. retirement. .and: spiritual, meditation that lic 
before him in his Dharaganj.home..on;the banks 
of the Ganges, we haye no doube thatthe Uni- 
Versity can) always a him. for.a | 
_ oWe:yenture to gssure 
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' reference to thosé who stay on in’ the college 
- department with very little chance ‘of wi 





‘nS9 
exhortation to the papers oh the subject of the - 
choice of a career for young men in India, He 
Protests against the crowding of young men 
Into colleges even when they are not very well 
qualified for ‘benefitting themselves by higher 
education, to struggle later in life for the earning 

of a decent livelihood. If on the other hand, 
he argues, they realised their incapacity for this 
Particular branch of experience and devoted 
themselves to’a professional course in commerce 

or technology they would be'very much ‘more 
“successful. If Prof. Jevans overlooks the fact that 
facilities for commercial education and -employ- 
ment in commercial life are not over-abundant 

in India, it does not affect the truth of his main 
‘contention. Prof. Jevons is ‘probably ‘not very 
wrong when he ‘describes’ the present condition 
in the educatiorial world as follows, with’ special 
















academic distinction of any kind : 
‘at presentiiteis too often’ the ‘case’: 
‘man stays at college until’ 
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oF “teaching.” | + A person who strives to draw member of parlidment for'three years and a half 
attention to;the Pepe iiley, of all people being anda soldier for nearly a year. With ideals 
“suited to a university career runs the risk of opposed to the waging of warfare and the 
being stigmatised as an obscurantist, but we have shedding of blood, he had however no hesitation 

no hesitation in thinking that the advice of Prof. in making up his mind to’fight for the liberation 
Stanley Jevons : deserves to be taken to heart by of humanity, the moment the ruthless treat- 
ageung,men all over India, i ment of Belgium touched his heart. Earlier he 

te : “Ong CRowDED Hour a G Teo bs Lire.” oa Seosbosucce career at Eton. and’ the 
soveb be University of Oxford at which latter place he 
_ Thei inspiring, message of Sir Walter Scott : Pedsdrisenteitol the Severed. positionrter thie 


pe eels 


re sound the clarion, fill the fife! -presidentship of the Union. In an inspiting 
he Renisaal world: proclaim su? biography “of this young’ hero, which ‘has just 
our of got rious life it appeared from the pen of his uncle, the present 
Bie ou fs ‘Lord Gladstone, His: Lordship . speculates on 
‘what his future career might’have been, if the 
youth heart grim/arm of war had not stretched itself forth 
aa the career of to clutch at him. “Speculation,” His Lordship 
observes, “is interesting but Lae for his 
























own life is our great lesson. But one’ thing is 
‘certain. He was rooted in-honour and in perfect 
integrity. Whether or no public life brought 
chim a full measure of worldly success, he ‘would 
‘always have been a shining’ light of” personal 
“example, art unfailing’ influence in* “maintaining 
‘ind raising the standard of principle” and action 
in all'the ramifications, intricacies and. the sophis- % 
{es of politica’ fBirs.?” May riot suc i illustrious 
ing bh 1 eive Words of “praise ‘similar oe 
ibute voffered by’ Pericles “to. those 
ar? ‘the . their bodies t 















stones over their native earth, but: lives on far 
away, without visible symbols, woven .into the 
stuff of other men’s lives.” = _@ 
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a class of literary critics ever anxious to 
read between the lines of a great master’s 
work are fond of drawing lessons from the most 
innocent stories narrated from the purely artis- 
tic standpoint, The acme of that failing is 
probably reached in the. “German critic who 
boldly | declared to the world that Shakespeare 
wrote 4s You Like Tt, to “preach a sermon on 
the transient nature of worldly glory. _ The 
idyllic. atmosphere of the Forest of Arden with 
its fanciful _associations, of the most bewitching 
charm Was thus mercilessly exploited for the 
discovery of a moral lesson. Sir Rabindra 
Nath Tagore exposes the unsoundness of this 
position in the interesting article on The Object 
and Subject of a Story he has contributed to. the 
current number of that bright Calcutta Journal, 

the Modern Review. It embodies some of the 
fundamental conceptions of the, highest art in 
the department of story-telling and deserves . athe 
di ep attention _of all literary aspira a 
AL lad “has asked hi him with dismay yy with. 1 te- 


feren 2 A _fecent story “of hi his, what, h his ot ic 


naprsule and the epost “replies without 
The _answer to -to sais hi lat 


f writing a story is STRIY uu 
Wats a t 
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. Laws of Manu... - Lam nat, for. such. 


- an, ideal 





Bn theres 


haory 
+e that 


creation, _If you must utilise it, then the object - 
becomes. ‘yours, This modern age: of aur . 
country’s history. has secretly touched. with, its, 
brush the. present author’s mind and .the ims” 
Pressions, of that touch have come. out inj this 
novel, These impressions are artistic impres~ 
sions.” In an article on the Vasue of English 

Jor Indian Literatures, reference) was. .made last 
month to certain artificialities. of convention 
that, had been, set. up. dn. the world of. Indian 
literature, subsequent to the days when great — 
masters like Kalidasa held d sway over the republic — 
of letters, _ Sir Rabindra, Nath Tagore. has;also 
found it. “Necessary to protest against. them. as 
may be seen from) the following ,observati 
“ The classification of heroines Which «Wee 
in. the thetoric, of ancient India, — 1 


accordance with h the models put. ward 














tion. at. all, because literature. is.no. 
if in literatu re,heroes;.and heraing s 
duced. according. 

ch, literata 












then | sucl 









the! direction have’ already borne considerable 
fruit in’ Burma; Calcutta has contributed her 
own quota to the work 3 the Governor of 
_ Madras wasseeh stimulating ‘similar enterprise 
on the coast of Malabar - whose past’ maritime 
enterprise takes us back to the ancient history 
Of Greece and Rome'and it is gratifying to note 
_ that even*in such small states as’ Porbandar there 
has’ been‘substantial work in the same direction. 
We tead in the last report that there has -been 
4 Totable briskness in the ship-building industry 
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ious'years. "The ‘abnormal 








possible facility has been given 
othe builders, “Over 60 keels 
laid, and 34 ships with *an’ aggregate 
4,800 have been launched, Every 
on which ships can’ be built has 
and the full’ demand: cannoti be 
>-building “yard is in course 
and this will relieve the pressure 
_ Upreilllast'year a ship of 240 
the largest ever built 
























: id the output of country ‘craft has far exceed- ° 
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Modern Universities have been Striving to 
raise the iritellectual level of the Nations : they: 
seek to serve by arranging lectures on serious 
subjects of study for the benefit of those who. 
cannot enjoy the privilege of being actual mem- 
bers of the University. It is interesting to note 
that in doing so they are only trying to repro- 
duce similar facilities which existed in such 
ancient centres of learning as Athens. The 
lucky member of that city-state, however modest 
in his worldly’ Possessions, could probably listen 
to a Socrates in the market-place, hang on the 
lips of a Plato or Aristotle in the olive groves 
of Academe and Witness the masterpieces of 
Sophocles, Euripides or Aeschylus in the theatre 
at night, We are glad to see that the authorities 
of the Benares Hindu University have not 
been unmindful of this aspect of University life 
and have embarked on a progrmme of University 


extension lectures. It must be remembered that 


Benares “is a city with a large population of 
more than two hundred thousand people and 
if the institution of the University "within 
its confines did not make a difference. in’ point 
of facilities for the culture of the whole city, a 
possible advantage of great value should be fost. 
The season has beaun with a lecture by Prof, 
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course and it was characterised by all the careful 
research from original sources and zealous per- 


ns 
suit of truth we have’ learnt ‘to associate with 


his'methods as a historian. With the drawing 
of India into the conditions of modern econo- 
mic competition and the race for ‘political pro- 
gress, the’ ‘problems of political economy and 
philosophy have assumed special importance and 
the discussion of the theory of corporations 
was not of mere academic interest. 


Epucatyon AND THE REFORMs, 


We: acknowledge.’ with thanks ‘the: ‘receipt: 
from ‘the Government’ of the United’ ‘Provinces- 
of a nicely printed copy of the Report on: 
Indian ‘Constitutional Reforms by’ Lord Chelms- 
ford and the Rt. Honorable Me. E. Ss. Montagu. 
The’ discussion ‘of ‘current political” problems 
being'“beyond the province of ‘this journal we 
ate! “in fortunately ‘prevénted from entering into 
an appreciative disquisition of the measures by 
whichit is sought to’ satisfy the growing poli 
tical: aspirations’ of the Indian: Peoples. We 
However" feel it! our duty ‘to: acknowledge with 
gratitude its recognition of® the immensity! of 
the ‘problem of education in India. “Bducas 
tional extension’ and ‘reform n,”’ the writers ofithe 
the “Report! ‘observe,””: inti ach ‘playran 


important part in the’ ‘political progress): of the | 


country. ‘We? hhave'‘already “madé* clear 
‘conviction’ that political’ capacity dan 
siucuge “ pees re 
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electors’ by acquiring such dauctton as will"én-« 
able them to judge of candidates for their ¥ votes,: 

and’ of the’ business done if the ‘councils;)> Ne? 

one would propose’ to’ prescribe an’ educational: 

qualification for the yote ; but no’one can’deny2 

the’ practical difficulties satel make’ very» gene=: 
ral extension of the’ franchise impossible: until’ ‘ 
literacy is far more: widely spread than is the; _ 
case “at present. The>-Government ‘of India, 
has‘ for some time pastybeen’ maturing. plaagifee) 
a great’ extension’ of primary education,» Pro-, 
gress was temporarily interrupted by uncertainty.) se 
as‘ to the “distribution -of financial resources, ee z 
which**would’ result“ from the “constitutional; — 
changes 5" “but the imminence of these has-given : 

anew importance’ to the’ question and its consi) aa 
deration has “been” resumed, 7 Wei‘trust ‘that: 

‘impetus will thus ‘be~ given’ to! 
movement which will be takea-up and 
forward be byt ‘reformed cout 

































"nilivelitioed with. no difficulty, when entering 
* upon the. responsibilities of the world. He seeks 
tovpopularise. the. useful idea underlying this 
moyement throughout the length and breadth 
of sthis land -and we trust he will receive the 
measure of support which heso richly deserves. 
as Iftthere is any country in' the world where the 
_. _ higher classes have yet to realise the dignity of 
. manual labour and. appreciate the message of 
 Garlyle that all work is worship, it is India. And 
e'theme:of Captain: Petavel’s discourses there-. 
quires a‘special point in this country. The 




















ed many a noble 
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nicled shortly before the last summer ‘Vacation, 
Roby Datta M.A., Barrister-at- Law,..who had. 
a distinguished career at the. University of 
Cambridge, had also given some poetic Promise 
and in the brief course of his life had managed 
to crowd considerable intellectual activity. 
Subject to occasional fits of mental derangement, 
he met.with his death by falling into a tank 
when oné of those attacks was on him. . More 
than the tender interest attaching to these inci- 
dents we wish to draw attention to a signal act 
of benefaction which he was able ‘to/achieve to 
his credit in arrangements for the disposal: of 
his property as is indicated et the following 
announcement:: : . 

The executor to the estate. i ‘die, late Pes 
fessor Roby-Datta>M.A., (Cantab), 


has just placed at the disposal of the. Committee’ 


Barrister, 


of the Barnagore Victoria School -a sum. of 
- Rs. 6,000 for the benefit of local indigent Hindu, 


boys. This handsome bequest was provided 


‘by ‘the late Professor in his will for founding 


a number of free studentships to be named after, 


: his. paternal’ grandfather. - Mr. Datta, as., is” 
well-known, was. a professor of Comparative, 
Philology and English in, Calcutta. University. 








these two figures practically representing ‘his life 
“ savings—truly an act of generosity and an 
“unselfish ‘devotion to the cause of education, 
which is rarely manifest in these days. ~ 


} 
| 
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» Co-Operation in Cortecss. . 


‘the ‘virtues “of civic responsibility than the co- 
‘operative movement and it‘is a gratifying sign 
“of the ‘times that it ‘should spread among the 
“students of our’ colleges. Students“ of the’ St. 
Paul’s College in Calcutta have’ succeeded in 
“organising a College Co-operative Store and 
“we” aré’ aware ‘of several similar institutions in 
other parts of the country. 
“of opening the store Lady Hamilton, the ‘wife 


4d 


see Ne 
2 


BAe Sere take 


a 


"€o-operative movement in India is well-known, 
“pave’ some’ valuable advice to the young’ men 
vassemibled* before her which deserves’ wider at- 
~téntion.” “She rightly said, the more ’one studied 
“the movement, the greater appeared “its pos- 

-sibilities. © No”greater facilities | inthe: work of 
ipuilding up New India could be ‘fered to “the 
dyoung man of to-day eager to’ servé his country 
ethan'through the %o-operative”’movemient, ~We 


“hope’ “het ae ae ‘will not fall on‘deaf 
4 GAa SIUC ges Saas 


A 


ee a 
< 


> 


ith ifaxer spi Eee ad £102 


Sears + ra 
58 Po you, voit nena “‘Beligal, “the “call 
‘comés to ‘devote your Tives‘to’ the service'of your 
‘country i deli a that *is* best“ift her 
‘Siniterests. “You have : uu 


‘ 


No movement is better calculated'to advance © 


‘the Central Hindu College. 


‘On’ the occasion . 


‘of Sir) Daniel Hamilton’ whose work’ for'the 


= SHISAOAM  S0GhitTORIAMANO TERN TES) OEE BRS 


Work steadily ‘on and the result will be certain. 
In the Co-operative movement lie the germs of 
‘great possibilities. It is like a seed, small and 
insignificant to appearance, but witbin it lies 
dormant the great tree. That is why the Cos 
operative movement is spreading, because i it is 
a living seed, and the growth comes from 


within.” 4 
(if exisasfl 


Ss We are glad t to ein in. this connection that 
_an atcempt is being made. to start a | Co- opera 
_tive Store in the boarding houses attached to. 


af baw eek os 


Tue Benarss Hinpu Unies 

5k ine Io9 “2 
Pandit Braj Narain Gurtu, M. A, LL. B., 

of Allahabad, has been appointed ae 
Registrar of tiie Hindu University in “succession 
to Pandit Manoharlal Zutshi, M.A.” No v 
of praise can be too muche fe 1 
spirit of sacrifice and national se 
prompted Pandit Braj Narain 
‘his labours to the’ C niversity and w. 
‘late the Universityon: this acqui 


ranks of workers. Th 
opened on at 
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AN ADDRESS TO STUDENTS. * breath of their nostrils, should at a highly 

4 impressible. period of life, be deprived of the 
_ Inmmust begin by thanking the Principal of facilities for imbibing the basic. principles and 
‘the Central Hindu College for the kind words goctrines of their faith, The Government 
“in which he has introduced me and for the op- being paralysed by its policy of religious neutra- 
“portunity he has kindly given me of addressing lity, could do little to help the situation and sO 
afew words to you, on my assuming the one- we decided to put our shoulders to the wheel 
rous duties of the Pro-Vice-Chancellor of the and to start an institution in which secular 


Benares Hindu University in succession to my jnstruction of the highest order. would. be come 
‘revered teacher Mabamahopadhyaya Pt. Aditya- bined with religious education of the purest 
*ramnjt ‘whom, to our intense regret, ill-health 
“has ‘incapacitated from’ continuing to guide us 
with his wisdom and inspire us by his presence. 
I assure you my words will be few, not only 
because I am naturally a man of few words 
ed 4 to _ my ‘batural disinclination to talk 


the | present occasion. overpowered 


type. And as the fates were :Propitious, we 
happened to have available, as ani efficient ,ins- 
trument of work, an Englishman of a singularly 
saintly. life and rare devotion in the person of 
Dr. Arthur Richardson, the first Principal of the 
Central Hindu College, to whom this institution 
_ owes, a-debt of. gratitude: which is perhaps. only 

ts deep emotions and when emotions are 


oa si next in ‘magnitude. to that due to that noble and 
1 oe Bee pore Gruleation gifted lady with whose namé the College is in- 
a‘ 

















; 


-dissolubly associated in the popular mind, Afor 
»who has not, heard of, this College being _ popu- 

larly. called the Annie Besant College ?).. The 
>) beginning: was small and humble. -as is the; begin- 
ing of most things, destined to be-great.and) met 
ywith papepesteds: difficulties, and) troubles. But 










‘of the as (lend. the movement, sca that,., to 
use a popular expression, it prea like wild. fire 
and <has nawscpssumed., oBEAOT ONS surpassing 
th ahs, farthest. fighs font rss his, ee ; 







and our first Vice-Chancellor,.t the: date, SirSundar 
Lal... 
the) question: . with which I am at present con~ 
cerned, I must confess with, regret that my active 


‘Ta \come back .'to the ,personal aspect of 


share in, the building up, of this magnificent 
edifice has been small.and that for reasons <be-. 


yond; my control.;..OQwing, to, exigencies, of 


| 

| 

{ 

| ; leaders—the Hon, PtvMfadan Mohan Malviya 
| 

| 

1 

{ 

| 

public; service and various other. causes,- I. had 

been ; for years a wanderer on .the,face of: the 

earth and an exile from home. . I¢ may, not ‘be 

known to, most...of you. that, Kashi is.the only 

| home, Ihave. itjis hhere:my, body first saw light,, 

| it is, here.that. my early childhood withall its. 

| vivid impressions and quick responses, was.passed 

is and.it was here. that I saw the, earthly end of 
mys forbears. which, drove mejout ‘into the. wide: 

"world. , But- through alli my wanderings, whe- 

. ther amidst the - familiar sights) of other Indian 
citigs.; or the. building splendour. of the modern 
* towns in’ -Exirope’: and America, my-heart! has 


ever, turned , fondly to Kashi the beautiful, the . 


y holy, ithe mystic, Kashi—the’ one | spots-on* earth» 
which. (spells, home; for mie. Ard, ,the sense of 
separation from thisjhome-wvasiduring mayi period. 
of ‘exile greatly intenisified _by thé, feeling that, 
this exile inyolved, practical divorce! from.’ work, 
to, which omy, heart was wedded aindrdeprived 

smarobathss opnertyplsgisobas faally: helping»ithe, 

bel gaan the seed-c 
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yearned. for, the privilege. off faller,, and. richer 
service... You will’ now, bej. able,. rT hope, . ta, 
understand insome measure why my. heart: is 
so, full of emotion. Ts it to be wondered that 
I should be stirred to the, depth, of my . being at 
the. advent of; the opportunity. of, service which 
hasbeen sone. of my. fondest, hopes:é ~ One is 
deeply, grateful, for this but. although grateful-” 
ness. is, an important, factor in. this whirl of emo- 
tions it is for the moment swamped, by’ an, aver 
powering sense of the exiguaus. character. of my: 
capacity and. awejat the magnitude of the task 
Iam called wpon to perform. “But, @ gsball 
not give way. to doubts and; despondency for the ee 


my eaey 
amt 


trumpet-call of Sri Krishna Fesounds at, such | = 


ens in the : heart of every, true Hindy echo 

ipe the g PUENIRe HOLT. 05 blue: aw ted 
, BHUAaIrRIRET g. &z 

“It, is, thine, toy work sand. not MH OTRY, 
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_ ofan India re-born in all the beauty of its form- 
er spirituality coupled with mental and physical 
virility and it lies principally with you to fulfil 
this promise. The’ degree in which you make 
yourselves receptive of the ideas and ideals 
animating this great .educational movement to 
that degree you will put heart into those who 
are striving to serve you, so that they may 
continue their'service with re-doubled energy. 
Under ‘the Benares Hindu University Act and’ 
Statutes, the Pro-Vice Chancellor'is responsible 

for the discipline ‘of the students and I wish to 

assure pe oe the mccpline I wish to see 












ie ideal we must all work upto 
should convert “ourselves into a 







at ideal for the building’ 
eter and the attainment 
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REVIEWS. 
Tales from Indian History. ° 

Some educationists are never tired of Stating 
that the ‘study of history must haveits beginning 
in the study of biography. Accordingly they 
always lay it down as a principle of good 
teaching that the first stage of history-teaching 
must take’ the form of story-telling, We may, 
however, venture to point out that the wisdom 
of this educational maxim is not iridisputable 
and that even if it is right to make story-telling 
the first stage of teaching history, a great deal 
of care and caution should be ‘exercised “in 
the selection of the stories. However desirable 
it may’ be to make the dry facts of history 
Interesting for the inattentive children by select-" 
ing thrilling stories from the lives ‘of the great 
men of a nation, it ought'to be borne in mind 
that after all biography is not history for 
biography deals with individuals and history” 
Nor is the “culling”. of one ‘ori 
two stories from’ the life of an individual, how- 
ever representative those stories may be of. his’ 
character, Sufficient to give us an adequate 
impression: about the personality and character. 
of,” that ‘sindividual. ’ We believe’ that the 
mischief resulting Feoiethleetd etiodrof implant- 
ing ‘wrong ideas in-the impressionable ‘minds of 





ith OOUIREVIEWSGE Ant 4) ui 


‘Thaneswar,. Mahmed (Ghaznavi’s invasion of 


‘Somnath, the raids of Alaudin Khilji on Rajput 
forts, the dauntless courage of Chand Bibi and 
the romantic self-surrender of the first great 
Moghul emperor for his son, the writer goes on 
to describe the adventures of that great Mahratta 


hero who was a terror to his enemies during his 


life time and who unfortunately has become a 
-despair of his historians after ‘his death. The 
picture of Shivaji is by no means fairly drawn 
in the “Tales from Indian History”. Mr. Roe 


-after selecting the’ most ‘damning stories from 
Shivaji’s career winds off his description of this © 


-wonderful man by saying: ‘He had many 
adventures and many narrow ‘escapes but’ the 
day came when craft and trickery were no’ 
longer of any avail”. The only redeeming 
feature of Shivaji’s character’ seems to be 
his deep filial love. Surely in face of the 
modern researches made into the Mahratta 


History it is doing sheer injustice to the disciple 


. of Ramdas, the worshipper of Bhavani and 


the maker of a mighty community to say that 
all his actions were inspired by “‘craft and 
trickery.” We regret to point out that even 


in the story of Shivaji’s visit to the Moghul. a 


court, Aurangzebe . does not’ come) in’ fgr his 
proper share of blame. “Ifhe had only been 
generou enough Bae, wise aed to’ do this: 
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Rajput queen did in’ the «case: of the Khilji 
monarch. 
Again how eis is Ranjit Sing represented 
in the story of “The Peak of the Light”?! 
Can the lion of the ‘Punjab be rapacious like 
the tiger? - noliqiviah sags 
Except for these defects,. which, as has 
already been pointed out, are due to the anxiety 
of putting the facts of history in an attractive 
form even at the sacrifice of. historical veracity, 
the book is admirably written. A good intro- 


HT 


$5 


TIST. ceo 


+H edgpe 


- duction, referring tothe great epachs of Indian 


History is given and a very good glossary provi- 
ded. Very suggestive questions and subjects for 
short compositions and ‘helps for further study 
are also printed at the end. 
Tales that-are told." = =) 
This volume consists: of ten’ fine «sto cs 
written in a simple and delightful style. A 
sia oa the st stories: ere sforel 
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where -there are very’ few people'who do not 
complain of less terrible diseases such as. ‘whoop- 
mee ? eos, rheumatism or 
oe al so ai" i * 
 But-if the writer has not succeeded in giving 
a true description of the physical conditions of : 
Tadian difejosbe hasshownesat some places a 
wonderfully <keen insight into the conditions of 
social’ life in. this country: The’ very’ first 
story, which on’ account of its consistent :plot 
and delineation of human:charactermay be. called 
a short novel, takes us to'the inner) apartments 
of a,polygamous Mohamedan Zamindar’s zenana 
and ‘eprésents, quite realistically. the life ‘of the 
Purdah-nashin ladies—their utter fondness which 
will not make them see the limitations: of - their 
children and their <completé ‘self-sfirrender to 
a 2 a off ato xs and: fore 


eo 
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i\GOLLEGE NOTES, ... 
The Cy ‘A. Cc. ‘Boarder? ‘Untant 


_ The Boarders’ Union began. its work early: 
in the month of Augusce 1918. The result 


of the. elections of the office-bearers was, 


announced by the Superintendent an the 3rd, 
and the same night a meeting of, the Executive 
Committee, was, held to -discuss the annual 
Budget. ‘and to elect a President, and a Vice- 
President. A new departure, »was, made, this. 
year from the last. few, years? traditions as re-. 
gards the - -election ofthe ‘President who used 
to be, the Principal Ex-officio. Owing to certain 
unavoidable _circumstances, the Vice-President 
also was elected from. among the. staff. The 
office of the Captain. of the order of service 
has been Tevived this _year, and from the work. 
that has been done up to this, time, we may 
safely conclude that, never before perhaps, the 
boarders have so amicably corporated to serve 
one another. as they. have done during the war- 
fever days. The following are ,the _ office- 
bearers for this session :— 


nity 


©- President, “Professor P?' “Sestbtir cine 


(Blected) ; Vice-President, Professor Ganga Prasad 


Mehta M. Av; Hon: Secretary; Pandit Pitamber’ - 
Dutt Pasbola; Hon. Joint Secretaries, Messrs.’ 
anesh. Prasadand »Birendra Vidyarthi'5 Hone jscay 
ans, Messrs. Banshii Dhar? Si TEBE Amba | 


ee COLLEGE NOTES 


Already four Meetings of the Union have 
been held, 
mention. On Aug. 23, 1918, we had the 
honour of a visit from Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar, 
K.C.S.I., our Vice Chancellor, to preside over 
an extraordinary meeting. He came in spite of 
heavy rains and numerous engagements, and 
well impressed with the way we Carried on 
our debates. Another meeting was presided 
h over by Prof. J.N. Sirkar M.A., P. R. S., who, 
besides speaking on the subject for debate, also 
gave us some useful instructions on the art of 
debate. 
gramme is the arrangement, under the auspices 


A happy feature of this year’s pro- 


of the Union, of certain public lectures by 
some of the eminent professors of the College 
and outside gentlemen. 

The Shrikrishna Janmasthami was cele- . 
brated this year in a most successful manner. 
The special features of the function were a 
short dramatic performance and some speeches 


‘befitting the occasion. ‘The former was a 
perfectly new idea and a distinct improvement 
upon.the old system of hiring professional singe 


to cnterG the audience: The perform: 





one or two of which need special - 


and the recitation by the boarders eer a 


- 





operation and the creation of a vigorous — life = 


among the boarders. - We are. at present con- 





sidering the possibility of starting a co-operative 
.stores and ma ing soca for em ae 














expected to be started very soon. 
sole a conte vine 
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_ Lisr oF CANDIDATES WHO HAV PassED THE M. Sc. (Previous) EXamrNaTion 
HELD IN JULY 1918. 


pr 
‘ 


Roll No. : Name of Candidate. Name of. College. Passed in 
Division. 
d CHEMISTRY. g 
1 . Dhirendra Nath Bandyopadhya. Central Hindu College, H. 
: | . Benares. 
9 _* ~~ Kaushal Kishore Bhargava. Ditto. II. 
as ce Puysics. : 


ny 


____Lasr or CanpipaTgs WHO HAVE Passep THE M. Sc, (Final) ExammNaTIon 
, HELD IN JULY 1918. _ 


Si Name of Candidates. Name of College. Passed in 
eee ny ee Division. 
’  Maruematics.. : 
- Chandra Shekher ‘Vajpai. - Central Hindu College, eee ae 
ee. ‘ Benares. 


ad. = Sg * Ditto. — P ie 


wep ivess: S| 
CANDipaTgs HAVE passeD THE M. A. ExamrnaTion 
.__—~-HELD IN Jury 1918. 
‘ . mee . 
Name of College. Passed in’ 
Rice} c Division, 
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This young, yet very old; Abode of Wisdom 

i With hands uplifted prayeth unto ye:— 
“Beloved offspring of my body of mind ! 

_ Keep my face bright with ever brighter deeds 
That will win honor for the Motherland 
And cloud it not with any acts/of shame 5 


Unworthy of the Ancient Aryan Rate !! 


« 
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SHIVAJE'S INVASION OF THE 
»KARNATAK, 1676-1678.* > 

¢ e (JapuNaTH SARKar, M. By 

\! University Pr ofessor of “Hi story.) 


Dali 


_ Shivaji’ s grand coronation in June 1674, had 


greatly ‘reduced his treasury. “Since then he had : 


hot been ‘able to ‘seize vany_ very . rich. _ Prize, 
et his roving. bands had raided t many “places 

n Adil “Shahi ‘territory: * ~ Added to Gis oe 
ae ith ‘ater Mughals and the _ Bijapuris: “in 
roa ho 1675, and h his siege of Phonda had 
toa cae “and ‘chequered by. defeats, 


wh e hi ig invasion of the Sunda country or 


Kanara uplands!(May 1675) had failéd.* ‘Th the 
erry of 16 8, he had suffered | from a 
aie 2 ; 


mon 1S te 16 CORI. 
protracte ic b vhad 





sted, illness) cw wh forced,on:hi Ima 
lonep pe of nc iBqgaitt odt) endale Ghisgosi 


: sali 
therefore, Tookéd'about for r some me “fresh 
a8, ait ¥ esas ve 
of gai in. ‘Tr the ‘Mughal tertitory, — 
* Teetare delivered un under we ser eee of the B es 
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had been sucked i by his two raids, while his 
permanent occupation of the Koli country of 
Raminagar ’ and’ Jawar, close’ to’ Surat, had’so 
alarmed that port that its trade and wealth were 
wellnigh gone. The ‘tich “Kanara coast’ had 
already “been * swept clean of booty.’ Thedis- 
order and” misgovernimient of the’ Bijapur, State . 
during the effete rule of the'wazir Khawas Khai 4 
* and the /éivil” war’ between’‘the Afghan? and 
Déceant { parties at’ the court had'so impoverished 
the central. part of the realm as to make it ‘ho | 
longer an an object of cupidity.: a attack on the 
eareof the Adil Shahi kingdom might also"have 
aiqieddiscl HEC acts at thea pital in’ 
ion, resistance gifoene inyadere1™ 10° alae 


ice | province of i 
. ; 
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primitive simplicity and consumed. very little in 
food and clothing. The many ports on the 
long sea-board had fostered a brisk foreign trade 
from remote antiquity, while the rich: mines of 
the hinterland brought wealth into the plains. 
Thus the annual addition to the national wealth 
was Very large. “A part of it was spent on the 
grand temples for which the land is still famous; 
but most of it was hoarded under ground. 
_ From very early times the Karnatak has been 
‘or its buried theasure ‘and “attracted! 


wo 
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‘nominally a vassal of Adil Shah. 
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His father Shahji had died in 1664, leaving 
his younger son Vyankoji in possession of his 
vast jagirs in the south and east of the Bijapur 
State. They practically formed a kingdom with 
Tanjore for its capital, ‘though their Rajah was 
All the 
personal property of Shahji had passed into 
His eldest son, Shivaji, had 
merely got the few small jagirs in the Puna 
district, which he had usurped in his father’s 


Vyankoji’s hands. 


of Shahji’s legacy. 
Whether Shiva would, of himself, have cared to 
demand his legal share of his patrimony, is very 
doubtful:~ He> certainly did -not need-it.-~As: 
he ‘boasted to Vyankoji’s envoys, “My father 
left me a jagir of only four /aths of hun a year, 
and now I own a territory yielding from 50 to 
60 /akhs, besides realising 80 lakhs annually as 
black-mail.” (7. 5. § 52.) But he was insti- 
gated by the discontented ex-wazir of Vyankoji 
to invade the kingdom.* ‘ 

Raghunath- Narayan Hanuyaate had. ably 
managed Shahji’s jagirs in the. Karnatak, and 
had béen left by his dying master. as prime 
minister of Vyankoji. Conscious of his own 
ability and long experience in. admii istration, 
the minister wished to keep all the powers ‘of 


life time, but no part 








A the. State in “his own hands,sand slighted’ his 
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Vyankoji, irritated by Raghunath’s overbearing 
conduct and his own reduction to impotence in 
the government of his own realm, listened 
readily, ‘to the minister’s jealous rivals against 


this counsels. Raghunath, also, envied the great 


‘+ wealth and glory which other Maratha Brahmans 
. enjoyed in. consequence of their . being the 


ministers of an_ enterprising and_ prosperous 
master like Shivaji, while he stagnated in) the 
dull, »peaceful .atmosphere of Tanjore. After 
much; mutual. irritation, one day there was 2 
_stormy scene at court; Raghunath praised Shivaji. 
asa model king and charged his own. master 
with Jack of ambition. capacity and spirit and 
with an ignoble love of, ease,.while V yankoji 
retorted by. calling) Shivaji a traitor and a rebel 
against ,,his, lawful sovereign and; rebuking 
Raghunath for his outspokenness, (Chit. 131; 
Shivadig 288, T.S. § 52). 

«9i(I he minister. in disgust. threw ‘up -his- post 
and Jeft Tanjore, feigning a desire to retire to. 
Benares: ‘But he set out for Maharashtra instead, 
andi onthe way .halted)at: Haidarabad, -where> 

his; theological learning and logical skill charnied . 

Madanna. Pant, the Qutb Shahi prime *minister. 

Here Raghunath, was made much of, and in 


his far-sighted. diplomacy prepared’ the “ground” : 


4 for a secret. alliance between Shivaji and), Qutb- 
5 Shai) mit gat begin nak 
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134). As he knew the ins and outs of the, - < 
country, he wasat once taken into Shiva’s service, , : # 
with a view to using his local knowledge during, 9 
the projected invasion, the idea of sahich Was, 8 
matured during Shiva’s long illness, at, Satara in, = 
the earlier months of 1676. acd: oon}: a 2 
. The political situation in the soagictbautiagy Seek 
countries was eminently fayourable to, the: 
design. The Mughal Emperor tad graces 
returned ta Delhti-on 27th March, after a,two, 
years’ absence in the Panjab, ‘but his best. troops, 
were still engaged in controlling, the, revolted» - 
hillmen of the N. W. frontier. “At Bijapur the. aap 
Afghan leader, Bablol /Khan_ Padinseieeebthey Ss 
suid of the eee oe 
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no decisive end as fat as he could look into the’ 
future. He had already coquetted’ with Shiva 
for a friendly understanding and offered to make 
peace ‘between him-and’ the Emperor and get a 
‘command of 6,600 horse for his son Shambhuji.’ 
(June, 1675.) And -now, on the ‘eve of open-' 
ing the Mughal campaign against Bijapur, (May 
1676), i it was as’ much his interest’ to make 
friends with the Marathas “on: his” right - flank 


as it'was Shiva’s to ‘secure’ Mughal neutrality’ 
- invhis'tear’ during ‘his invasion’ of the Karnatak., 

When two parties find’a mutual - ‘advantage 
_‘being'a cack) the terms are quickly settled2!*= 
ief Justice, Niraj Ravji Sg. 
Bahadur Khany with costly’ 
ee him to spromlseli estoy 
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ng ‘thus ‘Secured » his ‘flank “and ‘Year; 
tnade. prepatations. for Starting on thisvhis’- 
campaign, “In June; 1676; Netaji° 
“to Seat 
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infantry.” © (Chit. 135- 6 differs from Sabh.’ 
85-87) F 
With Golkonda’ close Fendatip ‘and? col? 


operation -were’secured. “Madanna Pandity’ the 


all-powerful wazir of Abul‘Hassan Qutb Shah,” 


had ‘already " ‘made a subsidiaty alliance ' with 
Shiva, promising him an‘annual triblite ‘of one 
lath “of hun’ for ‘the defence of the’ “realin” 
Prahlad Nirajij"a’shrewd*diplomatist, had ‘been’ 
posted at’Haidarabad as' Maratha’ envoy. *‘Anti- 
cipating® ‘the “British » policy towards’ “Oudh;’ 
Shivaji decided tor@et from’ ‘Golkonda® the exe 
penises" of the ‘campaign and the‘dssistance © oft 
an’ “auxiliary force; by’ promising: a share of the 
conquest: “Bitvhewasicareful toavoid the least 
show of: force, and’tristed to his! personal’ mag>: 
netism« @nd ''power: of Betauasiclne ‘int! eon 
Qutb Shah’s consent. ate 
He wrote to his envoy -at- Haidarabad’ to: 
arrange for‘a friendly interview between ‘him 
and = Qutb Shah. “The indolent-and ‘gay*king® 
of Haidarabad: was /at ° first afraideot meeting: 
theeman .whoshad’slain:Afzal; wounded Shaistaj: 
and‘defied Atrrangzib ‘in the’ very ‘midst of? his! 
courtis But*Prahlad! Nitaji: tookthe:siostsolemmn: 
oaths in support: of *Shiva’s: “honesty: dfispurposes 


 Madanna Randitvalso told» the»kitig'thathe™ was! 
‘ satisfledb oni that? point, odndo most: probably: he! 
alc urged the importance of a personal inte 
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consent. |The hanging or mutilation of the>first 
few? offenders'sttuck such»:terror » among » ‘the 
Maratha’ troops and camp followers. that «they: 
strictly ‘:obéyed shis order and. behaved with 
exemplary. propriety ever!after, and the most 
perfect discipline: was: maintained::among, that 
horde 6f! 70,000-armed men.* f 
'ffaldarabad was reached about 30th Novem-' 
ber. Qutb Shah had proposed to advance from 
his capital and:welcome!Shivajion the way: But 
the? Maratha’ chief very gracefully. declined the: 
offered: honour;® saying,» “You ‘are. my elder 
You ‘should not! come forward: oto 


brother. 
receive *aj:juntor, slike) me.’2? «So, the. Sultan 
remained<’ at “Haidarabad, ‘but ‘his . ministers 


Madanna‘and Akanna with many of the highest 
citizens met* Shivaji ‘several: miles? before mace 
Sey and‘ conducted: him into it.*. 


~The city of ‘Haidarabad had been gaily. deco-" 
rated ¢ to welcome the great friend and "Protector 
of her king. “The streets ‘and. ‘lanes ¢ et ‘all sides 


were, “coloured "with a thin larger of % unkum 


powder ‘and ‘saffron, Maypoles and triumphal 
Br ie t oil Wor pik tS is 
. 


1g we 
arck es _were erected d.and flags | hung at interva 


throug Hons ite: sity y-. The citizens in their 


ait Se 183 
hundreds of thousands lined the roads i gaze 
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rude simplicity, was magnificently: attireds:/Shiva 
had. distributed | among, his,,captains; andysélect 
soldiers) strings; of |pearls (torah), for theimhelmets; 
gold ‘bracelets, . bright, news-armour, and +xidh 
accoutrements.embroidered withigold, “and made 
the whole army look csplendid,”” oHiistigenerals 
in. their | equipment +and trappings jrivalled the re 
grandeur, of hereditary inables; |. ay ghowetam) 

_ At the} auspicious hour, ichosén for» the inter- 
view, the Maratha army,of more ithan.50,000 
strong entered the city. The, citizefis hgazed 
with admiration. snot. unmixed with awe atithe 
men who had vanquished the: greatest, kings of 2 
North India and South India alikesicaused wailing : 
at. the court of Bijapur and consternation ar 
the peerage of Delhi... Here rade the et bard 
horsemen who ini like a. 


wer see s to the very gates of 
Gr Gels te AE the May. 
eee ptheme.okim 
a,pallad; and legendad he . South 
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capacity and diplomatic’ skill had facilitated and 
confirmed the conquests achieved by the swords 
of these’men: Raghunath and Janardan Narayan 
Hanuwante, until recently the uncrowned kings 
of Tanjore ; Prahlad Niraji, the resident ambas- 
- sadorat Haidarabad; Kesho Pant and Nilo More- 


« 


(majmuadars of), With them were mingled the 
moreretiring and stiidiously unostentatious figures 
of the Kayastha writers: Nila Prabhu, the accom- 
plished Persian draftsman (munshi), Balaji Avji, 

‘that jeweliof asecretary (chitnis) whom Shivaji 




















of all this host. In 
pe oe ministers and 





shwarand Gangadhar Pant the record-keepers . 


persia te to Dak en and also, but of 


2 stel-leaf wi 
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while Shivaji attended by five of his ‘officers as« 
cended the stairs and entered the palace-hall 


where Qutb Shah was waiting for him, The’ 
Sultan came forward, embraced Shivaji, ‘and ’ 


seated him by his side on the royal carpet.: 
The wazir Madanna was also permitted -to’sit- 
down ; all others kept standing. The ladies of 
the harem looked on the scene with wonder 
through the latticed windows around, 


For three hours did the two monarchs. hold’ 


a friendly conversation. 


about health, Abul Hassan Qutb Shah listened. 
with rapt attention to the stories of Shivaji’s heroic 
feats. To the slothful voluptuary of Golkonda,, 
who had never drawn a sword in anger ‘nor’ 
ridden to # tented field in his life, it sounded: 
like the most. fascinating’.of .tomances when 
Shivaji recounted how he had slain the gigantic 
Afzal Khan -single-handed and hacked at Shaista 
Khan in the bosom of. his. harem ; how he had 
challenged Aurangzib i in full. court, what hair’s 
breadth escapes he had made in his Aight, from 
Agra, how he had sacked Surat and stormed’ 
$0 “many hill-forts, At last he gave ‘his royal’ 


2 


= oo and the chief Maratha officers ornaments, 


RUSTON gS 


ie a , horses, “elephants, and robes of honour,” 
xg a is 


missed them for ‘the day, after aoe ; 
anointing Shivaji with oe eo oo him 


After the usual ex:. 
change of complimeits and conventional i Inquiriés, 


“a 
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Next day, the wazir Madaona Pandit gave 
a grand dinner to: Shivaji and his chief men. 
The Rajah’s meal was cooked by the prime 
minister’s venerable mother, and Madanna and 
Akanna sat with due respect and attention 
before Shivaji as he fed. 
conducted back to.their quarters. with - ‘presents 


. of elephants, horses,. and clothes. 


‘They ‘then: proceeded to. business. Abul 
Hassan,, being .very favourably impressed by 
Shivaji’s personal charm, character, and ability, 
and the strength and discipline of ‘his. army, 
bade his wazir grant him whatever he wanted, 


‘After some: discussion a secret compact was 


made regarding the coming campaign. The 
Sultan was to pay Shivaji a subsidy of 3,000 
hin. a day, or four and a half lakhs of Rupees 
a.month, and send an army of 5,000 men. in 
charge..of,.one of his generals ( sar-i-/ashkar ) 
Mirza Muhammad Amin; to co-operate in’ the 
conquest of the Karnatak. A train of artillery. 
with. material was also supplied by Qutb Shah, 
and probably: a large: ‘sum ‘of money as. advance 
payment.of the promised subsidy. ” In’ return 
for ‘this’ aid, ‘Shivaji seems to’ ‘havebpromised hs 
ally ashare “of such parts of his conquests 
in, the . Karnatak, jase had not belonged ‘to; his 
‘father BE (i 1, 277. i The defensive 


The guests were - 
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with “an immense quantity of jewels and orna= 
ments and innumerable horses and elephants.” 
(Sabh. 88:). The two kings sat’ * down 
together on’ the: terrace of the palace - and 
received the salute of all the Maratha officers, 
who were rewarded by Qutb Shah with gifts . 
according’ ‘to their ranks and: achievements. 
Even Shivaji’s ‘charger’ did not go unrewarded 5 
a string of precious” stones# was'placed round 
its neck, as the worthy Companion” ‘of! his 
glorious deeds ! ha Tas <t EBY 

_ Another day, the leading nobles of Haidarabad 
gave a dinner to Shivaji: Then’a “combat was 
got up between Tsaji Kak, ‘the Mavie: captain, 
and, a mast “elephant of ae oie aoa ithe 
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the Nivritti Sangam where the Bhavanashi flows 
into ity 24o miles north-east of Karnul, This 
spot’ “is considered by the Hindus a most holy 
place of pilgrimage.” (Kurnool. Dist. Man., 14.) 
Here andialso in the whirlpool ‘of Chakratirtha, 
a short distarice below the junction, the Rajah 
bathed; performed the religious ceremonies of 
a pilgrim, and theni,made a rapid journey 37 
miles, due east to Shri Shaila, lightly attended, 
~ while, his army waited for him at Anantpur 
; (44 m, east of Karnul.) : a 
_ by Asthe Krishna winds its” way-eastwards to 
"the sea, some 70 miles below Karnulit forms a 
oop northwards, flowing through a wide 
sided trench of nearly a thousand feet 
; ‘Here, in the heart of the uninhabited 
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Shivaji ascended this: difficult plateau, bathed 
in the Krishna, and spent some ten:days at Shri 
Shaila in religious rites. The quiet and secluded 
beauty of the scenery and the spiritual atmosphere 
of the place penetrated his soul, and he believed 
that he would find no purer spot to die in: So, 
he attempted to cut off his own head before: the 
goddess ; but his ministers restrained his religious 
frenzy and recalled him toa sense of his duty 
to his subjects and the Hindu world at large. 
(Sabhasad, 88; Chitnis, 137-138; Shiva-dig., 
302-3; T. S.§ 54) Here® he ‘built a ghar, 


named’ Shri-Gangeshaj:a ‘mionastery, © and’»a 


dharmashala, fed’a lakh of ‘Brahmans, and “gave 
away large sums to them. ibs h 


_. Then, leaving Shri Shaila, he overtook his 
army by rapid marches and, entering the Kar- 
natak plains* about the end of January 1677, 
hastened southwards, ‘passing within’ six’ miles of 
Madras in the first, weeks of February. ~ His 
Vanguard must have preceded. him by, at least 
ten days, for we. learn from a Madras letter 
written on 14th Feb. that his men had“already 
looted the English!gadowm at Timmery*in 
Vyankoji’s territory, to the,value of :2,000,hu 

ante dalseh f0 Vellore for, some time, pasts 


esxgtnerpnes. 2 io eiaq Iue 40.2? orvade ay)? 
_ sid @Dhe pase Giosked by Shivaji’s! army “is not: imén- 





joned by either Sabhasad, Ohitnis: or the Siva: nguyays 
epee Her Marathi authority relied on fo ait 
Venkatardman-giri:which the English-author iden 
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By méans “of Raghunath ‘Narayan -Hanu- 


wante, many ‘of the local chieftains, great and 
small, ‘ok the: Karnatak were won over and 
their Possessions were sp pcacciulys occupied by 
Shivaji., " 
dn, this way the impregnable forces of Jinji 
was secured, without a blow, from Rauf khan 
and, Nasir, Muhammad Khan,* the sons of the 
late Bijapuri wazir__ 4 Khan-i -i- 
Khanan, in,return for money “and jagirs | _else- 
where... As soon: as Shivaji with 10, 5000 cavalry 
arrived in its environs and. encamped at . Cha- 
krapuri on, the bank of the , Chakravati- river, 
Jinji. opened, its gate to him (end of ‘May. one 
‘The’ captured fort was placed in: ohare of 
a‘Mavlejcaptaid named Ramaji Nalge, and the 


” surrounding district under. Vithal Pildey,,Garud 


as Viceroy, assisted: bya Sabnis--and,a Public 
Works “Officer: -Dhe militarysand revenue 
‘dminisfration “established by Shivajivin Maha- 
rashtra ‘was inttoduced’ here: ARES, any? cuauee 
Reni 139, Shivadig. 306:): 
o “Avbrave Pathan Officer” raf Big ‘named 


Sher Khan Lodis ‘was’ the lécal’ governs ‘of the 
*included™ the- forts: ‘of 


ae 
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Vellore atid Trivadi:" With ‘his contingent of 
5,090 horse and abundance of elephantseand — 
war material, he offered an’ obstinate’ resistance 
to the ‘invaders.’ Vellore *was” besieged: by:a 
Maratha force” at the “beginning of ‘February 
1677* and was conquered only inthe! middle 
of August 1678, after bribing its qiladar Abdullah 
Khan with 50,000 hun (BS. 9418). (Love, 
i. 357) Arni “(defended ‘by Yado Vaskar) seems 
to have been invested about the ‘same ‘time, and 
we find it holding” out till’ the ‘beginning ‘of. 
October, 1677. ° cee i eae 'Chit..142. 
Shoat. 330: nee had? ut 





jks vith ip 3 


“The siege. OF Vellore ig e Ae varia 
Narabari Ballal Sabnis. He pened trenches as 
around, it and began to shombard i It, Siperang t- 
ing. batteries on wo | roe gills, 


he fortified and. named Sezta-Goz 
_ yeas ane of th the strongest forts vate % 
A deep wet. 

surrounded it. 
oe for Ewe 
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in :the way. . Five yhundred of the Khan’s 
horsemen. offered .battle and beld up the 
pursuers: for. two, hours... Then the moon set 
andi Sher,iKhan..ran. away with. some of his 
cavalay: and elephants to the south.of,the wood. 
The ‘Marathas continued the, pursuit in. the 
darkness and. captured from him 509, horses, 20 
camels, two-elephants, and many. oxen, tents 
andswar deus.’ The Khan fled with a broken 
remnant of only.100. cavalry to the town of 
‘Bowanigiri, 22 miles southwards, a the Vellar 
qiver,, still) pursued. by the enemy, neihant? 
: aut me fort of Trivadi conte’ to hold 
Leaving 
end some of Nasir 
Oo Ne the place, Shivaji 
dares miles south or pancreas. 














of July, to make an 
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sy of the English factory’ of 
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Mysore had taken and part Vyankoji, and that 
if he (Shiva) would restore him the said country, 
he (the Nayak of Madura) would give him 
seyen lakhs, The Nayak of Madura sent all 
his’ family away from Chartanapalli (2 Trichi- 
nopoly), where they were before, to Madura 
[for safety]; and while the~ river Kolerun 
remained “full ‘they feared nothing (from’ the 
Marathas.)”” “(Letter to Governor” ‘of Madras} 
16 July 1677). But shortly * afterwards 
Raghunath Pant <[? Hanuwante] came ‘from 
Maharashtra and ‘was “cordially welcomed’ by 
Shivaji, “who then sent him to ‘Madara’ with the 
Nayak’s S envoy *to Settle the amount of the 
blackmail by negociation. The Nayak agreed 
to pay six lakhs of hun, out.of ‘which 14)'lakhs 
were delivered immediately, and Shivaji promised 
to’retire with his army. 

Tn the meantime, messages had been passing 
between Shivajiand his. half-brother )Vyankoji 
for a meeting.° “At Shivaji’s request, the Raja;of 
‘Tanjore had sent his ministers for a preliminary, 
discussion. ‘They returned. to their, master. with 
three of Shivaj’ s ministers carrying 2 letter of 
invitation, from hims: Reassured by ¢ their report 
and Shiva’s solemn. promises of safety), Vyankoji 
arrived at Tirumala-wadi about the middle o of 
July, “with” ‘an “escort “of ,2;000 haise. 
“plrnced 10 Tripatur,,(6 mem, ¢,) to welca 
sth way... The: ‘brothers spent, sieht 





a Fy 


“YSHIVAJ’S INVASION OF THE KAKNATAK © 7 


That night Vyankoji fed to Tanjore across° the. 


Kolerun accompanied by only five horsemen, 
(about 25th July.) * -<; 

“Shivaji learnt of: his brather’s’ flight next 
morning and, ascribing it to the advice of the 
Tanjore ministers, — Jagannath. (the son of 
Vyankoji Datto), Konher Mahadev. and Shivaji 
Shankar (two _majmuadars) ‘and Niloji Nayak 
(a, merchant),, he placed them under arrest and 
threat@ied to send Janardaa Narayan Hanu- 
wante to take possession of the kingdom of 
Tanjore, He was rightly indignant at his 
brother’s conduct, as, it implied distrust of his 
solemn pledge of saféty, and cried outiin open 
court, “ Was J Boing to’ imprison him?” My 
fame has spread over the sea-girt earth. I asked 


for my. father’s property, only because ; one 


should'keepchisvheritage. If hé does not wich: to 
part with it, he is under'no compulsion to give it, 
Why did he flee for nothing ? He is very young 
os has acted like a child,”?, _ (Sabhasad,. 90.). 4 

“After a time’the captive ministers of Viyan= 
13) were set free, and sent back to” "Tabjore 
-with _ ‘presents and, Tobes of, “honour. - % Thus 
Shivaji cleared himself.in the: eyes of. the Buble 
‘But though’ he | gave ‘Gp * *the® idea” of: javadiie 
the ‘Tanjore’ territory “south of the Kolerun, 


yy. 


he yscized the. whole. Karnatak north of thgt 
river, both the jagirs of Vyankoji and) thostcof 
Sher Khan, The nd ‘that held. es were 


money) by Senta Septembe 
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while he himself “with Simaji Nayak and 
others of his great men” turned. 16, miles 
north-east to worship at the great Shiva temple 
of Vriddhachalam. Heré»'the chief of the 
Ditch factory of ‘Tevanapatan (Cuddalore) 
waited on‘him: with presents’ of! “scarlet silk 
stuffs, “sandal wood, rose water; VERE ees 
nits, cloves and ‘sword'blades2%» $9) i 
On 22nd September Shivasi' ‘was at Vdncam- 
badi, (40 miles S. W. of Vellore)’ and ee 


to. the English Governor of Madras; ~ “In 
the Karnat country ... 1 intend to, build new 
works: ‘in’ several. forts and ° castles. You 


may’ likely. have with, you. ong men as ce 
how to’ make great carriages for jeans an 
how to ‘contrive mines. We have ‘need. “ 
such mén at present, especially those, fhat know 
LO to tte moines: onda Wisbloin Sarone 
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burat;! Vol. 107; Madras letter of 20 Nov. | 


1677.) Ascending the Eastern Ghats. into 
the table-land, he took». easy. possession of his 
father’s jagir’ districts, —Kolar, Uskota, Banga- 
Jore, Balapur and Sera, in the eastern-.and .cen- 
tral parts of‘ the: present kingdom of Mysore, 
repressed the turbulent _poligars of that. No 
Man’s Land, and then returned home through 
the Balary and Dharwar districts, reaching 
Panhala in March, 1678.. 
‘The territory annexed in the Karnatak was 
: ‘Estimated to. yield’ 20 lakhs of hun ‘a'yeat, and 
“Fridluded a hundred forts, takeit or buile by him. 
old) *and ‘not ‘land, was his chief object. 
dle of the’ Karnatak was’ “‘ peeled ‘to 






















letter of 17th February 
i Vetters to ibe wrote 


om: hence: [Madras.] 


shift 













" commanders, thes tents’‘and’vall their -baggage, 
“and. 100) horses more ,taken by woodmen wo 
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Narayan as Viceroy, but subject to the higher, 
jurisdiction of Jinji. . “hoes 
But the new conquest was not ‘to :enjoy 
peace in the: absence of his . master ,; mind, 
Vyankoji, on returning to. Tanjore, set on foot 
intrigues with the Nayaks of Madura and 
Mysore ‘and other woodmen ” (as the English 
called the. poligats), and even appealed to the 
Court of, Bijapur and the Muslim nobles in his 
neighbourhood, to organise “a confederacy for 
regaining their own.” The Nayak of Madura, 
however; remained neutral, and no help#seems 
to have come-from Mysore or Bijapur., About 
25th November, Vyankoji, at the head of 4000. 
cavalry and 10,0C0 infantry of his own “and 
of the allied poligars, crossed the Kolerun, and 
attacked-Shantaji; who boldly resisted’ with) :his 
4125000 men,,from. morning to, nightfall... At 
first Shantaji was worsted and fled for two miles. 
The Tanjore horsemen, after pursuing him for 7 
a mile, returned to their tents to’ rest’ after the 
day’s  fatigue.. ) Buti) Shantaji, on reaching, his 


_ camp, “consulting,with his . captains what the 


importance and . shame [of the | defeat, 
would ‘be, resolved 'to dress and saddle their 
horses? again, and so immediately rode away. by 
other ways, and in) the), dead of.night surprised 
them -fast at rest after so hard labour, their 
horses unsaddled, and made a great slaughter 
of them, ‘taking nigh ‘1000 horse, the'three chief 





fell to s are. the plunder. The rest. fle | over 
the river Kolerun for Tanjore.”* (7. R. Surat 
7, Madrasilétter of 20th: and agth Nev. 
ws bow iglaayY 4 } 


i ingly 2 






io ztigs; ot diod » revit 
pattle~ thts 
large‘as thutco 





te 


+, ee Poy Pry? 


The victors gave , chase, Vyankoji, unable. 


to. resist, sued -for peace,.and Shivaji consenting,, 
a, treaty was, made through the mediation of, 


Raghunath. Narayan Hanuwante :. 
are given in Shivadiguijay, 328- -32, 


The terms 


is Shivaji, after nearly;one .year of occupation; 
restored the Karnatak.plain: to: Vyankoji,retain-; 


ing, only..the forts in his own hands, as. well,:as: 
all:.the.,table-land of Mysore which hadi once. 
belonged to his father.. In, May 1678, the, 
English at, Madras report that.V yankoji had jgot 
his territories, back by paying. three lakhs off hun, 
in cash, to his,elder brother. (Madras to Surat., 
F. R. Surat, Vol. 107.) a 
The sarmy! of occupation* under Hambir 
Racayeat recalled téShiva’s:side, and Raghunath 
organiseda local force! of 10,000 -horse»!(both 
paga and. ‘silahdar);' for. the “defence- of: the 
country, and s.continued| {tos act<as». regent ‘and 
adviser; ‘to! Vyankoji.::2But ‘he “retained hissold 
antipathy:to.that Prince,.and there:was' constant 
friction betweenithestwo.: Shivaji had? ‘repeatedly 
tojiwrite tosbothy counselling: amity-and modera- 
tion, and it wasionly the fear of: his strong ‘per= 
sonality: that’ kept: the peace"between:the two} 
‘and*made*Raghunath recognise that Viyankoji 
must be master in his owmrealmee(721Ss § 55.) 
“© Ny, BE Where'not othetwise'stated,” this chapter is 


leary ee o.news,f f 
Hhat1000 95 ee 
Shanta) i haa 


the indefinable ,magic.sof their lovings 


based a oa ete hep eae 


MI 


SAnTVRS BAT 
. SWAMI PREMANANDAS IN... 
bas oy, MEMORIAM, ‘jogs bebulved » 


Great are the, laurels. salifeti wreathe: ithe, 
memory, of mighty men.of. -action; \glorious the; 
crown .of glory: which mitres theshead of great, 
politicians and. -reformers,, who; ‘ bring) about, 
wonderful changes i in the material order, of, our, 
world; but, glory, ofa, kind, different by far. 
radiates. from, thet “children..of Spirit,” {the 
offspring of Light,” who. born. of>Divine, cons 
ciousness Jive their, days, in. the light spiritual; 
and;when their work ;is ‘finished are, embraced 
again, inthe. lap. of the Divine; which they. bodied. 
forth. . Their lives may, oti. exhibits much: 
stirring external activity, sthere)is: “not, much., of 
the spectacular about, them and men, of, the, world’ 
pass them by. .Butifia. Fate: vance brings) one 
within, the circle of their,influence, the fascirtat 
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there be a Bannyasi himself and live his’ days in 
a secluded spot on the banks'of the Ganges and 
meditating and communing with God, ‘it would 
be'his ame of happiness ; and he was surprised’ 
when he awoke in his youth to find that'a bene- 
ficient fate had brought him to the temple-garden 
of Dakshineswat with its grove of Panchavati 
and sitting’ in the midst ‘of it, the paragon of 
Sannyasins Sti Ramkrishna ‘Patamahamsa, “At 
theit” first’ ‘Meeting the“ Master recognised the 
innate spirituality of his Nature, and ‘examining 
hin: for @ while said, “You are my own.” The 
first’ meeting sealed their love and'the subsequent: 
Unfaldment of theiplay of divine love between’ 
A Mastetand’ disciple thrills one in the’ reading ; 
val w he was tenderly sought after by the Master 
wh | the young devotee rendering at the feet of 
i the passionate love, adoration and 
; ‘Heart. © A€ this fulfilment-of the: 
Be yhoo, all’the noble impulses of 
‘is mili, his passiotate love of God: vie a 
fenunciation Were’ inflamed,’ and ultimately he 
came'ta Surrender himself completely’ at tie Ree 
Ai Se Rastashne ho suited up i Hi 
3 Sonali all that he cout hope for si ‘spire 
this i highestideal made manifest; 
AS closely related with ‘that of 














_ Could touch him then, 
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used to say of him, “Verily he is without a 
blemish, without a taint of impurity.” “And in 


some exalted superconscious moods, when the: 
“Master would’ be full of the spirit ‘ of God’ gn} 


his whole system flowing with the music of 
purity, so that he could: not: bear’: the. approach 
of any person. having the least ‘touch of impurity,’ 
whose presence would grate on’ his nerves and 
give him agonies “of pain ; of the persons’ who 
and whose presence” hé 
could bear, hel was one. He sat at the feet/of 
the’ Master till his passing away, listening to and! 
realising in himself the. wonderful. words that 
fell from his lips. OR 6 A 
' /After the passing away of Sri Ramakrishna 
he: with Swami Vivekananda and-his brothers 
disciples took Sanyas, and ‘since then sometimes 
at'the:/Zath; sometimesat Benares or Brindaban, 
he stayed absorbed in religious practices, “When 
Swami ‘Vivekananda, ‘returned td) India frdm 
the West, and sent the late Swami Ramakrishinas 
nanda, to take charge of the-Mission Centre-iat 
Madras, sincethen he took charge’of the worship 
of Sri Ramakrishna and) passed: most ofthis time 
at the Belur Math,-and set himself.to teaching, 
educating and moulding the religious: lives. of 


the: Brahniacharins. who, gathered -round him, - 


who. the, Math inthe \Name.of., God, 


Piste A 


ven cogk- 





































. SWAMI _PREMANANDA: IN MEMORIAM _ 


of Sri Ramakrishna, An all-consuming . love 
which seeked'to prove itself in the love and 
service of all seemed.to be the burning passion 
of his life... He was.the life and soul of those; 
movements of.relief undertaken by the Rama-- 
krishna Mission during the periods of devastating 
flood’ and famine’ which’ swept over Bengal in 
the Burdwan-floods of 1913 and the famine’ of: 
1915... By his burning words of encouragement, 
and exhortation, by his high enthusiasm in 
service, the workers were sent to render succour 
and aid in’the distressed areas which drew forth 
such unstinted: praise from the public and: the; 
government. Again when: the call came from, 
outlying parts of Bengal to spread the message 
and teachings of his Master, he responded to the 
call whole-heartedly and travelled over different: 
districts of Eastern’ Bengal spreading the message | 
of his Master. . Wherever he went, by his love, 
his saintliness, the wonderful magic of his per- 


_ sonality he'won'a mighty’ empire over the hearts 
t ofthe: people, both Hindus.and: ‘Mahommedans, 
‘whp..were all. attracted tawards him and loved 


him as their own; and whenever he would. 
leave a place, large crowds of people ‘would 
follow him, ‘weeping’ and’shedding tears’at' his’ 
departure... The illiterate Mahommedan. peasant 
of East Bengal, the, slave. of the Joye: of this 
Hindu Sannyasin was a wonderful sight and did 


the heart gocd to see or reflect. © Verily he was 
Premananda} bliss inilove jhe/was-Bliss'; he was 
Loves, ;“{Bhe love. of; the -beloved Lord, and 
sei dedicguion fo the ware of Sea Beloned was 
t 


ideal © 


e only worship and 
Sannyasine’® 9 
ie. £2 2bsei 14 siilionw Yo bimleeight 2b F4 
... Little could. we express ar give an ides 
the vastness of ‘the cendental ove iGea.of 
swayed’ him'; it is So'unlike’anything we know 
inthis. world, it:i8!soopur ing? andy 
Whoiknows whetyvsionsrmere va 

e eyes and hid from our more. 

Teopstitated “Che! ma 





this ‘self-less 


SH Qiisaret 
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very, being, the wise have thus: ‘to,. manif 
unswerving love towards all fom Was fe 
the perception of the Love which he had seen 
embodied in Dakshineswar, as manifested'in the 
whole world in all’ beings and ‘things which 
impelled him to such passionate and’ self-immo- 
lating love and service ? Whatever the explana- 
tion, any one who had the privilege of knowing 
him has tasted the incomparable bliss of his 
heavenly love. He let ‘us have’a glimpse of the 
depths of his being when he wrote ‘casually 


towards the end of his life to one: “I feel a 
desire now ta love everybady—this is a disease 

which has now possessed me.” Surpassing the 

monk, the /zani, the ‘tyagi, in him it was his 

mother-like heart’ that waS always awake and 

impressed everybody who came n ear him. He 

was as'it were ‘the’ Mother “presiding over’ the’ 

monastery of-Sri Ramakrishna,» The transcens 

dent love of | of our being, is. 
incomprehensible to fee a 
the Sages say ‘that.It' manifests Ttself in 
receptacle of'some:human beings';-veril 
relationshi ise eh men :do wes ta 
h _of Divine. : 
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| STRAY THOUGHTS: ON EDUCATION. 


The magnitude of the importance of the 
% 


aes: 


subject, Education, can be easily. perceived by 
the fact cat Angpite of the colossal struggle, that 





discussion. of this problem. It ‘isa truth, the 
Qarwon 


mportance of which js lost, sight of in this 
iy that ‘the. A _greatness of a nation 
depends 0 ‘the children of the. soil, that boys 


attenc i 







le school now,, become citizens a. 
fice Jater, that in them| lies a great responsibility, 

that i ven 1 a right kind of education, they 
“ave a fe be useful. citizens of the Empire 


HAE a mere, burden to the 


Suffice’ it to’ say 
er if e country, its rising in 

manly due.to th 
ut nexaggerating.; we 
'Y day'somie atis 


on gaits 5 
some new Si} 


in ¢ 
ibrianes the | press and the 












id. if de eny, th | they, j hamper the progress 


Bencaiog this problem f 


that such ‘2 ‘healthy ; 


ae usele ie, hate and scdthed B oth 


deathblow to the growth of our ‘own literature,” 
makes. us betray a lamentable; ‘ignorance, of-. our 
rich ‘literature, of . the splendid ‘heroes ‘and 
heroines of our country, of the civilsation of this’ 
ancient Jand.. A. comparative. study ‘of what, 
takes: place in‘England and America with. what 
happens here is _Teally, interesting. When ° ‘a 
fairly wide and accurate study of the mother 


_ tongue. is accomplished, then only a seudyic of the. 
‘foreign language -can’ be recommended.: OF 


course, nobody will deny that in order to’ create 
a, breadth of vision to develop | the aesthetic 
appreciation: of beauty, ta:havea ‘sympathetic, 
insight‘into all that is true: and*noble, the’ study’ , 
of foreign’ languages is essential,* “The.” evil 
begins, ‘when this is, carried t too far, and the result 
is that all:seek! beauty, wisdom, fine emotion, and; 
nobility of thought ‘in the western literatures 
leaving the rich Indian literature to the ravages. 
of. time and the canker, worm, of. decay. ; digi 

«The: most: ‘important factor that ought to: be 
fetal ete by any teacher’ or “educationist is 
the presentation of lofty ideals to. the. young and 
flexible mind.. Wordsworth . rightly. observes 
the child is father “of the man. Whether ‘the 
child will become : a useful citizen, usefal to his 


S family, and friends whether he will help the cause 


of his Motherland, or paeticr: he leads a per- 


gniirel -depen ds on.the.high id 
a eo cae 












| 
} 


we 
| 






high level of perfection, 
created while young. A life without any ideal 
is not worth living. Infancy is the period dur- 
ing .which these ideals can be inculcated. In 
this connection the following sentences from 
Roger Ascham are very interesting. ‘For the 
pure clean wit of a sweet young babe is like the 
newest wax most able to receive.the best and 
fairest printing, and like a new bright silver dish 
never occupied to receive and keep clean any 
good that is put into it’. j 

Another aspect that deserves ‘mention_ is 
teaching the child by love. Numberless are the 
students who have such a dread of their master 
that itis exactly with the feelings of a culprit 
before the-judge, that they enter the class rooms, 
what the master teaches »makes no’ impression 
on the students whojsit with apparent compos- 
sure, while their hearts beat as if their very life 
hangs in the'-balance. Love works.more in a 
child for learning than fear. ‘Roger Ascham 
translates Socrates thus. 
be learned- with bondage, for bodily labours 
wrought; by compulsion hurt not the -body,, but 
any learning | learned by compulsion tarrieth not 
long in the mind,” °° 


This wrong ori injurious method of teaching 
by fear and compulsion did not at all exist in 
the old“ Bram icharya or. Gurukula _ System. 
In those’ days ‘proper attention was ‘given’ to 
every student, ‘his disposition was closely, exa~ 
mined and/a right kind ‘of education suited to 
his natural bent was given. Nowadays. ‘square 
men are;splaced .in:round holes and round 
in squarejholes 
dividual and 
Of all the dra 
student’ cae 
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Hero- -worship must be 
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THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE WAR, 
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Tere AAT qgaated SIAATSHT farsa 
gikacaed @ weal fazta (az WIAA 
fasiar uy 

“gatcant THlaraay AAT At 
 aateata gaat GaAUeaT | 
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rooded in his patient eyes ; 
reless word in friendly guise 
—“Whence come you? 
name }” 

you wounded 2 Sa the 
“answer came 

att the bullet strike me in this wise, 
T fall. ' Gas-poisoned, yet to rise, 









 Seae maida atiqa eae: 


d c my ountry;” weary, old and lame, - 


Where my fate is S portioned me.” 
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WAFAUMAA SA AATHAATAT Il 
TAAATA Ta ATT TAETA | 
PARA SISA STA AASATAIS UN 
BAVsraTi AMA SAA sacar | 
AaaAlaAatgst GUAT AAT Ul 
favencicaeaa TU FAFTATAR \ 
TFAAAIGAR Cai sATa wRu 
Aaa zATT faartatitieat: 


gaiadiadaaaaaaiz faeac 
aefawniieg(ra afaarat Raat 


wag atT HIGH AA TAsAA aT Bil 
Sasartaraat AUITAAHI TAT | 
fearrtiaaaa qystiazansa: tl 
aqaazratya aaitast a aera | 
faattdiaattardt HTISA Aa gAaT el 
acing Ta garguiaaiaa \ 
Faisiatartetignet facaieage u 
aaa AAFTA AA TTT | \ 
fataigarcaaigd cacti sguramiae: Natl 
fqereaqaarenat HataRaareaar | 


HVT asiat WiaasacaaT Nl 


qaraaa sia TalUsaggat (meer 
ayaa fe ants Mstaadads lel 
Ca Tat acy siet ata sfaasHIstaA \ 
tdiaated qtatadrsa weandarea N 
Harsha galtat Hariaawa Fa: | 
‘gaiga Wilda Gaza watzat 9): 
Tailta Ane sar rasa aries 
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REVIEWS. 


History of India from the earliest times to 
the present day by the late Captain L. J. 
Trotter. Revised edition brought up to 1911 
by W. H. Hutton, B. D., S. P. C. K. London, 
1917, pp. XXII and 497. price 10/6). 


Captain Trotter was a very prolific. writer 
and a frequent contributor to the Anglo-Indian 
Press, He was born in Calcutta in 1827, and 


after a course of education in England at Char- ~ 


ter-house and at Oxford, he obtained in 1846, 
acadet-ship in the Indian Army. He saw 
active service in the heated battles of Chilian- 
wala and Gujerat (1848-49) and again in the 
Burmese expedition of 1853. During the great 
Sepoy Revolt he was in command of the mili- 


tary depot and station of Subatho and acquitted - 


himself very creditably. He retired from the 
army.at the early age of thirty-five, and enjoyed 
exactly half-a-century of quiet retirement 
which he devoted to purely intellectual pursuits 
and to the writing of numerous books and 
monographs bearing on Indian stony 


‘The most important of Trotter’s works. are 
ioe two volumes on Warren Hastings and 
Auckland in the Rulers of India’ Series, a slightly 
larger work on Warren Hastings—A Biography 
pablisiens a few years ‘back. Messrs. Der 









Zin 


_ of his earliest works, “ Nothing short. of a 
miracle, a great Indian Mutiny, or a. New 
Macaulay, will usually tempt the bulk of my. 
_countrymen to read through a volume of Angl ; 
Indian History, however full of stirring inci- 
dents and noteworthy deeds. Perhaps . the 
historians themselves are in some degree to: 
blame. But so it is.” The gallant Captain , 
is however remarkably free from this charge of 
being dull and trying the readers’ patience, anc. 
his style everywhere presents a peculiar fresh- 
ao charm and vigour. He combines general 
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> 
should be regarded in the main only asan inter- 
esting (andi in some places also exciting) account 
of the chief events and factors which have marked 
: the ‘rise, growth and consolidation of British rule _ 
in'the country. This is of course preceded by 
a relatively very brief account of Ancient Aryan 
India and culture and a somewhat sketchy des- 
cription ‘of the Afghan and the Mughal Empire 
which takes the narrative down to 1761. This 
preliminary treatment of pre-British India—for 
so we must regard it—is necessarily very brief 
and very general ; consequently it is not accurate 
on ‘some points nor exhaustive ; neither satisfying 
the demands of the critical reader, nor embody-. 
mi of the latest research With a 
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_ instance may be mentioned. 
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tent to. rescue a few waifs of seeming facts from 
the darkness that every where broods round him.” 
The account of Muhammadan India is distinctly 
better ; and in some places the narrative: becomes 
highly interesting, and the footnotes (6 g that 
on Pathan art on p. '54) are suggestive. ‘The 
treatment of the history of the British power is 
certainly good. When dealing with Warren 
Hastings, the author warms up to an enthusiastic: 
vindication of the Governor-General from’ ‘the 
vicious and misleading rhetoric of Macaulay and’ 
Mill; and he makes use of the views and ° con-' 
clusions of the latest writers on the subject like 


Sir John Strachey, Sir Charles Lawson, Sir J. 


Fritz James Stephen, Sidney Grier’ etc. The 


. narrative increases in interest as it goes into the 


nineteenth century, though one might find ‘fault: 
occasionally with the author’s findings. ~ One 
‘Tulsi’ Bai, th 
Regent of Indore, who was murdered by! re 
own soldiery i in 1817 is described on page 304) ‘a 
wise states-woman famous among Indian rulers’; 
she is apparently confused with the” noted and 
virtuous Ahalya Bai, the ruler of Indore*from 
1765 to 1795, who was so highly ,culogised by 
rf Sir John. Malcolm in his. account of Central 


- India. The book, written: and reyised at,.yari- 
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MODERN AND RECENT ENGLISH 


_ LITERATURE.’ 
“By P. R. Krisunaswami, M. A. 


The chronicling of the literary events of 
any epoch of History should seem a very envi- 
able privilege ; but for an age where the ideals 
of literary art are generally the highest, where 
an endless) variety and richness of aesthetic 
pleasure are provided, where the mind and soul 
are free, and «all the experiences and shades of 


human life are transformed.alike into a: literary 


art which holds its votaries in complete admira- 


tion, the chronicle’ s task is calculated to be pro- 

ductive of peculiar gratification and ‘happi- 
ness ‘to’ himself and to his readers. It is’ with 
much more than the usual warmth we may ac- 
cord toa history of literature, that we welcome 
a history’ ‘of English literature:in’the’ °19th’ cen- 
tury2*""To!one who takes the trouble:of ‘follow- 
ing ‘the’ course of English’ literature from its 
earliest “beginnings, from the eighth century 
onwards, “the' nineteenth century is but'a‘tempo- 
rary” landing place to“ recover ‘one’s breath?in; 
after having’ been’ saturated with the:glories of 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, “Spenser, : Milton, Pope 
arid ‘Johnson. The ‘varyings-fortunes of the 


course! ‘of: English literatures insthe’carlier cen= 
‘taries'‘aré as ‘wearisome to'the narrator‘as taithe 


sterier Fa oT he’ ‘clumsy alliteration 
2 
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of successive jcenturies, the aONreoiand, ss 
vicious, ideals of the 17th and. ae centuries, ee 


poetic: ‘work, all these taxa reader's “attention. 
a_ittle too _heavily, to let - him drink in eh 
surely or ‘with sufficient , pleasure the signi- 
ficance of the publication. of the Lyrical Ballads 
in 1798 or the establishing of literary magazines 


‘and reviews during the first decade of the 19th, 


century. _ On the other hand, in whistory where, 


the publication of the Lyrical Ballads is. buts 4 
prelude to a century of _unexampled | achieve- z 
ments, in almost all departments oe dite nC eag = 
the feast, instead. of dulling our relish by. being, i 
belated,, fills us with BABE, ‘enjoyment and 7 


delight... beoclore & Yo oenit ad? enw WAT ROG: 
_ We have said that the 2 Toth century wi is 


pled a ichieve tin, admost, : 
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pression affecte 
thought, But the recovery was not long to 
come. The’ passing of the Reform Bill in 
1832 implied the recovered hope, and the 
years. following saw the quick achievement 
of many social improvements such as the railway, 
the steamship and the telegraph. The times 
were jubilant with progress, though a dissentient 
tune was not unheard. The’ working classes 
a remained dissatisfied and the Chartist movement 
seemed to upset the nation’s balance for a num- 
ber of years, The repeal of the Corn laws in 
1846 and the second Reform Act of 1867 indi- 
the country’s progress in its interest for the ° 
was the time of a profound humani- 

; n ‘the country, when “Mrs. 
io ng others made the pathetic appeal 
others to heed to “the cry of the 
chil ‘who were mercilessly made to 
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in this period. ‘The 
¢ thing revolutionised 
Tt is a guiding princi- 
etation that every strong 
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__ unhappy experience, the childish exultation of 4 


lying between 1872 and 1900 which form the 
last epoch of the 1gth century lie close to our 
own times and carry with them the same features 
in literature as we witness today. This second 
epoch of the Victorian era is one which exhibits 
an exhaustion of the source of literary inspiration. 
In the words of Mathew Arnold : 


abi aa ann kk Mae pita 


Though the Muse be gone away, 
Though she move not earth to-day, 
Souls erewhile who caught her word, 


Ah! Still harp on what they heard. 


¢ 


__ Still, new influences from the continent 
assail English insularity and the social rebellion 
and passion for realism implied in Ibsen, Man- 
passant and Zola are embodied in the work of 
English dramatists and novelists. = 


9 s 
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In this treatment of this last epoch of English 
literature we wish Mr. Hudson had proposed ..to 
himself for discussion the question of its decas 
dence. We note Mr. Hudson’s impatience 
towards the: end of the book: ‘ It remains for 
us now to touch very rapidly upon a few other 
representative novelists of the period under 
review,” The. egotism , and smorbidness, of 
“writers like Oscar Wilde and even Shaw and 
“Wells, whose art can rise only with. great..diffi; 
‘culty: above the range of their own limited or 
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‘MODERN’ ENGLISH) “LITERATURE, «+ 


suggest symptoms of a certain decadence. At 
present the influence of the war will surely 
imply a thorough overhauling of the springs 
of literary creation. We may ask with Arnold : 


Time may restore us in his course, 
Goethe’s sage mind and Byron’s force ; 
But where will Europe’s latter hour 
Basins find Wordsworth’ s healing power ? 


\ 


We may ‘remark here that Mr, Hudson has 
obviously a severe view of the limits of the 
He has excluded in his survey 


literary world, 
No anxiety 


all the historians and scientists. 
to achieve a sense of completeness has_persua- 
ded, him to include a literary estimate of the 
work of Darwin or Huxley, of Green or 
Gardiner. It cannot certainly be maintained 
that a study of these works is in any way essen- 
tial either to attain a proper eraty, sense or to 
acquire a sense ‘of the spirit of the age. On 
the ‘other hand an “inclusion of the historical 
and scientific writings must land the critic in 


% 
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spheres to. which he can have no” pretensions. 
‘No historian can be estimated without a serious 
and elaborate attempt on ‘the part os the ¢ critic 
fo examine to ‘some eee the n miaterial’Gn 


jane ne 








signif 
- Hudson allots i in his ‘book 85 | pages t to ficti in, 





of the XIXth century English Literature, in 
the 305 pages he has -given himself. + His 
criticisms are always to the point and informing, 
‘The book is calculated to’ be of great value asa 
‘ guide to youthful students, as a reliable teferenée 
book, asa readable account in itself, and as $0 Te 
thing extremely. precious to.any English re cad 
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nid pial LALITA. 
” The first i issue of Lalita, a Hindi Monthly 
‘has been kindly sent to’ us for review. 
. « Itis nicely, printed and itsget up is’ good. 
‘he. special feature of the. Magazine is that 
besides a good number of original Hindi con- 
‘tributions on various Subjects and interesting and 
4ustructive short stories, ‘it contains translations 
‘of articles contributed by eminent men to English 
periodicals. It rightly proposes to give:its Hindi 
knowing readers the beneft of understanding 
and. appreciating, the masterpieces , of. English 
and Sanskrit Titerature through their transla- 
‘tions. a 
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The appa eneie of Rai Bahadur Gyanendra | 
Nath Chakrayarti as Pro-Vice- Chancellor of the ) 
Benares Hindu Uniyersity, does not necessarily 
involve the relinquishment of his'servicé under 
Government, ‘but: he has decided to ‘take leave 
immediately prior to'retirement so, that he: may 
give all his time and energy to the. work of the 
University. He is the senior member of the 


these provinces and has long years of distinguished, 
work behind him, for which’ he ‘was’ awarded 
the title. of Rai Bahadur and I.S.O. next, 
We think the readers will like at this juncture 
to have an account of Mr. Chakravarti’s career. 


Mr. *Chakravarti was born at Beriares. in 
July 1863. He comes of an aristocartic family of 
Calcutta. ‘His grandfather _ was Salt Dewan 
under the East India Co., and was one of the 
few Indians j in those days who knew English 
thoroughly, having, been taught at home by. an 
English private | tutor. He also. was a master 0 of 
Persian and had | studied Sanskrit in addition. 


eas £irtt) 
He migrated to Benares where he settled down. 
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i Gyanendra Nath ‘Chakeravarti S father died 
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he has, on return to Benares, instituted a medal 
which, with the ‘kind permission of his Honour 
the ‘Lieutenant-Governor, is named ‘ Meston 
Medal’. and is awarded to the best boy in that 
school, . In »April 1877 on the death of his 
grandfather he went to his maternal uncle’s 
house at Cawnpore from which place he passed 
the entrance examination of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity the same year in the 1st division. In January 
1878 he joined the Muir Central College and 
passed all his University examinations from that 
college, Sir Sunder Lal was a year senior to 
him. . Pandits Motilal arid Madan Mohan 
Malaviya were fellow students in the same classes 
for 4, years. . He passed his F. A. examination 
also in the 1st division, and was a Government 
scholarship-holder throughout his college career, 
At the B..A. ,examination he had bad luck in 
so farjas he got fever during the examination 
Which .used to. be held, in those days in Agra. 
But as no;one could. obtain ‘Honours in those 
days who had not passed the M.A. examination 
within five years of passing the matriculation, 
he sat for the examination in: spite, of. that fever. 
The. result. was. that . he passed although i in the 
seconc d division, 4 Thi is the only examination in 
which he did not get, a first. class. The M 
gxamination he. passed in ia be. 
Ss FoFeesaddoneugs de of? si 
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abilities and predicted for him great success at 

the bar. Unfortunately, while preparing for the 

Law examination after passing the. M.A. 
examination he developed an eye-disease which 

made much reading an impossibility. Born 
witha taste for close study, ic was a great trial 

for him to give it up practically and he reluc- ; 
tantly accepted a professorship in. the , Bareilly ; 
College which was just then being re-organized 
as an aided college. He remained ’ professor, at 
that college from 1884 to 1890 during which 
time he built up a reputation for: himself not 
only asa teacher but as an educator whose 
influence on the students who came into/contact : 
-with him» was recognised to be, uplifting and oie 
ennobling. In July. 1890 he was-appoii : 
mathematical lecturer at the Muir ( 
College and it wasva great joy to him to be 
tales in some micasirorehcs aes 
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himself of in April 1893. The students of the 
Muir Central College were sincerely sorry to 
- part: with him and with the approval of the 
principal who presided on the occasion, gave 
him a valedictory address (and a present) which 
expressed.in feeling terms theirsense of appre- 
ciation and loss. Among his students in the 
‘college were men like Dr. Ziauddin, Dr. Ganesh 
Prasad, Mr. Iswar Saran, Pandits Iqbal Narain 
Gurtu and Brij Narain Gurtu. . He commenced 
his practice at the High: Court under very 
‘auspicious circumstances, as from the first-he 
“won the golden opinion ofall the judges and 
eolleagues at the ‘bar ; and indeed during 
7 this the practised, ‘earned. what for a 
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Toledo, Toronto etc. As the) subject was quite 


new then to the American. public his reception 
was most enthusiastic and the \papers were full 
of appreciative and laudatory notices and reports 
of lectures. Reports of interviews were .also. 
pretty full and frequent. 


Soon after his return to India he was appoin- 
ted by Mr. J. C. Nesfield, the then Director ‘of 
Public Instruction, to officiate as Inspector of the 
Agra circle which then comprised of twelve 
districts. Aid in spite of being placed at the 


"head of such a large charge and of being new 


to the work, Mr. Lewis, the Director of Public 
Instruction made a highly commendatory retnark 
regarding his work in the annual’ report of 
1894-95. Later he was officiating Inspector 
uf Schools in Lucknow, assistant’ inspector of 
schools, Benares ; headmaster of the government 
high school, Bareilly.; inpector of school, Luck- 
now ; inspector of ‘schools, Agra; inspector of 
schools, Allahabad ‘and inspector of ‘schools, 


Benares. ; ik 


He has been a fellow of the Allahabad Uni- 
versity since 1891 (practically since its founda- 
tion) anda member of its'syndicate for the Tast 
15 years (I believe.) He thas. been a member 
of three of the four standing sub-committees of 
the syndicate for years, anda member of the board 
jnspeetors of the colleges affiliated “to tite 
abad Un sine 
e wac'the represtintative of the7ARaba: 
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ed to preside over an important committee the 
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shaking. hands with his Majesty the King Em- 
peror and the’ Queen Empress at Windsor Castle. 
He-was appointed by the local Government the 
President of. the Female Education Committee 


Teport of ‘which ‘was highly commended by _ the 
Government: and is.still referred to.in recent 


p (Government resolutions as supplying the ground 


work” on which the edific fice “of female education 
is being built. He was president of several de- 
‘partmental committees. 


secretary of the Rural Education’ Committee 


He was appointed 


‘constituted by Government in 1910 when he 
wrote a. memorandum on rural education which 
He has been 
@ member of the provincial text-book committee, 
of the central board of the school leaving certi- 
ficate ¢xamination and of the provincial board of 


was and is still highly appreciated. 


“education ever since these bodies were constitu- 
‘ted and has served on numberless sub-committees 
sconstituted by the local Government and the 


sGovernment of ‘India. He represented! the 
“Provincial Educational” Service at the Delhi 


Darbar of 1992 as, also that of 191T. oo Was 
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 Tihave' fall oft 
“In singers’ selves found me @ theme of song, 
Holding these also to be very part 
/ Of Nature’s greatness, and account not 
_. Their descents least heroical of deeds. 
_ The strongest proof of the soundness _ of 
his position is furnished by his own poetic 
treatment of the subject of poets and poetry. 
No body can “complain of the poetry of such a 
assage as that in which he describes the work 
of Wordsworth : ; 
“What hadst thou that, could ‘make so large 
~~) amends 
- Forall thou hadst not and thy peers possessed, 
_ Motion and fire, swift means to radiant ends ? 
Thou hadst for weary feet the gift of rest. 
From Shelley’s dazzling glow or thunderous 





yron’s tempest-anger, temper-mirth, 
to thee and found not blast and 






s keen, translunar music thine es 
15 cloudless, boundless human 


flush of roseon peaks divine 
twilight Coleridge knew, 
of of the approyal by other 
ts of this aspect of poetic 
arn hed ‘by “anew poem by 
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But that, long travelling, he had:come.’» 

Towards nightfall: upon certain set/apart, 

In a most desolate stony place 

Passionate and simple like his heart. i 

Tre REGISTRATION OF GRADUATES. 

The first convocation of the Benares Hindu 
University for thé conferring of Degrees, will 
be held on the 20th November. This. concrete 
evidence of the fruition of the hopes ‘of those 
whohave® toiled to’ bring~ the University into 
‘existence:; will, be: a-noteworthy event, “We 
hope that those who.will have the privelege of 
being the first batch of the graduates of the 
Hindu University will be keenly - alive to the 
obligations to their alma mater and constantly 
endeavour to advance her interests and uphold 
the noble aims of its founders. A preliminary 
step to such service is the Registration of the 
‘graduates on the rolls of the University and we 
need hardly say that the step should be valued 
apart from any advantages it may confer on 

them. We reproduce below for ‘information 
the regulations relating to the Registration = 

All graduates sof the University shall, on 
-payment of. a_ registration. fee, of, Rs.5 be 
entitled to have. their names entered on the 
register of University graduates. : 

"Applications for‘entry of name on the register 

-of University graduates. shall be ordinarily made 
within six months, of the. date on which the 
degree was conferred on the applicant, at the 
*Gonvocation. After the said” period applicants 
“shall be required topay ai fee of Rss vounegas 
_. Each registered. graduate, shall. be required 
annual fee of Rs. 2 on or before, the 
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“January of each year. In case of non- 
nt'before such ‘date, his” name shall®be 
| from’ such fegister, ‘but! he shall be 
‘on payment ofthe’ fee ‘in 
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~ — -odin!/BOOK-TO THE MASTERS... 
2° The ‘need ‘for developing ‘a healthy” taste 
ia literature'cannot be insisted upon ‘too often, 
especially in «thesesdays) when» there doesnot 
seem/to be'any.end/ta the making of books and 
every student of literature: is:threatened:'to \be 


2 


choked» up with» the innumexable: publications 
emanating from !the»world of.sprintinig:presses 
everyday! “By their universality and embodiment 
of‘real genius, the great books of the!world have 
‘a’ perennial fascination: which can ‘contend most 
effectively ‘against all‘changes of taste and manner 
‘and the’ most startling advances: in civilisation. 
The ‘lesson’ is preached at great length in Fredric 
Harrison’s Among my Books and he recurs to it 
again in one‘of the series of Obiter Scripta he is 
‘contributing to the Fertnightly Review. The 
‘war ‘has’ sent him back to'the old masters though 
she ‘reads'inew, lessons into: the old masterpieces. 
“In thesedays ofistrain,”” he writes, “I find relief 
in bathing my spirit again inthe great books, of 
all'time ;' and of-late:-I havesvbeen turning to 


Don Quixete.quiDhe* sanguinary infatuation of — 
the bellicose knight-and the abjectsubmission of . 


ohis'very human squire:/prefigure the insane ‘am- 
bbition* of; the. German, Quixote and the servile 
.surrender/of the!'Germanipeople. It,wouldseem 
pee sincrediblethat a race of such high intellect, 
syast learning»and: wide experience of nature and 
eof man can’ havejrnursed the ‘crazy dream of 
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They stick ¢a,theipiwild hoped fii.defiance of the 


subtle excuse to explain ‘evary failure, "Like 
Sancho, too; the German Hiins’ andthe troopefs 
underithe whip marchion'to,death in blind faith 
in their imperious masters, _ An inhuman «dogt- 
rine of humanity, transfigured into a national 
religion,” ‘can’ alone ‘account for the Quixote of 
of Potsdam and the delusion of the Sanchos who 
Worship him asa Saint Michael in arms. i 
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‘The Hindu University hat leet AaAUe - 
guished ‘Supporter by the death of Major His 
Highness Maharajadhiraj’ Sri Suinmair’ Singhit 


rest of mankind, finding as did Quixote some 





of Jodhpur. A liberal donor to the University, 


His Highness had established’ besides, an endow- 
ment of-Rs, 24,000°'a year for ‘the Har linge 


Chair of. Technology. His Highness was ‘one — 


of the Patrons of the University and the : 
of His Highness demise was received with gor. 
row at the Hindu University. “The staff ar 
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siti to 99% - COLLEGE ‘NOTES.° whole-time students.” It is-hoped ‘that “Mathe- 
: ere T he: following details relating to the present matical research will be .encouraged ; by” the 
a. ne Conual Hindu: College have been Benares Mathematical Society which has been 
‘published in thesLeader by Dr. Ganesh Prasad, recently founded with the help of the: hon. 
“the Principal, for the instruction and gratification Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. (His’ Honour. 
“of all who take interest in the Benares, Hindu Sir Harcourt, Spencer Butler isthe patron and 
“University. yilebs the president and secretary are respectively, Dr. : 
i Numbers—The number of students’ ah Ganesh Prasad:and Professor! Lakshmi. Narain, 
the tolls of the colleze is 674 as against 51 6th The number of foundation members is over-40 
‘September, 1917. The distribution of students and includesimen from all: parts of India. ' Seve- 
“in. Ca es is as follows soe oi : Fs ral foreign Mathematicians of ;eminence; have 7 
auaryen, 2) O77" steed AO acing, ppen ie Ds Ganesh “Prasad; promising -him 
Yea mead sapere 2s sei i - . support in his efforts to establish an ,important 
x es ene tt ta 9 ”. centre of Mathematical research at; the, Benares 
Be ha 3S dors 4 1T9, Hindu Universit vo" doatel 
yd a ; ye Res | 
aeeedd lh ho > ac Gangs. Prasap, D. Si» 
ait om eo tat ota ncas .. Principal. ws 
: ; tr. : When the Benares Hindu University .was | 
Mitesh Wii 3 3. started last year in actual :working..order, -there 
ons was an apprehension in the minds of some people 


OT - that the number of students wwill go. down, .con- 
“siderably: ‘However plausible “may. have been 
“the reasons underlying that apprehension; itlis 
‘a matter of’sincere congratulation that the: above 












‘ - _.), “figures prove most conclusively that there»is: no 
» ground” whatever for any’ misgiving withregard 
mes the success of the Benares ‘Hindu University. 
5 . For our own part, we have never had-any doubt 
_ about: its success. © W. hen wee remember that 
t  Benares Hindu University is an institution’ 
Jt by: the people inthis sacred »soil, 
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. asin quality, as mellow in knowledge as in 


reverence, Even at its incipient stage, it can 
viesuccessfully in numbers with same of the well 
established ;universities of the western world. 


, The credit of-founding the’Benares Mathe- 
matical Society is due entirely to Dr. Ganesh 
Pershad who is the life and soul of the institution 
and who has always evinced admirable zeal for 
his subject. “Some ‘of the leading members of 
the society are Bhai Gopalsing Chawla, Professor 


_ of Mathematics,'*‘Government College, Lahore, 


E. ‘A. Molony Esquire, I. C. S:,:Commissioner 
of Agra Division, Dr. C. E. Cullis, Ph)., Hard- 
inge Professor of Pure Mathematics, Dr. aed 
Ahmed C. I. E. Dsc. Ph). © 


We hope similar societies for other subjects’ 
Will also be started in ‘the 
University. .. It is only through these that other 

men of light and leading will be enabled to 
associate themselves actively with the academic 
ie a our ‘University. ‘and contribute’ to its 


advancemient. 


Benares Hindu. 


There has been a corresponding increase in 
the number of boarders-this year. Thanks to 
the generosity of the Barhar Durbar, 2 new 
hostel has been added to the)fdur existing hostels. 
Accomodation for, about fifty, boarders thas been 
provided i init. It is situated atthe dist nee of 
about a mife’ffoim the College, "But though 
distant, i795 -Cietated ‘in’ ‘more healthy, eae 
‘and ee is Ta order 4 vealisee 
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the Barhar Boarding House orgari has s also tes, i 
started by the boarders. 4 
‘+ A meeting “of all the members of t! 

of the various institutions affiliated to the. 
Benares ° Hindu University was: held “on th e. 
25th September 1918 at 4 P.M, in the olc 
School Hall to consider the “steps necessa 
helping the Publicity Board. Rai Pe 
nath, (Chakravarti Bahadur, our new Pro 





























che War fourral as pone amongst the i. 
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_a series of lectures onthe true cau 

war with special reference to the righteous aims 
of the Allies and thirdly. to oom potas ‘War by <, 
correct news about the course ae f 
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West, he expatiated on the various crfinael 93 


that will accrue especially to the members of © 


the Benares Hindu University. Should a simi- 
lar attempt be made by them, they will get good 
things at reasonable prices, make profits at the 
ed of the year, learn . the use ‘of economy for 
investing their savings in business concerns, have 
insight ‘into "practical ‘business ‘and training in 
‘real self gover ment and above all they, will be 
helping movement which not metely works 
for selfish ends but which. may be made to 
ee “serve good t ee ‘philanthropic ends. The 
ost e Indian peasant was due to the 


noe ae 
at he 
heastl eal the village Mahajans, and the 
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THE BENARES. HINDU UNIVERSITY. 


List OF CANDIDATES WHO HAVE PASSED THE 
PRAVESHIKA EXAMINATION HELD 
In, JuLy 1918. 


ted 


Passed in’ 


Division 


Name of 
Pathshala. 


Roll Name of 
No. Candidate. 


Ie Uma Kant Sharma, Ranvira Sans- +). sig 
krit Pathshala.. IL, 





8, Keshava Deo Sharma Joshi. ‘35. Tl. 
15. Janki Vallabha Pant” gol ATID 
16. Jiva Nand Sharma és _ UL 
22. Buddhi Vallabha Pandeya ae a _U, 
23, Beni Madhava Tripathi fe oe 
32. Ramadhar Pandey ees Ty 
33« Rama Priya Ojhas ee 
49. Trilochan Joos baal brie. gfgil ig side 

“Bundng,, BRAT NARAIN 'GURTU. 

gth September, 1918. - saaRegistrans 
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New Series, 
Vol. XVIII. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORICAL 
PLAYS. * 
Washington Irving, that inimitable American 
‘writer, in his essay on the Boar’s Head Tavern, 
refers to the pious custom according to which 


the Roman Catholics honour the memory of | 


saints by votive lights burnt before their statues- 
“The popularity,” says he; “of a/saint, there- 
fore. may be. known by the number of these 


offerings. “The wealthy” devotee brings his 
aac zealot ‘his 


huge luminary of wax 5 the 








This young, yet very old, Abode ‘Of Wisdom)” 
With hands uplifted prayeth unto ye:— 
“ Beloved offspring of my body of mind! | 
Keep my face bright with ever brighter dead ~ 
That will win honor for the ‘Motherland ‘yee 
And cloud it not with any acts of shame! ik 
Unworthy of the Ancient Aryan Race I 
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favourable reception of his book. He may also 
be respected for his laudable purposgof rousing 
the patriotic ardour of his countrymen “to 
steel their hearts to the efforts and sacrifices ” 
which “may be required at a tense moment 
which, as he very rightly tells us, has only one 
precedent in the history of England—the 
Armada crises of 1588. But it is to be noted 
with regret that this well-known historian can- 
not be complimented upon the success of his 
main adventure which is at once brave and new. 
Ss This. eagerness to enlighten, he has very often 
© obscured Shakespeare—his unlucky historical 













patriot. There 
of Shakespeare, 


ti S like all pete 
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Moreover 
that great period was preceded by a period of 
unrest and civil strife ; of lack of government at 
home; and abroad of military disaster and 


could be blind to this possibility. 


national humiliation. Therefore national unity, 
an end to dynastic strife, a truce between parties, 
harmony. between the classes, this was the 
Supreme need of the hour; this was the lesson 
which the Chronicle Plays of Shakespeare were 
intended preeminently to enforce, 
This England never did—nor never shall— 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 
But when it first did help to wound itself. 
Now these her princes are come home again, 
Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them : naught shall 
make us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but, true. 
National unity and social solidarity, these are 
the two ideas which throughout dominate the 
plays on English History. It is upon this 
lesson that, according to Mr. Marriott, Shakes- 
peare’s historical credentials should be accepted. 
It is strange that Mr. Marriott, a modern 
historian, is so obsessed by this leading motive 
by many serious historical , 
considerations. The Historical Plays do not 
contain any mention of the greatest historical 


that he passes 
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In Richard HI, the death of the Duchess of weird Meeting of two queens and 4 Duchess, 
Gloucester reported in the reign of King Richard whom « misery made indifferent to all cere- 
II did not historically take’ place until aftel the Money of queenship and for a time, their private 
|. accession of Henry IV. In Henry JV, Hotspur differences” in Richand I1J—all these haye no» 
is represented by Shakespeare as the contemporary _ historical justification at all. Mr. Marriott, 
of Prince Hal who was really his junior. In however, has one justification or other to 
Henry V, the Agincourt Campaign is connected fer for each one of these events which are 
B causally with the Treaty of Troyes, though dissociated from history. It will take too long 
historically the two events were separated by an @ examine all the ingenious explanations that 
interval of five years; a° conference between he has to offer. It is, hqwever, amusing to find 
Henry and the Duke of Burgundy near Meulan _ that inspite*of this elaborately-worked historical 
in May 1419 isconfounded with another which hypothesis, he has to confess that Shakespeare 
‘met a year later at Troyes. In Henry VI, the Was primarily a playwright and not a historian, _ 
‘description of Jack Cade’s rebellion shows it has Coming now to characterisation, the drama- 
been mistaken for Wat Tyler’s insurrection. tic persone of the plays are by no means all 
| In Richard III, the old queen Margret arrives at historical. Leaving aside the consideration’ of: a 
goss? the court whereas asa fact she was confined in _ all-other fictitious characters, or even the unhis- 
the Tower, after the battle of Tewkesbury — torical delineation of some historical personages, 
in 1471 and there she was until she was ran- let us take the instance of Sir John ‘Falstafl—a 


somed by her father in 1475, returning to \ character whose dominating personality we can 
never. possibly, considets ae ; 










France and passing her days there uptil 1482 

where she died. Againin Henry VIII, the death: 

3 of Cardinal Wolsey is reported to have occurred 

at Leicester when’ the ex-queen’ Katherine lay 

¢ ‘dying at Kimbolton whereas historically Wolsey’s 

; death (1530) preceded that of lice Kadenne 
(1536) by five years. bei 

Apart from these anachronigms, events are 

introduced into the plays for which there is no 
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knave without malice, a liar without deceit, and 

a knight, a gentleman, and a soldier, without 

either dignity, decency or honour. .This is a 
_ character which, though it may be decom- 
pounded, could not have been formed, nor the 
ingredients of it duly mingled, upon any receipt 
whatever ; it required the hand of Shakespeare 
himself to give to every particular part a relish 
of the whole, and of the whole to every part ”’ 
Mr. Marriott himself admits that Sir John is a 
character “which, though it may be decom- 
pounded, could not have been formed upon any 
He says: “Unlike Faul- 
he 


receipt whatever.” 
ender See is no mere puanteuones 
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and faithful friend in the days of his prosperity, 
Henry V enters the Company of Falstaff as a 
hypécrite and leaves it as worse than that—a 
pedant. It may ‘be said that if Shakespeare had 
meant Henry V to be his historical hero, his 
ideal of manhood, he would have represented 
him without these flaws. He is no doubta good 
soldier, a great general and a perfect guide, 
What is more, he is a respector of both spiritual 
and temporal laws. 
this. 


-We can Jove him for all 
But to say that we should adore him and 


_die for him, to put it in his own words, ‘‘no, 


by the lord, we cannot do that”, yet we love - 
him tooas he loves his Kate. As for Shakespeare 
he is no more in love with Henry V_ than he is 
His attitude 

He is pos- 
sessed by him as long as his dramatic genius 
him. To him he is the type of the 


with any of‘his other creatures, 
towards him is that of the artist. 


needs 


/ successful man who is anxions to satisfy all that 


he is in the right, He lays claim to the 


throne of France and enters into one of the 
most aggressive wars upon the’ flimsy decision 
of a divine and he justifies his father’s usurpation 
of the throne of England by bauinet) five hundred 
poor in yearly pay ; 
“Who twice a day their F itu hands hold up; ~ 
Toward a to, eacdonsop 3 
and by building fale iene 
‘chantries where the sad and solemn piietié 
for Richard’s soul” © © 


PETE 











|) SHAKESPEARb’S HISTORICAL PLAys , 









according to Mr. Marriott, could hardly have 
failed to impress itself upon a mind much ‘less 
sensitive than Shakespeare’s. his is the central 
point of his book. It is, to say the least, 
surprising that Shakespeare the historian should 
have been so unresourceful’ as to represent this 
moral being voiced forth by a man who histori- 
cally, to go no further than Mr. Marriott himself, 
“all through. his life had pursued: a’ self-seeking 
and ambitious policy.” We have no quarrel 
with Shakespeare, the dramatist for taking liberties 
with historical facts. But it is too much to 
ask us to forgive Shakespeare the historian, if he 
ever was one, for consecrating the cunning of an 
ambitious politician so much as to take him for 
an ardent patriot. It would have outraged the 
sensibilities of Shakespeare himself if he had 
been a historian. 

_ Accepting, then, the inductive basis of 
literary citicism, as Moulton would have us do, 
from the consideration of the aboye points it 
will be. abundantly clear that Shekesneane had 
no “conscious. historical motive” to write the 
Historical Plays, But when this is said, it is not 


implied, as it has been asserted by the Rt, Hon. - 


T. P. Courtenay in his “ Shakespeare’s Histori- 
cal Plays considered historically” that _they. are 
“quite unsuitable as a | medium of i 


history. inspit te a ae 
attribute to "Shakespeare. - : Bor 
— of one 





no political message or conscious historical pur- 
pose in writing the Historical Plays and that it 
is to derogate from Shakespeare the dramatist 
to say that he was consciously a historian.” Bi 
‘A view which somewhat resembles the one 
that we have examined a little while ago is that 
Shakespeare’ s English Plays are a sort of popular 
diamatic chronicle in which the leadin ng senti- 
ment is to be traced to the tragic “irony of 
kingship”—the representation of the ‘sad for= 
tunes of some English kings as “conspicuous 
examples of the ordinary human condition”. 
Walter Pater, developing this view in his admi- 
rable book, “Appreciations”, “writes? “such, 
uncansciqusly for the most part, though palpably 
enough tothe careful reader, is the conception 
under which Shakespeare has arranged the lights 
and shadows of the story of the English kings, 
emphasising merely the light and ‘sha ary 
herent in it, and keeping. very close 
male eae sth ae ip ne gt 
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nity; He was able to put aside all these 
adventitious accretions to the soul of man 

and read in them stories of ‘mere men” 
which if dramatically represented people 

might flock to see. In them he read his im- 

mortal tragic heroes. The world of the His- 

torical Plays is not, as Dowden thinks, the 
world of action which is transitory. It is as 
infinite as the world of tragedies. There is 

: something infinite in the emotion of Richard II, 

. something ‘weird in Richard III. And the 
psychology. of King Richard II should be 

studied with that of Hamlet, and the psychology 

of f Richard Il with that of Macbeth. 
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poets of the 1gth century fell when speaking 
of the Sonnets as the key with which Shakes- 
peare unlocked his heart. In this connection 
it will not be inappropriate if that crushing 
reply of Browning to that statement is quoted 
here : 
With this key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart. Did he? 
If so, the less Shakespeare he. 


It should be said that it is doing injustice to 
the greatest of English poets to say that he 
made his art subservient to his life. “He 
possessed his art,’” says Dowden, “and was not 
possessed by it.” Mlay it be asked if there was 
ever a true artist who was not possessed by his 
art. The quality of art, like that of mercy, is 


not strained. The one droppeth from heaven 


-upon the place beneath, the other bubbles up 


like a fountain from within. And precisely be- 
cause it is spontaneous, it is irresistible. It is 
the misfortune of the dramatist as well as the 
novelist that he cannot reveal this possession 
without imposing his peronality upon his work. 
oo this respect, the essayist and the lyrist.are 
more fortunate that ey can with Prope 


express their 


‘Devotion to soe afar 
_ From the sphere of our Sorrow. 


¥ 
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only one motive behind them if motive it could 
And that is 
the inspiration from within, the light that never 
is on sea or land: 


be called, in its literal sense. 


I do but sing because I must 
And pipe but as the linnets sing. 


Art is all. Politics, history, ethics—all these 
are secondary. Professor Sir Walter Raleigh is 
perfectly right when he says : “Shakespeare’s 
first care was to get hold of a story that might 
be shaped to the needs of the theatre. It is 
possible, no doubt, for a dramatist, as it is for a 
novelist, to go another way to work. He may 
conceive living characters. and devise events to 
exhibit them; or he may start with a moral, 
philosophy of life, an atmosphere, a sentiment, 
and set his puppets to express it. But Shakes- 
peare kept to the old road, and sought at first for 
a story. Some of his characters were made by 
his story, as characters are made by the events 
of life. Others he permits\to intrude upon the 
story, as old friends, or new visitors, intrude 
upon a plan and disorder it. His wisdom of 
life grew, a rich incrustation, upon the events 
and situations of his fable. But the story came 
first with him,—as it came first with his au- 
dience, as it comes first with every child.” 

- In other words, the Historical Plays.are the 
Ci that ieee p ressi ple a 


tee 


"Jn the ‘first year of-him that first 
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THE SOLDIER’S FAITH 


A Batiap or Sir ‘PERTAB a 
et 


Was Emperer and King, ii seated 
A rider came to the Rose Red rae oe 


The House of Pertab Sing. Ge 
Young he was and an Blimey, * 

And a soldier, hilt and heel, fi a he 
And he struck fire in Pertab’s heart, a 

As the steel strikes on steel. ce 


Beneath the morning’ stars they rode, ; 
Beneath the evening sun, eo ae 
And their blood sang to them as ‘they rode. eM 
That all good wars are one. 6 aati 
They told their tales of the love of wom b 
Their tales of | East and We 
But their blood sang that. of al 


They oid a soldier 6 
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“] have no caste, for I myself 
Am bearing forth the dead.” 
“© Maharaj, O passionate heart. 
Be wise, bethink you yet ; 
That which you lose to-day is lost. 
Till the last sun shall set.” _ 
“God only knows,” said Pertab Singh. 
“That which I lose to-day : 
And without me no hand of man 
Shall bear my friend away.” 
Stately and slow and shoulder-high 
Tn the sight of all Jodhpore, 
=the ¢ dead went down the rose-red steps 



































































; Soom tate children, joyful and ‘confiding, 


The word thy lips have spoke. ’ 

My caste ! Know thou there is a caste 
Above my caste or thine: 

Brahmin and Rajput are but dust 
To that immoral line : 

“© Wide as the world, free as the air, 
Pure as the pool of death— 


_ The.caste of all Earth’s noble hearts 


Is the right soldier’s faith.” 
Sir Henry Neweott, in the Times. 


A GREETING. 


India our mother, hoary with all ages, 

Yet for ever gracious, young aid fair and free, 

We, thy foster-children, wondering and 
adoring, . 

Over lands and oceans gather home to thee, 

India, our mother, thou hast Called, we 
answer : = ado 

Swift we run to greet thee, clustering at thy 
‘knee. 

Take our lives and use them, making them 
or marring : 

See, we give them gladly, dedicate to thee.” 

‘Wilt thou have sus, - eee aliens and 
strangers, a? 


Born in roaring cities far across the : sea? 


Wilt thou kiss us srl COn bounteously 
' bestowing, SHY eh 


FI HIAM) 


Fare spaign for our follies, grace to learn. ni che 2 
ie Aye, we trust thee, Pests, thou wilt ne’er 


_ refuse us, 
For we greet thee nutibly? love’ our only plea 


a PISA siripgs save 
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THE ENGLISH MORALISTS. - 

The problem of the relation of human morals 
to literary art has long been the subject of great 
debate. There have been two: extreme: views 
with regard- to the compatibility of the ethical 
with the aesthetic. Sir Philip Sidney went so far 
in his Apology for Poesy asito. state that poetry 
was a better teacher of morals. than philosophy 
or history.’ ‘On the other hand, we have enthu- 
siasts of artistic creation in literature who assert 
that art can have'riothin g whatever inits essential 
chatacter to do’ with ‘human morals, that art 
is for its own sake. This complete divorcing 
of art from ‘ethical significance, it has not 
been difficult to: ‘prove, tobe inherently absurd. 


If art is ‘for art’s’sake, it has been put;:the bulls, ’ 


may set up a’ cry’ that’ that they. are only-for 
the bulls’’sake and so on.:. There can be noth- 
ing produced by the: human mind: which. has 


not some’ vital relation™ to the‘ cofiditions of. 


human’ existence. No: art: ‘can “interest man 
which' does notiimply: sonie :sympathetic, reflec- 
tions ‘upon ‘his earthly. existence,’ “The ‘ideas. 


of human’ existence themselves) need* not be 


regarded”as' ‘being narrowed by. too,;many bar-. 


riers.” “They can: soar, wide andjhigh, But the 
essence ‘of human existence is a. ‘subservience ; 


to a moral orders: Literary art; cannot.concern rrC 
itself with the ideas ofebuinanewistenestigitfaut) 7 i 
some ‘effort°at the increta iti ‘fi “oh 40 


ot ees oie 


will seem to be due to asin a 
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the aesthetic and the ethic vali of a work ue 
are generally - opposed ‘to each, _<ather, ... The, 
general; agreement favours. an ingeniousrgraph,. of 
in the mutual relations, “A. complete. divorce.or,. .. 
contradiction of. the moral basis starts at.a low... 
graph in the region of artistic. achievement and... 
passes on to the highest point where. the ethical . 
basis is only subtly and. indirectly implied, and ae : 


. descends again to a low graph where the ethical.» , 


basis is too apparent and marked, _Howeyer ea. 
mathematically this changing graph may Bong 
worked out in practice) and however successful 


‘it may seem in the practical application to Speci- ia as od 


fic works of literature there is something essenti- 
ally false in such a conception. It prevents the, sac rs 
attainment of that complete hatmony, between... - 
philosophy and literature which we in: nstinctively,. 
feel, should be. sail. spnlenass? Gat <aaislee* eo ae 
‘The mutual contrariéty between the ethical oy 
and the aesthetical values so often pr mes ee 










ings of the ethical basi of hi 
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ym é 
Chaucer and” tandlacd, Shakespeare’ and Ben 
Jonson: “It Gs said that Chaucer is eminently 
an artist and that Langland’s strength is his dead 
‘earnestness and burning zeal for morality. > But 
a more accurate explanation will lie in recognis- 
ing that Chaucer has a more complete *sense of 
the ethical basis of human life than Langland, 
Chaucer distinguishes aright between good and 
evil, while Langland cannot, Langland yearns 
indeed for morality and purity but has no correct 
philosophic understanding of what is evil and 
_ immoral. Chaucer ‘achieves the aesthetical as 
well as the ethical” success of his literary work 
at one ‘stroke by possessing “a proper insight 
yarable relation” between the 
evil and the obvious 
ch th transition from the evil to 
ed while Langland fails 
firely from the good and 
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a sound presentiment of the ethical order of, 


It ‘is clear from the history of English, 
literature that the association of the ethic with 
the aesthetic has constantly run in the minds of; 
its creative artists as well as critics, dn.the: 
preface to Malory’s: Morte a’ Arthur, Caston 
writes ; Sallis written for our, doctrine and Jor 
to beware that we shall not to. vice ,or sing... 
When. 
Spenser wrote his Faerie Qneene, he believed in a 
“The general end of all the 


but to exercise and- follow « virtue.” 


moral purpose::, 


‘book is to fashion a gentleman or noble persom 


in virtuous and gentle discipline .. - +) +, 
I labour to portray in Athur, before he was , king 
the image of.a brave knight, perfected in the _ : 
twelve private moral virtues, as Aristotle. hath |. 
devised ; ‘which is the purpose of these: first: .; 
twelve books.” - Lyly makes asimilar statement: . 
in his preface to ‘Euphues”: Ihave set down the: 
‘follies’ of his wit without: breach: of modesty and. 
the sparks ‘of his wisdom without suspicion of _ 
‘dishonesty. 3, He valso defines the: ‘scope, of 
‘creative literary art : ‘‘For as every painter that... 
shadoweth a man inall parts, giveth every piece, , 


his just Proportion, so he that: deciphereth the: . 


pst “qualities: of the mind, ought as well to show 





ace =< 


iccess . 








"every humour ‘in his. kind, as the other a 
very art in’ his colour.’ . Addison himself - 


Spy haa 





of vice* and ' folly into which the age is fallen. 


_The mind that lies fallow but a single day, 
sprouts up in follies that are only to be killed 
. by a constant and assiduous culture. It was 
said of Socrates, that he brought philosophy 
_down from Heaven, to inhabit among men ; 


and I shall be ambitious to have it said of, me, 3 


that I have brought philosophy out of closets 


_ and, libraries, schools and colleges, to-dwell in 


_ clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables and in coffee 
houses.” 

‘OF controversial critics we take note of 

_ Stephen Gosson who burst into his foolish “School 
of Abuse” which excited in reply, Sidney’s 
“Apology.” We have later Jeremy Collier 


s condemning even the introduction of evil charac- 
_tersindramas. But Sidney’ s more able successor | 


‘ in the defence of literary art is Milton who 
_ incidentally points out in the Areopagitica how 
the knowledge and study. of what is evil is of 
value i in the fashioning of virtue. Milton states, 


_ world grow. -up together almost inseparably.” 


Such direct € expositors are’ most numerous’among 
the i a: wae geass 
“Good and evil, we know in the field of this 


ard 
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complete “identification of he ethically good 
with the aesthetically good. Phin 
Who are the English moralists? We 
should say the greatest masters of English litera- 
ture are also the greatest moralists. Chaucer 
and Spenser, Shakespeare and Milton, Dryden 
and Pope, Wordsworth and Tennyson “are all 
great literary artists as well as great moralists. 
A close examination of the creative literary 
work of these poets with regard to pointing out 
their ethical yalue is obviously. too, vast.a task 
to be attempted here. ‘But under ‘ English 
Moralists ” we shall here pass in. review a class 
of comparatively. second-rate writers, who have 
attemptedian exposition of the ethical founda- 
tions of human society in.an abstract and direct 
Manner, and. by. fragments. rather -than. by a. 
performance of an all-comprehensive character. 


_He says again, “I cannot praise a fugitive and ~ y 


- cloistered . virtue, _unexercised and. unbreathed, 


that never sallies out and sees her adversary, but — 
_slinks out of the Face, where that immortal - 
garland. is to be. tun. for not without dust and i 


_ heat."’ In the 18th century, Pope formulates ; 
“>on Lhe, proper, study of mankiodsis man. 
oly to Un the nineteenth, century; Wordsworth —e 
.j emplified in, his. -poetic practice the fa thfal.r 
wn flection of the).essence ofthe, moral; existence 
8 yc Hae aah qu 
ied. } ag 
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besqpasibound to fail him to'achieve the profoundest 
results in this province. An active politician of 
his time, Bacon enjoyed remarkable opportuni- 
Wes of observing human nature and all his 
précious titterances Which may be mistaken for 
“absolute “moral ‘teaching are feally “of ‘mere 

» ‘wisdom ‘to profit ‘by, in getting ‘on in life. » 
lls Before we come to Addison we may pause 
for'a foment ‘to ‘notice an inevitable’ connection 
“between moral feaching and satire. The mere 
“untelieved ‘satiric “vein is unjustifiable: The 
**proper holding “in check of this satiric vein by | 
+ ‘an ‘element of broad and sympathetic humanity 
sae Ae iis the key’to the glory of the master-geniuses. ° 
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iat concrete 


‘ unwarfantable pleasures.” 


‘well‘as in ‘his ‘writings. 
_ ‘It is thus-that Horace is a better moralist than > 
ey ‘and “Addison better than pits pact 


oe alereative as DS is” Salen as” a sioralist 
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Steele was often un- 
able to resist the temptations to which he was 


as a moralist in literature. 


exposed but his nobility lay in his quick repen- 


tance: In ‘writing the little book ‘called the 


. Christian “Hero, Steele tells us that he wrote it 


“with ‘a design principally to fix upon his own 
iniiid’s i strong impression of virtue and religion, 
in “opposition to ‘a stronger propensity towards 
From ‘Steele’ and 


“Addison we pass to Dr: Johnson whose literary 


work, it may be noted, is not of as high value 
as his personal reputation may imply. But in 


“his‘own time ‘he’ was a great moralist’in life’ as 


His “humanity, love 


“and tenderness for the wretched and the ‘sinfal, 


‘and his hatréd of all shams singled him ‘out af 
the great moralist. But his writings were not 
quite so” aBpcalings The Latinised idiom of 


his “prose” is “heavy to the reader. His love of 


abstract’ expréssion isn uninviting’ *featlire of his 


work.’ He is’ ‘himself * concious OF this. ‘He 
mentions in’ the Rambler his critics who “were 


"offended ‘whenever they met with a “speculation 


‘in’ which naked precepts are ‘comprised: ‘without 


» the: illustration “of “éxamplés “and “charactérs. 


After Johnson,’ Goldsmith “¢laiins our’ attelition. 


Lea aie $ 
Kingyatid the quiet butnotr aid aes of the 


Ei 


‘moral’ sense. 


ifgentiments. 


HAISADAI 
” Before Steele, a specious sense_of 
the ludicrous was cultivated in the association 
of’ vite: by writers. like Congreve. But this 


“association’ “has since been impossible and all our 


‘later humourists have ’been‘unfailingly sound as 
moralists when‘ writers like Goldsmith and Lamb 
entertain us with consummately described. situa- 
‘tions ‘of ‘the ludicrous, frivolous’ in~ themselves, 


“the “effect” is largely due to an exhibition of a 


disturbed ‘moral’ balance, ‘you either ‘laugh at a 
\iwéakness ‘and failing or at an excess’ Of: ‘good 
As* long as we’ never4laugh ‘with a 
-ieviicelor at ga‘virtues’the humour of our later 
bwritersvis calculated only to strengthen the moral 
eisense.oi* Thus Lamb’s 

Children ” and. Dissertation on Roast Pig would 
© iseem‘sound entertainment’ from) a *miéral’ point 
beofeview. His’ essay2ion Poor Relations is again 
ean‘exquisite: delineation ofithe struggling © moral 
Srsense. linsothe domestic: sphere. < From Lamb to 


‘Reverie ‘on’ Dream 


‘by @arlyle, werpass to adiametrically opposed nature. 
-This‘opinion * 
*sis probably sufficiently: significant ‘of the morbid © e 


* (@arlyleithought Lamb but a fools 
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to literature. A. proper ’ philasophic'eantteption 
“of ‘the ethical’ basis of humanity’ is invariably 


3 ‘eee ee 


SHYT 9°97 
at all the salvation for humanity.” ‘After Carlyle, 
Ruskin has the same zeal for the well- -being of 
humanity and is calmer and‘more clear-headed in 
judging its problems. Ruskin’s literary work has 
an infectious softness and.sweetness. His'capacity 
for pure’delight in Nature and in thelart produc- 
‘tion of man widens the® appeal” of “his “writings. 
His’ discourses’ on.art and his’ €fforts*to’ associate 
completely the truthfu) with the*beautifullare . 


i péculiarly ‘his. ‘Though peculiarly ‘alive to” the 


“was an! optimist as 
sam epigst Ce 


vices of the age, a 
Catlyle Wasi ots 782 eens 
“By way of conclawion fo this by’nb irieans 


' exhaustive treatment of the sa bject,"*we* niay 
° state that “there ‘can be no kind’ of contrariety we 









between ethics and aesthetics ‘as far as they relate 


followed’ by lieehaiyoaneliartstre success. Bite- 
with = wonderful'insight)the 








ejudgment of Carlyle: «He was'shocked/and in © 1 


“l@’Sénse ‘shattered (bytheisin of@the “world: He © 


‘was ‘however something | of a prophet*and! he 
Bisocrad to watn England, against immoral: mate- 


rialismeand he: pointed: aut that the i increasing’ of 
othe! materialcom forts ofwmans would “mot!.mean E 


. Hida. bie. nl ant Diss2v et bersioo ania 
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-MAHARANI LAKSHMI BAI, 
"THE RANI OF JHANSI. 
bs —- English historians have a natural ten- 
isccp of drawing the pictures of Indian charac- 
ters, as. far as possible, in the worst style. We 
“find, very. scarcely, in their histories where they 
haye painted them unprejudicially. . They have 
_ lost no opportunity to denounce those whom 
_the people love. Shivaji, the great Mahratta 


_ hero, and the Founder of the Mahratta confi- _ 


_-deracy, in the sixteenth century is described by 


‘them as ‘a mountain rat,’ and ‘a robber;? 

Ranjit Singh, the lion of the Punjab, is painted 
pasa ‘rapacious tiger’ ? and Maharani Lakshmi Bai 
¢ Harepresented as the ‘ablest of the rebels.’ There 
be no, remedy for checking. these. mischiefs 


cannot stop them, until and unless we 



















| attention towards preparing our 
nd placing the true characters, 
m misrepresented by these 
2 our, countrymen. The heroine 
has unfortunately become 
istorians after her death, It 
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the Company of Nana Saheb and Rao Saheb, 
the sons of the Peshwa.. Ina short; space of 
time, she finished her early education and devo- 
uted ber attention towards: the :art.of ‘riding, 


shooting, the‘use of the sword and other manly 


sports. In 1842 she was married to Gangadhar 


Rao, The Raja of Jhansi. . ; 
In 1851 she was blessed. with a son. but 
unfortunately the child did not live more than 


a couple of months. , Again’.in 1853 a dire 


Calamity. fell upon. her.. It was the untimely, — ‘ 


death of Maharaja Gangadhar Rao, an.event 
which gave bitter agony to the’ people of Jhansi. 
Maharani Lakshmi Bai owing to this unexpected 
incident became. an aes and unfortunate 
widow. ; ee a om ‘ 

» Maharaja Gangadhar Rao had no:son. salle 
Beco two days before his death, adopted 


a son, one of ;his own nearest: relatives, in the 


presence of Captain -Martin;!,Major Ellis.and 


-other Sirdars and submitted a’ memorial ito Lord 


Dalhousie, the. then Governer-General of India 


_.and requested him to recognise ‘the said boy as 


his heir-apparent after him,;.’But the insatiate 


. political policy, of Lord-Dalhousie could not fulfil 
. the desires of the deceased, Maharaja and thus 
ex.sketch, ale _ the memorial was rejected “and: consequently 
o ie been 5 ere was Syannexeds to” Bae eevritaraces 





“the sigan palace. The safortanate 


ee the orders and vacated 
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the orders in a protesting tone. She said, ‘Ham 


-;@pand Jhansi nai degé.! The Rani again 
:submitted memorial to the Government to 


reconsider her, case. In the memorial she 
:advocated the right of her husband to adopt an 
their to the Principality of Jhansi, on the grounds’ 
that by the treaty of 1817, the insertion of the 
term ‘ Jah nasheenan’ or successors in general, 
&S apposed to term “ warrisan ”’, or heirs of the 
body or collateral heirs, warranted his doing so, 
and also the fidelity « evinced by the Jhansi chiefs 
towards the English i in past years ought to be 
taken. into consideration in coming to the final 
decision on the fate of the principality. The 
memorial brought no ‘fruit but the Government 
insisted on its own policy and upheld the 
previous decision, At this the Rani became 
enraged, She remonstrated, ‘but the British 


E Government’ writes a contemporary English 


writer, ‘regarded her anger and remonstrances 
with careless indifference. They did what was bs 


"even worse. They added. meanness to insult. 


On the confiscation of the _State, they had . 
granted. to the widow Rani & pension of a 
6000 a year. The Rani had first. refused, but 
had altimately agreed to accept. this eerie 
Her indignation may be imagined | when she 
found herself called upon to pay, ¢ out of a Sum a 
which she tegarded_ as a mere pittance, the 
debts of her late foaband ee (Malleson’: s History” 


of the Indian Mutiny)s; _Rhissrankled deeply i in 


the'breast of bahia pe 





gel siaites ohn e.ngosd: 


Within’a month nearly every regiment between ~ 
Allahabad and the Sutlej had mutinied, and in’* 
most districts of the United Provinces ‘of Agra 
and Oudh, Civil Government was at an end. 
The mutineers spread all over the ‘country. 
Theyreached Jhansi also. The English garrison» 
after being completely defeated, fled from the 
Fort. The mutineersslaughteredalargenumber 
of Englishmen, including their wives and _ 
children, The English sought the help: of the 
Rani. ‘She supplied them with food for two days 
after they had gone into the fort; got. 100. match= 
lock men from Kurrura, and sent them to: help. 
the English. She then advised Major Skeen. 
and Captain Gordon to fiy.at once to. ae 
and place themselves under the Raja’ s protection, 5 
but this even they would not do, and finally § 
they were all massacred h (T. A, Martin) ‘The es 
mutineers captured the Fort and ‘surrounded the. * 
palace. Tike demanded ora 
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them were, completely defe: 
aways > Thus, she saved again ithe 


Jack” cel “the. Fort ”” 


ated and _they fled, - 
“ Union — 


-'Natia ‘Saheb and Tantia Topi were the 


leaders’ of the rebels. They marched’ upon 
Kalpi, Charkhari and Cawnpore and took them - 
one after: another. The Raja of Orcha and 
some’ other: minor’ chiefs who were the’ enemies 


of the Rani poisoned the ears of the Government 


that the Rani had a hand in the massacre. of the 
English at’ ‘Cawnpore. The suspicion of the 
Government grew more serious against her and 
it created a belief in the minds of the English 
that the Rani must have helped the rebels. 
ae Rani sent : Khareetas to Col. Fraser, Chief 
sioner of Agra which was handed to 
by Mr. Martin, to hear her 
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" battle continued for twelve days, day and night, 
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Lord Dalhousie was one. of the main causes. of . 


the disaffection.” 


23rd March 18 58 saw the day when 
Lakhmi Bai took arms against the English. The 


Writes Sir Hugh: Rose :—“ the women were 


‘seen working in the batteries, and carrying 


ammunition. The ‘garden battery was fought 
under the black flag of the fakirs. Every ening 
indicated a general and determined resistance,” 
Jhansi became a scene’ ‘of terror, The Rani 
fought bravely for’ twelve days “when on’ the” 
last day the English took the Fort. "Then © 
she found her position insecure. Therefore s 
with some of the choicest servants she escaped | 
from’ the Fort. While going, she tied her son, 
Damadar Rao, to her back, took a silver glass © 
for water and mounted on her horse and left 
Jhansi for ever, the English followed “her ‘but 
she did ‘not fall into their hands. “She was 
pursued, . and” nearly overtaken, ‘ Lieutenant 
Bowker, ‘with ‘a party of cavalry, followed ” 
her to Bundere, twenty-one ‘miles from Jhansi’; 10 
and there saw a tent in which’ was spread” an 
unfinished breakfast.’ Pressing. on, he came in” 9 
[ong of t the Rani, ‘who was escaping ona grey 

h a attendents but at this. poiat he i 
/ wounded, ‘and. ‘compelled to re ins 


a. India I RE saa 
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was “severel 
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_ time. 
-auspicious,’ therefore the Scindia refused to join 


THE RANI:) 


Kunch. where she..met Nana Saheb, Rao 


Saheb, Tantia Topi, Nabob of Banda and the 
Raja of Banpur. The strength of the Rani 
therefore became ‘twofold. All of them held 
a conference and resolved to ask the Scindia. to 
join: them in, their compaign. They urged 
the. Scindia: to make common cause at that 
, But the stars of the English were 


them.’ He declared hostility to them. ‘Had 
Scindia’, writes a contemporary English writer, 
‘then struck against us—nay, had he even done 
his. best in our behalf, but failed—the character 
of the rebellion might have been changed 
almost -beyond the scope of speculation. (Miem- 
orials of Service in India). The Rani at last 
besieged the Fort of Gwalior and completely 
defeated the:Scindia’ who thereupon: fled away 
and sought protection of the English at Agra 
Fort; 

+ The Rani took Gwalior. 
_proclaimed himself-the Peshwa. 


Nai Saheb 
The. rejoicings 


jof the mutineers knew, na: bounds at this vic- 
tory. ;, They, therefore proposed to give a great 


feast, fo. the Brahmins. The Rani raised an | 
objection, at. this festivity but she was nat heard 
by them. . The festivity .was given in the 
Fort ; and all, of them, save the Rani, mingled 
in i it unconciously.. » All of a sudden Sir Hugh 
‘Rose,reached Saale | in ‘command 
Drouabe from Bombay... He,bssis 
For, A, days fierce ba sue is 9 
iu fe nglish belt 
wv ai 


’ ‘wholly unsuitable and it should, ‘be transferred, 


ferred from the East India company to the 


OF: JHANSE, .; 





away and performed her, last obsequies, 
By the death of the Rani, the Peshwa lost a 
consummate general and thus became helpless. 
Tantid Topi and thé Peshwa,’ losing: all their 
courage, fled away from Gwalior, but soon 
were caught by the English and were Put.to 
death. Thus the compaign led Py the Rani 
against the English failed owing to the’ mis- ; 
management of the Peshwa. This negligence of 
the Peshwa greatly weakened her side : and. con- 
sequently the great heroine failed to get success 
in the compaiga. 
The: revolt was dicitad ‘but it’ gave rite 
to the idea in the minds of *the’Enplishmen in 
England that the company’s rule in India w; 























to the crown immediately. By the act passed moe 
in’ 1858, the Governmient Of Infdia was trah- 


Crown. Cre aVictonia issued her memorable 


proclamation © on ist November” 1858. “Ane 
the East India” eoitipany? ‘was dissolveds) 
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MY RURAL:HOME. 


o 


“Thigh Sista royal mansions have I been, 
Have passed the so-called charming lanes of 
_ Rome ; 


% Of all the places that I yet have seen, 


By far the loveliest is my rural home. 


fe the sweetest corner of this earth it lies, 


“Where sun-beams play upon our doors all 
: day, 
_And where the bright scarlet evening skies, 

Golour our ancient wall with purple grey. 

“The. vast expanse of corn-fields miles around, 


erst: 


Smiling at the een farmer’ s ae \ 
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THE MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD | 
REPORT. aes 


_ Our readers will remember that while ack- 
nowledging receipt of the Montague-Chelms- 
ford Report we refrained from reviewing it on 
account of the reason that our Magazine ex- 
cludes all political questions. It may however 
interest our readers if we reproduce in full those 
paragraphs of this famous document which deal 


-with the educational problems of this country. * 


Tur EpucaTIon PROBLEM. 


There is, however, one aspect of the gen- 
eral problem of political advance which is ‘sO 
important as to require notice in some detail. 
We have observed already that one of the 


greatest obstacles to India’s political develop-_ 


ment lies not only in the lack of education 


_ among its peoples taken as a whole, but also in 


the uneven distribution of educational advance. 
The educational policy of Government. has in- 
curred much criticism from different points, of 
view. Government is charged \ with neglect, 
because after sixty years of educational effort 
only 6 percent of the population is literate, 
“while under 4 percent of the total population’ i is 
“undergoing instruction. It’ is charged, on the 
‘other hand, with having fostered education on 


and having given | to ‘those classes 


ng ‘lines, SS 
7 tei aa) h , 
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The system of University education on Western 
lines is represented as cutting off the students 
from the normal life of the country, and the 
want of ‘connection between primary education 
in the-vernaculars and higher education in 
English is regarded as another radical defect. 


RetrRosPECT OF EDUCATION. 


It is sometimes forgotten that the system of 
English education was not forced upon India by 
the Government, but established in response ta 
a real and insistent demand that proceeded from 
a limited class. The higher castes of Hindus— 
Brahmans, Kayasthas and a few others—have 
for generations supplied the administrative body 
of India, whatever the nationality of the 
rulers : and the introduction and development 
of British rule inspired these classes to qualify 
themselves for a continuance, under the new 
conditions, of their hereditary careers. It was 
somewhat easily assumed in the time of Macaulay 
that Western education once imparted to the 
higher classes of India would gradually but 
steadily permeate the whole Population. In the 
event it has been distributed unevenly among 
the higher classes themselves, the Mohammadan 
community as a whole having until very recen- 
tly been backward in. taking advantage of 


educational facilities, es the m 
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the real interests of the country require, for 
example, doctors and engineers in excess of the 
existing supply. The charge that “Government 
has produced a large intelligentsia which can 
not find employment has much substance inj, it. 
It is one of the facts that lie at the root of 
recent political difficulties. But it is only of 
late years and as part of the remarkable awaken- 
ing of national self-consciousness, that the 


; complaint has been heard that the system has 


faild to train Indians for practical work in 
manufactures, commerce, and the application of 
science of industrial life. The changing econo- 
mic conditions of the country have brought 
this lesson home, and in its acceptance lies © 
much of our hope for the future. But Jt must — 
be remembered that many of the particular 

classes which eagerly sought higher education 
demanded also that it should be of a litérary 
character, and were hereditarily averse from, if 
got dpdatnyy of ove that savoured of 
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Attempts towards direct moral training were 
always impeded by the desirability of avoiding 
‘the difficult and delicate domain -of religious 
belief. But one of the most pressing needs of 
India is to foster more widely in the schools and 
‘colleges those ideas of duty and discipline, of 
‘common responsibilities and civic obligation, on 
which a healthy political life depends. Much 
effort is already being made in this direction, 
and there are not able and welcome signs of the 
growth among educated Indians of the convic- 
tion that the possession of education does not 
merely offer the individual opportunities of 
advancement, but should confer on him also 
the a) and ‘the obligation to serve his 
omni, 


“oe Facrors. pap 
he limited diffusion of education 


classes is alse attended by peculiar difficulties, 
India is a predominantly agricultural country, 
and an agricultural population is always and 


everywhere suspicious of the effect of education 


upon rural children. 
a need realized equally in Europe and America 
of making rural education more practical, and 
ensuring that the school shall make the average 


boy, who does not aspire to University edu- 


cation a more practical farmer instead of trans- 
forming him into an indifferent clerk. In India 
primary education has been entrusted mainly 
to the district boards, and municipalities, and 
it has, we are glad to say, made fairly steady, 
if slow, progress under their administration. 
The first effect of English education upon the 
classes which. adopted it was to widen the gulf 
between them and the conservative masses. 
But one of the most marked features ‘of recent 
political development is the concern shown 
by the spokesmen of the educated classes for 
the diffusion of primary education among the 
people as a whole. 
Countries shows that the growth of a desire for 
education among peasantry and working: classes 


is generally slow while political and economic ; 


conditions remain static, and the quickening: in- 
fluences come mainly from the’ better educated’ 
se s of the community which are more sen sie 
tive to political and economic : changes. ‘Political 


i ug’ a 


Here again is the need— 


The history of the other . 
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steady effort to raise the status of the depressed 
é 
classes. ; 
CuHIgF NEEDS AT PRESENT. 


Primary education, as we have seen, is al- 
ready practically in the hands of locai bodies, 
but secondary education was deliberately left at 
the outset almost entirely to private agencies. 
‘The universities, despite their connection with 
Government, are largely non-official bodies with 
extensive powers. The main defect of the 
system is probably the want of co-ordination 
between primary and higher education, which 
in turn: reacts upon the efficiency of secondary 
institutions and to a great extent confines uni- 
versity, colleges to the ‘un-satisfactory function 
of mere finishing schools, _The.. universities 
have suffered from haying been allowed to drift 
into the position of institutions that are 
expected not so. much to, educate in the true 
sense as to provide the student with the means 
of entering an official or a professional career, 
Thus. a high percentage of failures seems toa 
large body of Indian opinion not so much. a 
~proof of the faultiness of the methods of teach-” 
ing as an ‘example. of an almost Capricious refusal 
of the means of obtaining : a living Wage to boys 
who have worked ‘for years often at the Cost of 
real. hardship _ to secure an independent Jiyeli- 
hood. The education wastage is everywhere 
excessive ; and analysis shows that itis largely 








is the improvement of teaching. Until that is 
attained it is vain to expect that the continua 
tion of studies from’ the primary stage can be’ 
made attractive. But while the improvement 
of primary and middle schools is the first step 
to be taken, very much remains to be done in 
recognising the secondary teachers and ensuring 
for the schoolmaster a career that will satisfy 
an intelligent man. The improvement of 
ordinary secondary education is obviously a 
necessary condition for the development of 
technical instruction and the reform of ‘the uni- 
versity system. It is clear that there i is s much . 
scope for an efficient and highly trained “inspec 


torate in stimulating the work of the ‘seco snake S 
schools and in helping the inspectorate of the 
primary & schaols maintained by cS ee 
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Indian hands, Only so, we believe can the 


stimulus be forthcoming which will enable the 
necessary money to be found. The weak points 
are recognised., A teal desire for improvement 
Educational extension and reform must 


exists, 
inevitably play an important part in the political 
progress of the country. We have already made 
clear our conviction that political capacity can 
come only. through exercise of political res- 
ponsibility and that mere education without 
opportunities must result in serious. mischiefs. 
But, there is another important element. Pro- 
gress | must depend on the growth of electorates 
and the, intelligent exercise of” their powers, 
and men will immensely help to become com- 
tent electors by acquiring such education as 
them to judge of candidates for 
nd of the business done. in the 



















would propose. to prescribe 
onal qualifi fication for the ‘vote ; 3 but 
y, the practical difficulties which 
neral extension of the. franchise 
il literacy as far. more widely 
at present. The govern- 
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REVIEWS. 


Tue RenalssANce In INDIA * ° 


The artistic and literary progress of nations 
corresponds more often than not with their 
political and social: progress.. The glorious 
period. of English Literature in the days of the 
good Virgin Queen went side by side with the 
"quicker national life and the daring ‘deeds of 
the sea-dogs of Sir Francis Drake. “The great 

upheaval that shook nearly the whole of Europe- 
the great Revolution of 1789-was attended by 
one of the most prolific periods of European 
Literature—the Romantic movement of letters. 
In the same way it ‘will not be inappropriate 
to say ‘that the political awakening * of this 
ancient ‘Indian nation’ which is “visible at this 
stage is accompanied by the development of the 
artistic and literary consciousness of this great 
nation as a whole. While the'dauntless soldiers 
of our Motherland’ have fought ‘valiantly “with 
some of the most disciplined European troops 
and have pushed on their military victories in 
Mesapotamia and Palestine, a good many artistic 


" workers are carrying on their peaceful” avocations : 
xten: k 
ee rion,o f.primary © inthe country itself, On all sides” there are 


“Signs “ of life. The® whole nation’seems ° ‘active 
to manifest its energy in® _ different” epartnients 


- of life. “In short, there is a renaissance in Indias 
Paysite greys xl see leew. 4s itssghs-edk .bood 


Wiile; the ‘Montague-Chelmsford», Report 


x 
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AS, OLREVIEWSEIN Isnt aaa at 


in recent years, But before examining his 
estimate of one of the most wonderful periods 


of the history of our national arts and letters, it 


should .be said, at the very outset, that Mr. 
Consins has not been the first to take notice of 
it. The Indian Society of Oriental Art estab- 
lished in Calcutta arranged a few years ago an 
exhibition. of its works at the Grand. Palais in 
Paris under the auspices of “La Societe des Pein- 
tres Orientalistes Francais”? The result was that 
théir artistic works evoked. some of the. best 
expressions of admiration from the:best critics of 
art.’ Madome M. Hollelceque writing in the 
February ‘number of the French Journal L’ Art 
Decoratif said’ about the Calcutta School of 
-Painting (which according to Mr: Cousins him- 
self, is one of the most prominent elements in 
‘the Renaissance in India), “A life almost 
entirély. devoted to meditation; has enabled:these 
artists. to ‘depict the image of a harmonious 
‘civilization with all its cults and antique legends. 

On seeing this awakening of a people who were 
‘supposed to ‘be‘for ever doomed to sterility,: one 
‘is apt to speak of a < Renaissance.” “Ag ain, the 

‘following - review - of the collection of. Indian 

Paintings exhibited. in the: Indian Section of the 
Victoria aad Albert Museum at South Kensington 
was published in one of the most leading { papers 
of England. « “Here is a school ‘of ‘indigenous 
Thdian art apparently 1 in the ‘making, attac ching 
itself’ closely, to,an.Indian tradition, yet br ae 
to'bear’ oni the straditionabssubjec 
‘new spiritual’ cone Soil Jn 


longer than ten years the 
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Irish poet, has written, in his introduction. ¢0 
Gtanjati, “For all I know so abundant and 
simple is this poetry, the new. Renaissance, has 
been born in your country ”. niisa 

“Mr. Cousins? contribution, then,, to our 
national renaissance does not come: to us asa 
surprise, But it is by no means on this account — 
unworthy or affected. If we may say so, it 
rather errs ‘on the side of sympathy and sweet= 
ness, After considering the place of the arts in 
nation-building and the history of some Indian 
Art-origins, he: speaks of the Bengal Painters 
‘and after describing some of the peculiar charac- 
teristics . off” jedividual artists ‘like’ Abanindra 
nath Tagore, Nand Lal Bose,: Gogonendranath 
Tagore, Mukin Chander Dey; he gives some 
of the leading features of the» new school; 
“STF I wete asked to ‘sum up in a word the 
quality of the work of: these painters, I think 


Ishould say peetical, bearing inmind John Stuart 
Mill's: definition of Bost aermee des g 


audience. 
and noise.” 
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fito ruin of ideal: and action in tho great war, 
it is a consolation and an inspiration to contem-— 
plate the achievements and prophesies of the 
modern school of painting, and to bathe ia the 

joy of renascent youth that has behind ie uke 
steadying tradition of ages and the ageless vision 

"of the eternal beauty. The total effect of their 
art is to give'a sense of vibration raised One or 
more octaves ; and whereas, in other schools of 
painting art, one is oppressed by the feeling that 
a ftagment of the spirit has been made fixed and 
finite, in the work of these Indian painters there 
is a joyous sense of release from the tyranny of 
the symbol anda passing throygh the seen to 
the unseen. Ina word, they have learned: the 

"secret of raising the static to the ecstatic”. 

On the literary side, Mr. Cousins criticism 

Jess ‘praiseworthy. Distinguishing bet- 

rary ideals of Hast and West he says 

The predominant activity in Europe 

§, separation, specialisation not merely 

of, daily life, but-in the things of 
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sophy,, he is frowned upon 
ged. me principle of Trades- 
. Me soeselt is held to be 
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emotions and a few crudities of the lower mind 
and the whole vast and glorious region of the 
divine world, that is open to many, that is a fact 


in Indian thought is relegated ‘by western art . 


canons to superstition, or, at best, speculation”, 

On the other hand it appears to him that in 
India, ‘‘there has been no such separation. made 
between the various functions of humanity. In 
the west we haveea proverb that you cannot 
whistle and chew meal; but in the East’ I 
have seen a poet whistle a song of the Lord, 


and at the same time chew the profoundest of | 


philosophical concepts with the ease and enjoy- 
ment of betel” It is precisely because this 
fusion of philosophy and poetry in India is 
forgotten that there have been adverse criticisms 
upon our national poets like Kabir, Mirabai, 
Tuka Ram, and even Rabindranath Tagore. On 
this basis Mr. Cousins has got a very valuable 
advice to give to the poets of India’s future. 
He deprecates the idea of Indians writing in 


‘English language because these poets cannot 


add to the glory of English Literature for they 
are not English ; nor can they carry on the 
undying tradition of Indian Literature. Accor- 
dingly he advisese them to use their mother 
tongue. - But if they are compelled to an alter- 
native to writing in their mother tongue, let it 
be, not anglo-Indian, but Indo-Anglian, Indian 
in spirit, Indian in thought, Indian in Emotion 
Indian in imagery, but English only in words. 
In this connection, he very rightly puts the 
model of Mrs Sarojini- Naidu before the literary 
aspirant though at the same time he: is not 
disingenuous to conceal her literary defects. 


_.. The Indian Renaissance ;will, it is hoped 

have a long line of admirers and critics in. the 

future, But.even in the distant future, Mr. 

‘Cousins’ book will always be ‘looked’ upon’ as 
jluable..for. the interpretation of Indian, Art 

irs, because of Ms siR5 criticism, which 
y. Dorn of tri 


true s athy.. Ga cored 
erie ae Dost a3 aads iyo! 
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208 Tuer Oxb: Country...” 
. lA Book of the Love.and Praise of \England, 
Edited-by Ernest Rhys (J. M. Dent and. Sons 
3s.6d), ~ 


» 


| 
| 


- ono the ‘production’ of this’ excellent’-anthology 
which. will appeal not,only tothe people..of the 


- Empire and the entire English speaking world. 
The “book <contains valuable “extracts in’ prose 

“ and!in verse, some of: qwhich are eloquent. des- 
7 criptive passages while others are:noble appeals 
J to the sentiment of patriotism. An_ interesting 

feature of the anthology is that the Editor does 
not confine himself'to the beaten tracts of litera- 
ture, but has brought -under review several 
passages from rare and out-of-the way.sources. 
It is significant ofthe growing recognition of 
the ‘work of Indians" in literary expression in 
Englishy:that there. should be) several ‘extracts’ 
from.,the, poetry. of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu-and. Sir; 
Rabindranath Tagore, Not the least attractive 
feature of the book is’the large number of 
illustrations and ‘the’ beautiful get-up. 
oT ~PRincuptrs; or _Encuisti Seeing “AND 
37 oli WE oneiPRONUNGATION. .. 

__ By, C. V. Narasinga Row Saheb B A. B.L. 
(Modern Printing Works, Madras. ° Re). 
‘) The! vagaries of Euglish’spelling “and pros! 
es hunciation .havesformed .a great bugbéar. to the. 
, . learner of the.language. and the. difficulty has 
been probably most’ keenly felt in India, where” 
, _ the students have t6 leafil it a8 a foreign language. 
- The author of this»book has, been » successful in- 

Presenting the. subject. in such a manner as to. 
be specially appealing to Indian students. The 
accurate pronunciation of English’ Sounds i€ 
explained ‘by paiallel references to similar sounds 
| inthe, Indian! jvernacularsa> Those) whojhave, 
| had. occasion to correct English composition 
| exercises in Indian schools and colleges iow 

how freqdenitly ‘errofs’in spelling “securinthem, 
The book under review will save the 


mitting) seu 
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Professor" Rhys deserves to be congratulated’ 


Old Country, but to all the citizens of the British, 
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By T. B.. Krishnasawmi,. M.A. B, L. (The 
Modern Printing Works, Madras). 2 

_We'‘have ‘often wondered ‘ why literary 
aspirants sin India do not. seek inspiration? 
oftener. in the numerous themes embodied: in; 
the chequered history of our land. We -there- 
fore‘offer a particularly cordial welcome’ to” 
this\‘historical play in “English, “dealing’ with’ 
a, heroine» whose. beauty.is: rightly odescribed : 
by the author. as. ‘a most. fascinating. and. 
enchanting thing even in the fascinating and 
enchanting “east.” “ ‘The ‘author has got a free’ 
command ofithe: English language’ and has’ been’ 
successful in, the distinctly difficult task of com-) 
bining dramatic naturalness with the gorgeousness - 2 
of historical romance. Without crowding’ the ; 
plot with too many historical details, he has been * 
able to raise before. the:. imagination @ pageant; _ 
of beauty, lave and: romance puls with Wey 

re 








WeLesIOD 2 ng j 
We do not wish to be hypercri a rit ae a 
to “some ‘details “here RAPHE ae de 
enquire why the Raja of¢Mymensingh sHotld: =» 
use atheesl ei naligai,.to indicate\a-division.of; = 
time and how Nur Jehan came to speak about, §_— 
photographs in sae Heccttiiee ie path. “ae 

pate SintoDeh RUMECHA aan a3 

. By Sister Vs Balammals(the ‘Law’ «1 
House, Mount Road, Madras 6a 


_Jt.gives us very great. plea 
coidial welcome to this bia 
by ati~Indianlady—an “ea 
Ratnay, inners|lin Sa: 

; dy approved 2 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


» A University FoR Oupa. 


One of the most important problems in 
connection with educational reconstruction in 
India in the coming years will be the question 
of making the Universities more manageable, by 
reducing their jurisdiction and transforming 
them from mere examining centres to teaching 
and residential Universities in the real sense of 
the word. The large number of young men 
who congregate on occasions of the annual 
Genyocations in our Universities do not come 
into any direct and intimate contact with them. 
All their relationship is limited to examjnation 
papers, result sheets and aconcluding ceremony, 
ven attendance at which is not compulsory. 
iversities yl Hogever Pec on proper 
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ial University, for besides the two men’s colleges, 
the Canning College and the Reid Christian 
College, there is the King George Medical 
College and a College for girls—the Isabella 
Thoburn College. In the near future, Lucknow 
is to have at least two additional Colleges, the 
Shiah College for which funds have already 
been collected and the Rajput College to which 
position it is proposed to raise the present Colvin 
Taluqdar’s High School. In richness of his- 
torical associations and in the possession of 
architectural monuments of great beauty, Luck- 
now is among the leading cities in India and it 
must be no ordinary inspiration to receive one’s 
education under the shadow of the great Imam- 
baras and in the gardens of the great city whose 
lustre seems undimmed in spite of its having 
ceased to be a royal capital, ; 
STUDENTs AND Po trics. 
The vexed subjects of students and politics 
has given rise to extreme positions. While it 
has been argued rightly that active participation 
in politics. is: detrimental to the interests of 
student-life, there have also been’ instances of 
authorities trying to stifle even intelligent i in- 
terest in politics on the part of students. The 
most desirable position seems to lie somewhere 
in a Via media, as in most other matters and” it 


Gos described in a very effective manner in the 


following: words by. Dr, Skinner aa D.D. 


ja. 
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meetings, join political ascceinedasy or take part to co-operaté with you. ‘Such too is the ideal 
in political agitation. Politics is not a pastime, for whose sake we would have you in the megn- 
such as may fitly engage the energies of youth. time refrain from the activities of public’ life, 
It is a serious business, involving the fortunes and by fidelity in small things prove yoursélves 
and happiness of millions of your fellow-beings, _ fit for the larger responsibilities that in due time 
and demanding of those who engage in it all will devolve upon you, & 

the resources of mature experiénce, disciplified AncLo-INDIAN PorTRY. 

To these 


‘character, and unbiassed judgment. 


_ bringing to bear every p 


qualities you cannot as yet lay claim ;-and 


' therefore I say, it is not fitting that you should 


commit yourselves to any form of political 
work, or constitute’ yourselves béfore the public 
as the exponents of any ‘political views. But on 
the other hand it is altogether right, that sub- 
ject to the conditions of student life you should 
take an intelligent interest in public Movements, 
making yourselves acquainted with their aims 
and: methods, and applying to thedi, in your 
own’ thoughts or: in the friendly atmosphere of 
your societies, all that you learn from day. to 


day, of fact. or of principle, in the intercourse India: ce ee inGads eng 
of the College'class-room. It is right, in other ’ Men of the Hills and ‘men ‘of ns 
words, thar you should feel the responsibility e Sapews © Me mene 2 Isles a 

that’ rests’ on’ you as. the repositories of India’s Brothers’ ia bond 


future, that you should work uuder the stimulus 
of: 4 great national ideal, and so turn to: account 
all the opportunities of your College life, Oppor- 
tunities of léarning and opportunities of service, 
that, when the time comes, you may take your 
Place in the public life of your country as men 


trained in the exercise of responsibility, imbued — 


with the. spirit of service, and capable 










. 
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An English poet who is doing his work - 
in our midst and derserves wider retog- 
nition by virtue of the intrinsic merit of his yerse 
and his intimate sympathy with Indian life and 
civilisation is Mr. John Renton Denning of 
Delhi. Years ago he’ published a volume of 
Indian Echoes which exhibited 4 raré insight intd 
the Indian spirit and contained one or two noble 
tributes to Indian chivalry. When the achieve 
mierits of our countrymen on the battlefields of 


three continents, in the present war, aréstill 
fresh in our ears, it is interesting to recall His 


appreciation of the heroism of the Seldiet of 
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forthe desirable, ee when the Pariah 
will be... tity 
ail Taner no nore but; one thigh the fold 
Po ot broad-humanity, his glance shall greet, 
_ Without. a thought of all the ills: of old, 
His fellow in the straggling village, street. 
And mutual hopes and mutual rights shall blend 

Forhim their strength, their dignity, their worth 
-t ae human names of brother, equal, friend, 5 

$y 2, Among, the myriad voices of the earth.|, ., 

, e Pr a new, volume of poems published by Mr. 
Denning. (The Pioneer Press, Allahabad), he 
has -enhanced | his claim, on the interest of edu- 
cated Indians, even by a more profoundsympathy 
withthe Indian mind, especially in its, more 



















C3 ntitle, 4 The. Path. Eternal. gud. other 
begins with a long dialogue. in ‘verse 


doctrines of ‘Hinduism, 


‘manner of ‘Sir Edwin 3 


es at his Lotus and 






r eee a moder easy — 
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nil psophical aspects... The. yolume, has the m 


ter a Brahmin Pandit of we: 
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THOY ast ytd ES aXe 


ss s980 8 qupens, ira sal 
gy boud Zi 


With the rifle barrels glinti?in the Mornin 1: 
> Mr. Denning has’ undoubtedly secured. for 
himself a_ placeof ‘importance amgne writers 
of, Anglo- -Indian: Verse. 


»Tue-Benargs Hinpu Univesiry. 


«, ‘The following, wotice has*been sent to! us 
for publication ; 


Dates .of Beaninaias for 1939, 


T-he, Admission and Intermediate. -Examina- 
‘tions will be held on Wednesday, the 19th 
sy March, 1919 and. following - days, begin- 
.ning at oO a.m,,each,day, one paper,.as 


far as possible, being given. .daily,- in;the 


... Intermediate..Examination and two papers 


daily in the Admission, Examination. 

The B: A. and, B.Sc. Examinations, will 
be held on Wednesday, the 2nd. of. April; 
1919 and. following. days; beginning) at 


“-Joaem. each day!; one paper,:cas farvas 
possible, being given dailyy), 


The Pravesbile Ms (A. M. Sc. and L. 7 


siisch of roe and falls gine 


aed 7, av tne,each;day one: paper; 
sis cas-fari possible,vbeing given daily.) s:yiv! 
att NB 


sega’, 
<Soiv258 “oye riyate mun iaie for, the, Admission 


ee 1). ras date of practical and oral, examina; 
tions will.» be notified I jasteatter, 
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as was the .‘case (till recent yeats in British 
Schools and Universities and the coritinental 
languages, are’ claiming: attention... In ‘India 
too, the time. is probabably. not far away, when 
it will,be .found. necessary,.to. keep in touch 
even with.s ‘European languages, .other than 
English, to be .able.to take a living: interest.in 
the latest, advances in) science, as wellias in other 
we branches’ of, learning... Atcommittee appointed 
it by the, Prime Minister in England...“ to.enquire 
ye _ into,-the., position of modern languages. in, the 


. 


ae 


educational system;of Great: Britain,” has’ made 
' the Be ete recommendations :-— ~ 
That »modern, studies - be- scnergel cally 
ee by all public:, and ‘local authorities con- 
cerned\) with. sedueation and: with»: ei rand 
private, business.,:: ai tolitodat 
| business world jinto ;closer touch with: education. 
| 61 98+ 2 sdbat an Advisory Committee beset up 
| - for modern. studies .at the Universities sand for 
| : scholarships. , aiztaqorg aniiglumrys 
5 gzeisdshe writers. of the. report, inspite, of, the 
| \ fact that. the. world is ringing-<with the. infamous 
| crimes; of;Germany. perpetrated- sinsthe- war, have . 
pleaded: for, even. German, i Iniviéw..ofsthe, “reat 
importance of. ithe . ostudy,..of modern. Janguages, 
‘{S1f Germany. after the war, sstill-enterprising,? 
they,,..writey, =f \industrious, ehighly . organised, 
formidable no;less in trade than. in areas 
cannot afford,to: neglect -her or! ignore! her:for 


; ‘Aymoment see of Ge iat 


szods 


wide, That, means), es weaker to eaee the © 








sg 
ineutral countries. ; If. Wwe are not ourselyes.able 
to’ supply men who’ have sufficient knowledge of 
German toconduct the nece ary coftebpbride f e, 
strong i incentive will beo fered to revert to.,the : 
old practice of employing qualified German clenks 
for the’ purpose, This is only: one’ of? “the many 
considerations which | dead us to ‘the Conelusion 
that itis of essential importance to «th th | ¢._ nation 
that thei! study of the! Germain» language, should 


be not aly, ‘maintatea’t bi iit"exténded: at sapilbnid 
] Siva teven blios oti ined Glee od oe 
DY nevig' 4 oye Warckaoronss,.. te oto “ao sad 


“abe meeting ' oF the ‘staff ‘of the institdtidng 
wore saz lotion of arn beynonesd ty 
University, presided 


AAT 





‘under; the auspeces of th ie ; 
‘over’ | byRa? Goanendranath are ; 
Bahadur, itwas ‘resolved’ to" make arrangements : 


for the following Yethirce be a iat: tow with a 


the propaganda work of the ; Pablicity Bu ureau : = 
nobrofessor iL, R. Batheja- ecture- Var 
; 2s Professor J. N,, ‘Sarkar,( (2 lectures Wie or 


<faty ods ai soet att ak inte ei 


oi Peston Sesh “(. “oc Cala 
#4. ProfessonN. GC. 
OB, ‘Profesor P. 
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“th his marble bust, which in turn he presented 
Fe inaroral Liberal Club—which has given 
it the place of honour in the entrance hall. Sir 
M. Bownagree} speaking on behalf of his coun- 
trymien in England, in the presence of a distin- 
guished gathering claimed special significance 
for the occasion as such symbolism of the love 
and respect for’ an Englishman entertained by 
men in a distant part of the British empire was 
the first of its kind. In acknowledging the- 
tribute, Lord Morley made a speech full of the 
kindliest feelings towards India, in the course of 
which he said that he could never have gone on 
but for the steady and prudent‘support given to 

- him by the late Mr. Gokhale. Lord Morley’s — 
is an honoured name on the roll of the illustrious 
statesmen who have helped in the evolution of 
India and it is sure to be handed down to the 
coming generations with the most profound 
 feclings of love and gratitude. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 

The Founder’s Day, which is celebrated 
on the 1st of October of every year, had 
this year a new association connected’ with’ it, 
By a happy coincidence, the rst October is not 
only the birthday of the founder of the Central 
Hindu!College but is-also the day when under 
Section 15 of the Benares’ Hindu University 
Act, HisiExcellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
General-in-Council was graciously pleased to 
sanction the Central Hindu College as the 
nucleus of the: Hindu University. It is, there- . 
fore, indeed a red-letter day in the history of 
this growing institution and ought to be'cele- 
brated for more than one reason. We, the 
inheritors of mature institutions aré apt: to 
overlook the initial difficulties that were expen- 
inced by those who have founded them, even'as | 
the thoughtless heirs of large estates are apt to 
forget the trouble that their ancestors. took ‘in a 
accumulating those properties. Oni this: day, | | 
therefore, ‘we may pause from our ceaseless ; 
academic. activities ‘to cast a respectful look. 
‘on: the®sturggles of ‘a new-born institution, to 
sympathise with the aspirations and anxieties” of 
the: pioneer workers and to celebrate ‘not‘'so 
Touch their memory and express our debt of 
gratitude to them,as reftect on their achievements 
from them. In this connection, we cannot 
lovevand 





‘frequently. 


COLLEGE: NOTES 


and proceedings of the meeting held under the 
presidency of Dr. Ganesh Pershad on that day. 
The hall was very tastefully decorated and Mrs. 
Besant’s portrait was put up and garlanded. 


’ Interesting speeches were made to recount ,her 


qualities and her: particular services: to the 
College, some of the students reading poems 
written in Hindi upon her, 

A fine religious function was got up the 
other day by the members of the Boarding 
House No. 1, in their spacious Lloyd. Memorial 
Hall, The function began with.havan and the 
singing of Mantras from the Vedas, passages 
of devotion were read from our Scriptures and 
Swami Dayanand of the Sri Bharat Dharma 
Mahamandal gave a very interesting and ins- 
tructive leture on the “Scientific Basis of Hindu 
Religion.” It is very essential’ that our reli- 
gious’ instruction should be supplemented by 
these'occasional lectures from some of the ‘well- 


known preachers of our faith and it is therefore . 


hoped that these meetings will be held more 


During the “Dusserah term, the C. H. C, 
Hockey and Football teams played a number 
of interesting matches with the Wiltshire Re- 
giment, D. A. Vz. vollege team, and other 
teams of local schaols. 
always the better of the game. The Football 
XI did not fare well against the Regiment, 
but the team may be congratulated all the. same 
for putting forth very fine play. If our sugges 
tions are not misunderstood, we may say that 
the Forward Linein = a littl 





Our Hockey team had 
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doubt it would have a successful tour this year, 
if it had gone to the- Punjab and also our sister_ 
College of Aligarh, as was originally -contemp- 
lated, ‘Unfortunately, however, the tour had-to 
be postponed on account of the severe outbreak 
of Inffuenza in the Punjab, re) rae 
_ Influenza! This word, like the word 
“forlorn”, brings in its train some of ‘the 
most unpleasant images before our mind, The 
-whole country seems to be under its grip. 
Never has the Pujah term opened with a more 
dismal prospect, Even as we goto press, there 
is a rumour abroad that the College will have 
to be closed on this account. (The College has ; 
since been closed for a fortnight from the Ist # 
to the 16th November), Many of our boarders. 
are laid up with it and if their general hea th 
Taek nar TG hg eure arene De 
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© *Strentdus’ attempts are being made to form’ 
a Benares Hind University Corps of the Indian 
Defence Force, Some concessions’ have "been 
granted to the 1st year and the 3rd year students 
and the response from these students ‘has been 
sufficiently encouraging. About fifty students 
have already been’ enlisted. As regards the 
concessions * to -be granted to the students going 
up for the ‘University examinations, it ‘has to 
be ‘Temembered that this nascent University of 
ours is not yet in the same "position as the other 
well-established Universities of India. © There’ 
will | be the danger of our jJowering the standard 
GPoae™ examinations, if we grant concessions. 















gis nox! 
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devotion to the services’ of their motherland:and” 
Empire deserve’ reasonable relief against a fai-’ 
lure which may not occur in ordinary circum- 
stances. : z 
6: om BEM" 
ADVANCEMENT. 
He only is advancing i in life, whose. eect is 
getting softer, whose blood warmer, whose brain 


“quicker,, whose spirit is entering into living, 


i pis “Ruskin. 
« WRroncs. » 5 2p 
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IAGO—A STUDY IN VILLAINY..- 


‘Disraeli is reported to have advised a literary 

: aspirant, “Never reopen the question of the 
authorship of the Letters of Junius!” A per- 
son venturing upon the task of discussing the 
character of Iago’ runs the risk of receiving 
similar advice but for the new light that “has 
been thrown on the question by recent progress 
in Shakesperiat! criticism’ and the™ ‘interest | * stus 
dents ‘of literature have i in ee the pare 
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With hands uplifted prayeth unto ye:— 4 
“Belovediofispring of my body of mind 
Keep my face bright with ever brighter deeds. 
| That will win honor for the Motherland _ 
And cloud it not with any acts of shame _ é, 
Unworthy of the Ancient Aryan Race I! 
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reproduce a number of criminal types. Even 
the tender and innocent Goldsmith recognised 
his existence. In the nineteenth century Dic- 
kens has handled the subject as a fine art. 
Thackeray has given a keen analysis of many a 
fashionable villain of society. The: character 
has thus received the attention of a large num- 
ber of literary men in all ages. 


The portraiture of the villain represents the 
eternal conflict in the universe, of darkness and 
light, of vice and virtue, sin and holiness. The 
task’ has been performed in homely nursery 





thymes where greedy uncles have their baby- 


eae: 
war 
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the lamb of innocence bleeds ; by being work- 
ed with Nemesis his crime serves to stir and 


_ satisfy man’s emotion ; he inspires a feeling of 


awe and sublimity and contributes not a little to 
the work of evoking pity and:terror which has 
always been indentified with this noble species 


of literary composition. If it were necessary 


‘to find a more practical purpose subserved by 


this aspect of dramatic art, it may be pointed 
out that society is all the better for a knowledge 


of the villain and his ways. To know him is 


‘to ‘mark him out and unmask his) wily intrigues 


which appear in the guise of seeming friendship, 
or sweet persuasion. 


The subject must be of some special inter- 
est to the Indian mind, as the villain has always 
been studiously excluded from the dramatic 
literature of this country. Together with:tra- 
gedy he seems to have been the special abhor- . 
rence of Sanscrit dramatists. In the: classical 
masterpieces of the language, there are scarcely. 
any such types. In one remarkable instance a, 
strong motive is supplied by rivalry in love:! 
In another it is the work of dark superstition 
and the malignity of a fiend controlled by a 
In a third, statecraft and poli- 
tical intrigue directla mighty revolution) potent 
in its effects.* The religious nature of the 
as'refused to give the ideal villain a place 


as 


" “i 4 


IAGO 


artist and Moulton has described iam in his 
characterisation of Richard III. ‘‘ What form 
.and colour are to the painter, what rhythm and 


imagery are to the poet, that crime is to Richard. 


It is the medium in which his. soul frames its 
The gulf that 
separates Shakespeare’s Richard and the rest of 


‘ conception of. the beautiful. 


humanity is no gross perversion of sentiment 
-nor the development of the abnormal. passions 
nor a notable surrender in the struggle between 
interest and light. It is that he approaches villainy 
as a thing of pure intellect, a region of moral 
indifference in which sentiment and passion have 
no place, attraction to which implies no more 
motive than the simplest impulse to exercise a 
native talent in its natural sphere.’4- To pursue 
him in all his mazes of crafty intrigue and sub- 
-tle treachery, to observe the care and economy 
_with which he manages the material available 
for his tragic purpose, and to know the genius 
that would evolve.a catastrophe stirring in its 
depth and horriblejin its magnitude is an artistic 
experience’ too valuable to be qergone a the 
‘student of_ literature. i 
HL need hardly be said that itis not all villains 
» im literature that can furnish matter for such a 
-*study —nor® is: it’ ‘all villains that raise a human 
‘ - Gnterest and make man shed tears of commisera- 
»tion over his’ brother. ¢ From:the list there must 
» be excluded ‘characters: like Mephistopheles ‘and 
ee the + eee mere eth r 
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by them, It is easy to grasp the bitter antago- 
nism roused by a keen sense of personal injury, 
lust, ambition or avarice, Shakespeare’s works 
afford a very wide field for ag study of such 


’ 


criminal types. 


But Richard III, and Taso are unique among 
the number. In the depth, of their, villainy as 
well as in the magnitude of the powers displayed 
by them, they command greater interest than 
Cassius or Don John, Lady Macbeth or 
Gertrude, Jachimo or King John. #ichard 
exclaims, 

_ “Tam determined to prove a villain,” 7 
and longs for crime and bloodthirsty deeds ; . 
“Why, I, in this weak piping time of | HeAces 

Haye no delight to pass away the time. 


Tago is of the same type and, as “ail be 
presently, shown, it is not possible to account 


for all his villainy by. definite and strongly 


marked motives. He is the true artist in villa- 
iny and enjoys the rare disti 
such a consummate master of dissimul 
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_ It isalso interesting to note that Iago is not 
invested with any outward circumstance—in 
appearance or behaviour—which suggests. his 
villainous nature. Since the days of Thersites, 
of the 
Iiad, foul deeds have very often been associated 


“the deformed and scurrilous Grecian ” 


in literature’ with personal ugliness and deformity. 
Richard : says of himself : 
“ Deform’d, unfinished, sent before my time 
~~ Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 
And that so lamely and unfashionable, 
That dogs bark at me as I halt by them.” 
o> There are sometimes other features in the 
villain that at least’ give room for comment, as 
tn Cassius, of whom Czesar says, 
ay I alesis has 2 en and hungry look 
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been a readiness to believe in the statements with . 
which he cozens his victims or consoles his 
own conscience when it has a twinge of remorse. 
There is danger in placing our trust even in his 
soliloquies, as'there is the chance of his being 
ina delusion or of his trying to’ hoodwink 
unconsciously man’s inborn” instincts of righte- 
ousness by seeking out new motives. \ A‘ recent 
writer’ on’criminology draws attention to the 
fact that‘criminals have been known tobe false to 
themselves in their reflections. even in solitude. 
There seems to be an irrepressible tendency in 
them to hide the truth even from themselves. 
In his brilliant analysis of Jago’s character, 
Professor Bradley has drawn pointed attention 
to the wrong impression Jago is likely to leave 
It is 
necessary to note that he is constantly shifting 
his motives, is even inconsistent, and his confes- 
sions have more the appearnce of studied decla- 
mation than frank avowals of personal feeling. 
A keen sense of personal injury is supposed 
to actuate Iago in-his.plot to: ruin the hero, and 
his own rival in office. Revenge is probably 
among the strongest! motive-forces of a villain 


_ and its sweetness has often been known to have 
etempted even the gods. | 


But what are the In- 
_ juries Tago has sustained to redress which his 


_ We are referred to . 
of. cue Lieutenant,-to,the 


| 


Ne 


= 


‘appointed him his ‘successor to the governorship 
of -Cyprus, and to discredit the angelic Desde- 
Do 


we not see Jago himself give a glorious estimate 


mona when she testifies to his heroism. 


of Cassio’s courage and eminence as a soldier ? 
He says of Cassio, 
You ‘see this fellow ‘that is gone before, 
He is a soldier fit'to stand DE Cesar 
And give direction. 
“Again, Othello fails to see any such motive 
when the catastrophe falls, 
Will you, pray, demand that demi-devil 
Why he hath thus ensnared my soul and body ? 
If there were’ such a keen sense of personal 
injury'it could not have “escaped even the dull 
“mental vision of the Moor.” 
- Another suspected grievance of Iago has been 
“ supposed to be the tampering with the ‘faithful- 
ness of his wife by the: Moor and Cassio. “Even 
if no weight is attached to the consideration that 
« the noble-hearted Othello could never have been 
‘guilty of such a sin or that ‘the lovable» Cassio 
“with ‘his numerous weaknesses was oe capable 
“of harbouring such thoughts of vice towards his 
comrade’s’ wife, there is the fact that the charge 
_ wis; but barely mentioned and it is - ‘immediately 
_seforgotten: by Iago himself. » In thevearliest con- 
e plot he says: “itis thought 
my sheets” she has done my 
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- doom he might be expected to recall to’ his 
mind the injury which he was revenging. In 
his conversation with Emilia he might be making 
some slight insinuations of her guilty life at least 
-by a few vague generalisations, seeing that -he 
was “not. very scrupulous on being chivalrous to 
the fair sex in his speech, ‘The truth even 
seems to be the other way, as is evident frdm 
the bitter remarks of Emilia on the faithlessness 
of -husbands, from which the inference may 
reasonably be drawn that Iago is not scrupulously 
faithful to his wife. It is thus*seen’ that there 
is as little truth in these accusations against the 
general and the lieutenant as in the alleged 
overlooking of his legitimate claims for’ office. 

It has been asserted that ambition is respon- 
sible for the course’of his strange schemes.’ The 
fact is ignored that Iago never puts forward the 
motive with any strength. The ambitious man 
is recognised amongst other surroundings. “He 
is constantly haunted by ° visions “of «material 
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jin a character that . was working such a grim . 
and overwhelming tragedy. 

Another explanation which must be taken 
note ofis the theory that envy is at the root of 
his terror-striking deeds. He had, it is true, 
sufficient reason to be envious of the important 
characters among whom his lot was cast. He 
“ig stung by conviction. 

“The Moor...... 
Is of a loving, constant, noble nature : 
_ And I dare think he would prove to 
Desdemona 
_ A most dear husband.” ; 
‘The husband of the coarse Emilia has some 
e for envying the proud possessor of the 


@ Em 
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-Tago is of a strongly erotic nature in the very 


_description and wild fame,” 
_the quirk of blazoning pens.” 


reso ge 
=, .. I would while it was smiling in my face, 
gh pitlare;plucked the nipple from his boneless 


over the dreams of such an unholy realisation. > 
The feeling is expressed but once in the whole 
play and that very faintly, 
Now I do love her too 
Not out of absolute lust, though perad- 
venture 
I stand accountant for as great a sin: 
There is not the slighest trace of his aiming 


to achieve his end in the later. developments of 
r 








his plot and like the other alleged motives it is 
also forgotten.. ‘It is important here to make 
it clear to oneself,” says Mr. August Goll, “that 
fullest sense of the word. Indirectly it.is evi- 
dent from the fact that Iago always thinks he 
perceives in others the signs of sensuality.” 
The reply may be ventured that Iago cares as 
little for women as any other attraction of home 
or society. He would throw overboard a thou-. 
sand Desdemonas if they were in his way, even 
if each of them was a maid that. “‘paragon’s 
one “ that excels 
What Lady - 
Macbetlf has said of children may very well be 
echoed by Iago with regard to women : a 

‘I have given suck and know 
. How tender ’its to love the: babe that 
milks me: | v 
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‘all qualities with a learned spirit of human deal- work, thus ‘credulous fools “are'caught.” © Here~ 
ings,” and he has used the most effective wea- is his triumph in dissimulation’: “ And what is” 





pons in his war with society. The impulse of he then that plays the villain’? © His: love’ of” 





lust must certainly be more, evident and more danger and excitement is akin to that of the 
overmastering. warrior to whom the reeking battlefield is the 
None of these motives is thus seen to account breath of life. Pleasure and action make® othe: 
‘in an adequate degree for Iago’s work, though hours seem short,” and the pleasure and action” 
each of them has probably had something to do referred to, are but the’ result J won ofa’ 
some time or other with the shaping of his  night’s nefarious villainy. sad cha 2 
course. All the motives may be dismissed with ; Tago,” says oiabarnes eee the most per- % 
Professor Bradley’s observations that he assigns —_ fect eyil-doer, the most potent demi-devil. tIaatet 
too many, he gropes about for new ones, and But this subtlest and strangest work of Shake- 
they disappear in the most extraordinary manner cpeare’s admits and requires some ‘loser than ; 
It would at the same time be inaccurate to common scrutiny. « Coleridge, * he Up. ads be a 
declare that he is. absolutely motiveless. The «has admirably described the first great : solilog y 
_ ‘moving forces would rather seem to be a desire which opens to us the pit of hell within ” Wt 2 hae 
to satisfy his sense of power and superiority, the « the motive-hunting ofa motiveless malignity-”_ 
triumphant exertion of his abilities and the But subtle and profound and just as. 6 this” 
excitement and pleasure afforded by facing definitive appreciation there is more in the 
danger. _. In, short, he is. the ideal villain, the mater than even n this. It is not only that Tago, 
‘ artist working tragedies in real life and’not in x Peetto make himself a MIF believe” Z 
the sphere of imagination, st the. inarticulate at ( Fas nga ha Vand the thot sain by on: 
- poet” of Carlyle. As Edward the Black Prince of | only KE a poisonous 
is. described by Shakespeare _ to have played’ a is not hi 
great tragedy on the French ground at the battle 
of Cressy, Taz0) wrought at d within _the 
he was 
rel ae of cineiniay than 
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Desdemona. To Shakespeare’s Iago she is no 
more than is a rhyme to another and articulate 
poet. His| stanza must at any’ rate and at all 
costs be polished, He has within him a sense, 
_ or conscience of power incomparable : and this 
power shall not be left in Hamlet’s phrase ‘“ To 
rust in him unused,” A genuine and thorough 
capacity for human lust or hate would diminish 
"and degrade the supremacy of his evil. He’is 
almost as far above or beyond virtue as he is 
“And this is it that 
makes him impregnable and invulnerable. 


This conception of Iago is somewhat subtle 


beneath or beyond vice. — 


and ‘the question may also be asked if such a 
cn, ideal valley with ideal power 






"present what our nature 
ire in | the mind. and what i Is 
as co-existing in the 






u as Coleridge, sabres 





: out Cassio, and the 
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show, of service to their lords and line their 
coats doing themselves homage. Ere he would 
say he would drown himself for the love of a 


guinea-hen he would change his humanity with, 


a baboon. 
that we are thus. Womanhood is only fit for 


suckling fools and chronicling small beer. A. 


greeting to a lady is but the index and obscure 
prologue to the history of lust and foul thoughts; 
a beautiful woman sounds a parley of provoca- 
tion; hers is an inviting eye; reputation is an 
idle and most false imposition—there is nothing 


strange in a monster with convictions like these 


plotting such dreadful_schemes of villainy. 


It isan admirable artistic study to pursue 
Tago in the evolution of his plot—it is like be- 
holding a consummate artist at work. As the 
curtain rises he is seen using a brainless creature 
as his tool. He starts without any resources’ 
and would make one of the victims’ themselves 
Before the Act ends he suc= 
ceeds in entirely mastering Roderigo and is seen 


his instrument. 


in the capacity of the guardian of Desdemona. E 


Taking advantage of the one weakness in 
Cassio’ s ‘character, he weaves a clever device for 
his fall. In the presence of the Moor, who is 
grieving’ > He makes It appear that he is ‘anxious 

tale he delivers to the’ 
ied as'a varnished’ account: given 
wld make the! Offence light in 


Virtue ‘is a fig and it is in ourselves | 


aroused from ‘his sleep, ue he” looks’ dead’ with © 


| 
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the! dismissed Lieutenant plead his: cause before 
the General’s, wife. ! 
he resolves to make the net thatiishall enmesh 


Unwavering in‘his purpose 


them all out of Desdemona’s owna'goodness. 


In the third Act he arranges to place: Cassio 
.and Desdemona in suspicious circumstances and 
leads Othello in, at the proper moment. His 
cautious activity in the ceatral scene’ of the play, 
where he pours’the poison into: the Moor’s ear, 
is a display of art which is seen only in the 
best masterpieces of Literature. .: With an appa- 
rent reluctance which professes to: be checked 
only by an anxiety, for his friend He ‘proceeds 


step by step feeling every inch of the ground - 


before him. ‘At first it is merely: ‘‘I like not 
that;” it is then, ‘nothing or, IT know not 
what?” To make the. impropriety: of ‘the 
secret meeting more patent to the Moor he 
exclaims, - 
“ Cassio my lord ! No, sure, I cannot think it 
- That he would steal away so guilty like, ” 
Seeing you coming.” 
Then there is the dreadful insinuation, 
Did Michael Cassio, when you woo’d my lady, 
Know of your love ? ? 
. While firing the Moor ‘to a madness of 
_ \ jealousy herails against salon a natures. aus even 


“plotter allows himself to be swept away 
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his hints; how he dares to sail close to the: 
wind, admitting his own tendency to over=" . 
suspiciousness, and even when Othello begins 
to boil over, warning him against ‘jealousy,’ ‘§ 
the green-eyed monster which doth mock the 
or how he covers: thev 








meat it feeds on ;” 


weakness of his actual case against Desdemona ; 
until Othello is frantic with suspense and would 
sooner hear evil than hear nothing ; how he; 
recalls Brabantio’s strange preference for him-,, 
self—a suggestion of rank will and intemperate: 
nature.’ When the suffering Othello turns upon’. 
Tago : win’ OF: Care 
‘Tf thou dost slander her and torture me, - 7; 
Never pray more—abandon all remorse,’’ - +; 
Tago flings up office and everything,...thus., 
utilising Othello’s outburst in ‘order to speak; 
from the. standpoint of injured friendship.» 
Finally, when the whole is complete and Othello, — 
breaks:intoan oath of vengeance, the astute: 












tempest he has raised and kneeling down 
himself in Othello’ S$ VOW. | -ou)ay 7 dats ee 
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understood Emilia, though she «was his own 

_wifey nor was his analysis of the:other charaters 
so precise as to prevent all chances of mishap. 
There is thus the strange irony of the villain 
plotting his own ruin in effect me that of 
others, r i, 

' The representation of evil achieving its 
triumphant end would be,a monstrous sight on 
the stage, and Shakespeare has made Nemesis 
overtake Iago, The roused feelings are set at 
rest and the soul is satisfied to know that the 
innocence of Desdemona is proved, that Othello 
rises to his full proportions before his death, 
that Cassio’ is’ raised’ toa yet higher office and 

) is handed’ over to’ the’ Governor’ for 





“The dramatist has thus linked 


vith*Crime” and “produced ‘a tragedy 


umber of other questions bear- 
tionship of the villain to: the’ 
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It is with a feeling of awe that- we bid 
farewell to this potent Lord of Evil, who if’ he? 
had only a wider stage for the exercise of ‘his | 
tragic genius might have. convulsed history. It 
might have been said of him as has been said of 
one of the world’s most infamous tyrants |by 
Mr, Stephen Phillips : 





. An artist: in omnipotence, 
Uses for colour this red blood of ours, “, 
Composes music out of dreadful cries, 
His orchestra our human agonies, 
His rhythms lamentations of the ruined, 
His poet’s fire not circumscribed by words, 
But now translated into burning cities, 
His scenes the lives of men, their deaths a drama, 
His dream the desolation of mankind =; : 
And all this pulsing ‘world his theatre. — 


Peo 


nen big esspten eels 


; gia 13 oY S27 aidigi 3ijads. 3-2 


ON THE BANKS OF THE GANGA. 


I lie sweet Ganga on thy banks, 


*’ And watch thy sheeny stream ; 


I throw my cares upon thy waves, 
’ ‘With vacant heart I dream ; — 
I hear thy swiftly flowing waves, 


That laugh and loudly. call 


Each gloomy creature's heart to join 


In mirthful festival. 


“But from thy skirts that softly fan Bs 


tA silent soothing breeze 


Springs slowly wafting all around 


_A'joy of idle ease. 


And drank in dreamy mellow j joys. 


I partly close my eyes, 3 
Half dreamingly 1 Isee.above _ 


The hues of evening skies. _ 


‘And underneath with 
The hues in gladness dance, .. 

The rhythmic beats, on sparkling s 
Sweet harmony. enhance. , 

Then wakes my heart. 


With, ‘waves and hues anc 
te Bt 7 rhythmic Joy ee aa 





nd fondly, fl lies 


icltol where the music OWS) obigaz 
-and PiSSAGs soft Sanaviee « 
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4 NEW OE OF INDIAN ‘PHILO# ' 
“SOPHY*” 1G YSU 2 DAW 


BY PRinciPAL SURYANARAIN M.A,, B. Sc. ptt 
(Oxon) Ban-at-Law. RoisIAHeD 


"This. exceedingly interesting ‘book i 1S | a co if 
lection of lectures on Indian Philosophy delivered, 
- before a Norwegian audience, It is an attempt 
to present that philosophy to Western hearers. 
in an easily assimilable form, That there i is a 
great deal of room for, useful, work i in this ine, 
there can be no doubt. Much, however depends, : 
on,.the way the work is done. tt seems to, mer 
in. this. connection that the form of. popular a 
lectures, is peculiarly unsuited to the. task. of, 
explaining: the’ subtleties of any. philosophical, 
system especially, » when the ,system, claims’, its, 
subtlety jas, perhaps its _chief,,merite. », _A. great 
deal of. missionising. work may be. donej7by», 
rheans of lectures! but, missionising 1s _ ‘essentially. 
religiousoand spersuasive,| > whereas..a csystem,.of Pe 
metaphysics seeks * to..convince.., The. ae 
before aus. is) distinctly, sore ph Z 
n an say, the, lectures ‘ sre 
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te 


the ideas novel to his audience to those with 
which they are already familiar is also admirable. 
If we shave any doubts, they arise only in 
connection with the effect which must have 
been produced on the audience. Did they 
. leave with a conviction that the monistic system 
of philosophy was the only correct system or 
did they only feel that system had a claim to 
be considered? We are very much afraid that 
the latter state of feeling was very much com- 
monet. Supposing, however, the author’s only 
ambition was to rouse some interest in the 
Norwegians in Indian Philosophy, the question 
would arise “What according to him is the 
peculiar merit of that system ? is there anything 
parallel ‘to. fiat in Bete Ebiceobn! how 






ae ie ccs we have to 
at our author has not undertaken 
ay comparison. He does indeed 
‘and Spinoza, but no careful 

re is Bande ton set tHe two: 



































ve merits and. demerits.’ 
a we cannot 
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who hold -and that rightly, that to castigate 
Empiricism is to flog a dead horse. What 
would be the value of these lectures to such 
men? 

Further, the author’s assumptions about 
the scientific point of view may conceivably be 
taken exception to. He is no doubt right in 
saying that the © ‘imitation of scientific reason- 
ing lies “in giving preference to a part 
over the whole of human experience”; but 
we are afraid that the Acharya’s notions about 
what part of experience Science confines itself 
to are not very clear. He seems to imagine 
the Science recognises perception to be the only 
source of knowledge. It is difficult to grant 


this at this time of day. Inference at least 


' . finds a place i in the scientific list of pramdanas, 


whatever ‘may be the fate of the other sources 
of knowledge recognised in Hindu philosophy. 
Our author may still contend that Science 
makes no room for what he calls the faculty 
This would lead us on to’ the 
vexed question of what intuition is or means—a 
question towards the solution of which these 


Of intuition. 


lectures contribute little or nothing.’ But: if 
intuition stands for nothing mystical but only 
a means of ‘knowledge which is ‘not merely syllo- 
gistic, we shall have’ to’ ‘admit that Western 


eee science fully recognises’ this. '** faculty?" fol, 


e can be no Science without Hippos 7 
ing the exércise of the scientific’ imagine : 
sh can be neithet, purély’p ereptive: 
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methaphysics or Science or for the matter of 
that of Indian 
Monism. Indeed, the practice of distinguishing 


in ‘modern interpretations 


two sources of knowledge, one phenomenal 
and the other nouinenal, one intuitive and the 


other intellectual, or the one pure and the other 
practical, is fundamentally fallacious and des- 
tined to only one end philosophical bankruptcy, 
In India, this distinction has long been associated 
with the name of Sankara. Fortunately, 
however, there has arisen of late a School of 
interpreters who seek to exhibit the system of 
Indian Monism ‘as free from this gross error. 
Their.attempts seem to the present writer to 
have been quite succesful ; and this much at 
least will remain to their credit, that they re- 
-cognised the necessity for re-interpretation. 
The lack of such recognition is a grievous 
defect of the book under review. 

‘It is matter for some doubt: whether the 


state of dreamless sleep is to be taken as 
se. of waking and dreaming. 


superior to tho 
the Mandukya 


The treatment of those states in 
Upanishad would seem to suggest.such a: view. 
But doubts arise on reflection, as elsewhere 
" sleep is classed as Tamasic. ‘This sue cannot 


be superior to the other state 
Rajasic « or Sattuic. Further, 
Sankara has for the third s @ 


as “he says of Oat state thas 





absorption. The author may look upon this 
view with equanimity, but the present reviewer 
does not. The whole subject requires reconsi- 
deration. 


. We regret to have to complain of consider- 
able looseness of language which very often ui 
leaves the reader in-doubt as to just what the 

writer means. vidya, he says in one place, 
“makes the unreal appear as the real, the non- 
existent appear as the existent’ (page 121). 

Later on occurs the remark ‘ Avidya has the 
power of making the eternal, imperishable 
Brahman look as though he were mortal &e..” 

(page 127). One would like to know for 
certain whether it is the real ‘that appears 

as unreal or the unreal that appears as real. 

Does Avidya make Brahman appear diversified 
or does it make the unreal diversity appear | 
real? A little greater accuracy | in such eae 


ae 


















seams desirable. ‘i 
We cannot conscientiou 
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PRESENT AND PAST SYSTEMS 
OF EDUCATION 
If we read aright the history of the world 


the one outstanding and most prominent fact 
that stands undisputed to our view is that in 
the rise and fall of every nation in the world 
its educational system has always played an 
innegligible part. I think I may at this stage 
clearly explain what I mean by the past system 
of | education, . I do not use the word “ Past” 
for the system prevailing in India j just before 
the present one, but I mean the period preceding 
ete invasion of India by Mohammadens. In 
other words, I mean the period when Aryavarta 
was itself ; when the hary ciation of India 


IRN CH 
















oe the world for its deep 
“profound philosophy and when 
e Nalanda with their thousands 
1 the seats of pine learning 
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the medium of their mother tongue with ‘the 
result that a considerable'amount of valuable 
energy and time that is now wasted over the 
mastery of the set phrases of the foreign lan- 
guage and in understanding and grasping, not 
the subject itself but the language in which it 
is clothed was saved to the students for some 
substantial studies. What our students“learn’ 
of ‘different subjects how in the course of six 
years. of college education was not only learnt 
but mastered in a far shorter time in those days. 
It is owing to this enormous wastage, of energy 
and intellect of our youths in learning the sur- 
face thing that we find so few graduates capable 
of carrying independent ‘research’ work ‘or 
doing any original work? after: finishing their 
student career. It is owing to’this’ defect that 
there are only two scientists—Sir J. C. Bose ; 
and Dr. P. C. -Ray worthy of the name ‘in ‘a 
vast continent like India. Many western Edu- 
cationists and Politicians have “admitted ‘the 
advantages of giving us education through the 
medium of our ‘vernaculars. Sir J. R. Seeley 
while dealing with Lord Messeeatley: s Educational 
Minute of 1835, says ‘in his “Expansion of 
England” that **if India is really’ to be ‘en- 
glightened, evidently “it must ‘be through’ ‘the 


medium of the vernaculars—that is) Hindustani, 


Hindi, Bengali, etc.” byids edi vot eed wiadiies 
ii ait Siniz ski 965 eeEz ‘od aR 
.- Equally important i is the sec e between 

esene anaes uni veratiens theafocmen ibe 
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PRESENT’ AND. PAST SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION 


a Vidyarthi at an early age of 7 or 8 left ite home 


or School Boarding-House, living there up to 


the age of 25 when.he came out fully developed, 
intellectually, morally and physically. These 
residential Universities were established at every 
big centre of population and contained teachers 
who were not intent only on money-making 
“but were men of character who devoted their 
whole life to the noble work of teaching to 
others what’ they had themselves learnt. They 
did not teach only History and Geography or 
Euclid and Algebra but also the noble lessons 
of: morality » and patriotism. A very. strict 
watch was kept over the students in Boarding- 
Houses day and night. There is no denying 


the stern -fact that the place of abode and the 
y to form our 


food taken by us goa great wa 
This fact was always kept in view 
ts and teachers who 
places for Schools and 
ided simple food and 

The students lived 


by our “old educationis 
“always elected secluded 
Boarding-Houses and provi 
clothes to their students. 
a life of celibacy and were kept entirely free 
front the preoccupations ‘of life in the world. 
That the Universities must be residential ‘if 
t that has been 


they are to be oF any 0 ‘use is a fac 
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three or four years and then sent them away as 
the University of Oxford is said to have done 
some sixty years since, if I were asked which 
of these two methods was the better’ discipline 
of the intellect, which of the two courses was 
the more succesful in training, moulding, en- 
larging the mind, which sent out men the 
more fitted for their secular duties, ‘which pro- 
duced better public men, men of the world; 
men whose names_would descend to posterity, 
I have no hesitation in giving the preference 
to that University which did nothing, over that 
which exacted of its members an se . ‘ 
with every science under the sun”. But what Soh 
do we find now-a-days ! ? Quite che reverse. A : 
student instead of living ina School Boarding- t 
House is allowed to enjoy home life with°all ~ ar 
its accompanying pleasures and comforts” ‘which 
interfere not a litcle with his mental and moral 
development. Leaving. a few’ hours — ‘during 
the School or College time a student nowada ays 


pase abs ae ics of the day and 
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new lessons for the next day and suggesting 
notes and keys on the different text books as a 

_ means of passing examinations easily, always 
bearing in mind that their efficiency is to be 
judged by the:percentage of passed students at 
the various university examinations. Our stu- 
dents being unfortunately married at an early 
age, have in fact to lead a double life—both of 
astudent and a family man. Their energies 
are exhausted not only in acquiring knowledge 
but in other ways also with the result that at 

’ the end of their student career they become 
. physical and intellectual wrecks, with their 
memory and brains weakened, their health 
broken eee their pspirations: aoe pon 
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like Bhima and Arjun and intellectual giants 
like Shanker should be trodden now compatat- 
ively by physical, moral and intellectual pigmies, 
Is there any well-wisher of the country who 
is not grieved at the deplorable condition of 
our students who without any definite aim and 
object of life pursue their studies only to secure 
that “passport of efficiency ” which is called 
by the name of University Diploma. 

It is high time for us to reform our educa- 
tional system. Much good can be done if we 
could reform our primary and secondary schools 
by improving the methods of teaching therein, 
Prescribing proper and suitable textbooks’ and 
improving the existing not very desirable relations 
between the teachers and the taught. Possibly 
there can be no objection to our opening model 
Boarding Houses and reducing the number of 
day students to minimum. Surely no one can : 
object to our keeping strict watch oyer our 
students in boarding houses and giving them 
religious education side by side with the secular 
one. Much’ good can be done if we are able 
to employ teachers worthy of the name, | teachers 
who would regard their profession as sacred and 
noble and realise their responsibilities of. shaping 


the destinies of the future generation of our 


motherland; teachers who would not elon school 
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would enable them.to impart vidya to others 
and thereby to remove ignorance and illiteracy 
from ‘the land ; who would sincerely perform 


their duties, teaching their students by personal: 


example the lessons of self sacrifice, benevolence 
and ideals of duty. 

Complaints are often mad@ that the degrada- 
tion of the teaching sprofession is due to the 


" Jow salaries given to the. teachers and to the. 


contempt with which they are often looked upon 
by men of other professions. This of course 
to, some extent is painfully right and deprives 
the profession of many 4 noble and able but 
ambitious: men.: But at the same time it must 
not be forgotten that the teachers’ themselves. 
are.to blame for all this. When the people saw 
that the teachers ceased to be real_teachers 
and forgetting their sacred duty were leading an. 
irresponsible and easy. life, the respect which 
they claimed from the peop the ( 

ment naturally, declined rapidly until it came to 
the present state, 0 the great disadvantage of 
themuelves andthe misfortune of tHE,,cQun 
However, the arrow. is yet on the bow and it is 
hoped that. our teachers will retrieve their, repus 
ea cieeiNrecRN eee 
on them rests the future happiness and 

of, the. country. 2 hey. 2 - ; 





 dévelop their different faculties that all may 


le and the Govern- - 


grow to’ their perfection, : harmoniously and 

independently, and not oneat the expense of the 

other; let them help their students ‘to acquire — 

the habit of thinking logically and clearly and” 

to thoroughly ‘assimilate all knowledge ‘that® 

enters the mind and discourage the unhappily® 

too ‘commoif habit of mechanically repeating? 

phrases and formulas with the minimum’ of; 

attention to their significance. ‘Let them ‘createy 

intheir students love for knowledge; det them), 

also’ look after the’ physical‘and moral. health:of» a 

their students and be in as ‘close ‘a touch swith’ 

them as possible. - Let them be so affectionate’ 

and sympathetic to their’students that: sthey» 

may be able to find out their (students’) dificul= 

ties and hardships and thereon to remoye? them) 

as far as it lies in their powers ng. bampanl 
mag Kuny Beart Dat.” 
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_ /A POST-WAR POBLEM.* 
|) By Prov. H. L. Cuascant, M. A. 


“1 All over the world, the war has been an 
eye-opener in many ways 5 and inspite of the 
heavy pre-occupations of war men everywhere 
are questioning the why and wherefore of things, 
examining the foundations of the social and 
‘political order, upsetting accepted notions of , 
what is possible and what is not, and busy 
devising schemes for “ After the war’. Re- 
and inspite of the 


construction: is in the air, 
din and confusion of wat some men manage to 
have visions of a golden age, of an era of pros- 
perity and harmony within and peace and good- 
will without, 


All will still be well with mankind, 
of heaven will still manage to 














the advice of these new sages 























‘prophets of the golden-age. He. has 
1c 1 hi is precursors in the balance, socialists 
and nd:them wanting: 

hich he .appears 
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tion, over-production and° unemployment,” of 
utilising men disabled in war or to use his own: 
picturesque phrase of “supplying limbs” to 
them ; and of making the Army self-supporting 
and so relieving the taxpayer of the heavy 
burden of military expenditure, but also’ of 
solving the most acute and perplexing prablems 
of India, the malnutrition of the majority of 
her children, her chronic underproduction of 
food per acre, the distressing poverty of her 


' struggling middle class, and her urgent need of: 


an inexpensive system of widely diffused popular’ 
education. 
TheZheory of his scheme is explained in 
the second Lecture of this series. He starts 
out with what is undoubtedly one of the most’ 
tragic facts of modern economic life—the un- 
certainty as to their livelihood by which. the 
great mass of workers are weighed down; and 
attempts as a preliminary step to the theory of 
his subject, an answer to the oft-repeated ques- 
tion: why with such wonderfal superiority” 
in our means of production, with the terrific 
heat of our furnaces and the tremendous stroke 
of our steam and electric hammers, 
productive power of labour at least’ four times 
as great as it was a century ago and with’ 
all kinds of labour—saving “machinery” to” help’ 
“us,” the problem of bread and butter for the 
: emain un~ 
<a 





“with the 










A POST--WAR PROBLEM = |) 


gure of a living.’ Such is the st diagnosis - 


of the disease. 

And what is the magic cure of which the 
prophet claims to be in possession? The mo- 
dera world must revert to the principle of the 

‘ primitive community’ which gives, according 
to Captain Petavel, “an example of a rational 
inductive. system”? for “ It sets people to- work, as 

a matter of course, to produce something for the 
common good ; it knows of no such thing as 
unemployment... e-.it knows of no such thing 
as over-production.” Its normal plan is to 
“ make productive power rule demand—which is 
the simple plan of cutting the coat according to 
the cloth.” That alone provides a rational and 
permanent means of making demand increase 
with power to supply- 

Let the world therefore be gradually covered 


with a network of self-sufficing co-operative 


colonies equipped with the latest machinery for 


production, and producing, goads not for sale 


but for use'of their own workers 5 - and the problem 
ill be solved. 


of poverty, and unemployment wi 
“One feels pretty sure that the new. prophet ” 


will not succeed in conyincing. commonsense. 
people of the soundness: of this theory.) Many ~ 
will rub their ideas with amazement at his» talk 


of “inadequacy of deman 


. ductive power at the present level t 


see again how a reversion to the principle of the 
primitive community will serve to increasé: dé=" 
mand—an object which our sage has so much’ 
at heart, or manage to maintain the world’s pro 
What if. 
the productive organisations which he wishes to 
be established all over produce /éss than ‘the’ 
minimum necessary for all the workers therein.’ 
Weare told that everything produced by the’ 
industrial Army shall be divided in kind but no- 
thing, as to the principle on which the share of’ 
each will be determined > What if the share of 
some determined according to their he 
less than what’ they need ¢ ins 
It is not fair, however, to 
Petavel’s proposals -only by the’ soundness’ of 
otherwise of his philosophy ‘or of his claim’ to ; 
have shown us the way to the millennium 
For even while’ we refuse to recognises ” the 
yalue. of his theories and continue to doubt 
whether the word as_a whole can. profitably, 
iple of pals ssa 





eel captain 
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will have to spend only half their time at pro- 
‘ductive work but also to make ‘the older 
aontte whose elementary schooling was finished 
to produce enough for themselves, and for the 
Juniors whose labour has not yet enough value.’ 
. The experiment is undoubtedly worth 
trying ; and if succesful on a iarge scale will 
certainly work wonders in India. But for 
the very Success of the experiment, it is neces- 
\sary toypoint out. that as in all cases of co- 
operative production, everything will depend 
On the personal equation, on the business. quali- 
ties. and ‘public; spiritedness of those’ who 
would direct and guide the productive enterprise. 
Wechave, mo doubt: that Captain Petavel pos- 
sary qualities; but great caution 
be exercised in choosing- othér 
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in all kinds of civil employment, both Govern: 


ment and Commercial. We might then increase 
the pay of the European Army very much, ‘double 


it or more, and have the men spend half their: 
time in the military-industrial stations, and» 


oing out, on some system of rotation. to civil’ 
g' ? y 


work, which should include not only railways: 
and telegraphs, but employment in _ private 


firms requiring European’ foremen and ‘trained. 


men’of various kinds.” 


The essence of intellectual living does not reside 


in extent of science or in perfection of expression, but 


ina constant preference for higher thoughts over lower 
thoughts, and this preference:may be the habit: of ‘a 
mind which has not any very considerable amount of 
information. This may be very easily demonstrated by, 

a reference to men who lived intellectually in..ages 
ve Science had scarcely ‘begun to exist, and when 


there was bul little literattire that could’ be of-use as an 


aid td Culture: «Phe humblest subscriber to a Mechanic's 


Institute has easier access to sound learning’ than had . 


either Solomon or Aristotle, yet both Solomon: and “Ariss 
eile lived the intellectual life Whoever rs reads English 
eter in ‘the ads o Cultur than: Plato 9 was, yot P 
tho nght intellectual ly. ire 18 ng ge eruc lition that ee 
sétual man, but a Sg C 
d bedutiful’ conduct. Ini 


whieh cia 4 


gt 





EDITORIAL NOTES: 


A Home oF SERVICE.’ 


Referring ‘to some of the orders: of the 


monks: of the Middle Ages, Froude writes in 
his Short Studies on Great Subjects: ‘Thus arose 
religious fraternities—companies of men» who 
desired to devote themselves to goodness—to 
give up pleasure and amusement, and self-indul- 
gence, and to spend their lives in’ prayer and 

works of charity. These houses _became 
centres of pious beneficence. 
the brotherhoods were called, . were organised 


in different orders with some variety of rule, 


but the broad principle was the same ‘in_ all. 


They were to live for others, not for themselves.. 
They took vows of poverty, that they might 


not. be entangled in the pursuit of money, 
They took vows of chastity that the care of 
a family might not distract them from the 
work which they had undertaken. Their 
efforts of charity were not limited to this world. 
Their days were spent in hard bodily. labour, 
in study or in visiting the sick. At night. they, 


the stone-floors “of their chapels, 
eayen, 


were 0 
holding up their withered hands “de 


interceding. for the poor : souls 


i atag® eatrie 
aa rishi na V k 
is 


‘sister institution, maintained by members of the’ 


The monks as 





APA wan 
wth k fink Dd +h EL SE 


Reser ee ae 


same» mission, ‘The. “Ramakrishna, Mission - 
Sevasram; Kankhal, Hardwar, has just reached: 
us and’ we are delighted to.readthe comprehen-. 
sive account. of the good: work that is: being 
It is hardly | 


carried’ on “under its auspices. 


_tecessary'to, point out that the . obligations: 


imposed by:\‘Hardwar’s being a great national, 
centre: of pilgrimage in. this. country, render 
the demands» particularly strenuous. It, is in 
the circumstance a matter for regret that the. 
organisers ‘should “haveta” ‘complain, that ithe: 
response ‘to’ their appeal was) not sufficient to: 
meet all the demands, though evens with this: 
limitation, highly useful work, was carried on 
during. the year. As many as. 13,12 gut= 
patients. were treated at the Mission pee 
and the | Swamies have also st started ie 
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commendable zeal ? A monastic; brotherhood 
with its face. set towards the performance of 
civic duty lias. to depend on the public for 
supplying them the'means. They can put their 
mind!and soul into'the task and make it grow 
into’a work of great public usefulness but they 
must be backed by the generous support of the 
public, If these motives and! ideals; commend 
themselves to: you, then'come’ forward and by 
generous contribution help: to make it a per- 
manent institution for social: service; nay, 
great temple for the worship of the Virat, in 
the upraising of which the helper, the worker, 
arid’the helped will-all be blessed.””) «. 
°° 2 "A Vorce FRom Mauritius. * 
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odiment of the “spirit of ~ 


Of a chastity divine. 

He is not unaware of some of the éocial 
evils that have been operating against the pros- 
perity and: happiness of the Indian peoples and 
does not hesitate to attack. them with all the 
We wish the author 
all success in his literary career. 


energy at’ his command. 


-Mopzrn CiviLisaTIon. 


It is apparent that it is not people of all 
temperaments that are satisfied with some aspects 
of modern progress and it is by no means un- 
usual to come across at frequent intervals 


pessimistic ‘warnings about the way the world 
One of the most scathing 


is tending to-day. 
denunciations of modern civilisation that, have 
appeared in recent months is the article entitled 
Speculations, by the well-known English 
dramatist, Sir John Galsworthy in the Fortnightly 
Review. He takes us back to the days of 


Carlyle and Ruskin by beginning a fresh attack 


on machinery. “ Alas the amazing mecha- 


nical conquests of the age have crowded one. 
On another so fast that we have never had ae 
to < digest their effects. Each as it came we 
hailed as an ‘incalculable benefit to mankind, 
an dso it was, ‘or. would have been, if we had 
org of cormoraits and the digest e 
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» parasitic condition of Great Britain—the country 
which cannot feed itself. :: If, we are beaten in 


this war, it will be because we have left our in- 


dustrial system tg run away with us ; because we: 


became so sunk in machines and money-getting 


that we forgot our:self-respect. No self-respect- 


ing nation would have left its food-growing’ 
_ capacity and its country-life down to the extent” 
Sir John is not eaamoured« 


that we have.” 
of any of the inventions of “modern science. 
Even aerial navigation does not inspire him 
with any feeling of happiness and that in spite 
of his genius as a literary, artist. Tennyson 
wished.to have the delight of realising at least 
in imagination, the day when aerial navigation 
would be possible, and, 
ce Saw the vision of the world, and all the 
wonder that would be;. 
Saw the heavens fill with 
argosies of magic»sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping 
| down with costly -bales, 
t Heard the Heavens fill with shouting, and 
| there rained a ghastly. dew . 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling 
“in the ¢entral blue. ©” 
“Sir John Galsworthy has 'seea “such visions: 
:* crystalize into fact and” here’ is> ‘his deliberate: 
Spinion «Consider the mastery ‘of the airs “To! 
what ‘use has it been. put so far?’ Fo “practi 
cally nothing save'the destruction’ of Tif 
five: yeats before the’ ome of *us'i 
trie tfitite an inteaational me 


¥ as 


commerce, 








vance:backwards unless we intern our inventors: 
till we have learned, to Jun the inventions’ a ! 
the last century, instead of letting them run’ “us.” 

The present craze for the. Cinema, has filled the 
minds of several people with serious misgivings 
as to the future of the world’s intellectual taste, 
and this writer has some very. bitter observations, 
to make on the subject.. ‘ “Let us stray for a 
frivolous moment into the realms of art, since the 
word Art is claimed for what we. know BS the 
film, This discovery went as it pleased for a 
few years, in the hands of inventors and “com- 
mercial agents, _ ; In these few years ‘such a Tag: 
ing taste for Cowboy, Crime and ‘Chaplin, films 
has been developed that a Commission x which 
has just been sitting on. the. matter finds that the 
public: will not put up. with ore than ten _ per 
cent. pronersian of educational the 
of, an evening's ¢ entertainment I 
as a a means of transcr ing | life is of Onn oo i 
ere nig a 3 a owil flee 


we 
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of: mankind acted asa great corrective to some of 
the tendencies of his age, inspite of the numer- 
ous ieee and:other fallacies underlying it. 


+ 
1 8} bat! 


AN Tris PORT IN INDIA 


"Students of literature i in this country must 
be specially interested i in the work of Mr. J. H. 
Cousins, the Trish poet who has made this land 
his temporary. home. He came to India some 
years back to take up some educational work 
under the a auspices of the Theosophical Society, 
having already made his “reputation as a good 
“writer of verse by the publication of several 
vo mes, Tike | the Quest, the Atvakening and the 
Bell Branch, Gifted with a very sympathetic 


ination Mr. aoe has s since a arrival 



















ie the “antes of Indian 
‘A a hae achieved remarkable success 
as may | be evidenced by his more 
S. _ltw was sen eee _fonth that 
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has presented metrical versions of various devo- ’ 
tional songs from the sacred literature of India. 
distinguished by an attempt, at preserving as far ; 
as possible the rhythm of» the original even in 
the English garb. By far the best piece is how- 
ever his dedicatory poem to Mrs. Sarojini Naidu . 


_which is-nota mere tribute of praise, but is:: 


interwoven with real, critical discrimination of 


. song: 


Though not yours the sounding wing 
Poised on splendid questioning, 

_ Or the’ massy music lent 

By a.ruderinstrument ~. g aid Yo 
-Blaring all the foolish strife 
’Twixt those lovers, Death and ‘Life; 
Yours is song in skyey flight 


Unlaborious as'the light, 
Mixed with’ golden music’ won 
From soul-nearness to the Sun, 
Native to a coming day — 

Far upon our human way © 
When in eyes of all shal] shine 


» What is ‘prophecy i in thine. nie 


Y 


Tas “BENGALI Lancuace. — 


ata in the EducationalS upplement Bf the 
London Times, Mr. Ne D, Anderson, well-known 


fora bis interest inmodern Indian languages, 


g Biss a gratifying account of the. progress, that, 


ved in recent years in Bengali dan-. 
C lnaurgp DEEP | 
esol cenit te? ’ 
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, Chatterjee, one of the younger scholars, is busy 
*working at the remoter origins of Bengali. The 
work of the Vangiya Sahitya Parishad is another 
potent force in the evolution of the fortunes of 
the language as is evident by their: latest publi- 
cation, the annotated edition of the Sri Krishna 
Sankirtan, by far the oldest book in the Bengali 
language, yet discovered. A feature of this 
development of interest in Vernacular literature 
and scholarship is the active share that has been 
taken in it by the women of Bengal. Mr. 
Anderson refers to the work of two gifted Ben- 
gali sisters, Srimati Santa Devi and Sita Devi, 
both Bachelors of Arts of the University of 
Calcutta whose translations are described as 
“rendering into a singularly delightful prose 
style which has just the personal touch which all 
but the best translations so sorely lack.” May 
not other provinces in India learn a useful lesson 


from this record of progress in Bengal? 


’ Tue Benares. Hinpu UNIVERSITY. 





It is significant of the interest thatis being 
roused all over the country in the work of the 
Benares Hindu University that it should form 
the subject ‘of separate articles in the magazines 
and reviews. Our attention has been drawn to 
two such that have appeared in recent months, 
one in the Hindusthan Review by Pundit Madho 
Ram and another in the current number 
Everyman's Review by Mr.N- R. Hari 


ut 





of the 
ralyer, 


sacred to their society from. time immemorial. 
The education imparted to them should “keep 
them free from fanaticism and yet should not 
make them indifferent to’ the claims of their 
Society. The food and dress of every people 
are determined by the climate and other condi- . 
tions of the country they live in. *The.studerttsiy 
of the Hindu University should be made to learir 
from example and precept that the habits’ of 
foreigners in food and dress are not necessary for 
our progress in Science and Arts. Highly spiced: 
food, animal food, tea and ice and’aerated waters © 
are harmful to the life of a Brahmachari. Simi-~ 
larly neither the dictates of patriotism nor the 
principle of fatherhood of God and -brotherhood 
of man require us to change our national dress.” 
All honour to theeducated Hindus of the) Pro- 
vinces of Bombay and Madras who in spite of * 
great wealth, learning and “position: generally » 
stick to the head dress of their: old society.) 
They run’ the risk of being. sometimes insulted’: 
on railway stations: yet they; are loyal’ to ‘they 
swadeshi spirit and every Indi | thi class» 

im them as his own, — 
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going to lag behind the nineteenth in Scientific 
progress and a number of new inventions pér- 


taining toall aspects of the world’s life and ants 
e 


yity are continually coming to light. . 
take the following from a recent Journal : 


Many of us are familiar with the turntables 
which were to ke seen years ago on the dining- 
tables of old-fashioned hotels in which the sepa- 
rate table system’had not been adopted. These 


turntables were loaded with dishes, and the guests 
turned them round until the required viands 
were opposite to their plates, A further exten- 
sion of their system consisted of a miniature rail- 
way, laid round a large table which, formed a 
feature of a private dinner given by an electrical 
magnate, trains of dishes being drawn slowly in 





















attached tothe huge factory of 
lectric Company at Schenectady, 


“In its simplest form a 
f 4 moving band, which may 





ee thousand five hundred meals © 


width ‘and any length, 
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The customer walks along with his tray, and 
helps himself to whatever he fancies. By the 
time he has made his choice the conveyer has. 
reached the terminus, where the contents of the 
tray are checked, and the customer carries it off 
to his seat. Four conveyers are in use, and at 
the midday meal they are capable of serving se- 
venteen hundred persogs, the average time taken) 
by a customer from the purchase of a ticket to. 
reaching his seat being under one minute. Be- 
fore the conveyer system was adopted fifty wait- 
resses were employed to serve approximately one 
thousand meals, and the staff numbered. one 
hundred and fifty. Now the seventeen hundred” 
midday meals, are prepared and served by sixty-- 
six persons. 


Here is the description of another. which / 
seems to be fraught with great consequences to 


_ the work of educating the blind. 


t 


An instrument called the Optophone, has 


‘ been invented by Dr. EF, Fournierd’ Albe “to 


enable blind people to read ordinary print by, 
the transmission of the letter values. into 
sound. It. owes its existence, indirectly, to. 
the fact that one day about forty-five’ years 
ago an unsatisfactory feature was noticed in 
the working of the Transatlantic cable station 
at Valentia, oft the coast of Ireland. ; 

The trouble was found to lie in the silenium 
used at the station, and this led to the dis-’ 
covery that silenium responds in a »certain way / 
when exposed to light. Working from this fact, 
Dr. Fournierd’ Albe has produced his Opto- | 


bt of five different ‘frequencies,’ on 





‘method employed is to throw inter- 3 






THE BENARES HINDU UNIVERSITY. 


The following proceedings of the last 
meeting of the Senate of the Allahabad Uni- 


*  yersity relate to the recognition of the examina- 


tions of the Hindu University and will thus 
be of special) interest to our ‘readers, We take 


the report from the Leader ;— 


Dr. Ganganath Jha proposed certain amend- 
ments in- the regulations suggesting that the 
Admission © and other of the 
Benares, Hindu University be accepted as equi- 


examinations 


“valent to the corresponding examinations of the 


Allahabad University. - Z 


He said that when he brought forward this 
proposal last March it was necessitated by two 
considerations. Firstly, a number of students 

“had joined the Central Hindu College in July 
of last year while the college was under the 


_ Allahabad University. The. notification of the 


Government of India put that college under 
‘the Hindu. University and it. put some students 
who were reading in that college but who did 
“not want to continue their studies under that 
University in @ somewhat difficult . position. 
. Secondly, he thought that when the University 
“was established it was only proper for. them to 
extend this act of courtesy t to > it, ‘The ni 
_ was referred to the faculties who were 
to. examine in detail the 
“cribed -in ‘the Hi du _U: 
e appointed ; by . 





_ of requirement on the part of examinees. With 


- 4 


Hindu University the committee was unable to 
express an” opinion on the standard of know- 
ledge ‘that would be required of sucessful can- 
didates, The sub-committee appointed by. the 
faculty of arts reported that so far as could be 
ascertained from the handbook | the courses of 
study in the Hindu University seemed to have 
been framed ona standard not lower than that 
of the Allahabad University. The committee 
felt that the courses had been framed too ambi- 
4 





tiously and that must involve. a lower standard 





regard to this He would only say that this sus- 4 
picion might arise in connection with any course fa 
superior to that of the Allahabad University. 
He asked that: his proposals be accepted : - far 
as science and arts were concerned. 








Prof. Nag seconded the proposal. - 


















Dr. Ganesh Prasad drew attention ‘to ‘he’ 
provisions of. the’ Hindu University Act and 
‘said that it was ‘stated therein | h : the eres 
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Subject. Having regard to all these checks he 
‘did not think it improper on the part of Dr. 
Jha to ask them to recognize the degrees, 
diplomas and certificates of Benares as equi- 
yalent to the corresponding ‘degrees, diplomas 
and certificates of Allahabad. If they recog- 
nized the degrees of Madras, Bombay and other 
Universities, which were far away from Allaha- 
‘bad and with whose affairs they were not familiar, 
‘surely it was not wrong of them to ask the 
‘Senate to recognize the degrees of neighbouring 
“University, with whose affairs they were familiar. 
‘Tt'was important that this matter should be 
Cs now. a would be a bit late if they 
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“Senate to consider. 


of universities existing - 
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University and the Colleges of the Allahabad 
University.’ | 


Mr. Burrell said that he wished to prevent 
any possible misunderstanding as to his attitude 
His college °(the Queen’s 
College) was a close neighbour of the Hindu 


in the matter. 


University and their relations had been most 


excellent, and he therefore trusted that the 


Senate would not think that he was proposing 


the amendment in a spirit .of hostility to the 
Hindu University. They. all recognised that 
There , were 
however special circumstances in connection 
with this matter which it was well for the 
First, they had to consider 
the relations between the Hindu University and 


new universities were required. 


his own college ; secondly, they had to consider 


the relations between the Hindu University 


and the other Colleges of the Allahabad Uni- 


versity and thirdly, they had to ‘consider the 


"question of relations between two different types 


in the same area, * 
With regard to Queen’s College he would point 


: to one fact which had not been mentioned by 
the proposer or ‘the seconder. 


“It was originally 
‘that | the ‘Hindu University should 
carry on its work at Nagwa as thus 


ony Oiled. z 
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) now was not in the same position as that 
of the old. He believed it now had more 
accommodation, more funds, and stronger staff 
than it used to have. It was now partly attend- 

ed by day scholars and the Queen’s College 
was also attended largely by day scholars. In 


the ‘old days the competition was not so great. . 


I Now, the Central Hindu College charged fees 
| which were half of what the Queen’s College 
‘did, ° That was a considerable inducement to 
boys not to go to his College. The fees 'should 
‘therefore be raised at present or until the Uni- 
versity went to the permanent site. It might 
-be asked why. there had’ been no complaint 
about low fees in’ previous years. — The reason 
was simple. It was then not an aided institution 
) and now the University received a lakh of 
rupees every year from the Government of 
India ; that ‘made all the difference. “When this 
University was consideringthe’ question of ‘Te- 
cognizing the ‘degrees of that University, it 
“should consider the question which he raised and 
in’ order that they might appreciate the situation 


they must see how they would feel‘if they “had 
a similar institution close to their doors.. “The 
next point was this. °“The Hindu University 
fas situated “within their territorial” limits, 
“whereas other. universities” whose 
‘soniged: were outside thelr terri 
itetthey had °to’ recognize’ the’ deg 
“University:situated’in thet territert a 


Was ost necessary that 
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‘old type and those of the new ‘type. It "was 
all the more necessary’ to ‘consider it ‘because 
‘they were going to have* more. universities” 
fature: ‘That was avery difficalt question’ and aq 
‘he would -therefore ‘ask the Senate’to ‘carefully 
“consider it, “He'would’bé*prepared’ to withdraw 
“his “amendment ‘in ‘favotir of Mr. Mackénzie’s 
amendment which was’'to the™-eflect’ that’ the 

whole subject ‘be referred to’acommittee: " 
As no one seconded Mr: Burrell’s‘amend- 





ment, it was dropped. 7 7 ATER 
Mr. ‘Mackenzie next "moved! the following 


aia lkds ott cola 


‘amendment +=" 
‘That the’ proposal be’ referred toa Com- 
fnittee of seven’ members ‘of the Senate, with 
instrictions to report to the Syndicate’ 3% That 
the report be ‘submitted to’ the Senate “by the 
Syndicate’with its recommendations, if possible 
"at the March’ Meeting, 1919.” ° Mr. Mackenzie 
vid that this “question had’been ‘referted to two 
“committees, the ficulties “of arté’and Scienée, : 
vafid this'proposal to refer it to’a third comm ittee 
‘night ‘therefore’ only “Seém to be ice of 
‘sgoerastination. ‘The comm 
ered’ th 
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_ the Lucknow University of the near future:and 
other universities that might be established within 
“their jurisdiction. To show the importance of 
ooking at the question from that point of view 
he would take the first proposal of Dr. Jha, viz., 
that the admission examination of the ‘Hindu 
University should be: accepted as equivalent to 
their Matriculation examination. At present, 
candidates obtained admission to the Allahabad 
‘Whiversity either through the Matriculation 
"examination of that university or through the 
: SLC, examination. Suppose’ they accepted 
: also the Admission examination of the Hindu 
~ University and the standard of that examination 
im lowered below that of the Matricula- 






















* guestion to another committee. 


that one of the great evils of university educa. 


tion in India was the evil of migration and it 


was to remedy that evil that local universities 


were advocated ; and if the Hindu University 


stood for any principle at all, it stood for 
One of the 
features of that institution was that students 


the principle of corporate. life. 


were to enter it in their first year.and they 
were to remain there imbibing the traditions, 
e the university... He did not suggest that 

r. Jha and. Dr. Ganesh Prasad wished to 
see the university depart from. that principle. 
All he wished to suggest. was that they had not 
fully realized what was implied in their proposal. 
Tt was true that in the case of other universities 
they were permitting free migration, but-in the 
_case of this university there were certain obsta- 
cles. _He was sure no member of. the Senate 
would wish to take up a dog-in-the-manger 
attitude towards the Benares Hindu University 
but if they: were to accept these proposals they 


; 


ought to accept them with certain, qualifications wt 


soubich would restrict migration to certain cases. 

‘(They might permit free migration in SSPE of 

higher « examinations such as M, A. ; 

Aico Moody seconded the amendment. _. 
Dr. Ganesh Prasad did not, understand what 

“earthly, good they would gain by relereine the 


aa aie had been. referred to two faculties a 
s had: already, given “their. opinion. As 


the objections .raised he said thatthe — 


mguld in PUI iy mente, a 


’ 
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would migrate to Nagwa atan early date where 
the buildings were in course of construction. 
He would only say that this should’ not ‘be 
used as an argument against the recognition | 
of their degrees. As regards the question 
of competition he said that ever since the 
G. H. C. was established the number of students 


‘in’ that College increased and those in the 


Queen’s College decreased. What were the 
gentlemen who were standing up for the Queen’s 
College doing all these years? Was it impos- 


. sible for them then to come to the Senate and ° 


say that the C. H.C. was proving a nuisance 
and that they must therefore frame stringent 
rules. “That was never done by anybody. As 
regards the recognition of schools by the Hindu” 
University, the Government of India had strin= 
gent powers of control and there’ was not the 
ghost of a chance of any school outside Benares 
being affiliated to the. University. ile 
The hon. Professor Ward ‘said that’ two” 
faculties had. reported ‘that the’ standard (laid 
down by Hindu University was not lower than’ 


their standards 
cognized the examinations. 
and they should therefore accept these, poem 

“Mr. Archbold spoke — “in fayour of WV “ 
Mackenzie’ s, amendment. _ He said he su or 
the amendment, om general. grounds... ‘The. ; 


elaine ‘between, two. kinds © of 
" re pee 


of other Universities , 





seen of. 





The Allahabad University. re- i 


certain intercollegiate regulations. pe 
Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurta ‘referring to Mr. 
Mackenzie’s criticism about the’ standard said ” 
that the point they had to consider was “whether © 
the “present standard of the admission examina ' 
tion was lower than that of their Matriculation ' 
examination. If in this case they started’ with © 
the supposition that in future the standard mi ht 
be lowered, the same could be said in ‘respect of . 
any examination of any university. “Only ‘the | 
other day they recognized the S. 1 Cres xaini-~ 
nation of Mysore and Hyderabad as si 
to their Matriculation examination. “At that 
time no one expressed the fear’ that the ‘standaré 
might be lowered in future. If in fature the 
standard ic the aduusicns Pee “was | Xe ae 




































they could not accept that. 
valent to their Matriculat 


346, 


Teh 
in other provinces. might be expected to do 
their jduty in the same way.’ As regards migra- 


tion the Hindu University authorities., were asi © 


anxious: .as,.they were to see that there was no 
© aaa ee : J . 

migration and he assured the Senate that they 
would » be yery particular in 


MAST beaeed: 


enter 
the Government had control over the university. 
The proposals were important and their decision 
should not be postponed. J 

a Dr Janvier said that while he was not in 

opposed. to -the: proposals of Dr. Jha 

; it necessary. that , they should be 




























ay ies supported Mr. Macken- 
_ He said that if any college 
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regard to that. 


- Rai Bahadur Gokul Prasad said they need 
AI tain no fear on the question of standard as_ 


ame 
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body there had learnt very much with regard to _ 
the question from the discussion that afternoon. | 
There was considerable difference of opinion on 
certain, points, and some were not clear as ta _ 


the. merits of the proposals. He asked three 


members of the Senate what the merits of the _ 


proposals were and all of them gave the answer 


‘I do not know’. It, was thus clearly 4, pro-: 


posal which required further, consideration. 


Mr. Mayhew spoke in favour of the pro- 


posals and said that he was quite sure that they 


could look forward to the Hindu University to. 
put their inter-collegiate regulations in such a, 


way as would satisfy them, _ 

- Mr, Burrell said, that, the whole question 
was one -of details and it could be easily settled 
by a committee. | imate a 

Prof. Nag explained why the Hindu Uni- 
versity were anxious that their examination 
should be recognized as early as possible and 


said that the matter might be gone into’ if they 
considered, it necessary. ; 


© Dr. Jha said in ‘reply “that he had been | 
accused of being in hurry in passing this pro-, 


posal. He might remind them.that the proposal 


was put forward in March last, and it had been’ 
considered by two committees. If ‘this was 


undue hurry he did not .know what was not 
undue hurry. If there were some people who 
did not rele what was behind this terrible 
mendment | ‘ot 





he 





it did not speak’ well of the interest” 
they took ‘in the affairs of the university.) 9! 
© Mr: Mackenzie’s amendment was put to the 
| - Dr, Ganesh. Prasad; 
found that an ¢ ual 
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